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A  NOVELETTE  COMPLETE  IN  THIS  ISSUE 


RIGHT  HORIZON  -  Romantic  Story  of  a  Girl's  Gamble  for  Love 
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Invite  Romance  with  a  Skin  that's  Lovely ! 
go  on  the  CAMAY  MILD-SOAP  DIET! 


This  thrilling  idea  is  based 
on  the  advice  of  skin  specialists- 
praised  by  charming  brides! 

HAVE  YOU  ever  heard  a  man  say  of 
another  woman— "Her  skin  is 
lovely"— and  wondered  what  he  was 
thinking  of  yours?  Wonder  no  longer 
—be  sure  your  skin  invites  romance! 
Go  on  the  Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet! 

Let  this  exciting  beauty  treatment 
help  bring  out  all  the  real,  hidden  love- 
liness of  your  skin.  For,  without  know- 
ing it,  you  may  be  cleansing  your  skin 
improperly ...  or  using  a  beauty  soap 
that  isn't  mild  enough. 

Mrs.  Thorsen's  skin  is  wonderful 
proof  of  what  proper  care  can  do.  "Not 
a  morning  .  .  .  not  a  night  would  I  let 
go  by  without  following  my  Mild-Soap 
Diet  routine,"  she  says. 

Tests  prove  Camay  milder! 

Skin  specialists  advise  regular  cleans- 
ing with  a  fine,  mild  soap.  And  Camay 
is  milder  than  dozens  of  other  popular 
beauty  soaps  tested.  Start  today  on  the 
Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet! 

.  For  30  days  use  Camay  faithfully 
night  and  morning.  From  the  very  first 
treatment,  your  skin  will  feel  fresher- 
more  alive.  And  in  a  few  short  weeks 
greater  loveliness  may  be  your  reward. 


CO  ON  THE     MILD-SOAP     DIE!      TONIGHT 


This  lovely  bride,  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Thor- 
sen,  of  Evanston,  111.,  says:  "I've  found 
the  Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet  to  be  a  beauty 
treatment  that  really  works  for  greater 
loveliness.  I'm  so  pleased  with  what  it  has 
done  for  my  complexion ! " 


Get  three  cakes  of  Camay  today!  Start  the 
Mild-Soap  Diet  tonight.  Work  Camay's  lather 
over  your  skin,  paying  special  attention  to  nose, 
base  of  nostrils  and  chin.  Rinse  with  warm  water 
and  follow  with  30  seconds  of  cold  splashings. 


In  the  morning,  one-  mo*re  quick  session  wit. 
Camay  and  your  face  is  ready  for  make-up.  Do 
this  twice  a  day  for  30  nays.  Don't  neglect  it  even 
once.  For  it's  the  regular  cleansing  that  reveals 
the  full  benefit  of  Camay's  greater  mildness. 


FOR  30  DAYS. ..LET  NO  OTHER  SOAP  TOUCH  YOUR  SKIN! 
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that . . .  and  You,  Darling 
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THIS  was  the  beautiful  hour  of  triumph 
for  a  woman  who  took  from  life  a 
"double  brush-off,"  as  Broadway  puts  it 
— and  came  back. 

Through  the  warm  dark  she  could  see 
her  name  glowing  in  lights  ...  a  rising  star 
at  27.  Holding  her  close  was  the  man  she 
loved  and  was  going  to  marry. 

"Darling,  darling,"  she  whispered,  "It's 
all  too  wonderful  to  be  believed!  Just 
think,  Jim,  only  a  year  ago  I  was  broke 
and  unknown".  .  .  and  patting  his  arm, 
"and  unloved,  too." 

She  never  spared  herself  the  truth.  Only 
a  year  ago  Smedley,  the  producer  who  was 
starring  her  now,  left  orders  that  she  was 
not  to  be  admitted  to  his  offices  again, 
"Sure,  she  may  have  talent  .  .  .  but  she's 
got  something  else,  too!"  he  said  flatly. 

And  Jim  who  now  held  her  so  tenderly 
had  once  publicly  declared,  after  dancing 
with  her,  that  she  was  simply  impossible. 
And,  like  Smedley,  he  explained  why. 


Luckily  the  shocking  truth  got  back  to 
her — and  she  did  something  about  it.  *  Later 
she  actually  forced  herself  into  Smedley's 
office  and  read  the  part  so  beautifully  that 
she  got  it.  Then  she  trapped  Jim  into  a 
date  which  showed  him  that  his  first  esti- 
mate of  her  was  wrong  .  .  .  that  she  could 
be  completely  desirable. 

Two  Strikes  Against  You 

Sometimes  fate  hangs  on  the  thinnest 
of  threads.  Habits  and  personality  are 
weighed  against  ability. 

Make  up  your  mind  to  one  thing,  how- 
ever: if  you  have  halitosis  (bad  breath)* 
your  good  points  can  be  lost  sight  of 
before  this  bad  one.  And,  unfortunately, 
if  you  are  found  guilty  only  once,  you  may 
be  under  suspicion  always. 

Any  one — you  included — might  have 
halitosis  at  this  very  moment  without  real- 
izing it.  So  you  may  offend  needlessly. 

Since  you  do  not  know,  isn't  it  just 
common  sense  to  be  always  on  guard? 


Why  not  let  Listerine  Antiseptic  look  after 
your  breath?  Why  not  get  in  the  habit  of 
using  this  amazing  antiseptic  every  night 
and  morning  and  between  business  and 
social  appointments  at  which  you  wish  to 
appear  at  your  best? 

Be  At  Your  Best 

Fortunately  for  you,  while  sometimes 
systemic,  most  cases  of  bad  breath,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  are  simply  due  to 
bacterial  fermentation  of  tiny  food  par- 
ticles in  the  mouth.  Listerine  quickly  halts 
such  fermentation  and  overcomes  the 
odors  which  it  causes.  Your  breath  becomes 
sweeter,  fresheV,  purer,  less  likely  to  offend. 

Always  bear  in  mind  that  people  who 
get  places  and  go  places  after  they  get 
there  are  usually  the  ones  who  are  careful 
about  such  things  as  their  breath.  Lambert 
Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LISTERINE   ANTISEPTIC   for   oral   hygiene 


HONESTY 


shines  forth  from  a  product  just  as  it 
does  from  a  man.  You  will  find  it  in 

LISTERINE  TOOTH  PASTE 
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jj  NO  BELTS 
I  NO  PINS 
1  NO  PADS 

"    NO  ODOR 


PUT  all  that  monthly-chafing  worry  ouc 
of  your  mind.  Listen  to  the  voice  of 
experience  and  use  Tampax  for  sanitary 
protection.  .  .  Modern  women  all  around 
you  are  discovering  this  wonderful  inven- 
tion of  a  doctor  who  realized  what  trou- 
bles a  woman  can  have  in  hot,  chafing 
weather— especially  housewives  and  "the 
girls  at  the  office!' 

You  need  no  belts,  pins  or  pads.  Also 
you  need  no  sanitary  deodorants,  as  no 
odor  forms  with  Tampax.  This  dainty  de- 
vice consists  of  pure,  surgical  cotton  com- 
pressed and  sealed  in  one-time-use  appli- 
cator. It  is  so  perfected  that  the  wearer 
actually  cannot  feel  the  Tampax.  She  can 
dance,  play  games,  swim . . .  use  the  show- 
er ..  .  with  amazing  freedom.  Tampax  is 
so  compact  that  disposal  is  naturally  easy. 

Regular,  Super,  Junior  are  the  three 
sizes  to  meet  all  needs.  (The  new  Super  is 
about  50%  more  absorbent.)  At  drug 
stores,  notion  counters.  Trial  box,  20^. 
Economy  package  of  40  gives  you  a  real 
bargain.  Don't  wait  for  next  month.  Start 
now!  Tampax  Incorporated,  Palmer,  Mass. 


467,000,000 

TAMPAX 

MADE  AND  SOLD 
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MRS.  MIIRGilTRQYD'S 

It  could  be  your  dime  too !  Can 
you  read  this  without  resolv- 
ing that  next  time  it  will  be? 


I'M  nobody  you'd  remember.  You've 
seen  me  and  them  like  me  all  over 
the  place,  but  never  noticed  us 
particularly,  I  bet.  I'm  a  dime.  But 
no  ordinary  dime — see?  Most  dimes 
don't  rate  much  respect  around.  Good 
for  a  tip  or  a  cup  o'  coffee  and  sinkers. 
Or  a  shoeshine.  Or  they're  the  thin 
dimes  a  lot  of  people  ain't  worth.  Not 
me.     I'm  kind  of  a  special  dime. 

What's  my  name?  Well,  my  official 
moniker  is  E  Pluribus  Unum.  But 
that's  not  what  I  call  myself.  I'm  Mrs. 
Murgatroyd's  dime.  Who's  Mrs. 
Murgatroyd?  Say,  don't  rush  me, 
don't  rush  me.    I'll  keep  talking. 

When  I  first  got  out  of  the  Mint,  I 
was  just  a  kid.  Y'know,  shiny  and 
new,  ready  for  anything?  I'm  all 
excited  the  day  I  first  enter  civilian 
life — and  so,  bang!  just  like  that  I'm 
dropped  in  a  kid's  piggy  bank.  I  stay 
there  six  months.  Nearly  went  stir- 
crazy.  Then  one  night  the  kid's  old 
man  breaks  open  the  bank  and  goes 
on  a  spree.  I  bought  a  mug  of  beer  on 
Third  Avenue.  After  that,  everything 
gets  a  little  hazy,  I  moved  so  fast.  I 
was  on  a  bus — I  bought  a  can  of  beans 
for  a  housewife,  I  took  a  fellow  to  an 
early-bird  matinee.  Yep,  I  even  got 
religion.  I  dropped  into  a  collection 
basket — by  a  millionaire.  Gee,  I  was 
glad  he  let  go  of  me,  too.  He'd  pinched 
me  black  and  blue. 

Then  I  was  all  over  the  place. 
Bought  a  loaf  of  bread,  got  a  girl  a 
lipstick  at  the  five-and-ten — you'd  be 
surpi'ised  at  what  a  dime  can  do.  The 
five-and-ten  was  nice.  Saw  a  lot  of 
the  fellows  there.  We  jawed  about 
what  was  going  on.  One  of  the  1930 
dimes  kept  complaining  about  the 
country  going  to  the  dogs.  Kept 
speechifyin'  about  disaster.  He  turned 
out  to  be  a  phony,  anyway.  Then 
they  threw  me  out  for  change.  Gee, 
what  a  hot  hand  I  landed  in.  The 
dame  was  in  a  hurry — she  drops  me  in 
the  street.  Didn't  even  look  back.  I 
lays  there.    Nobody  cares. 

"E  Pluribus,"  I  says  to  myself, 
'You've  fallen  low." 

And   I   had   Continued   on   page   59 


By  John  LaTouche 
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First  impressions  are  lasting! 
Always  guard  charm  with  Mum 


WHO  KNOWS  when  a  chance  meeting 
—  an  unexpected  introduction— will 
bring  you  face  to  face  with  romance.  Are 
you  ready  to  meet  it— sure  of  your  dainti- 
ness—certain of  your  charm--certain  that 
you're  safe  from  underarm  odor? 

Millions  of  women  rely  on  Mum.  They 
trust  Mum  because  it  instantly  prevents  un- 
derarm odor  — because  it  so  dependably 
safeguards  charm  all  day  or  all  evening. 


Remember,  even  a  daily  bath  doesn't  in- 
sure your  daintiness.  A  bath  removes  only 
past  perspiration,  but  Mum  prevents  risk 
of  underarm  odor  to  com*.  Let  the  daily  use 
of  Mum  insure  your  charm.  Get  a  jar  of 
Mum  at  your  druggist's  today! 


FOR  SANITARY  NAPKINS -Mum-  is  the 
preferred  deodorant  for  this  important  purpose, 
too,  because  it's  so  gentle,  dependable. 


After  every  bath,  and  before  dates,  use 
Mum!  Then  you're  sure  underarm  odor  won't 
spoil  your  day  or  evening!  Mum  takes  only 
30  seconds— grand  when  you're  in  a  hurry! 


Stay  popular  with  the  friends  you  make  this 
summer.  Give  romance  a  chance.  With  con- 
venient Mum  you  never  need  risk  underarm 
odor.  Mum's  safe  for  clothes,  safe  for  skin,  too! 
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Product  of  Bristol-Myers 


Mum 


TAKES  THE  ODOR 
OUT  OF  PERSPIRATION 


To  hold  a  man's  interest,  stay  sure  of  your 
charm!  Always  be  nice  to  be  near!  You  can 
trust  dependable  Mum  because,  without  stop- 
ping perspiration,  it  prevents  underarm  odor 
for  a  whole  day  or'evening. 
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Not  yet  seventeen,  Billy 
Anne  Newman  (far  left), 
is  already  one  of  station 
WBTs  busiest  stars.  Left, 
Irene  Rich  really  works 
on  her  50-acre  farm  in 
the  San   Fernando    Valley. 


A  big  concert  tour  ended, 
Nelson  Eddy's  back  on  the 
air  as  star  of  the  Old 
Gold  show  Wednesday 
night  on  CBS.  Below,  a  rare 
picture    with    Mrs.    Eddy. 
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EDDIE  CANTOR'S  sudden  illness 
and  emergency  operation  forced 
him  to  close  "Banjo  Eyes,"  the  hit 
musical  comedy  he  was  starring  in  on 
Broadway.  He  could  broadcast  from 
a  hospital  bed,  but  not  even  a  Cantor 
could  entertain  a  theater  audience 
that  way.       *         *         * 

Novelist  Fannie  Hurst  may  be  a 
summer  star  on  the  Blue  network. 
She  plans  to  do  a  fifteen-minute  pro- 
gram five  days  a  week,  telling  about 
people  and  things  that  interest  her. 

*  *         * 

Jack  Benny  doesn't  do  his  broad- 
cast for  an  audience  of  service  men 
any  more,  because  he  doesn't  think 
soldiers  and  sailors  laugh  at  the  same 
kind  of  humor  radio  listeners  in  their 
homes  do.  Instead  of  inviting  men  in 
uniform  to  the  broadcast,  he  does  a 
second  show  every  Sunday,  for  them 
alone.  It's  about  twice  as  much  work, 
but  Jack  likes  it  better  that  way. 

*  *        * 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C— When  Billy 
Anne  Newman  made  her  first  stage 
appearance  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
months,  singing  "When  My  Dreams 
Come  True"  to  an  audience  of  Char- 
lotte theater-goers,  everyone  within 
sound  of  her  voice  predicted  a  glam- 
orous future  for  her. 

Billy  Anne  was  only  seven  when 
the  great  Earl  Carroll  of  Broadway 
fame  came  to  town,  and  she  sang  and 
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danced  for  him  in  the  office  of  the 
Mayor  of  Charlotte.  Carroll,  the  ex- 
perienced showman,  was  so  impressed 
that  he  would  have  hired  her  on  the 
spot  for  one  of  his  shows  if  her  par- 
ents hadn't  intervened. 

Because  Billy  Anne's  mother  and 
father  preferred  to  have  her  at  home 
and  close  to  them,  rather  than  travel- 
ing around  the  country,  she  stayed 
in  Charlotte,  went  to  school,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  most  sought-after 
entertainers  in  town.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Newman  taught  dancing,  and  Billy 
Anne  won  a  coveted  dancing  certifi- 
cate and  medal  before  she  was  ten. 
She  sang,  too,  everywhere  and  any- 
where, either  alone  or  in  trios  or 
duets  with  her  older  sisters.  There 
are  four  Newman  sisters,  and  all  are 
expert  ballet,  toe,  tap  and  soft-shoe 
dancers. 

Naturally,  Billy  Anne  was  in  radio, 
too.  She  made  her  first  radio  appear- 
ance on  the  King  Kole  Kiddie  Klub 
over  WSOC  in  Charlotte,  and  first 
broadcast  over  WBT  on  the  Young 
America  on  the  Air  program.  Now, 
not  yet  seventeen  years  old,  she's  a 
radio  veteran  with  years  of  mike  ex- 


perience behind  her.  Programs  like 
the  Saturday  Night  Shindig,  the 
Dixie  Jamboree,  the  Grady  Cole  Sun- 
day Farm  Club,  and  a  number  of 
other  regular  appearances  on  sustain- 
ing programs  with  organist  Clarence 
Etters  and  pianist  Jack  Phipps — all 
these  keep  her  very  busy  indeed. 

Billy  got  her  masculine  name  be- 
cause her  parents,  already  blessed 
with  three  girls,  had  hoped  for  a  boy. 
When  another  girl  arrived  they  sim- 
ply didn't  have  the  heart  to  change 
the  name  they  had  planned,  so  they 
added  an  Anne  to  it  and  let  things  go 
at  that.  But  from  the  time  Billy  won 
a  prize  for  being  the  prettiest  baby 
girl  in  Charlotte  until  she  grew  up 
to  be  probably  the  most  talented  girl 
in  town,  the  proud  Newmans  have 
been  pretty  happy  that  she  didn't  turn 
out  to  be  a  boy  after  all. 

*  *         * 

It's  Spencer  Bentley  who's  the  new 
"John"  in  John's  Other  Wife. 

*  *         * 

Abie's  Irish  Rose  fades  from  the 
air  late  in  June,  but  only  for  a  sum- 
mer vacation.  It  will  be  back  in 
September. 
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Two  CBS  announcers  and  one  actor 
were  modestly  receiving  congratula- 
tions on  the  arrival  of  new  babies,  all 
in  one  week.  They  were  Bud  Collyer 
and  Danny  Seymour,  announcers  for 
the  Goldbergs  and  Aunt  Jenny  pro- 
grams respectively,  and  John  Griggs 
of  the  Young  Dr.  Malone  cast. 

*  *     * 

Larry  Robinson,  child  star  of  the 
Woman  of  Courage  serial,  made  a 
flying  trip  to  Hollywood  to  appear  in 
a  movie  short  boosting  the  war  effort. 
Larry's     co-star    in    the    picture    is 

Walter  Huston. 

*  *     » 

Burl  Ives,  who  used  to  sing  for 
CBS  listeners,  is  singing  for  the  Army 
now — when  he  isn't  busy  marching. 
Winding  up  his  civilian  affairs  wasn't 
much  trouble  for  Burl.  All  he  had  to 
do  was  rent  the  houseboat  on  which 
he'd  been  living  and  swing  his  guitar 
over  his  shoulder — and  then  he  was 

ready  to  go. 

*  *     * 

There's  an  interesting  story  about 
"Mound  Bayou,"  this  month's  Radio 
Mirror  song  hit.  Andy  Razaf,  who 
also  wrote  the  lyrics  for  "Honeysuckle 
Rose"  and  "Ain't  Misbehavin',"  wrote 
the  words  several  years  ago,  inspired 
by  a  little  place  in  Mississippi  called 
Mound  Bayou,  which  is  believed  to 
be  the  only  town  in  America  entirely 
owned,  operated  and  populated  by 
colored  people.  A  few  months  ago 
Andy  unearthed  the  lyrics  and 
showed  them  to  Leonard  Feather, 
who  has  written  music  for  Benny 
Goodman,  Duke  Ellington  and  other 
bands.  Leonard  set  the  song  to  music 
and  within  a  few  weeks  there  were 
two  different  phonograph  records  of 
it.  Orchestra  Leader  Walter  Gross 
heard  it  and  liked  it  so  well  that  he 
and  Vera  Barton  are  featuring  it  on 
their  CBS  broadcasts.  And  that's  how 
a  hit  is  born. 

*  *     * 

Maybe  you'll  see  Against  the  Storm, 
the  NBC  daytime  serial  written  by 
Sandra  Michael,  as  a  movie  before 
long.  Several  companies,  according 
to  word  from  Hollywood,  are  inter- 
ested in  buying  up  the  picture  rights. 
It  would  be  the  first  time  a  daytime 
serial  in  radio  was  ever  used  as  the 
basis  for  a  film. 

*  *     * 

Hanley  Stafford,  Baby  Snooks' 
"Daddy"  on  the  Thursday  night  Coffee 
Time  program,  started  something  that 
was  hard  to  finish  when  he  cabled 
his  son  Graham,  now  with  the  RCAF 
in  England,  asking  if  Graham  could 
hear  the  Coffee  Time  broadcasts  over 
there.  By  the  time  Graham  cabled 
back  the  single  word,  "Yes,"  Hanley 
had  forgotten  his  original  message.  So, 
puzzled,  he  sent  Graham  another 
question:  "Yes,  what?"  Graham's  re- 
ply was  polite  and  dutiful,  though 
not  to  the  point.    It  read,  "Yes,  sir." 

*  *     » 

NASHVILLE,  Tenn.— When  John 
Daniel  organized  a  quartet  to  sing  sa- 
cred music,  neither  he  nor  anyone  else 
expected  to  carry  the  project  beyond 
the  local  limits  of  the  little  Alabama 
town  of  Boaz.  Yet  today  the  Daniel 
Quartet  is  one  of  radio's  most  beloved 
Continued  on  page  50 
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IT'S  THE  TWO-WAY  insurance  of 
daintiness  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap 
gives  you!  First,  Cashmere  Bouquet 
makes  a  rich,  cleansing  lather  that's 
gifted  with  the  ahility  to  bathe 
away  body  odor  almost  instantly! 
And  at  the  same  time  it  actually 
adorns  your  skin  with  that  heavenly 
perfume  you  noticed — a  protective 
fragrance  men  love! 


THANKS  FOR  THE  TIP.' AND 
HERE'S  ONE  FOR  EVERY  GIRL  / 
SMELL  THE  SOAP  BEFORE 

you  Buy...you'LL  prefer 

CASHMERE  BOUQUET-' 


SMART  GIRL!  You  appreciate  the 
way  Cashmere  Bouquet  leaves  your 
skin  soft  and  smooth  .  .  .  subtly 
alluring  with  the  lingering  scent  of 
costlier  perfume!  And  even  if  your 
face  and  hands  are  super-sensitive, 
remember  Cashmere  Bouquet  is 
one  perfumed  soap  that  can  agree 
with  your  skin!  Be  real  smart ...  get 
Cashmere    Bouquet    Soap — today! 


Cashmere  Bouquet 


THE  LOVELIER   WAY  TO   AVOID   OFFENDING 


Vera  Barton,  CBS' 
new  singing  discov- 
ery, features  this 
month's  Radio  Mir- 
ror song  hit,  "Mound 
Bayou,"  on  her  show 
with    Walter    Gross. 


BY     KEN     ALDEN 


MARRIAGE  of  the  month  in 
bandland  was  Benny  Good- 
man's union  with  attractive 
Alice  Hammond  Duckworth  in  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada.  Benny's  bride  was 
married  once  before  and  is  the  sister 
of  John  Hammond,  noted  swing  music 
critic. 

*  *         * 
Baby  of  the  month  is  Harry  James' 

new  little  boy.  The  trumpet  playing 
leader's  wife  is  former  vocalist  Louise 
Tobin.  .  .  .  The  Al  Donahues  also  have 
a  new  baby  boy. 

*  *         * 
Artie  Shaw  is  doing  his  bit  in  the 

war  as  an  ordinary  seaman  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy.  He  didn't  even  try  to  get 
an  officer's  commission. 

*  *         * 
Glenn   Miller   rented   Leslie   How- 
ard's former  Beverly  Hills  home  dur- 
ing the  filming  of  Glenn's  new  20th 
Century-Fox  film,   "Orchestra   Wife." 

*  *         * 
Tommy  Dorsey's  new  picture,  "Ship 

Ahoy,"  in  which  he  shares  star  bill- 
ing with  Red  Skelton  and  Eleanor 
Powell,  will  be  released  this  month. 
It  was  held  up  for  needed  improve- 
ments. Another  film-bound  band- 
leader is  Vaughn  Monroe.  He  checks 
in  at  20th  Century-Fox  the  end  of 
this  month. 

*  *         * 
The  annual  crop  of  new  bandleaders 

is  smaller  than  usual  but  two  new 
ones  are  the  units  of  Jerry  Wald  and 
Sonny  Skyler.  The  former  is  a  23- 
year-old  clarinetist  from  New  Jersey. 
He  has  already  won  a  hotel  spot — 
the  Hotel  Lincoln— and  a  Mutual 
network  wire,  and  first  reports  are 
favorable.  Skyler  used  to  sing  with 
Vincent  Lopez  and  his  new  band  fea- 
tures Jeanne  D'Arcy,  who  used  to  sing 
for  Johnny  Messner. 

THIS  CHANGING  WORLD:  Betty 
Engels  is  the  new  singer  with  the 
Macfarland  Twins'  band.  .  .  .  Ronnie 
Kemper,  formerly  associated  with 
Horace  Heidt  and  Dick  Jurgens,  plans 
to  organize  a  band  of  his  own.  .  .  . 
Connie  Haines  is  off  the  Tommy  Dor- 
sey  payroll.  .  .  .  Muggsy  Spanier's 
singer,  Edythe  Harper,  has  retired 
temporarily  to  have  a  family.  Her 
husband  is  Spanier's  trombonist,  Ver- 
non Brown.  .  .  .  Lee  Bennett  has  left 
Jan   Garber's   band    to   sine   solo    on 


//  was  bandleader  Johnny  Long 
who  encouraged  a  bell-hop  to 
turn   himself  into   a   composer. 


WGN,  Chicago.  .  .  .'John  Kirby  is 
planning  a  South  American  tour.  .  .  . 
Ray  McKinley's  band  now  at  New 
York's  Hotel  Commodore.  .  .  .  Will 
Osborne  installed  at  Chicago's  Edge- 
water  Beach  hotel  with  a  CBS  wire. 

*  *         * 

Dolly  Dawn's  venture  as  ,a  band- 
leader evidently  didn't  pan  out  so  well 
because  the  chubby  and  capable  little 
singer  is  now  playing  in  theaters  as 

a  single  act. 

*  *         * 

No  more  home  cooking  for  Dinah 
Shore.  Dinah's  sister,  with  whom  the 
songstress  has  been  living  ever  since 
she  came  to  New  York  from  Nash- 


ville, Tenn.,  has  returned  to  the  old 
home  town,  leaving  Dinah  with  the 
prospect  of  eating  hotel  meals  from 
now  on.  Dinah  goes  to  Hollywood  for 
film  work  this  summer. 

*  *         * 
Walter  Gross,  CBS  musical  director, 

has  surprised  everybody  by  turning 
out  to  be  a  talented  radio  actor  on  the 
side.  This  heretofore  unrevealed  tal- 
ent helped  Walter  get  the  band  spot 
on  "Duffy's  Tavern." 

*  *         * 
After  shunning  girl  singers  for  years 

on  the  grounds  that  they're  more 
trouble  than  they're  worth,  Les  Hite 
has  finally  succumbed,  hiring  Rosetta 

Williams. 

*  *         * 

Ed  Hamelberg  is  an  energetic  bell 
hop  at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker,  with 
song  writing  ambitions  on  the  side. 
The  assignment  he  liked  best  was 
paging  hotel  guests  in  the  New  York- 
er's Terrace  Room.  Then  he  could 
always  steal  a  few  minutes  from  his 
work  listening  to  such  big  bands  as 
Woody  Herman,  Benny  Goodman,  and 
Johnny  Long.  The  latter  learned  of 
Ed's  writing  talent  and  encouraged 
him,  promising  that  if  Ed  wrote  a 
good  tune,  he  would  plug  it.  Ed 
turned  out  such  a  song — "I  Need  You 
My  Love" — and  when  Johnny  re- 
turned to  the  New  Yorker  this  month 
he  kept  his  promise.  The  tune  was 
first  printed  in  Radio  Mirror's  May 
issue,  as  a  "Song  Hit  of  Tomorrow." 
A  check  of  best-selling  song  charts 
now  indicates  that  "I  Need  You,  My 
Love"  is  a  song  hit  of  today  and  bell- 
hop Hamelberg  is  busy  writing  an- 
other. 
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The  telephone  call  he  thought 
was  a  joke  brought  fame  and  a 
band  of  his  own  to  Hal  Mclntyre. 


ANOTHER  CONNECTICUT 
YANKEE 

HTHE  phone  rang  sharply  and  the 
-■■  apple-cheeked,  six-foot  youngster 
swallowed  hard  when  the  voice  on  the 
other  end  of  the  wire  filtered  through. 
"This  is  Benny  Goodman  speaking." 
You  couldn't  blame  the  boy  for  be- 
ing cautious.  He'd  had  experiences 
before  with  home  town  practical 
jokers. 

"Yeah,"   he 
mouthpiece, 


t» 


piped   curtly    into   the 
'and    if    you're    Benny 
Goodman,  then  I'm  Santa  Claus." 

But  that  caustic  retort  didn't  stop 
the  conversation.  The  man  was  seri- 
ously insistent. 

"Look,  Hal  Mclntyre,  if  you  think 
I'm  really  kidding  you,  call  me  back 
at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  in  New 
York." 

Hal  made  one  more  attempt  to  ex- 
pose the  stranger. 

"Okay,  Mister  Benny  Goodman,  I'll 
do  that,  but  I'll  reverse  the  charges!" 

But  thirty  minutes  later  the  excited, 
twenty-two-year-old,  band-crazy  Con- 
necticut lad,  who  spent  his  daytime 
hours  working  in  the  Remington -Rand 
typewriter  plant  and  his  nights  play- 
ing an  inspired  saxophone  in  his  own 
local  eight-piece  orchestra,  was  tell- 
ing his  experience  to  Jane  Avery,  his 
best  girl. 

"Jane,  honey,"  he  gulped,  "it  really 
was  Benny  Goodman!  He  wants  me 
to  come  to  New  York  tonight!" 

Jane  seemed  more  excited  than  Hal. 
Her  cheeks  were  flushed  as  she 
gripped  the  boy's  hand  tightly. 

"What  did  you  tell  him?" 

Hal's  face  fell.  Then  he  stammered: 
"I  told  him  I  couldn't  come  until  Mon- 
day. I've  got  a  picnic  date  with  you 
Sunday  and  even  Benny  Goodman 
isn't  going  to  make  me  break  it!" 
Continued  on  page  52 


I  was  a  Wife  m  name  o/i/y" 


A  NEGLECTED  WIFE  REGAINS 

HER   HAPPINESS   BY   OVERCOMING 

HER  "ONE  NEGLECT" 


I.  Oor  marriage  started  out  like  a  story-book  romance.  We  were  so  head-over-heels  in  love. 
But  soon  my  romance  faded.  Jim's  love  turned  to  cold  indifference.  I  suffered  agonies. 


2.  Mrs.  M.  dropped  in  one  morning  and  caught 
me  crying.  She  dragged  the  whole  sad  story 
out  of  me.  "My  dear,"  she  said,  "don't  mind 
my  frankness — you  see,  I  used  to  be  a  Regis- 
tered Nurse,  and  I  understand  your  trouble. 
So  many  wives  lose  their  husbands'  love  be- 
cause of  carelessness  about  feminine  hygiene. 


3.  "Our  head  physician  set  me  straight,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  M.  "Headvised  his  women  patients 
to  use  Lysol  for  intimate  personal  care.  Lysol, 
you  see,  is  a  powerful  germicide;  used  accord- 
ingtoeasydirections,it  killsall  vaginal  germ-life 
on  instant  contact  .  .  .  yet  can't  harm  sensi- 
tive tissues.  It  cleanses  and  deodorizes,  too." 


4.  I've  used  Lysol  for  feminine  hygiene  ever 
since — with  never  the  slightest  worry  about  its 
effectiveness.  Lysol  is  so  economical — it  never 
dents  my  budget.  And — oh,  yes,  Jim  is  once 
more  "that  way"  about  me — and  am  I  happy! 


Why  you  can  depend  on  Lysol 

GENTLE  YET  POWERFUL—  Used  as 
directed,  Lysol  is  gentle  to  delicate  tis- 
sues (not  an  acid — no  free  alkali),  yet 
there  is  no  germ-life  in  the  vaginal  tract 
that  Lysol  mil  not  kill  on  instant  con- 
tact. SPREADING— No  other  widely 
advertised  douche  preparation  has  the 
wide  spreading  power  Lysol  has — Lysol 
solution  virtually  searches  out  germ-life 
in  tiny  folds  other  liquids  may  never 
reach.  ECONOM  ICAL— Small  bottle 
makes  almost  4-sallons  solution. 
CLEANLY  ODOR  — Soon  disappears. 
HOLDS  STRENGTH  to  last  drop— play- 
sale  with  Lysol. 


Copr..  1942.  by  Lehn  &  Kink  ProducU  Corp. 


1KF*  For   new   FREE   booklet   (in   plain   wrapper)   about    Feminine   Hygiene,   send   postcard 
or  letter  for  Booklet  R.T.M.-T42.  Address:  Lehn  &  Fink,  Bloomheld,  N.  J. 
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IOUISE  GARRETSON  stared  un- 
seeingly  out  of  the  train  window  at 
the  dingy,  busy  platform.  She  felt 
listless  and  oppressed.  In  her  mind 
she  was  hearing,  not  the  sound  of 
the  bustle  of  porters  and  trucks,  but 
the  rattle  and  bang  and  murmur 
and  rumble  that  had  awakened  her 
on  her  first — and  only — morning  in 
New  York  City. 

Her  blue  eyes  misted  over  with 
tears.  She  had  not  even  had  time  to 
grow  used  to  the  ceaseless,  noisy 
stirring  of  life  in  the  city.  Miserably, 
she  remembered  how  happy  she  had 
been  that  morning  two  days  ago — no 
— a  lifetime  ago.  She  remembered 
how  she  had  jumped  out  of  bed  and 
run  to  the  window  and  feasted  her 
eyes  on  the  unfamiliar  sight  of  a  city 
beginning  the  business  of  the  day. 

She  had  watched  people  scurrying 
through  the  traffic  and  disappearing 
down  stairways,  which  she  realized 
must  lead  to  the  Subways.  She  had 
watched  cars  and  trucks. fighting  for 
the  right  of  way  and  stopping  and 
starting  at  the  silent  command  of 
the  red  and  green  lights  on  the  cor- 
ners. Like  thin,  small  echoes,  she 
had  heard  the  cry  of  a  newsboy  and 
the  shout  of  a  truck  driver  and  the 
steady,  impatient  honkings  of  horns. 

All  at  once,  she  had  felt  that  she 

must  hurry  and  become  a  part  of  all 

.  this.  There  was  so  much  she  wanted 


to  see  and  do  and  know,  before  she 
had  to  settle  down  and  find  a  job. 
She  had  dressed  quickly,  almost 
feverishly,  and  soon  stood  before  the 
mirror,  appraising .  herself. 

She  had  been  sure  of  herself,  then. 
Her  hat  was  smart  and  her  new 
Spring  coat  fitted  her  tall,  lithe  figure 
as  though  it  had  been  tailored  for  it. 
No,  she  had  smiled  at  herself,  no  one 
would  guess  the  scrimping  and 
slaving,  the  years  of  secret  longing 
that  had  gone  into  the  building  of 
this  moment,  when  she  was  free,  at 
last. 

She  had  been  sure  she  looked  like 
any  one  of  the  millions  of  girls  in 
New  York.  And  she  was  glad.  As  the 
train  had  carried  her  Eastward,  she 
had  cast  off  the  fetters  of  the  past, 
the  farm,  the  drudgery,  the  sordid- 
ness.  Her  crippled,  querulous  father 
and  her  gaunt,  overworked  Aunt 
Matilda  had  become  dream  figures, 
who  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  new 
Louise  Garretson,  who  was  going  to 
conquer  life  and  shape  her  own 
destiny. 

The  train  began,  slowly,  to  move 
out  of  the  station.  Louise  shivered 
and  her  left  hand  tightened  around 
the  crumpled  telegram  in  her  coat 
pocket.  Her  mind  went  back  to  that 
morning  again. 

She  had  been  so  happy,  so  unsus- 
pecting, as  she  rode  down  in  the 
elevator  and  fairly  danced  to  the 
desk  to  turn  in  her  key. 

"Good  morning,"  the  room  clerk. 


Adapted  by  Dena  Reed  from  an 
original  radio  story  by  Phillip  Bloom, 
heard    on    Grand    Central    Station. 


had  beamed  at  her.  Then,  "There's 
a  telegram  for  you,  Miss  Garretson." 

A  yellow  piece  of  paper.  "Your 
Aunt  Matilda  died  suddenly  this 
morning.  Come  home.  Father."  That 
was  all. 

Louise  had  crumpled  the  telegram 
and  thrust  it  into  her  pocket.  For 
one  still  moment,  she  had  told  her- 
self she  didn't  care,  she  would  never 
go  back,  nothing  was  so  important 
as  her  right  to  live  her  own  life.  The 
next  moment,  she  had  known  that 
her  life  was  not  her  own. 

For  the  next  moment,  standing 
there  in  the  lobby,  she  had  become  a 
little  girl  again,  a  frightened  little 
girl,  dragged  from  her  bed  and 
carried,  through  smoke  and  flames 
and  falling  walls,  to  safety.  She  had 
lived  again  through  the  terror  of 
shivering  in  the  cold  and  watching 
her  father  run  back  to  the  burning 
house,  to  appear  a  few  minutes  later, 
carrying  her  mother  and,  not  a  sec- 
ond too  soon,  pushing  his  limp 
burden  out  of  the  reach  of  the  col- 
lapsing beams.  She  had  felt  again 
the  horror  of  the  moment  when  she 
saw  the  porch  give  way  under  her 
father  and  the  heavy,  charred  rafters 
bury  him.  For   although   they   had 
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7Ae  desperate,  frightened 
cry  came  again  from  the 
house.  "I've  got  to  go 
back,  Denis,"   Louise  said. 


sne  were 


imprisoned  on  that  lonely  farm, 
with  her  father  as  the  jailer — 
until  the  rainy  night  when  a 
stranger    knocked    at    the    door 


not  snuffed  out  his  life  they  had 
made  him  into  a  hopeless  cripple. 

"Is  something  wrong?" 

Louise  had  started  and  stared  at 
the  clerk.  "No — yes,"  she  had  mur^ 
mured.  "I'll  have  to  leave,  right 
away." 

To  Louise,  slumped  down  in  her 
seat  on  the  train,  it  seemed  as  though 
she  had  stopped  living  with  those 
last  words  to  the  clerk.  In  a  few 
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hours,  she  would  be  there  and 
everything  would  be  over. 

Her  mind  shuddered  away  from 
the  realization  that  she  would  never 
be  free  as  long  as  her  father  lived. 
Yet,  it  was  so.  For  Louise  knew  that 
because  of  the  sacrifice  he  had  made 
to  save  her  mother's  life,  she  could 
never  desert  him. 

While  her  Aunt  Matilda  had  been 
alive,  she  had  felt  free  to  leave  him. 


She  had  even  felt  justified  in  fighting 
for  her  freedom,  because  only  by 
being  free  to  earn  her  living  could 
she  ever  help  them.  But  that  was 
over  now.  Aunt  Matilda  had  died, 
worn  out  by  overwork  and  poverty 
— just  as  Louise's  mother  had  been — 
just  as  she  herself  would  be,  some- 
day. 

Louise  cried  a  little,  then,  quietly. 
She    could    Continued    on   page  60 


JLiOUISE  GARRETSON  stared  un- 
seeingly  out  of  the  train  window  at 
the  dingy,  busy  platform.  She  felt 
listless  and  oppressed.  In  her  mind 
she  was  hearing,  not  the  sound  of 
the  bustle  of  porters  and  trucks,  but 
the  rattle  and  bang  and  murmur 
and  rumble  that  had  awakened  her 
on  her  first — and  only — morning  in 
New  York  City. 

Her  blue  eyes  misted  over  with 
tears.  She  had  not  even  had  time  to 
grow  used  to  the  ceaseless,  noisy 
stirring  of  life  in  the  city.  Miserably, 
she  remembered  how  happy  she  had 
been  that  morning  two  days  ago — no 
— a  lifetime  ago.  She  remembered 
how  she  had  jumped  out  of  bed  and 
run  to  the  window  and  feasted  her 
eyes  on  the  unfamiliar  sight  of  a  city 
beginning  the  business  of  the  day. 

She  had  watched  people  scurrying 
through  the  traffic  and  disappearing 
down  stairways,  which  she  realized 
must  lead  to  the  Subways.  She  had 
watched  cars  and  trucks  fighting  for 
the  right  of  way  and  stopping  and 
starting  at  the  silent  command  of 
the  red  and  green  lights  on  the  cor- 
ners. Like  thin,  small  echoes,  she 
had  heard  the  cry  of  a  newsboy  and 
the  shout  of  a  truck  driver  and  the 
steady,  impatient  honkings  of  horns. 

All  at  once,  she  had  felt  that  she 
must  hurry  and  become  a  part  of  all 
this.  There  was  so  much  she  wanted 


to  see  and  do  and  know,  before  she 
had  to  settle  down  and  find  a  job. 
She  had  dressed  quickly,  almost 
feverishly,  and  soon  stood  before  the 
mirror,  appraising .  herself. 

She  had  been  sure  of  herself,  then. 
Her  hat  was  smart  and  her  new 
Spring  coat  fitted  her  tall,  lithe  figure 
as  though  it  had  been  tailored  for  it. 
No,  she  had  smiled  at  herself,  no  one 
would  guess  the  scrimping  and 
slaving,  the  years  of  secret  longing 
that  had  gone  into  the  building  of 
this  moment,  when  she  was  free,  at 
last. 

She  had  been  sure  she  looked  like 
any  one  of  the  millions  of  girls  in 
New  York.  And  she  was  glad.  As  the 
train  had  carried  her  Eastward,  she 
had  cast  off  the  fetters  of  the  past, 
the  farm,  the  drudgery,  the  sordid- 
ness.  Her  crippled,  querulous  father 
and  her  gaunt,  overworked  Aunt 
Matilda  had  become  dream  figures, 
who  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  new 
Louise  Garretson,  who  was  going  to 
conquer  life  and  shape  her  own 
destiny. 

The  train  began,  slowly,  to  move 
out  of  the  station.  Louise  shivered 
and  her  left  hand  tightened  around 
the  crumpled  telegram  in  her  coat 
pocket.  Her  mind  went  back  to  that 
morning  again. 

She  had  been  so  happy,  so  unsus- 
pecting, as  she  rode  down  in  the 
elevator  and  fairly  danced  to  the 
desk  to  turn  in  her  key. 

"Good  morning,"  the  room  clerk. 


Adapted  by  Dana  Reed  from  ai 
original  radio  story  by  Phillip  Bloom, 
heard    on    Grand    Central    Station, 


had  beamed  at  her.  Then,  "There's 
a  telegram  for  you,  Miss  Garretson." 

A  yellow  piece  of  paper.  "Your 
Aunt  Matilda  died  suddenly  this 
morning.  Come  home.  Father."  That 
was  all. 

Louise  had  crumpled  the  telegram 
and  thrust  it  into  her  pocket.  For 
one  still  moment,  she  had  told  her- 
self she  didn't  care,  she  would  never 
go  back,  nothing  was  so  important 
as  her  right  to  live  her  own  life.  The 
next  moment,  she  had  known  that 
her  life  was  not  her  own. 

For  the  next  moment,  standing 
there  in  the  lobby,  she  had  become  a 
little  girl  again,  a  frightened  little 
girl,  dragged  from  her  bed  and 
carried,  through  smoke  and  flames 
and  falling  walls,  to  safety.  She  had 
lived  again  through  the  terror  of 
shivering  in  the  cold  and  watching 
her  father  run  back  to  the  burning 
house,  to  appear  a  few  minutes  later, 
carrying  her  mother  and,  not  a  sec- 
ond too  soon,  pushing  his  limp 
burden  out  of  the  reach  of  the  col- 
lapsing beams.  She  had  felt  again 
the  horror  of  the  moment  when  she 
saw  the  porch  give  way  under  her 
father  and  the  heavy,  charred  rafters 
bury  him.   For   although   they  had 
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The  desperate,  frightened 
cry  came  again  from  the 
house.  "I've  got  to  go 
back,   Denis,"   Louise  said. 


not  snuffed  out  his  life  they  had 
made  him   into  a  hopeless  cripple. 

"Is  something  wrong?" 

Louise  had  started  and  stared  at 
the  clerk.  "No — yes,"  she  had  mur- 
mured. "I'll  have  to  leave,  right 
away." 

To  Louise,  slumped  down  in  her 
seat  on  the  train,  it  seemed  as  though 
she  had  stopped  living  with  those 
last  words  to  the  clerk.  In  a  few 


hours,  she  would  be  there  and 
everything  would  be  over. 

Her  mind  shuddered  away  from 
the  realization  that  she  would  never 
be  free  as  long  as  her  father  lived. 
Yet,  it  was  so.  For  Louise  knew  that 
because  of  the  sacrifice  he  had  made 
to  save  her  mother's  life,  she  could 
never  desert  him. 

While  her  Aunt  Matilda  had  been 
alive,  she  had  felt  free  to  leave  him. 


She  had  even  felt  justified  in  fighting 
for  her  freedom,  because  only  by 
being  free  to  earn  her  living  could 
she  ever  help  them.  But  that  was 
over  now.  Aunt  Matilda  had  died, 
worn  out  by  overwork  and  poverty 
— just  as  Louise's  mother  had  been — 
just  as  she  herself  would  be,  some- 
day. 

Louise  cried  a  little,  then,  quietly. 
She    could    Continued    on    page  60 
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In  sending  the  man  she  loved  back  to  the  past  that 
was  haunting  him,  Carol  knew  she  was  risking  her 
own  happiness.  But  it  was  a  gamble  she  had  to  take 


IT  WAS  a  silly  thing  to  do;  and 
standing  beside  the  merry-go- 
round,  idly  watching  the  after- 
noon crowd,  Carol  Bates  wondered 
why  she  had  come  here.  The  glitter 
of  the  amusement  park  was  brighter 
at  night  than  on  this  sunny  after- 
noon, and  better  remembered  than 
seen.  Its  paint  was  peeling  and  its 
fun  was  mostly  an  illusion  described 
by  the  hoarse  cries  of  the  barkers. 
People  are  like  an  amusement  park, 
Carol  thought.  Sham  and  pretense. 
And  if  you  get  them  under  the  cold 
light  of  day  you  see  their  paint  is 
cracked  and  their  voices  hoarse 
from  crying  their  own  virtues  into 
the  ears  of  the  world. 

But  driving  by  in  her  car,  the 
gaudy  palaces  had  claimed  her  for  a 
moment.  She  had  come  in.  Per- 
haps it  was  because  she  had  wanted 
to  get  away  from  her  own  life — 
from  her  father,  and  Kenzie,  and 
his  troubles. 

She  turned  to  leave.  Then  she 
saw  the  little  boy.  He  was  about 
twelve,  she  guessed,  with  old 
clothes,  but  very  clean,  and  his  eyes 
were  eager.  His  arms  were  loaded 
with  the  trinkets  they  gave  away  at 
the  ball  games  and  shooting  galler- 
ies. But  still  Carol  saw  the  longing 
in  him  for  the  merry-go-round. 

"Would  you  like  to  ride?"  Carol 
asked  him,  more  from  a  desire  to 
hear  him  talk  than  actually  to  take 
him  for  a  ride. 

"Naw,"  he  said.  "That's  kid  stuff." 
But  he  kept  on  watching  it. 

"How  did  you  win  all  the  prizes?" 
Carol  offered. 

"Shooting,"  the  boy  said  matter- 
of-factly.  "I'm  a  pretty  good  shot." 
He  was  bragging,  but  when  he 
looked  at  Carol  she  saw  that  he  was 
smiling  too.  She  liked  him.  The 
slender  brown  arms,  the  head  rab- 
bitty  and  shock-haired,  blond  as  hay 
in  the  sun.    He  was  alive  and  happy. 
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Carol  could  tell. 

"What's  your  name?"  she  said. 

"They  call  me  Bobby."  He  was 
watching  the  merry-go-round  again. 

"Who  does?" 

The  boy  looked  at  her,  and  for 
an  instant  there  was.  suspicion  in 
his  eyes.  "Oh,  Michael  and  every- 
body."   He  passed  it  off. 

"Who's  Michael?" 

"He's  my  pal." 


"Is  he  here  with  you?" 

"Yes,  he's  here."  The  boy  was 
tough  inside,  Carol  decided — not 
hard,  but  weathered,  as  though  he'd 
been  through  storms  that  had  set 
his  character  so  that  now  he  felt  too 
old  for  the  merry-go-round,  yet 
wistfully  wished  to  be  younger. 
Thinking  this,  she  smiled. 

"There's  Michael,"   Bobby  said. 

Carol  looked  for  a  boy  his  own 
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NOW  TOLD  AS 
A  COMPLETE  NOVELETTE 


Carol's  eyes  blazed.  "You've 
got  to  go  back,"  she  said. 
"Not  for  me,  but  for  yourself." 


age.  There'  were  none.  Then  she 
saw  a  man  coming  toward  them  with 
a  slight  limp  and  a  look  of  distrust 
on  his  face.  It  was  a  strange  face, 
set  and  a  little  cynical,  Carol 
thought,  but  the  brown  eyes  were 
clear  and  alert,  almost  piercing. 

When  the  man  drew  near,  he 
slowed  and  looked  at  her  more 
closely. 

Michael  West  was  a  man  who  had 
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turned  his  back  on  the  world,  and 
at  times  like  these,  when  the  world 
had  to  be  met,  he  retreated  into  a 
stiff  dignity. 

"Bobby,"  he  said,  "will  you  come 
now?"  He  tried  to  avoid  looking  at 
Carol. 

"Oh,  she's  all  right,"  Bobby  said 
surprisingly. 

Carol  laughed,  and  Michael  could 
see   why   Bobby   thought    so.      She 


was  that  rare  thing — a  pretty  girl 
without  affectation — and  when  she 
laughed  it  was  apparent.  Michael 
had  to  smile  too.  "Has  he  been 
bothering  you?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  she  said,  still  chuckling. 
"I've  been  bothering  him." 

"Me  too."  It  was  Michael's  turn 
to  laugh. 

"Are  you  two  brothers?"  Carol 
wanted  to  know. 

"No,  we're  just  what  you  might 
call  chance  acquaintances."  Michael 
put  his  hand  on  Bobby's  shoulder. 
He  was  not  a  tall  man,  only  a  few 
inches  taller  than  Carol  and  he  was 
thin,  but  he  stood  so  that  he  gave 
the  impression  of  solidity. 

And  standing  there,  wishing  that 
Bobby  would  come  away,  he  had 
not  really  looked  at  Carol.  When 
he  did,  Bobby's  hand  was  in  his 
and  they  were  leaving.  Then  he 
saw  the  half  pain  in  her  soft  eyes, 
the  look  that  meant  she  was  trou- 
bled in  her  heart. 

Michael  knew  his  weakness.  He 
knew  that  all  people  who  were  weak 
or  troubled  or  hurt  called  out 
something  in  him  that  wanted  to 
help.  Because  he  too  had  been 
betrayed  by  man  and  his  jealousies 
and  inhumanities,  and  he  recog- 
nized that  thing  in  others  by  some 
sense  higher  than  the  ordinary. 

Now,  when  he  saw  the  look  in 
his  own  eyes  mirrored  in  Carol's  he 
no  longer  wanted  to  go. 

"Why  don't  you  introduce  me  to 
your  friend?"  he  said  to  Bobby. 

"Cause  I  don't  know  her  name." 

"It's  Carol  Bates." 

"Mine's   Michael  West." 

The  way  they  said  it  was  very 
simple  and  informal,  like  young 
children.  If  Bobby  weren't  here, 
it  couldn't  have  happened,  Michael 
thought.  Then  they  both  laughed, 
and  Michael  could  feel  himself 
blushing. 
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IT  WAS  a  silly  thing  to  do;  and 
standing  beside  the  merry-go- 
round,  idly  watching  the  after- 
noon crowd,  Carol  Bates  wondered 
why  she  had  come  here.  The  glitter 
of  the  amusement  park  was  brighter 
at  night  than  on  this  sunny  after- 
noon, and  better  remembered  than 
seen.  Its  paint  was  peeling  and  its 
fun  was  mostly  an  illusion  described 
by  the  hoarse  cries  of  the  barkers. 
People  are  like  an  amusement  park, 
Carol  thought.  Sham  and  pretense. 
And  if  you  get  them  under  the  cold 
light  of  day  you  see  their  paint  is 
cracked  and  their  voices  hoarse 
from  crying  their  own  virtues  into 
the  ears  of  the  world. 

But  driving  by  in  her  car,  the 
gaudy  palaces  had  claimed  her  for  a 
moment.  She  had  come  in.  Per- 
haps it  was  because  she  had  wanted 
to  get  away  from  her  own  life — 
from  her  father,  and  Kenzie,  and 
his  troubles. 

She  turned  to  leave.  Then  she 
saw  the  little  boy.  He  was  about 
twelve,  she  guessed,  with  old 
clothes,  but  very  clean,  and  his  eyes 
were  eager.  His  arms  were  loaded 
with  the  trinkets  they  gave  away  at 
the  ball  games  and  shooting  galler- 
ies. But  still  Carol  saw  the  longing 
in  him  for  the  merry-go-round. 

"Would  you  like  to  ride?"  Carol 
asked  him,  more  from  a  desire  to 
hear  him  talk  than  actually  to  take 
him  for  a  ride. 

"Naw,"  he  said.  "That's  kid  stuff." 
But  he  kept  on  watching  it. 

"How  did  you  win  all  the  prizes?" 
Carol  offered. 

"Shooting,"  the  boy  said  matter- 
of-factly.  "I'm  a  pretty  good  shot." 
He  was  bragging,  but  when  he 
looked  at  Carol  she  saw  that  he  was 
smiling  too.  She  liked  him.  The 
slender  brown  arms,  the  head  rab- 
bitty  and  shock-haired,  blond  as  hay 
in  the  sun.    He  was  alive  and  happy. 
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Carol  could  tell. 

"What's  your  name?"  she  said. 

"They  call  me  Bobby."  He  was 
watching  the  merry-go-round  again. 

"Who  does?" 

The  boy  looked  at  her,  and  for 
an  instant  there  was  suspicion  in 
his  eyes.  "Oh,  Michael  and  every- 
body."   He  passed  it  off. 

"Who's  Michael?" 

"He's  my  pal." 


"Is  he  here  with  you?" 

"Yes,  he's  here."  The  boy  was 
tough  inside,  Carol  decided — not 
hard,  but  weathered,  as  though  he'd 
been  through  storms  that  had  set 
his  character  so  that  now  he  felt  too 
old  for  the  merry-go-round,  yet 
wistfully  wished  to  be  younger. 
Thinking  this,  she  smiled. 

"There's  Michael,"   Bobby   said. 

Carol  looked  for  a  boy  his  own 
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age.  There'  were  none.  Then  she 
saw  a  man  coming  toward  them  with 
a  slight  limp  and  a  look  of  distrust 
on  his  face.  It  was  a  strange  face, 
set  and  a  little  cynical,  Carol 
thought,  but  the  brown  eyes  were 
clear  and  alert,  almost  piercing. 

When  the  man  drew  near,  he 
slowed  and  looked  at  her  more 
closely. 

Michael  West  was  a  man  who  had 


turned  his  back  on  the  world,  and 
at  times  like  these,  when  the  world 
had  to  be  met,  he  retreated  into  a 
.  stiff  dignity. 

"Bobby,"  he  said,  "will  you  come 
now?"  He  tried  to  avoid  looking  at 
Carol. 

"Oh,  she's  all  right,"  Bobby  said 
surprisingly. 

Carol  laughed,  and  Michael  could 
see   why    Bobby    thought    so.      She 


was  that  rare  thing — a  pretty  girl 
without  affectation — and  when  she 
laughed  it  was  apparent.  Michael 
had  to  smile  too.  "Has  he  been 
bothering  you?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  she  said,  still  chuckling. 
"I've  been  bothering  him." 

"Me  too."  It  was  Michael's  turn 
to  laugh. 

"Are  you  two  brothers?"  Carol 
wanted  to  know. 

"No,  we're  just  what  you  might 
call  chance  acquaintances."  Michael 
put  his  hand  on  Bobby's  shoulder. 
He  was  not  a  tall  man,  only  a  few 
inches  taller  than  Carol  and  he  was 
thin,  but  he  stood  so  that  he  gave 
the  impression  of  solidity. 

And  standing  there,  wishing  that 
Bobby  would  come  away,  he  had 
not  really  looked  at  Carol.  When 
he  did,  Bobby's  hand  was  in  his 
and  they  were  leaving.  Then  he 
saw  the  half  pain  in  her  soft  eyes, 
the  look  that  meant  she  was  trou- 
bled in  her  heart. 

Michael  knew  his  weakness.  He 
knew  that  all  people  who  were  weak 
or  troubled  or  hurt  called  out 
something  in  him  that  wanted  to 
help.  Because  he  too  had  been 
betrayed  by  man  and  his  jealousies 
and  inhumanities,  and  he  recog- 
nized that  thing  in  others  by  some 
sense  higher  than  the  ordinary. 

Now,  when  he  saw  the  look  in 
his  own  eyes  mirrored  in  Carol's  he 
no  longer  wanted  to  go. 

"Why  don't  you  introduce  mc  to 
your  friend?"  he  said  to  Bobby. 

"Cause  I  don't  know  her  name." 

"It's  Carol  Bates." 

"Mine's  Michael    West." 

The  way  they  said  it  was  very 
simple  and  informal,  like  young 
children.  If  Bobby  weren't  here, 
it  couldn't  have  happened,  Michael 
thought.  Then  they  both  laughed, 
and  Michael  could  feel  himself 
blushing. 


//  Bobby  weren't  here,  it  couldn't  have  happened,  Michael 
thought.    They  both  laughed,  and  he  felt  himself  blushing. 


They  walked  together  toward  the 
parking  lot,  and  Bobby  wandered 
ahead,  kicking  at  the  hard  edges  of 
the  asphalt  walk.  Behind  them  the 
hoarse  voices  and  the  delighted 
shrieks  of  girls  oh  the  roller  coaster 
receded  into  dimness. 

"Do  you  come  here  often?" 
Michael  knew  the  question  was 
awkward,  but  what  else  could  he 
say? 

Carol  laughed.  "This  is  the  first 
time  in  five  years." 

"There's  an  old  belief,"  Michael 
said,  "and  I  guess  the  modern  doc- 
tors recognize  its  wisdom,  that  when 
a  person  is  troubled  he  tries  to  be 
young  again.  Subconsciously,  I 
mean,  so  the  scenes  of  his  childhood 
seem  dearer  and  he  wants  to  go  back 
to  them." 

"I  believe  in  that  too,"  Carol  said. 


"That's  exactly  why  I  came  here 
today." 

"Maybe  that's  why  people  who 
have  suffered  frequently  seem  so 
young  in  spirit,"  Michael  mused. 

"I'm  sure  of  it;  and  people  who 
are  incapable  of  real  suffering  al- 
ways seem  so  settled  and  solid  and 
impervious." 

"It's  because  they  can't  under- 
stand." As  he  said  it,  Michael 
stopped  beside  the  old  truck  he  and 
Bobby  used  for  their  deliveries. 

"Why,  do  you  work  for  Mrs. 
Anderson?"   Carol   said,   surprised. 

"Yes,  do  you  know  her?" 

"Of  course.  We've  bought  eggs 
from  Mrs.  Anderson  ever  since  I  can 
remember.  That  truck  is  as  familiar 
as  my  own  back  yard." 

"Why  yes — Bates!  I  know.  We 
delivered  three  dozen  to  your  house 


yesterday." 

"That's  right." 

"But  why  haven't  we  seen  you  in 
the  past  three  weeks?" 

"I  was  away  until  four  days  ago." 

It  made  them  both  feel  as  though 
they  were  old  friends.  Michael  was 
congratulating  himself  on  finding 
this  mutual  acquaintance,  when 
Bobby,  who  had  climbed  into  the 
driver's  seat,  leaned  precariously  out 
of  the  side  and  shouted,  "Hey 
Michael,  are  you  coming?  Or  aren't 
you?" 

"Yes,  right  away." 

So  they  said  goodbye  there,  stand- 
ing at  the  tail  gate  of  the  truck,  and 
Carol  went  on  down  the  line  of 
parked  cars  to  her  own  coupe. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  farm, 
Michael  found  himself  humming  an 
old  tune.  It  swelled,  grew  louder 
in  his  throat.  He  wanted  to  stop 
and  get  out  his  accordion,  but  in- 
stead he  drove  a  little  faster,  and 
finally  he  sang  at  the  top  of  his  lungs 
with  Bobby  piping  along  in  the 
treble. 

The  next  morning,  when  he  and 
Bobby  got  up,  the  sun  was  barely 
over  the  eastern  hills,  and  the  song 
was  again  in  Michael's  heart.  Mrs. 
Anderson  looked  at  him  strangely 
when  he  came  down  to  breakfast. 

"A  fine  time  to  sing,  Michael 
West.  Only  birds  sing  before  break- 
fast." 

Michael  laughed.  "Then  I'm  a 
bird,  Mrs.  Anderson.  A  big  bird 
with  no  wings  and  long  legs." 

Mrs*.  Anderson  sniffed.  "Sounds 
like  a  kind  of  bird  that  don't  exist 
anymore." 

"He  was  acting  crazy  yesterday 
too,  Mrs.  Anderson,"  Bobby  put  in. 

"If  that's  what  it  does  to  you  to 
get  an  afternoon  off,  you'll  get  no 
more  as  long  as  you  work  here," 
Mrs.  Anderson  declared. 

"Bet  we  do,"  Bobby  whispered  to 
Michael  very  loudly. 

Mrs.  Anderson  humphed  at  them, 
but  her  eyes  twinkled. 

"She  might  mean  it  this  time," 
Michael  whispered  back. 

"Not  when  she  rattles  the  stove 
lid  like  that." 

Mrs.  Anderson  set  before  each  of 
them  a  great  plate  of  gently  steam- 
ing hot  cakes.  "Eat,"  she  com- 
manded. "And  don't  be  making  fun 
of  your  elders.  And  when  you  finish 
those,  Bobby,  I've  got  another  batch 
baking.  There's  not  enough  flesh  on 
your  ribs  to  suit  me." 

Bobby  poured  the  thick  maple 
syrup  over  the  cakes  until  the  plate 
swam  with  it.  Then  he  put  a  piece 
of  golden  butter  on  the  very  top. 
He  waved  a  fork  at  Michael  before 
he  dug  in.  "Make  him  eat  too,"  he 
said. 

"He'll  Continued  on  page  70 
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Why  had  Carol  come  to  the  amusement  park 
that  day?      Perhaps   there   is   a   destiny   .   .   . 
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The  day  he  took  the  plane,  Robin 
held  me  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
me  and  told  me  to  think  about  him. 


THE  late  afternoon  sun  burned 
down  on  me  as  I  walked 
through  the  park.  It  was  the 
heart  of  summer,  and  gay.  There 
was  laughter  and  voices  and  young 
couples  arm-in-arm.  Maybe  that's 
why  I  began  to  think  of  Robin — 
Robin  Marshall.  Because  only  with 
him — 

But  Robin  Marshall  was  dead. 

For  three  long  empty  years  I  had 
been  trying  to  grasp  that  reality — 
telling  myself,  over  and  over,  "You 
can't  bring  him  to  life,  you  have  to 
forget." 

Always  another  voice  would  re- 
mind me  to  be  sure,  terribly  sure, 
before  I  believed.  Perhaps  there 
had  been  a  mistake,  perhaps  he  was 
still  alive. 

Some  of  those  youths  out  with 
their  girls  that  afternoon" glanced  at 
me  as  I  passed  them.  It  was  pleasant 
— to  be  smart  and  attractive.  The 
straw-colored  dress  with  its  wide 
blue  belt  matched  the  turban  and 
went  well  with  blue  eyes  and  dark 
wavy  hair.  But  knowing  how  to 
dress — well,  I  was  working  in  a 
dress  shop  and  clothes  were  my 
daily  bread. 

I  was  day-dreaming  on  the  way 
home,  remembering  Robin  and  that 
summer  we  had  together,  those  few 
months  of  happiness  with  him.  And 
then  I  thought  of  Ralph. 

Ralph  Berry  whom  I'd  known  all 
my  life,  who  had  hated  Robin  and 
warned  me  against  him.  Ralph  who 
was  a  comer  in  the  real  estate  world, 
according  to  my  Dad.  Who  had 
wanted  to  marry  me  ever  since  I 
was  a  little  girl. 

Ralph  and  Dad  were  there  when 
I  reached  the  apartment.  Dad  was 
reading  the  afternoon  paper  in  his 
chair  by  the  window.  I  ran  in  to 
kiss  him  and  I  saw  his  lined  face 
was  worried  and  drawn. 

I  started  for  my  room  to  primp 
before  dinner,  waving  a  greeting 
to  Ralph  who  sat  on  the  sofa  across 
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Which  was  the  real  Robin  Marshall?  The  man  she  had  loved  for  so  long — 
the  criminal  her  father  had  feared — or  this  man  who  looked  at  her  ivith  sorrow 
in  his  eyes?    Only  her  heart  could  find  the  truth  behind  a  strange  masquerade 


from  Dad,  but  Ralph  stopped  me. 
"Wait,  Marion.  There's  something 
we  have  to  tell  you." 

The  grim  note  in  his  voice  startled 
me.  Dad's  newspaper  slipped  to  the 
floor.  They  were  both  looking  at  me. 

"What's  happened,  you  two?"  I 
tried  to  smile.  "You  look  like  the 
end  of  the  world." 

Dad  said,  "You've  got  to  brace 
yourself  for  a  shock,  Marion." 

"Dad,  I  can  take  it.  What's  hap- 
pened?" 

Ralph  stood  up,  erect  and  stern. 
"Robin  Marshall  is  back." 

"Robin!" 

I  heard  myself  echo  the  name,  but 
it  was  a  moment  before  the  realiza- 
tion struck  home,  before  I  felt  my- 
self grow  dizzy.  Robin  alive!  But — 

"He'll  be  here  tonight,"  Ralph 
added  slowly. 

I  reached  out  to  Dad,  to  steady 
myself.  I  could  hear  my  heart 
pounding  in  my  breast. 

Even  then  I  knew  something  was 
wrong.  There  was  something  stilted 
arid  unreal  in  the  way  they  acted. 
Dad's  long  fingers  running  through 
his  iron-gray  hair.  Ralph  cold  and 
unreachable.  Yet  with  Ralph,  per- 
haps, it  was  understandable. 

His  parents  and  mine  knew  each 
other  even  before  we  were  born. 
We  grew  up  together  and  every- 
body —  except  me  —  expected  that 
one  day  we  would  marry.  Dad 
works  for  a  real  estate  concern  and 
Dad's  influence  helped  Ralph  obtain 
a  position  in  the  firm  after  he  was 
graduated  from  college. 

I  kept  house  for  Dad  after  my 
mother  died.  Ralph  was  a  frequent 
guest,  and  I  went  out  with  him  often. 
But  one  day  a  man  I'd  never  seen 
before  came  to  see  my  father.  He 
said  his  name  was  Robin  Marshall. 

I  hadn't  ever  known  anyone  like 
him  before.  He  was — the  word  is 
free.  He  seemed  on  fire  with  ambi- 
tion and  the  excitement  of  living. 
Always    talking    about    how    every 
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man  has  a  right  to  his  own  dreams, 
to  take  his  own  chances.  Even  in 
the  way  he  dressed  he  was  rakish 
and  dashing.  And  his  face  was  lean 
and  his  eyes  the  color  of  the  sea. 

That  was  a  wonderful  time.  I  was 
with  Robin  almost  every  night,  lis- 
tening to  him  talk  of  becoming 
a  great  engineer,  of  how  he  would 
build  great  bridges  across  empty 
space. 

It  was  one  of  his  engineering 
dreams  that  had  brought  him  to  Dad. 
The  company  for  whom  Dad  worked 
owned  some  property  in  South 
America.    If  it  could  be  developed — 

At  first  Dad  turned  him  down. 
He  and  Ralph  were  bitterly  opposed 
to  Robin.  They  tried  to  tell  me  I 
shouldn't  see  him.  I  couldn't  under- 
stand them,  but  I  put  it  down  to  the 
fact  that  Ralph  was  jealous  and  Dad 
sided  with  him. 

Yet  their  reaction  when  I  told 
them  Robin  and  I  were  going  to  be 
married  was  strange.  I'd  rather  ex- 
pected a  violent  scene  but  it  was 
just  the  opposite.  Dad  actually  tried 
to  seem  pleased. 


Written  in  thrilling  story  form 
by  Will  Oursler,  from  the  orig- 
inal radio  drama  by  Roger  Quale 
Denny,  heard  on  Stars  Over  Holly- 
wood, Saturday,  12:30  P.M..EWT, 
on    CBS,    sponsored    by   Dari-Rich 


"If  you  and  Robin  love  each 
other,"  he  told  me,  "that's  all  that 
matters." 

We  made  plans  for  the  marriage. 
I  knew  that  Robin  needed  a  job,  and 
Dad  agreed  to  let  him  investigate 
the  South  American  property,  to  see 
if  it  could  be  developed.  Robin  and 
I  talked  about  the  future  and  every- 
thing centered  on  the  South  Amer- 
ican project. 

The  day  at  the  airport,  he  took 
me  in  his  arms  in  front  of  all  of  them 
and  kissed  me  and  told  me  to  think 
about  him  and  he'd  be  back. 

Only  he  didn't  come  back.  The 
morning  came  when  Dad,  his  face 
white,  told  me  they'd  had  word  from 
the  airlines.  The  plane  had  crashed. 
Some  of  the  victims  were  missing, 
but  Robin — they  thought  they  had 
found  his  body. 

I  was  too  hysterical  to  make 
sense.  Dad  flew  down  on  the  next 
plane  to  make  the  identification.  I 
saw  his  face  when  he  got  back,  and 
I  knew  it  had  been  Robin.  He  told 
me  they'd  buried  him  there. 

I  clung  to  a  last  hope,  that  Dad 
might  have  been  mistaken.  The 
identification,  after  such  an  accident, 
would  be  difficult,  and  a  vibrant  be- 
ing like  Robin — it  wasn't  possible 
he  was  dead. 

But  Dad  said  there  couldn't  have 
been  a  mistake. 

They  tried  to  help  me  forget.  And 
Ralph  for  three  years  had  been 
pleading  with  me  to  marry  him.  I 
was  sorry  he  loved  me,  sorry  be- 
cause I  couldn't  return  that  love. 

Now  I  was  trying  to  hide  my  own 
happiness.  "I  knew  he  was  alive," 
I  told  them.    "I  always  knew." 

Ralph  closed  his  eyes.  "He'll  be 
here  after  dinner.  Around  seven- 
thirty.  Stopped  in  at  the  office  to- 
day.   He'll  tell  you — " 

"I'd  better  get  dressed,"  I  said, 
and  tried  to  sound  calm. 

I  was  a  long  time  getting  ready. 
The  white  dress'  was  the  one,  it  had 
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the  spirit  of  spring  and  youth.  That 
was  the  line  I  used  in  the  shop — 
now  I  was  actually  believing  it  my- 
self. I  fussed  with  the  gardenia  in 
my  hair. 

The  two  men  gasped  when  I  stood 
in  the  archway  and  asked  them  how 
I  looked. 

Ralph  surveyed  me  coolly,  as  if  I 
were  some  inanimate  statue.  "Hardly 
what  you'd  call  practical,  Marion." 

"But  you  do  think  it's  pretty?" 

"Is  that  all  you  think  about?  Be- 
ing pretty?" 

["  DIDN'T  answer.  I'd  grown  used 
to  his  way  of  hurting.  It  was  be- 
cause he  was  jealous,  and  I  knew 
jealousy  made  people  say  things 
they  didn't  mean. 

They  wouldn't  answer  my  ques- 
tions about  Robin.  "He'll  tell  you 
himself,"  Ralph  said,  "when  he  gets 
here." 

I  tried  to  hide  my  nervousness. 
We  finished  dinner  and  sipped  our 
coffee  in  the  living  room.  I  heard 
the  big  grandfather's  clock  strike 
seven-thirty  and  I  felt  myself  grow 
taut  and  all  sorts  of  ideas  went 
through  my  mind — maybe  it  was 
some  kind  of  joke,  maybe  he  wasn't 
coming  after  all,  maybe  he  was 
married — 

The  doorbell  rang  and  my  heart 
seemed  to  stop  beating  and  I  heard 
Dad  say,  "It's  probably  for  you, 
Marion." 

I  was  so  scared,  it  was  all  I  could 
do  to  walk  to  the  door.  My  hand 
reached  out  to  the  knob  and  turned 
it  and  pulled  the  door  open. 

Robin  was  standing  there.  For  a 
moment  I  couldn't  speak  or  move 
or  do  anything  at  all. 

It  was  the  same  Robin,  the  same 
tall  strength,  the  same  twisted  grin, 
mischief  in  his  eyes. 

"Hello,"  he  said.     "Is—" 

I  said,  "Robin  —  Robin  —  you've 
come  back." 

It  was  hardly  more  than  a  whis- 
per.   He  said,  "Marion!" 

For  what  seemed  an  eternity  he 
looked  at  me.  And  at  last,  very  low, 
he  said,  "Yes,  I  have  come  back, 
haven't  I?" 

He  stepped  forward  and  bent 
down  and  kissed  me.  It  wasn't  a 
long  kiss.  But  its  warmth  stayed 
on  my  lips. 

"It's  been  so  long,"  I  said.  "So 
terribly  long." 

We  went  into  the  living  room, 
and  Ralph  greeted  him,  pleasant  but 
reserved.  Dad  came  over  and  shook 
hands.  I  could  not  miss  the  awk- 
wardness of  that  moment;  no  one 
seemed  to  know  what  to  say. 

The  same  Robin  I  had  known.  But 
now  I  saw  he  was  changed,  marked 
by  time.  And  here  in  the  living 
room,  the  sparkle  had  gone  from  his 
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eyes  and  he  seemed  ill  at  ease. 

It  was  Ralph,  curiously,  who  broke 
the  silence.  "I  guess,"  he  said,  "you 
two  would  like  to  be  alone.  Prob- 
ably a  lot  to  talk  over.  We've  got 
business — " 

But  Robin — Robin  who  hadn't 
seen  me  in  those  years — actually 
wanted  them  with  us. 

"We'll  all  go  out,"  he  said  loudly. 
"We'll  make  it  a  party." 

He  forced  them  to  agree,  finally, 
and  we  went  out  together. 

That  was  an  evening  I  have  tried 
to  erase  from  my  memory.  Because 
all  the  joy  of  seeing  him  and  being 
with  him  again  ended. 

We  went  from  one  night  club  to 
another  and  all  the  time  he  spent 
in   talking   of   the   women   he   had 
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known  in  South  America,  of  nights 
in  Rio,  dancing  and  making  love. 

After  midnight,  we  arrived  at  a 
cabaret  in  the  downtown  section. 
I  tried  to  keep  the  talk  away  from 
Robin's  South  American  escapades.  I 
told  him  about  the  dress  shop,  how 
I  had  got  the  job  on  my  own,  how 
I  wanted  the  feeling  of  paying  my 
own  way. 

"It  isn't  a  big  job  or  anything.  But 
it's  the  kind  of  work  I  like".  And 
it's  kept  me  busy — " 

We'd  had  so  many  discussions 
about  our  ideas  and  our  plans  in  the 
past — before  he'd  gone  away.  The 
memory  of  those  times  came  back  to 


me  now  and  it  almost  seemed,  for  a 
moment,  as  if  I  were  taking  up 
where  we'd  left  off. 

But  I  was  surprised  at  the  hard 
glint  that  came  into  his  eyes.  In- 
stead of  being  pleased,  he  seemed 
almost  angry.  It  dawned  on  me  sud- 
denly that  he'd  been  that  way  all 
evening,  whenever  I'd  tried  to  talk 
with  him. 

"Is  anything  the  matter?"  I  asked. 
"Aren't  you  glad  to  know  I've  been 
working  hard?" 

"Sure,  I'm  pleased."  His  voice 
was  flat.  "But  it  does  seem  a  little 
foolish." 

"Foolish?" 

"That's  what  I'd  call  it.  You're 
working  hard  and  that's  good.  But 
you'll  never  get  rich  that  way.  You 
ought  to  find  yourself  a  better 
racket  than  that." 

"Racket?"  The  way  he  said  it  was 
so  unlike  him.  "You  wouldn't  have 
talked  like  that  before." 

"I  was  a  young  fool  then."  His 
tone  was  contemptuous.  "I've 
learned  a  lot  since  then.  Enough  to 
know  there  isn't  any  point  wasting 
time  on  penny-ante.  People  worry 
too  much  about  keeping  everything 
on  the  up  and  up.  That's  so  much 
bunk.     Get  what  you  can — " 

"Robin!"  A  sense  of  horror  ran 
through  me.  "You've  changed.  I 
don't  understand — " 

"Sure  I've  changed.  What  do  you 
think  I  stayed  in  South  America  for? 
To  be  a  good  neighbor?  I  was  look- 
ing for  a  racket — a  way  to  chisel  out 
a  hunk  of  dough  quick.  Almost  had 
it,  too.  But  the  war  came,  and  the 
police  clamped  down  on  foreigners 
and  I  had  to  get  out.  Just  the  same, 
that's  the  smart  way." 

It  wasn't  possible.  And  yet  I  saw 
his  eyes,  narrow,  full  of  greed.  He 
must  have  known  what  I  was  think- 
ing because  he  said  slowly,  "Don't 
be  a  Pollyanna,  Marion." 

Something  within  me  died.  I  was 
cold  and  numb.  I  closed  my  eyes 
but  there  was  no  holding  back  the 
tears.  I  put  my  hands  to  my  face 
and  tried  to  stifle  the  sobs. 

Robin '  was  silent.  After  a  few 
moments,  I  regained  control  of  my- 
self. I  stood  up,  shook  back  a  loose 
lock  of  hair.  I  was  glad  for  the  dim 
lights  in  the  night  club. 

"Ralph,  please  take  me  home'. 
Now." 

Without  a  word,  he  went  to  get  my 
cape  from  the  check  room.  The 
others  were  standing  too.  I  couldn't 
bring  myself  to  look  at  Robin.  I 
felt  his  hand  on  my  arm  and  drew 
away. 

Robin  said.  "I  can't.  I  can't  do 
this." 

I  turned  to  him.  "What  do  you 
mean?" 

"It's  that  Continued  on  page  67 
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I  WANTED  Nell  Burnham  to  stay 
with  me.    I  didn't  want  to  be  left 

alone.    But   I   couldn't   tell   her 
that. 

"You'd  better  rest  until  the  broad- 
cast, Janice,"  Nell  said.  She  pressed 
my  arm  and  her  soft  gray  eyes 
smiled  gently.  "I'm  so  glad."  she 
whispered.   Then,  she  was  gone. 

And  I  was  terrified.  The  dressing 
room  was  so  still  that  my  thoughts 
became  almost  tangible  things,  tear- 
ing at  me.  At  the  rehearsal,  it  had 
been  easy  to  evade  my  thoughts,  to 
hide  my  sense  of  shame,  even  from 
myself.  There  had  been  dozens  of 
people  in  the  radio  theater.  I  had 
been  able  to  concentrate  on  them, 
their  voices,  their  kindness. 

But  now  I  was  alone.  I  couldn't 
escape  the  memories  that  had  been 
haunting  me  for  days,  the  terrible 
recollection  of  the  understanding 
that  had  come  to  me  too  late.  Miser- 
ably, I  turned  away  from  the  closed 
door. 

On  the  opposite  wall,  there  was  a 
row  of  mirrors,  each  one  of  them 
casting  a  shadowy  reflection.  It  took 
me  a  few  seconds  to  recognize  my- 
self in  that  slender,  black  clad  figure 
with  the  soft,  blonde  hair  so  effec- 
tively set  off  by  a  small,  heavily 
veiled,  black  hat.  I  shuddered,  sud- 
denly engulfed  by  that  same  sick 
feeling  that  had  swept  over  me,  a 
little  while  before,  when  I'd  heard 
the  glowing  words  with  which  Mr. 
Bradley  was  planning  to  introduce 
me  to  the  radio  audience. 

I  moved  toward  a  chair.  And,  as  I 
stepped  forward,  a  scrap  of  white 
gleamed  like  a  beacon  in  my  black- 
gloved  hand.  I  sat  down  and  spread 
that  piece  of  paper  on  the  make-up 
shelf. 

"Unconfirmed  report  Lt.  James 
Nichols  found.  Trying  to  confirm  by. 
short  wave.  More  later." 

Mr.  Bradley  had  handed  me  this 
Radio  Press  dispatch  after  the  re- 


"Maybe  I  don't  love  you,  but 
I  want  you,"  Ray  said.  "You're 
lovely     and     very     desirable." 


The  world  called  her  a  heroine,  but  Janice  knew 
she  deserved  nothing  but  contempt  because  she  had 
let  Jimmy  go  into  danger  without  her  love.  Now, 
at  the  broadcast,  she  prayed  for  strength  to  confess 
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hearsal.  This  was  what  Nell  was 
talking  about,  when  she  said  she 
was  glad. 

"Please,  God,"  I  prayed,  "let  it  be 
true.  Let  him  be  alive.  Give  me  a 
chance  to  tell  him  I  love  him,  that 
it  was  all  a  horrible  mistake.  Please, 
God,  give  him  back  to  me." 

I  stared  at  myself  in  the  mirror. 
Then,  somehow,  it  wasn't  my  face 
there  in  the  glass.  It  was  Jimmy's 
face,  smiling  softly,  his  warm,  dark 
eyes  tender,  as  I  had  seen  them  so 
often,  his  lean  face  tan  and  glow- 
ing and  his  dark  hair  brushed  tight 
to  his  head.  I  covered  my  eyes.  I 
couldn't  bear  it.  How  could  I  have 
been  such  a  fool?  How  could  this 
have  happened  to  us? 

VK/  E  started  our  married  life, 
Jimmy  and  I,  with  everything 
in  our  favor.  We  were  young  and 
healthy  and  ridiculously  in  love. 
The  future  was  bright  ahead  of  us. 
For  such  a  young  man,  Jimmy  was 
already  a  success — and  it  was  a 
success  of  his  own  making. 

Only  two  years  before  we  were 
married,  when  his  father  had  died, 
Jimmy  had  left  Annapolis — where 
he  was  just  entering  his  third  year 
— and  had  taken  over  the  running 
of  the  small  advertising  agency, 
which  in  his  father's  hands  had  been 
a  pretty  shaky  enterprise.  In  a  short 
time,  Jimmy  had  not  only  put  it  on 
its  feet,  but  was  well  on  the  way  to 
building  it  into  a  big  thing. 

I  was  insanely  happy,  those  first 
two  years,  and  terribly  proud  of  my 
Jimmy.  I  had  everything  a  girl 
could  ever  want.  I  loved  Jimmy  and 
he  loved  me.  He  belonged  to  me 
and  I  belonged  to  him.  And  we  were 
going  to  live  happily  ever  after! 

By  the  time  we'd  been  married  al- 
most three  years,  the  agency  had 
grown  so  much  and  prospered  so 
well,  that  we  were  able  to  move  to 
our  own  house  in  the  suburbs. 
Jimmy  gave  me  the  house  and,  for 
himself,  he  bought  a  plane.  It  was 
a  fine  old  house  and  I  loved  it.  We 
were  getting  along  fine.  At  least,  I 
thought  we  were. 

And  then,  one  morning,  I  woke  up 
feeling  strangely,  unaccountably, 
empty  and  lonely.  I  couldn't  under- 
stand it.  Had  Jimmy  and  I  quar- 
relled and  not  made  up?  No,  I  re- 
membered, we  hadn't  quarreled— 
not  exactly.   - 

Jimmy  had  come  home  very  tired, 
the  evening  before.  We  had  had 
dinner  in  almost  complete  silence. 
And,  afterwards,  Jimmy  had  patted 
my  shoulder  and  said,  "Think  I'll 
take  a  turn  in  the  plane.  Want  to 
come,  Janice?" 

I  was  a  little  irritated  with  him 
for  asking  me.  He  knew  perfectly 
well  I  got  sick  in  a  plane.    He  also 
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knew  I  hated  his  dashing  off  in  that 
plane  all  the  time. 

"Jimmy,"  I  had  said,  "can't  we 
drive  in  to  town  and  see  a  movie, 
or  something?" 

"Look,  darling,"  he'd  said.  "I'm 
all  tied  up  in  knots — tight.  I'll  just 
take  a  short  flight — just  enough  to 
relax.  Then,  we'll  drive  in  and  see 
a  movie,  hm?" 

"There  was  a  time,"  I  had  said  a 
little  snappishly,  "when  I  was 
enough  for  you — enough  to  make  you 


relax,  without  needing  a  plane  ride." 
Jimmy  frowned.  "You  don't 
understand,  Janice,"  he'd  said  with 
a  helpless  sigh.  "There's  something 
about  flying — you  don't  like  to  fry — 
so  I  can't  explain  it  to  you — the  free 
feeling  you  get — the  way  every- 
thing, worries,  problems,  nerves, 
falls  away  from  you  up  there."  He'd 
gone  out  then.    And  he  hadn't  come 
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back  for  hours.  We  didn't  get  in  to 
a  movie. 

I  lay  there  a  long  time,  that  morn- 
ing, thinking  of  all  this.  And  always, 
I   was   stopped   at   that   one   point. 
"You  don't  understand.    I  can't  ex- 
plain it  to  you."  Jimmy  had  said 
those   things   to   me.      My   Jimmy, 
whom  I  had  thought  so  close  to  me 
that    we    didn't    need    words    for 
ik     understanding,     had     implied    that 
^   there  were  things  he  could  feel  and 
P^  know,  which  I  never  could.    And  I 
realized,  suddenly,  that  there  were 
lots    of    things,    little    things,    that 
should  have  shown  me  Jimmy  was 
drifting  away  from  me. 

Now,  I  know  what  I  should  have 
done.  I  should  have  run  to  Jimmy, 
while  it  was  all  fresh  in  my  mind 
and  told  him  how  frightened  I  was, 
how  I  felt.  And,  maybe,  if  I  had, 
Jimmy  would  have  told  me  all  about 
his  own  feelings  and  all  this  stupid- 
ity and  mess  could  have  been 
averted.  But  I  was  hurt  and  be- 
wildered and  I  thought  only  of  my- 
self. 

In  a  way,  we  were  both  at  fault,  I 
guess.  But  I  see  now  that  most  of 
the  fault  was  mine.  Someone  once 


said,  wisely,  that  the  art  of  love  lies 
in  forever  finding  something  new  in 
the  same  person.  Well,  Jimmy  was 
always  new  to  me.  His  business 
contacts  kept  him  on  his  toes,  his 
mind  alive,  growing.  Every  day,  he 
brought  home  all  this  freshness,  this 
newness  to  me.  And  I?  I'm  afraid 
I  didn't  change.  I'm  afraid  I  still 
lived  in  a  dream  world,  full  of  hazy 
illusions  and  vague  longings.  I 
wanted  us  to  "live  happily  ever 
after"  and  I  was  sure  we  would. 
Just  like  that! 

These  are  things  I  understand  and 
know,  now.  I  didn't  see  them,  then. 
Then,  my  pride  was  shattered,  my 
belief  in  our  love  was  gone.  And, 
because  I  couldn't  bear  to  stay 
around  the  house,  where  everything 
reminded  me  of  my  failure,  I  threw 
myself  into  a  flurry  of  social  activ- 
ity and,  very  soon,  found  a  balm,  if 
not  for  my  heart,  certainly  for  my 
vanity.  I  made  the  happy  discovery 
that  other  men  found  me  attractive, 
even  if  Jimmy  no  longer  did.  And 
I  thought  that  was  better  than 
nothing. 

XIAVING  started  on  this  path  quite 
innocently,  out  of  sheer  pique 
and  loneliness,  I  soon  found  myself 
being  swept  along  it,  almost  against 
my  will.  Our  marriage  automati- 
cally became  the  kind  of  marriage, 
which,  in  some  circles,  is  considered 
the  ideal — one  of  these  terribly 
modern,  you-go-your-way-I'll-go- 
mine  affairs. 

Looking  back  on  it,  I  don't  see 
how  Jimmy  stood  it.  I  know,  now, 
that  he  was  unhappy  and  confused 
and  just  as  miserable  without  me,  as 
I  was  without  him.  But  I  didn't 
find  that  out  until  much  later — 
when  it  was  all  over. 

Then,  I  just  drifted  along,  not 
caring  too  much  where  I  was  going. 
I'm  still  not  quite  clear  how  it  hap- 
pened that  the  circle  of  my  admirers 
— and  I  had  them — narrowed  itself 
down  to  Raymond  Haslitt. 

Ray  fascinated  me.  He  was  the 
kind  of  person  people  are  afraid  not 
to  know.  He  was  rather  thin,  with 
blond  hair  and  a  long,  sardonic 
looking  face.  His  eyes  were  steely 
gray  and  deep  set  and  wise,  not  in 
a  kindly  way,  but  in  a  cold,  analyti- 
cal way  that  saw  right  through 
people  to  their  most  hidden  weak- 
nesses. And  Ray  had  no  qualms 
about  using  the  secrets  his  sharp 
eyes  uncovered.  His  wit  was  based 
on  exposing  people's  foibles. 

Maybe  the  other  men  began  to 
stay  away  from  me,  because  they 
were  afraid  of  Ray's  tongue.  Maybe 
the  choice  was  mine.  Maybe  I 
preferred  Ray  to  the  others,  be- 
cause I  could  be  with  him  and  never 
think  of  Jimmy,   never  find   some 


word,  some  gesture,  reminding  me 
of  Jimmy  and  forcing  me  to  make 
comparisons.    I  don't  know. 

One  Fall  evening,  after  a  round 
of  night  clubs,  instead  of  heading 
for  River  road  to  take  me  home, 
Ray  drove  to  his  own  apartment 
house. 

"It's  late,"  I  said,  not  getting  out 
of  the  car. 

Ray  grinned  at  me.  "Time  for  a 
talk,  my   sweet." 

He  pulled  me  out  of  the  car.  We 
rode  up  on  the  elevator  to  his  pent- 
house in  silence.  He  led  me  out  to 
the  terrace,  pushed  me  into  a  chair 
and  poured  himself  a  drink.  He 
stood  before  me,  looking  at  me 
thoughtfully  for  a  long  time. 

Finally,  he  said,  "How  long  does 
this  go  on?" 

"This—?"  I  asked. 

"This  imitation  love  affair — call 
it  what  you  like,"  Ray  said.  "Are 
you  in  love  with  me,  Janice?" 

I  stared  at  him.  "I — I  don't  know. 
No,  I  don't  think  I  am,"  I  said  in  a 
small  voice. 

He  laughed.  "Well,  that'.s  an 
honest  beginning."  He  sprawled  out 
on  a  wicker  settee  and  he  was  just 
a  shadow  in  the  darkness.  "Now, 
we  can  talk  this  over  without  any 
sentimental  nonsense.  Will  you 
marry  me,  Janice?" 

I  was  stunned.  "Marry — ?"  I 
stammered.  "I'm  married — I  just 
said  I  don't  love  you — I — " 

"Wait,"  Ray  said  quietly.  "Let 
me  explain.  I'm  going  to  be  per- 
fectly frank  with  you.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  love  you,  or  not.  I  hope 
I  don't.  From  all  I've  seen,  love 
isn't  much  of  a  foundation  for  mar- 
riage. Look  at  yourself.  You  were 
in  love  with  Jim,  weren't  you?"  I 
nodded  dazedly.  "All  right,  what 
happened?  You  fell  out  of  love  and 
then  you  had  nothing  to  hang  on 
to." 

"If  that's  the  way  you  feel,"  I 
said,  "why  do  you  want  to  marry 
me — or  anyone?" 

Ray  chuckled.  "Maybe  I  don't 
love  you,  but  I  want  you.  You're  a 
very  lovely  creature — very  desir- 
able. It's  more  than  that,  though. 
I'm  pretty  lonely.  I  know  a  lot  of 
people,  but  I  don't  like  them  and 
they  don't  like  me.  Most  of  them 
are  just  afraid  of  me.  Of  all  the 
people  I  know — especially  women — 
you're  about  the  only  person  I  could 
stand  having  around.  So  here  it  is. 
I  can't  honestly  offer  you  love,  but 
I  can  give  you  companionship,  a 
luxurious,  amusing  life  and  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  passion." 

"But  there's  Jimmy — "  I  began. 

"Come  now,"  Ray  said.  "Isn't  it 
a  little  late  to  resurrect  your  con- 
science? You  be  frank,  too.  Actually, 
you've  been  unfaithful  to  Jim  for 
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my  shoulder  and  said,   "Think  I'U  take  a  short  mgnt— just  enougn  to  aouuc  uy^&— jy~  ---  .  ~~~  ~ ~, 

take  a  turn  in  the  plane.    Want  to  relax.   Then,  we'll  drive  in  and  see  so  I  can't  explain  it  to  you-the  free 

come    Janice'"  a  movie,  hm?»  feeling    you    get— the    way    every- 

I  was  a  little  irritated  with  him          "There  was  a  time,"  I  had  said  a  thing,    worries,    problems,    nerves, 

for  asking  me.     He  knew  perfectly  little     snappishly,     "when     I     was  f alls  awa y. f rom  yo u  up  them    Hed 

well  I  got  sick  in  a  plane.    He  also  enough  for  you-enough  to  makeyou  gone  out  then.    And  he  hadn  t  come 
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hearsal.  This  was  what  Nell  was 
talking  about,  when  she  said  she 
was  glad. 

"Please,  God,"  I  prayed,  "let  it  be 
true.  Let  him  be  alive.  Give  me  a 
chance  to  tell  him  I  love  him,  that 
it  was  all  a  horrible  mistake.  Please, 
God,  give  him  back  to  me." 

I  stared  at  myself  in  the  mirror. 
Then,  somehow,  it  wasn't  my  face 
there  in  the  glass.  It  was  Jimmy's 
face,  smiling  softly,  his  warm,  dark 
eyes  tender,  as  I  had  seen  them  so 
often,  his  lean  face  tan  and  glow- 
ing and  his  dark  hair  brushed  tight 
to  his  head.  I  covered  my  eyes.  I 
couldn't  bear  it.  How  could  I  have 
been  such  a  fool?  How  could  this 
have  happened  to  us? 

VU  E  started  our  married  life, 
Jimmy  and  I,  with  everything 
in  our  favor.  We  were  young  and 
healthy  and  ridiculously  in  love. 
The  future  was  bright  ahead  of  us. 
For  such  a  young  man,  Jimmy  was 
already  a  success — and  it  was  a 
success  of  his  own  making. 

Only  two  years  before  we  were 
married,  when  his  father  had  died, 
Jimmy  had  left  Annapolis — where 
he  was  just  entering  his  third  year 
— and  had  taken  over  the  running 
of  the  small  advertising  agency, 
which  in  his  father's  hands  had  been 
a  pretty  shaky  enterprise.  In  a  short 
time,  Jimmy  had  not  only  put  it  on 
its  feet,  but  was  well  on  the  way  to 
building  it  into  a  big  thing. 

I  was  insanely  happy,  those  first 
two  years,  and  terribly  proud  of  my 
Jimmy.  I  had  everything  a  girl 
could  ever  want.  I  loved  Jimmy  and 
he  loved  me.  He  belonged  to  me 
and  I  belonged  to  him.  And  we  were 
going  to  live  happily  ever  after! 

By  the  time  we'd  been  married  al- 
most three  years,  the  agency  had 
grown  so  much  and  prospered  so 
well,  that  we  were  able  to  move  to 
our  own  house  in  the  suburbs. 
Jimmy  gave  me  the  house  and,  for 
himself,  he  bought  a  plane.  It  was 
a  fine  old  house  and  I  loved  it.  We 
were  getting  along  fine.  At  least,  I 
thought  we  were. 

And  then,  one  morning,  I  woke  up 
feeling  strangely,  unaccountably, 
empty  and  lonely.  I  couldn't  under- 
stand it.  Had  Jimmy  and  I  quar- 
relled and  not  made  up?  No,  I  re- 
membered, we  hadn't  quarreled — 
not  exactly. 

Jimmy  had  come  home  very  tired, 
the  evening  before.  We  had  had 
dinner  in  almost  complete  silence. 
And,  afterwards,  Jimmy  had  patted 
my  shoulder  and  said,  "Think  I'll 
take  a  turn  in  the  plane.  Want  to 
come,  Janice?" 

I  was  a  little  irritated  with  him 
for  asking  me.  He  knew  perfectly 
well  I  got  sick  in  a  plane.    He  also 
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"/  didn't  want  to  break  it  to 
you  this  way,"  Jimmy  said.  "I 
can't  put  it  off  any  longer." 


knew  I  hated  his  dashing  off  in  that 
plane  all  the  time. 

"Jimmy,"  I  had  said,  "can't  we 
drive  in  to  town  and  see  a  movie, 
or  something?" 

"Look,  darling,"  he'd  said.  "I'm 
all  tied  up  in  knots— tight.  I'll  just 
take  a  short  flight — just  enough  to 
relax.  Then,  we'll  drive  in  and  see 
a  movie,  hm?" 

"There  was  a  time,"  I  had  said  a 
little  snappishly,  "when  I  was 
enough  for  you — enough  to  make  you 


relax,  without  needing  a  plane  ride." 
Jimmy  frowned.  "You  don't 
understand,  Janice,"  he'd  said  with 
a  helpless  sigh.  "There's  something 
about  flying — you  don't  like  to  fly- 
so  I  can't  explain  it  to  you — the  free 
feeling  you  get — the  way  every- 
thing, worries,  problems,  nerves, 
falls  away  from  you  up  there."  He'd 
gone  out  then.    And  he  hadn't  cohie 
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back  for  hours.  We  didn't  get  in  to 
a  movie. 

I  lay  there  a  long  time,  that  morn- 
ing, thinking  of  all  this.  And  always, 
I  was  stopped  at  that  one  point. 
"You  don't  understand.  I  can't  ex- 
plain it  to  you."  Jimmy  had  said 
those  things  to  me.  My  Jimmy, 
whom  I  had  thought  so  close  to  me 
that  we  didn't  need  words  for 
understanding,  had  Implied  that 
there  were  things  he  could  feel  and 
know,  which  I  never  could.  And  I 
realized,  suddenly,  that  there  were 
lots  of  things,  little  things,  that 
should  have  shown  me  Jimmy  was 
drifting  away  from  me. 

Now,  I  know  what  I  should  have 
done.  I  should  have  run  to  Jimmy, 
while  it  was  all  fresh  in  my  mind 
and  told  him  how  frightened  I  was, 
how  I  felt.  And,  maybe,  if  I  had, 
Jimmy  would  have  told  me  all  about 
his  own  feelings  and  all  this  stupid- 
ity and  mess  could  have  been 
averted.  But  I  was  hurt  and  be- 
wildered and  I  thought  only  of  my- 
self. 

In  a  way,  we  were  both  at  fault,  I 
guess.  But  I  see  now  that  most  of 
the  fault  was  mine.  Someone  once 


said,  wisely,  that  the  art  of  love  lies 
in  forever  finding  something  new  in 
the  same  person.  Well,  Jimmy  was 
always  new  to  me.  His  business 
contacts  kept  him  on  his  toes,  his 
mind  alive,  growing.  Every  day,  he 
brought  home  all  this  freshness,  this 
newness  to  me.  And  I?  I'm  afraid 
I  didn't  change.  I'm  afraid  I  still 
lived  in  a  dream  world,  full  of  hazy 
illusions  and  vague  longings.  I 
wanted  us  to  "live  happily  ever 
after"  and  I  was  sure  we  would 
Just  like  that! 

These  are  things  I  understand  and 
know,  now.  I  didn't  see  them,  then. 
Then,  my  pride  was  shattered,  my 
belief  in  our  love  was  gone.  And, 
because  I  couldn't  bear  to  stay 
around  the  house,  where  everything 
reminded  me  of  my  failure,  I  threw 
myself  into  a  flurry  of  social  activ- 
ity and,  very  soon,  found  a  balm,  if 
not  for  my  heart,  certainly  for  my 
vanity.  I  made  the  happy  discovery 
that  other  men  found  me  attractive, 
even  if  Jimmy  no  longer  did.  And 
I  thought  that  was  better  than 
nothing. 


JJAVING  started  on  this  path  quite 
innocently,  out  of  sheer  pique 
and  loneliness,  I  soon  found  myself 
being  swept  along  it,  almost  against 
my  will.  Our  marriage  automati- 
cally became  the  kind  of  marriage, 
which,  in  some  circles,  is  considered 
the  ideal — one  of  these  terribly 
modern,  you-go-your-way-I'U-go- 
mine  affairs. 

Looking  back  on  it,  I  don't  see 
how  Jimmy  stood  it.  I  know,  now, 
that  he  was  unhappy  and  confused 
and  just  as  miserable  without  me,  as 
I  was  without  him.  But  I  didn't 
find  that  out  until  much  later — 
when  it  was  all  over. 

Then,  I  just  drifted  along,  not 
caring  too  much  where  I  was  going. 
I'm  still  not  quite  clear  how  it  hap- 
pened that  the  circle  of  my  admirers 
— and  I  had  them — narrowed  itself 
down  to  Raymond  Haslitt. 

Ray  fascinated  me.  He  was  the 
kind  of  person  people  are  afraid  not 
to  know.  He  was  rather  thin,  with 
blond  hair  and  a  long,  sardonic 
looking  face.  His  eyes  were  steely 
gray  and  deep  set  and  wise,  not  in 
a  kindly  way,  but  in  a  cold,  analyti- 
cal way  that  saw  right  through 
people  to  their  most  hidden  weak- 
nesses. And  Ray  had  no  qualms 
about  using  the  secrets  his  sharp 
eyes  uncovered.  His  wit  was  based 
on  exposing  people's  foibles. 

Maybe  the  other  men  began  to 
stay  away  from  me,  because  they 
were  afraid  of  Ray's  tongue.  Maybe 
the  choice  was  mine.  Maybe  I 
preferred  Ray  to  the  others,  be- 
cause I  could  be  with  him  and  never 
think   of  Jimmy,   never  find   some 


word,  some  gesture,  reminding  mc 
of  Jimmy  and  forcing  me  to  make 
comparisons.    I  don't  know. 

One  Fall  evening,  after  a  round 
of  night  clubs,  instead  of  heading 
for  River  road  to  take  me  home, 
Ray  drove  to  his  own  apartment 
house. 

"It's  late,"  I  said,  not  getting  out 
of  the  car. 

Ray  grinned  at  me.  "Time  for  a 
talk,  my  sweet." 

He  pulled  me  out  of  the  car.  We 
rode  up  on  the  elevator  to  his  pent- 
house in  silence.  He  led  me  out  to 
the  terrace,  pushed  me  into  a  chair 
and  poured  himself  a  drink.  He 
stood  before  me,  looking  at  me 
thoughtfully  for  a  long  time. 

Finally,  he  said,  "How  long  does 
this  go  on?" 

"This— ?"  I  asked. 
"This   imitation   love  affair — call 
it  what  you  like,"  Ray  said.     "Are 
you  in  love  with  me,  Janice?" 

I  stared  at  him.  "I— I  don't  know. 
No,  I  don't  think  I  am,"  I  said  in  a 
small  voice. 

He  laughed.  "Well,  that's  an 
honest  beginning."  He  sprawled  out 
on  a  wicker  settee  and  he  was  just 
a  shadow  in  the  darkness.  "Now, 
we  can  talk  this  over  without  any 
sentimental  nonsense.  Will  you 
marry  me,  Janice?" 

I  was  stunned.  "Marry — ?"  I 
stammered.  "I'm  married — I  just 
said  I  don't  love  you — I — " 

"Wait,"  Ray  said  quietly.  "Let 
me  explain.  I'm  going  to  be  per- 
fectly frank  with  you.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  love  you,  or  not.  I  hope 
I  don't.  From  all  I've  seen,  love 
isn't  much  of  a  foundation  for  mar- 
riage. Look  at  yourself.  You  were 
in  love  with  Jim,  weren't  you?"  I 
nodded  dazedly.  "All  right,  what 
happened?  You  fell  out  of  love  and 
then  you  had  nothing  to  hang  on 
to." 

"If  that's  the  way  you  feel,"  I 
said,  "why  do  you  want  to  marry 
me — or  anyone?" 

Ray  chuckled.  "Maybe  I  don't 
love  you,  but  I  want  you.  You're  a 
very  lovely  creature — very  desir- 
able. It's  more  than  that,  though. 
I'm  pretty  lonely.  I  know  a  lot  of 
people,  but  I  don't  like  them  and 
they  don't  like  me.  Most  of  them 
are  just  afraid  of  me.  Of  all  the 
people  I  know — especially  women — 
you're  about  the  only  person  I  could 
stand  having  around.  So  here  it  is. 
I  can't  honestly  offer  you  love,  but 
I  can  give  you  companionship,  a 
luxurious,  amusing  life  and  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  passion." 

"But  there's  Jimmy — "  I  began. 
"Come  now,"  Ray  said.     "Isn't  it 
a  little  late  to  resurrect  your  con- 
science? You  be  frank,  too.  Actually, 
you've  been  unfaithful   to  Jim  for 
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months.  There's  such  a  thing  as 
mental  cheating,  too,  you  know. 
What  do  you  say,  Janice?  Will  you 
get  a  divorce  and  marry  me?" 

I  didn't  answer  him  for  a  long 
time.  It  was  so  coldblooded.  Yet, 
I  couldn't  help  seeing  his  logic. 
Maybe  this  wasn't  romantic,  but  it 
was  certainly  practical.  I'd  married 
Jimmy  for  love  and  what  had  be- 
come of  that?  Nothing.  Jimmy  had 
stopped  loving  me  and,  somewhere 
along  the  path,  I'd  stopped  loving 
him  and  we  lived  like  two  strangers 
in  the  same  house.  Jimmy  didn't 
even  care  enough  about  our  mar- 
riage to  protest  against  my  getting 
myself  talked  about.  This  thing 
that  Ray  was  offering  me  wouldn't 
go  off  like  a  rocket  and  burst  into 
lovely  colors  around  my  head.  There 
wouldn't  be  any  dreams,  any  illu- 
sions, any  wild  ecstasies.  But  it 
would  be  safe.  I'd  know  what  I 
was  getting  into,  right  from  the 
start.  I'd  tried  love  and  it  had  failed 
me.    Why  not  try  Ray's  way?  ■ 

"Why  not?"  I  whispered. 

RAY  jumped  to  his  feet  and 
pulled  me  into  his  arms.  He 
had  kissed  me  casually,  before,  but 
this  was  different,  s.omehow.  I  found 
myself  responding  to  it  hungrily. 

Ray  laughed  deep  in  his  throat. 
"We'll  get  along,  all  right,"  he  said. 
"I'll  take  you  home,  sweet,  before  I 
lose  my  head — like  ordinary  mor- 
tals." 

The  drive  back  to  the  suburbs 
seemed  very  short.  Ray  talked  in- 
cessantly, but  his  voice  was  just  a 
background  to  my  confused  emo- 
tions. I  felt  a  little  relieved,  as  you 
do  when  you've  made  a  long  de- 
ferred decision,  and  a  little  sad  and 
a  little  puzzled  by  the  way  my 
blood  had  surged  in  answer  to  Ray's 
kiss,  even  while  my  mind  kept 
whispering,  "Remember,  this  isn't 
love — just  a  reasonable  amount  of 
passion." 

"Better  tell  Jim,  right  away,"  Ray 
said,  as  he  kissed  me  goodnight.  "It's 
only  fair  that  you  should." 

The  house  was  all  dark.  I  was 
rather  glad  not  to  have  to  face 
Jimmy.  I  wanted  a  chance  to  think 
out  the  things  I  would  have  to  say 
to  him.  But,  as  I  stepped  into  my 
room,  I  heard  a  rustle  in  the  dark. 

"Janice,  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

It  was  Jimmy.  He  got  up  out  of 
the  big  chair  near  the  window.  I 
was  frightened,  suddenly.  Here  it 
comes,  I  thought,  he's  going  to  bring 
it  up  himself.  We're  going  to  have 
a  scene. 

"I've  been  trying  to  see  you  for 
days,"  Jimmy  said,  snapping  on  my 
bedside  lamp.  He  looked  tired,  his 
dark  eyes  were  filled  with  unhap- 
piness.  "I  don't  know  how  to  begin," 


he  said  biting  his  lip.  Then,  he  said 
bluntly,  "I've  applied  for  a  com- 
mission." 

"A  commission?" 

"In  the  Navy,"  he  said. 

"I  don't  understand,"  I  said. 

Jimmy  frowned.  "Janice,  there's 
a  war  going  on  and,  unless  I  miss 
my  guess,  we'll  be  in  it  soon.  The 
Navy  needs  pilots  and  I'm  a  darned 
good  one." 

I  didn't  know  what  to  say.  Of 
course,  I'd  been  aware  of  the  war 
that  was  sweeping  over  the  world. 
Some  of  Ray's  choicest  epigrams 
concerned  it.  But,  somehow,  I'd 
never  expected  that  war  to  touch 
me,  or  anyone  I  knew. 


"I  didn't  want  to  break  it  to  you 
this  way,"  Jimmy  went  on,  "but 
you've  been  so  busy  lately,  I 
haven't  had  a  chance.  Now,  I  can't 
put  it  off  any  longer.  I've  got  to 
leave  for  Pensacola  in  the  morning 
— for  training." 

"But  Jimmy,"  I  said  weakly. 
"There's  so  much  I  want  to—" 

"I  know,"  Jimmy  said,  putting  an 
arm  around  my  shoulder.  "There 
are  a  lot  of  things  I've  wanted  to 
talk  over  with  you,  too.  But  there's 
no  time,  now.  You  mustn't  worry, 
that's  all.  I've  arranged  everything. 
The  house  is  all  clear  and  in  your 
name.  I've  fixed  a  trust  fund  for 
you.     You'll  be  all  right." 

Suddenly,  something  fell  apart 
inside  of  me  and  I  burst  into  tears. 

"Darling,"  Jimmy  said  hugging 
me  close.  "Nothing  may, come  of 
it.  We  may  not  get  into  the  war. 
You  mustn't  cry.    I'll  be  all  right." 

How  could  I  tell  him  then?  May- 
be he  didn't  love  me  any  more,  but 
he  was  so  darned  conscientious,  he 
still  felt  so  responsible  for  me.    So, 


I  didn't  say  the  things  I  should  have 
said.  Instead,  I  let  Jimmy  comfort 
me,  even  make  love  to  me.  And,  all 
the  while,  I  kept  telling  myself  it 
would  be  better  to  write  to  him, 
later,  when  he  had  found  himself 
a  new  life. 

I  let  Jimmy  go  away  without 
telling  him.  And,  as  I  stood  on  the 
lawn  and  watched  him  take  off  in 
his  plane,  it  seemed  a  fitting  finish. 
He  had  gone  away  from  me  in  spirit 
a  long  time  ago,  I  thought.  Now,  he 
was  going  far  away  bodily,  too,  into 
another  world,  almost. 

Somehow,  the  weeks  passed  and  I 
still  didn't  write  Jimmy  the  truth. 
Ray  was  annoyed  with  me. 

"Janice,  you've  got  to  make  up 
your  mind,"  he  said.  "You're  not 
being  fair.  You  don't  love  him,  but 
you  let  him  go  on  thinking  you  do. 
He  doesn't  love  you,  but  you  go  on 
letting  him  think  he  has  to  pretend 
he  does,  because  you're  a  poor,  help- 
less, little  girl  lost  in  a  harsh  world. 
And  where  do  I  stand  in  all  this?" 

Ray  was  right,  of  course.  I  wasn't 
being  fair.  I  had  to  give  in  to  him, 
finally,  and  set  off  for  Reno. 

Just  before  I  left  New  York,  I 
wrote  to  Jimmy.  It  wasn't  easy  to 
do,  but,  in  the  end,  I  managed  it — 
a  cold,  short  note.  "I'm  going  to 
Reno,  Jimmy.  Our  marriage  has 
been  a  farce  for  a  long  time.  I'm 
sure  you've  felt  it.  I  have.  There's 
no  point  in  going  on  this  way.  I'm 
sorry  I  didn't  have  the  courage. to 
tell  you  this  before.  It  would  have 
saved  us  a  lot  of  misery  and  decep- 
tion. I'm  sorry  for  everything.' 
Goodbye  and  good  luck." 

Ray  and  I  reached  Reno  in  the 
second  week  of  November.  I  rented 
a  small  house  and  Ray  stayed  at  a 
hotel  nearby.  I  expected  Jimmy  to 
write,  but  he  didn't.  Ray  said 
that  just  proved  that  Jimmy  wanted 
a  divorce,  too.  And,  as  time  passed 
without  a  word  from  Jimmy,  I  be- 
gan to  believe  this,  too. 

Then,  suddenly  it  was  War!  I 
suppose  Reno  was  no  different  from 
any  other  place.  Everywhere  you 
went,  you'd  hear  it  on  every  tongue. 
Walking  along  the  streets,  you'd  see 
men  lined  up  outside  the  recruiting 
offices,  shivering  in  the  cold,  but 
with  determination  on  their  faces. 

And  I  kept  thinking  of  Jimmy. 
Jimmy  in  a  war!  It  was  one  thing 
to  have  stopped  loving  a  man,  but 
quite  another  to  think  of  his  being 
in  constant  danger.  I  felt  that  things 
like  divorces  and  personal,  emo- 
tional upsets  were  trivialities  beside 
the  terrible  events  that  were  affect- 
ing all  lives,  everywhere.  It  didn't 
seem  to  me  that  my  divorce  was  im- 
portant, that  this  was  the  time  for  it. 

Yet  Jimmy  and  I  had  stopped 
loving  each    Continued  on  page  48 
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Today  Michael  Kent  is  in  prison, 
accused  of  murder,  but  in  his 
memory  he  is  free  to  return  to 
happier  times  when  Dr.  Bob  and 
Janet,  or  his  other  friends,  used 
to  visit  him  on  the  farm  he  loves. 


RUTH  ANN  GRAHAM'S  quiet 
and  logical  nature  often  acts  as  a 
check  rein  on  the  temperamental 
spirit  of  her  twin  sister,  Janet. 
Ruth  and  Janet  are  very  close 
and  although  Janet  often  flies 
off  the  handle  her  affection  for 
her  sister  remains  steadfast. 
Ruth  fell  in  love  with  Dr.  Bob 
the  minute  she  met  him,  al- 
though he's  much  older  than  she. 
Shortly  after  her  marriage  to  Dr. 
Bob,  Ruth  discovered  that  he  had 
not  been  in  love  with  her  when 
they  were  married  and,  her  pride 
deeply  hurt,  she  left  him.  Later, 
however,  Dr.  Bob  convinced  her 
that  he  had  really  loved  her  with- 
out realizing  it  himself,  and  they 
were  happily  reunited.  Ruth  is  a 
writer  and  some  time  ago  wrote  a 
book  called  "Bachelor's  Chil- 
dren." It's  all  about  her  life  and 
Janet's  with  Dr.  Bob,  and  it  will 
soon  be  published.  Ruth  is  very 
fond  of  Michael  Kent,  the  boy 
her  husband  is  helping,  and  is 
also  doing  all  she  can  to  clear  his 
name.  Her  love  for  Dr.  Bob  has 
grown  with  the  years  and  his  de- 
votion has  made  up  for  any 
doubts  she  ever  had  about  him. 
(Played  by  Marjorie  Hannan) 
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MICHAEL  KENT  is  an  orphan  whom  Dr.  Bob 
has  helped  because  he  believes  him  to  be  an 
extremely  brilliant  young  man.  In  spite  of 
the  charges  against  Michael,  Dr.  Bob  is  sure 
of  his  innocence.  Michael's  life  has  not  been 
a  pleasant  one.  He's  a  writer  and  most  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  poverty.  He  suffered  a 
fractured  arm  when  a  child,  which  has 
caused  one  of  his  arms  to  be  slightly  shorter 
than  the  other,  and  it  was  for  this  reason 
that  he  was  recently  turned  down  by  the 
Army  when  he  wanted  to  join  it,  the  minute 
war  broke  out.  Not  long  ago,  he  went  to 
live  on  a  farm  given  him  by  kind-hearted 
old  Ellen  Collins.  There,  a  neighbor's 
daughter,  a  shrewd,  dishonest  girl  named 
Dottie,  decided  she  was  going  to  marry  him. 
Michael,  out  of  pity,  and  because  the  girl  he 
really  loved  had  turned  him  down,  married 
Dottie.  From  that  day  on  she  caused  him 
nothing  but  misery.  When  she  poisoned  his 
dog,  out  of  meanness,  he  threatened  to  kill 
her  and  left  the  house.  While  he  was  gone, 
one  of  Dottie' s  former  lovers,  a  gangster 
named  Ned  Cosmo,  slipped  into  the  house  and 
strangled  Dottie.  Michael  was  charged 
with  the  murder  on  circumstantial  evidence. 
(Played  by  Charles  Flynn) 
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DR.  BOB  GRAHAM,  an  excellent  physician  and  surgeon,  is  idealistically  devoted  to  helping  the  down- 
trodden. During  the  last  war,  a  top  sergeant  named  Dexter  saved  his  life  and  Dr.  Bob  promised  that 
he  would  some  day  repay  him.  When  Dexter  was  dying  six  years  ago,  he  called  Dr.  Bob  to  his  bed- 
side and  asked  him  to  look  after  his  twin  girls.  The  doctor  adopted  the  two  girls,  then  eighteen,  and 
called  them  "bachelor's  children."  He  married  Ruth,  the  quieter  of  the  two  girls,  while  Janet  married 
his  best  friend,  Sam  Ryder,  and  today  the  two  couples  live  next  door  to  each  other.  It  was  Dr.  Bob 
who  found  Michael  Kent  in  a  snow  storm  and  befriended  him.  Michael  is  accused  of  murdering  his 
wife  and  Dr.  Bob  is  trying  to  prove  him  innocent.    Everyone  always  turns  to  Dr.  Bob  in  time  of  trouble. 

(Played  by  Hugh  Studebaker) 
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JANET  RYDER  is  impulsive,  quick  tempered  but  lovable.  She  is  married  to  Sam  Ryder  and  although 
they  spat  a  great  deal,  they  defy  anyone  to  say  they  are  not  ideally  suited  to  one  another,  and  are  a 
very  happy  married  couple.  Janet  is  the  sort  of  person  who  loves  to  make  a  great  show  of  defending 
her  rights,  but  will  end  up  sacrificing  her  own  feelings  so  as  not  to  hurt  another's.  On  the  day  young 
Michael  Kent's  wife,  Dottie,  was  murdered,  Janet  overheard  the  couple  quarreling.  Dottie  had  just 
poisoned  Michael's  dog  and  Janet  heard  Michael  say,  "I  could  kill  you  for  that."  On  the  witness  stand  she 
was  forced  to  tell  what  she  had  heard.  Until  recently,  Janet  ran  her  own  interior  decorating  shop,  but 
Sam  objected  to  her  working,  so  at  last  she  gave  it  up  and  now  devotes  all  her  tiw,e  to  being  just  a  wife. 

(Played  by  Patricia  Duhlap) 


SAM  RYDER  never  thought  Janet 
would  ever  consent  to  marry  him  al- 
though he  loved  her  dearly.  So  he 
became  engaged  to  another  girl.  One 
day  when  they  were  out  riding,  their 
car  broke  down  and  they  were  forced 
to  take  shelter  in  a  home  where  a 
child  was  sick  with  Scarlet  Fever. 
They  both  were  quarantined  twenty- 
eight  days,  and  it  was  then  that 
Janet  discovered  she  was  in  love 
with  Sam.  He  broke  off  his  engage- 
ment and  they  were  married.  Sam  has 
tried  his  hand  at  a  number  of  pro- 
fessions but  is  now  a  radio  announcer. 
Sam  likes  to  tell  amusing  stories  and 
keep  people  smiling.  Sometimes  his 
light-hearted  jokes  are  too  much  for 
Janet  and  they  scrap  with  each  other 
fiercely.  But  after  a  few  pots  and 
pans  are  tossed  about,  they  go  back  to 
being  more  in  love  than  ever  before. 
(Played  by  Olan  Soule) 


ELLEN  COLLINS  is  Dr.  Bob's 
housekeeper.  Ellen  is  quite  bossy 
but  everyone  adores  her  and  con- 
siders her  a  member  of  the  family. 
Her  first  loyalty  is  to  Dr.  Bob 
whom  Ellen  has  taken  care  of  ever 
since  he  was  a  boy  of  eight  and 
anyone  who  dares  to  cross  him 
incurs  her  wrath.  Not  long  ago, 
the  doctor  bought  a  dictaphone 
and  hired  a  secretary  to  work 
with  him  on  recording  cases.  Ellen 
suddenly  appeared  on  the  scene, 
berated  the  secretary,  tried  to  run 
the  machine  herself  and  ruined  it. 
After  this  fiasco,  she  claimed  no- 
body appreciated  her  and  wanted 
to  leave.  These  are  regular  oc- 
currences with  Ellen.  Now  she 
feels  responsible  for  Michael 
Kent's  trouble  because  it  was  she 
who  gave  Michael  the  farm  on 
which  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted. Ellen's  completely  old- 
fashioned  and  slightly  neurotic, 
but  keeps  things  buzzing  about 
the  Graham  household  and  is 
idolized  by  Dr.  Bob  and  the  twins 
(Played  by  Marie  Nelson) 
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"Show  me  how  to  live!"  she  pleaded  in  her  loneliness, 
never  dreaming  when  she  mailed  her  daring  letter  that 
one   who   led  others  to  happiness  could  be  lonely  too 


THAT  NIGHT  I  wrote  the  letter 
I  was  lonely — perfectly  lonely 
and  wretched  was  what  I  told 
myself — and  I  tried  hard  to  put  it 
all  down  on  that  piece  of  paper.  I 
read  it  over  and  over  when  I'd 
finished  and  it  seemed  to  say  what  I 
meant,  especially  those  last  two 
paragraphs. 

"So  you  see,  Mr.  Monday," — that 
was  what  I  wrote — "all  I  want  to 
know  is  how  to  keep  the  cat  from 
getting  my  tongue  whenever  I  go 
out  with  a  boy,  and  how  to  stop 
myself  from  saying  the  wrong  thing 
whenever  I  do  say  something. 

"I've  been  listening  to  you  every 
Monday  night  for  a  long  time  and 
mostly  I  think  your  advice  is  aw- 
fully good.  If  you  can  just  help  me, 
too,   I'll  be   grateful   forever. 

"Yours  very  truly,  Grace  Jones." 

Of  course,  I  realized  the  "Yours 
very  truly"  was  a  little  formal,  after 
I'd  poured  out  my  heart  in  the  letter, 
but  I  felt  it  was  better  that  way. 
The  mere  fact  that  I'd  had  the 
courage  to  write  it  was  a  personal 
triumph,  and  I  sealed  it  up  and 
hurried  out  to  post  it  before  I 
changed  my  mind. 

It  was  strange,  how  exciting  .it 
was  to  mail  that  letter — as  if  I  were 
starting  something  new,  cutting  the 
strings  of  the  past.  There  was 
another  reason,  too — no  one  in  the 
world  except  myself  knew  I'd  writ- 
ten it,  not  even  Mary  Montague,  my 
room-mate.  That  was  curious,  be- 
cause it  had  been  Mary's  idea  in 
the  first  place. 

We've  been  room-mates,  Mary 
and  I,  for  a  long  time,  and  we  work 
in  the  same  office.  And  yet  we're  as 
different .  as  shadows  and  sunlight. 
Mary  is — the  only  word  is  lovely. 
But  she's  more  than  that,  she's  smart 
and  sophisticated  and  always  knows 
the  right  things  to  say.  And  she 
has  golden  hair  that  flops  over  her 
shoulders  and  large  blue  eyes  and 
the  way  she  wears  clothes — 

Maybe  you  can  understand  how 
it  is.  I'm  just  the  opposite  from 
Mary.  My  hair  is  a  dusty  shade  of 
brown  and  my  eyes  are  hazel  some- 


times and  other  times  they're  green 
and  no  one  especially  minds  what 
color  they  are  anyway.  Please  don't 
think  I'm  pitying  myself.  It's  just 
that  I  know  the  sort  of  person  I  am. 

The  whole  thing  had  started  the 
night  before.  Mary  and  her  fiance, 
Preston  Knight — he's  an  executive 
in  one  of  the  two  local  radio  stations 
— were  going  out  to  some  party. 
Mary  looked  stunning  in  her  long 
black  sleeveless  dress  and  Preston 
stood  there  admiring  her  and  then 
he  turned  to  me  and  flashed  one  of 
those  handsome  smiles. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  tonight, 
Grace?"  he  asked. 

I  was  sitting  over  on  the  sofa, 
pretending  to  be  interested  in  the 
evening  paper.  I  glanced  at  him 
and  said,  "Oh,  tonight  I  listen  to 
Mr.  Monday.  I  never  miss  him,  you 
know." 

Preston  looked  the  tiniest  bit 
puzzled.  "You  don't  mean  that  fel- 
low who  gives  advice  to  the  love- 
lorn?   That—" 

But  Mary  lifted  her  hand  and 
stopped  him.  "Now,  Pres,"  she  said, 
her  tone  reproving,  and  I  saw  the 
look  that  went  between  them.  A 
little  later,  on  their  way  out,  Mary 
was  talking  in  a  low  voice.  "Pres, 
you  shouldn't  have  said  anything 
against — " 

The  door  closed  and  I  couldn't 
hear  any  more.  But  I  knew  what 
she  was  saying.  Mr.  Monday  was 
one  of  my  favorites  and  Pres 
shouldn't  talk  against  him  even  if 
Pres  thought  he  was  terrible,  be- 
cause the  program  was  one  of  the 
few  bits  of  excitement  in  my  week. 

Mary  was  like  that.  She  hadn't 
said  anything  but  I  knew  she  was 
worried  about  me'  and  the  fact  that 
boys  simply  didn't  seem  attracted 
to  me  and  I  practically  never  had 
dates.  I  knew  she'd  been  thinking 
about  it  because  I  know  her  pretty 
well.  We'd  been  together  four  years 
and  were  very  close,  even  though  in 
recent  months  we  hadn't  seen  too 
much  of  each  other,  because  Mary 
was  out  almost  every  night  with 
Preston,  and  during  the  day  she's 


For  a  moment  he  didn't 
speak  and  then  he  said 
falteringly,  "Miss — Miss — 
are  you  Miss  Grace  Jones?" 
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secretary  to  one  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents and  I'm  a  typist  out  in  the 
main  office. 

When  Mary  got  home  that  night 
she  came  into  my  room  and  sat  on 
the  bottom  of  the  bed  and  began  to 
tell  me  how  I  ought  to  get  out  more 
and  stop  cooping  myself  up  in  four 
walls  and  wasting  away.  I  guessed 
they  had  talked  about  me  that  eve- 
ning. I  said  sure,  I'd  love  to  get  out 
more  and  how  did  I  go  about  it? 
She  said  she  thought  it  might  be  be- 
cause I  didn't  know  how  to  get 
along  with  men  too  well  and  I  said 
I  thought  she  was  right. 

".You  know  what  I'd  do  if  I  were 
you,  Grace?"  She  spoke  slowly. 
"I'd  write  that  fellow  you  listen  to 
on  the  radio — Mr.  Monday.  Tell 
him  your  problem.  You  put  a  lot 
of  faith  in  his  advice,  and  he  may 
be  just  the  one  to  tell  you  what 
to  do." 

It  was  true  I  liked  to  listen  to 
him,  liked  his  way  of  going  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem.  He  had  a 
dynamic  way  of  talking,  and  his 
advice  always  had  a  lift  to  it.  Still, 
writing  to  a  stranger,  putting  my 
heart  down  on  paper — I  shook  my 
head. 

"I  can't  do  it,  Mary.  It  might  be 
smart.  But  it's  out  of  the  question." 

Mary  didn't  say  any  more  about 
it.  She  told  me  about  the  party  that 
night  and  the  people  they'd  met 
and  then  she  said  goodnight  and 
went  off  to  bed. 

I  thought  over  the  idea,  after  she'd 
gone.  Lay  there  in  the  dark  and  de- 
bated with  myself.  I  felt  a  little 
ashamed  to  think  I  might  have  to 
write  somebody  to  ask  how  to  live, 
but  I  knew  it  was  foolish  to  look 
at  it  that  way.  Mr.  Monday  might 
be   able   to   give   me   the   advice   I 


"Show  me  how  to  live!"  she  pleaded  in  her  loneliness, 
never  dreaming  when  she  mailed  her  daring  letter  that 
one  who  led  others  to  happiness  could  he  lonely  too 


THAT  NIGHT  I  wrote  the  letter 
I  was  lonely — perfectly  lonely 
and  wretched  was  what  I  told 
myself — and  I  tried  hard  to  put  it 
all  down  on  that  piece  of  paper.  I 
read  it  over  and  over  when  I'd 
finished  and  it  seemed  to  say  what  I 
meant,  especially  those  last  two 
paragraphs. 

"So  you  see,  Mr.  Monday," — that 
was  what  I  wrote — "all  I  want  to 
know  is  how  to  keep  the  cat  from 
getting  my  tongue  whenever  I  go 
out  with  a  boy,  and  how  to  stop 
myself  from  saying  the  wrong  thing 
whenever  I  do  say  something. 

"I've  been  listening  to  you  every 
Monday  night  for  a  long  time  and 
mostly  I  think  your  advice  is  aw- 
fully good.  If  you  can  just  help  me, 
too,   I'll   be   grateful   forever. 

"Yours  very  truly,  Grace  Jones." 

Of  course,  I  realized  the  "Yours 
very  truly"  was  a  little  formal,  after 
I'd  poured  out  my  heart  in  the  letter, 
but  I  felt  it  was  better  that  way. 
The  mere  fact  that  I'd  had  the 
courage  to  write  it  was  a  personal 
triumph,  and  I  sealed  it  up  and 
hurried  out  to  post  it  before  I 
changed  my  mind. 

It  was  strange,  how  exciting  .it 
was  to  mail  that  letter — as  if  I  were 
starting  something  new,  cutting  the 
strings  of  the  past.  There  was 
another  reason,  too — no  one  in  the 
world  except  myself  knew  I'd  writ- 
ten it,  not  even  Mary  Montague,  my 
room-mate.  That  was  curious,  be- 
cause it  had  been  Mary's  idea  in 
the  first  place. 

We've  been  room-mates,  Mary 
and  I,  for  a  long  time,  and  we  work 
in  the  same  office.  And  yet  we're  as 
different  as  shadows  and  sunlight. 
Mary  is — the  only  word  is  lovely. 
But  she's  more  than  that,  she's  smart 
and  sophisticated  and  always  knows 
the  right  things  to  say.  And  she 
has  golden  hair  that  flops  over  her 
shoulders  and  large  blue  eyes  and 
the  way  she  wears  clothes — 

Maybe  you  can  understand  how 
it  is.  I'm  just  the  opposite  from 
Mary.  My  hair  is  a  dusty  shade  of 
brown  and  my  eyes  are  hazel  some- 


times and  other  times  they're  green 
and  no  one  especially  minds  what 
color  they  are  anyway.  Please  don't 
think  I'm  pitying  myself.  It's  just 
that  I  know  the  sort  of  person  I  am. 

The  whole  thing  had  started  the 
night  before.  Mary  and  her  fiance, 
Preston  Knight — he's  an  executive 
in  one  of  the  two  local  radio  stations 
— were  going  out  to  some  party. 
Mary  looked  stunning  in  her  long 
black  sleeveless  dress  and  Preston 
stood  there  admiring  her  and  then 
he  turned  to  me  and  flashed  one  of 
those  handsome  smiles. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  tonight, 
Grace?"  he  asked. 

I  was  sitting  over  on  the  sofa, 
pretending  to  be  interested  in  the 
evening  paper.  I  glanced  at  him 
and  said,  "Oh,  tonight  I  listen  to 
Mr.  Monday.  I  never  miss  him,  you 
know." 

Preston  looked  the  tiniest  bit 
puzzled.  "You  don't  mean  that  fel- 
low who  gives  advice  to  the  love- 
lorn?   That—" 

But  Mary  lifted  her  hand  and 
stopped  him.  "Now,  Pres,"  she  said, 
her  tone  reproving,  and  I  saw  the 
look  that  went  between  them.  A 
little  later,  on  their  way  out,  Mary 
was  talking  in  a  low  voice.  "Pres, 
you  shouldn't  have  said  anything 
against — " 

The  door  closed  and  I  couldn't 
hear  any  more.  But  I  knew  what 
she  was  saying.  Mr:  Monday  was 
one  of  my  favorites  and  Pres 
shouldn't  talk  against  him  even  if 
Pres  thought  he  was  terrible,  be- 
cause the  program  was  one  of  the 
few  bits  of  excitement  in  my  week 

Mary  was  like  that.  She  hadn't 
said  anything  but  I  knew  she  was 
worried  about  me'  and  the  fact  that 
boys  simply  didn't  seem  attracted 
to  me  and  I  practically  never  had 
dates.  I  knew  she'd  been  thinking 
about  it  because  I  know  her  pretty 
well.  We'd  been  together  four  years 
and  were  very  close,  even  though  in 
recent  months  we  hadn't  seen  too 
much  of  each  other,  because  Mary 
was  out  almost  every  night  with 
Preston,  and  during  the  day  she's 
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For  a  moment  he  didn't 
speak  and  then  he  said 
falteringly,  "Miss — Miss — 
are  you  Miss  Grace  Jones?" 
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secretary  to  one  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents and  I'm  a  typist  out  in  the 
main  office. 

When  Mary  got  home  that  night 
she  came  into  my  room  and  sat  on 
the  bottom  of  the  bed  and  began  to 
tell  me  how  I  ought  to  get  out  more 
and  stop  cooping  myself  up  in  four 
walls  and  wasting  away.  I  guessed 
they  had  talked  about  me  that  eve- 
ning. I  said  sure,  I'd  love  to  get  out 
more  and  how  did  I  go  about  it? 
She  said  she  thought  it  might  be  be- 
cause I  didn't  know  how  to  get 
along  with  men  too  well  and  I  said 
I  thought  she  was  right. 

".You  know  what  I'd  do  if  I  were 
you,  Grace?"  She  spoke  slowly. 
"I'd  write  that  fellow  you  listen  to 
on  the  radio — Mr.  Monday.  Tell 
him  your  problem.  You  put  a  lot 
of  faith  in  his  advice,  and  he  may 
be  just  the  one  to  tell  you  what 
to  do." 

It  was  true  I  liked  to  listen  to 
him,  liked  his  way  of  going  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem.  He  had  a 
dynamic  way  of  talking,  and  his 
advice  always  had  a  lift  to  it.  Still, 
writing  to  a  stranger,  putting  my 
heart  down  on  paper — I  shook  my 
head. 

"I  can't  do  it,  Mary.  It  might  be 
smart.  But  it's  out  of  the  question." 

Mary  didn't  say  any  more  about 
it.  She  told  me  about  the  party  that 
night  and  the  people  they'd  met 
and  then  she  said  goodnight  and 
went  off  to  bed. 

I  thought  over  the  idea,  after  she'd 
gone.  Lay  there  in  the  dark  and  de- 
bated with  myself.  I  felt  a  little 
ashamed  to  think  I  might  have  to 
write  somebody  to  ask  how  to  live, 
but  I  knew  it  was  foolish  to  look 
at  it  that  way.  Mr.  Monday  might 
be   able   to   give  me   the   advice  I 


needed.  Might  be  able  to  help  me 
find  some  of  the  romance  I  wanted. 
After  all,  giving  advice  was  his 
business. 

I  was  still  wavering  about  it, 
whether  I  should  do  it  or  not.  I 
didn't  mention  it  the  next  morning. 
But  the  next  evening  when  Mary 
was  out,  I  was  alone  in  the  apart- 
ment and  almost  before  I  knew 
what  was  happening,  I  sat  down  and 
wrote  the  letter. 

AM  ARY  came  in  around  midnight 
and  was  surprised  to  find  me 
still  sitting  up  in  the  living  room. 
"This  is  unusual,  darling.  Anything 
wrong?" 

I  explained  I  was  restless.  I 
couldn't  tell  her  that  merely  send- 
ing that  letter  had  been  something 
of  an  event  and  I  hadn't  wanted  to 
go  to  bed.  In  fact,  I  couldn't  tell 
her  about  the  letter  at  all.  This  was 
something  I  had  to  do  by  myself. 
Maybe  it  would  show  me  the  way. 

Mary  started  getting  undressed. 
She  looked  at  me  curiously,  almost 
suspiciously.  "Haven't  changed 
your  mind  about  writing  that  let- 
ter?" 

"Oh,  of  course  not."  I  tried  to 
sound  as  if  the  idea  was  so  ridicu- 
lous I  hadn't  even  given  it  a  second 
thought,  and  I  must  have  been  con- 
vincing because  Mary  said  nothing 
more  about  it. 

Monday  night  came  and  I  tried  to 
hide  my  eagerness  in  the  early  eve- 
ning. After  Mary  and  Pres  had  gone 
I  practically  clung  to  the  radio  wait- 
ing for  Mr.  Monday  and  wondering 
if  he'd  talk  about  my  letter.  Finally, 
he  came  on.  He  took  up  letter  after 
letter,  but  he  never  once  mentioned 
the  one  from  me.  It  got  closer  and 
closer  to  the  end  of  the  program 
and  I  began  to  realize — he  wasn't 
going  to  mention  mine.  I  found  my- 
self making  excuses — he  naturally 
got  hundreds  of  letters,  he  couldn't 
answer  them  all  in  a  half  hour  pro- 
gram. Maybe  he  had  to  put  some  off 
to  the  next  week.  But  a  voice  inside 
me  started  saying  maybe  it  was  be- 
cause my  problem  wasn't  important, 
maybe  there  wasn't  any  problem 
because  there  simply  wasn't  any 
love  or  romance  there. 

Angrily,  I  shut  the  radio  off. 

But  it  came  the  next  morning.  A 
letter.  A  letter  sent  from  the  radio 
station,  and  the  handwriting  on  the 
envelope  was  masculine. 

I  found  it  when  I  went  out  to  get 
the  milk  and  the  mail.  Probably  it 
shouldn't  have  meant  as  much  to 
me  as  I  made  it  mean — but  my 
hands  were  trembling  as  I  tore  it 
open. 

What  I  read  inside  was  such  a 
surprise  I  had  to  sit  down  and  read 
it  over  three  times  before  I  could 


be  certain  my  eyes  weren't  playing 
tricks  on  me. 

"Dear  Miss  Jones  (it  began):  I 
have  been  thinking  about  your 
problem  and  I've  decided  it  isn't  the 
sort  of  question  I  can  discuss  well 
over  the  radio.  It's  too  personal — 
and  too  important.  You  say  you've 
been  a  listener  of  mine  for  a  long 
time  and  that  makes  me  feel  almost 
as  if  we  were  already  friends. 

"I  wonder  if  I  dare  ask  you  to 
have  dinner  with  me  tomorrow 
night?  We  can  meet  by  the  fountain 
in  the  center  of  Johnson  Square, 
where  there  won't  be  many  people 
so  we  won't  be  likely  to  miss  each 
other.  If  you  don't  feel  you  can 
make  it,  would  you  just  drop  me  a 
note  and  say  no?  But  I  hope  you 
won't  do  that,  I  hope  you  can  make 
it,  and  if  you  can  I  will  be  most 
happy.  Unless  I  hear  from  you  to 
the  contrary,  I  shall  be  waiting  by 
the  fountain  tomorrow  evening  at 
seven. 

Looking  forward  to  meeting  you, 
Very  faithfully  yours, 
Robert  Wilmington 

"Mr.  Monday" 

Robert  Wilmington — so  that  was 
his  real  name!  And  he  wanted  me 
to  have  dinner  with  him!  I  stared 
at  that  letter  a  long,  long  time,  and 
finally  I  just  gasped  out  loud,  "Of 
aU  things!"  ' 

Mary  came  into  the  room,  look- 
ing very  sleepy  and  cute.  "Of  all 
things — what?"  she  demanded.  "Or 
have  you  taken  to  talking  to  your- 
self?" 

"Nothing,"  I  told  her,  hastily 
stuffing  the  letter  into  the  pocket  of 
my  dressing  gown.  "You  better 
start  getting  dressed  or  you'll  be 
late." 

The  letter  was  puzzling  and  dis- 
turbing. I  couldn't  make  up  my 
mind  what  to  think.  One  moment 
it  sounded  like  a  wonderful 
adventure,  ajid  the  next, 
I'd  find  myself  frightened. 
After  all,  I'd  never  met  him 
and  didn't  know  what  he 
was  like,  really.  Then  I'd 
tell  myself  he  wasn't  a  com- 
plete stranger  and  besides, 
he  was  famous  and  every- 
one knew  him.  At  last  I 
made  up  my  mind  that 
whatever  happened — I  had 
to  keep  that  date. 

The  multitude  of  errors 
I  made  at  the  office  that  day 
and  the  next  brought  me  a 
severe  calling-down  from 
my  boss,  who  had  the 
temerity  to  suggest  he 
thought  I  was  in  love,  the 
way  I  was  acting. 

It  was  lucky,  the  next 
night,  that  Mary  had  gone 
from    the    office    to    some 


cocktail  party,  so  that  I  had  the 
apartment  to  myself,  and  didn't 
have  to  spend  time  dodging  Mary's 
questions.  I  spent  a  full  hour  dress- 
ing and  fixing  and  getting  rid  of  the 
grime  of  the  office  and  trying  to 
make  myself  beautiful. 

The  result  was — well,  the  result 
wasn't  as  bad  as  it  could  have  been. 
I  won't  say  I  could  have  held  a 
candle  to  Mary,  because  I  couldn't. 
But  I  had  bought  a  new  light  blue 
spring  suit  that  fitted  me  perfectly 
and  this  was  the  first  time  I'd 
worn  it. 

All  the  time  I  was  dressing,  I  was 
thinking  about  him,  wondering 
what  he'd  be  like,  wondering  why 
he  had  asked  me  to  go  out  with  him. 

I  was  only  five  minutes  early  and 
that  wasn't,  too  bad  although  I 
knew  I  shouldn't  really  be  early  at 
all.  He  wasn't  there.  No  one  was 
there  except  the  fountain  and  me. 
I  began  to  be  nervous.  Suppose  it 
were  some  joke,  suppose  he  didn't 
come  at  all?  Off  in  the  distance,  I 
heard  the  great  bells  of  a  church 
chime  out  seven  o'clock  with  slow 
ponderous  strokes.  It  was  beginning 
to  be  twilight  and  the  shadows  of 
the  leaves  were  heavy. 

There  were  footsteps  coming 
closer.  Out  of  the  shadows  came  the 
figure  of  a  man.  He  wasn't  any  tall, 
handsome  giant.  Only  about  me- 
dium height,  and  his  hat  brim  made 
it  difficult  to  see  his  face. 

About  five  feet  away  from  me,  he 
stopped  and  glanced  around  him 
and  then  he  saw  me  and  he  seemed 
startled.  For  a  moment  he  didn't 
speak  and  then  he  said,  falteringly, 
"Miss — Miss — are  you  Miss  Grace 
Jones?" 

I  hardly  know  how  to  describe 
the  way  I  felt.  Here  I'd  been 
trembling  at  the  thought  of  going 
out   with    Continued    on   page   56 
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You  wont  stop  humming  this  haunting  Southern  melody,  featured  by  song- 
stress Vera  Barton  and  bandleader  Walter  Gross  on  their  CBS  broadcasts 

Lyrics  by  Andy  Razaf 
Music  by  Leonard  Feather 
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IT  always  hurt  Johnny  so  because 
he  couldn't  afford  to  buy  me  jewelry, 
and  furs,  and  dinners  in  the  most 
expensive  restaurants,  and  a  home 
on  the  Bluff,  where  the  really  suc- 
cessful people  of  our  town  lived.  It 
hurt  him,  our  poverty,  too  much. 
Not  greed  for  himself,  but  this  inner 
pain,  was  really  responsible  for  what 
happened  to  us. 

Often  in  the  mornings,  when  he 
was  only  half  awake,  before  he'd 
had  time  to  build  his  daytime  de- 
fenses, he  would  nuzzle  his  head  into 
the  hollow  of  my  shoulder  and  say, 
"I  don't  see  why  you  still  love  me! 
I've  let  you  down  so!" 

"You  haven't  at  all!"  I  would  cry 
softly.  "Don't  say  such  things, 
Johnny.  All  you  need  is  time.  And 
a  chance.    I  know  it!" 

"Time!" 

To  him,  the  two  years  since  he 
had  graduated  from  law  school 
seemed  so  very,  very  long.  To 
me,  they  seemed  short — because  I 
thought  of  them  only  as  the  two 
years  we  had  been  married. 

We  had  a  one-room  apartment — 
and  perhaps  the  furniture  in  it  was 
shabby  and  tasteless,  but  I  didn't 
care,  because  I'd  made  bright  cur- 
tains to  go  over  the  windows,  and 
had  hung  a  few  of  my  own  pictures 
on  the  walls.  That  made  it  our 
home.  Anyway,  we  were  only  there 
at  night.     Every  day  I  went  with 
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The  tragic  thing  was  that  she  loved  him  so  des- 
perately. And  yet — simply  because  she  loved 
him — she  had  the  courage  to  leave  Johnny.  It 
was  the  only  way  she  could  save  him  from  disaster 


Johnny  to  the  tiny  office  he  had 
downtown  and  worked  with  him  as 
his  "secretary" — not  that  he  really 
needed  one,  most  times,  except  to 
dictate  long  briefs  about  imaginary 
cases  that  never  would  be  tried. 

I  felt  desperately  sorry  for  him 
sometimes,  watching  the  slow  days 
tarnish  his  dreams  of  success.  Im- 
possible that  all  his  talent,  his  bril- 
liant mind  which  had  won  honors 
for  him  in  school,  should  be  left  un- 
noticed, wasted!  But  sometimes  a 
week  would  pass  without  a  single 
client  pushing  open  the  office  door — 
and  then  would  come  only  a  seedy 
man  with  a  contract  or  lease  to  be 
drawn,  a  bill  to  be  collected.  Almost 
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an  insult,  to  be  offered  these  small 
affairs,  when  what  he  really 
dreamed  of  was  standing  before  a 
jury,  swaying  it  with  his  words. 

That's  why  Mrs.  Tonelli  was  im- 
portant. Although  she  was  only  a 
frightened  little  Italian  woman, 
when  she  walked  into  Johnny's  office 
she  brought  hope  with  her.  Hope  for 
the  future. 

Her  little  boy  had  been  playing  in 
the  street  when  Matt  Kennedy's  car, 
with  Kennedy  at  its  wheel,  had 
turned  the  corner,  had  come  whiz- 
zing down  upon  the  little  group  of 
children,  who  scattered  and  ran — 
all  except  one:    little  Joe  Tonelli. 

"Now  my  Joe  will  always  have  the 
limp,"  Mrs.  Tonelli  said  painfully. 
"I  ask  Mr.  Matt  Kennedy  will  he  pay 
for  the  bone  doctor  and  the  good 
hospital.  But  he  says  my  kid  be- 
longs in  the  City  Hospital  where  it's 
free,  and  he  tells  me  I'm  crazy,  it 
was  my  kid's  fault.  But,"  she  ges- 
tured excitedly,  "other  people,  lotsa 
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That  week-end  was  glori- 
ous. We  walked  miles;  then 
rode  back  in  a  wheel-chair. 


people,  there  in  the  street — they  see 
what  happen,  they  know  it's  Mr. 
Matt  Kennedy's  fault!" 

It  didn't  matter  to  Johnny  that 
Mrs.  Tonelli  was  poor  and  Matt 
Kennedy  was  rich  and  powerful.  He 
took  the  case.  He  was  sure  he  could 
win  it,  with  the  witnesses  who  had 
seen  the  accident  and  with  his  own 
flaming  belief  in  the  justice  of 
American  law. 

He  forgot  one  thing.  He  forgot 
that  witnesses  can  be  bought. 

One  after  the  other  they  came  to 
the  stand — those  two  men  and  one 
woman  who  had  been  in  the  street 
and  seen  Matt  Kennedy's  car  run 
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down  little  Joe  Tonelli.  One  after 
the  other  they  contradicted  the  story 
they  had  told  the  boy's  mother  and 
— later,  in  private  conferences — 
Johnny  himself.  Mr.  Artz,  the  shoe- 
maker, hadn't  been  able  to  see  very 
well  from  his  shop  window.  Young 
Julio  Menendez  had  been  standing 
in  front  of  the  pool  room  and  had 
been  able  to  see  very  well  indeed- — 
so  well  that  he  was  sure  Joe  had  run 
out  in  front  of  the  car.  And  Mrs. 
Dimmick,  who  had  been  walking 
along  the  street  with  a  market- 
basket  over  her  arm,  couldn't  be 
quite  certain,  but  she  thought  things 
had  happened  just  exactly  as  Julio 


Menendez  had  described  them. 

It  isn't  the  years  we  live  that  make 
us  old;  it's  the  things  that  happen  to 
us  in  those  years.  In  that  hour,  with 
the  cold  impersonality  of  the  court- 
room as  background,  I  saw  all  the 
brightness  drain  out  of  Johnny's  face 
and  the  gray  of  fatigue  and  failure 
settle  there.  And  when  the  jury, 
after  being  out  less  than  half  an 
hour,  brought  in  a  verdict  clearing 
Matt  Kennedy  of  all  blame,  I 
watched  Johnny  walk  stiffly  into  an 
anteroom.  I  was  afraid  to  follow  him, 
afraid  to  let  him  know  I  had  seen 
the  bitter  defeat  in  his  eyes. 

Yet  if  anyone  had  ever  deserved 
to  win  a  case,  it  had  been  Johnny. 
The  straight-forward,  lucid  way  he 
had  addressed  the  jury,  the  way  he 
had  handled  even  these  witnesses, 
had  proved  his  ability.  You  knew, 
watching  him  and  listening  to  him, 
that  here  was  a  man  born  to  the  law 
as  other  men  are  born  to  painting, 
or  to  music. 

I  must  tell  him  that,  I  promised 
myself,  the  minute  he  came  back  to 
the  office.  It  would  make  him  feel 
better — would  revive,  a  little,  the 
hope  that  had  been  so  grievously 
wounded. 

But  he  didn't  return  to  the  office 
until  late  in  the  afternoon  .  .  .  and 
when  he  did,  there  was  no  need  for 
me  to  tell  him  anything  of  the  sort. 

I  knew  the  minute  I  saw  him 
that  he'd  reconciled  himself  to  some- 
thing. It  was  in  his  voice.  It  was  in 
his  eyes. 

"I've  got  a  job!"  he  announced — 
but  he  didn't  sound  exultant.  He 
put  his  arms  around  me  and  press- 
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.  T  always  hurt  Johnny  so  because 
he  couldn't  afford  to  buy  me  jewelry, 
and  furs,  and  dinners  in  the  most 
expensive  restaurants,  and  a  home 
on  the  Bluff,  where  the  really  suc- 
cessful people  of  our  town  lived.  It 
hurt  him,  our  poverty,  too  much. 
Not  greed  for  himself,  but  this  inner 
pain,  was  really  responsible  for  what 
happened  to  us. 

Often  in  the  mornings,  when  he 
was  only  half  awake,  before  he'd 
had  time  to  build  his  daytime  de- 
fenses, he  would  nuzzle  his  head  into 
the  hollow  of  my  shoulder  and  say, 
"I  don't  see  why  you  still  love  me! 
I've  let  you  down  so!" 

"You  haven't  at  all!"  I  would  cry 
softly.  "Don't  say  such  things, 
Johnny.  All  you  need  is  time.  And 
a  chance.    I  know  it!" 

"Time!" 

To  him,  the  two  years  since  he 
had  graduated  from  law  school 
seemed  so  very,  very  long.  To 
me,  they  seemed  short — because  I 
thought  of  them  only  as  the  two 
years  we  had  been  married. 

We  had  a  one-room  apartment — 
and  perhaps  the  furniture  in  it  was 
shabby  and  tasteless,  but  I  didn't 
care,  because  I'd  made  bright  cur- 
tains to  go  over  the  windows,  and 
had  hung  a  few  of  my  own  pictures 
on  the  walls.  That  made  it  our 
home.  Anyway,  we  were  only  there 
at  night.  Every  day  I  went  with 
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The  tragic  thing  was  that  she  loved  him  so  des- 
perately. And  yet — simply  because  she  loved 
him — she  had  the  courage  to  leave  Johnny.  It 
was  the  only  way  she  could  save  him  from  disaster 


Johnny  to  the  tiny  office  he  had 
downtown  and  worked  with  him  as 
his  "secretary" — not  that  he  really 
needed  one,  most  times,  except  to 
dictate  long  briefs  about  imaginary 
cases  that  never  would  be  tried. 

I  felt  desperately  sorry  for  him 
sometimes,  watching  the  slow  days 
tarnish  his  dreams  of  success.  Im- 
possible that  all  his  talent,  his  bril- 
liant mind  which  had  won  honors 
for  him  in  school,  should  be  left  un- 
noticed, wasted!  But  sometimes  a 
week  would  pass  without  a  single 
client  pushing  open  the  office  door — 
and  then  would  come  only  a  seedy 
man  with  a  contract  or  lease  to  be 
drawn,  a  bill  to  be  collected.  Almost 
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an  insult,  to  be  offered  these  small 
affairs,  when  what  he  really 
dreamed  of  was  standing  before  a 
jury,  swaying  it  with  his  words. 

That's  why  Mrs.  Tonelli  was  im- 
portant. Although  she  was  only  a 
frightened  little  Italian  woman, 
when  she  walked  into  Johnny's  office 
she  brought  hope  with  her.  Hope  for 
the  future. 

Her  little  boy  had  been  playing  m 
the  street  when  Matt  Kennedy's  car, 
with  Kennedy  at  its  wheel,  had 
turned  the  corner,  had  come  whiz- 
zing down  upon  the  little  group  « 
children,  who  scattered  and  ran— 
all  except  one:    little  Joe  Tonelli. 

"Now  my  Joe  will  always  have  W 
limp,"  Mrs.  Tonelli  said  painfully' 
"I  ask  Mr.  Matt  Kennedy  will  he  pay 
for  the  bone  doctor  and  the  goo 
hospital.  But  he  says  my  kid  be' 
longs  in  the  City  Hospital  where  n 
free,  and  he  tells  me  I'm  crazy, 
was  my  kid's  fault.  But,"  she  ge 
tured  excitedly,  "other  people,  «v 
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people,  there  in  the  street — they  see 
what  happen,  they  know  it's  Mr. 
Matt  Kennedy's  fault!" 

It  didn't  matter  to  Johnny  that 
Mrs.  Tonelli  was  poor  and  Matt 
Kennedy  was  rich  and  powerful.  He 
took  the  case.  He  was  sure  he  could 
win  it,  with  the  witnesses  who  had 
seen  the  accident  and  with  his  own 
flaming  belief  in  the  justice  of 
American  law. 

He  forgot  one  thing.  He  forgot 
that  witnesses  can  be  bought. 

One  after  the  other  they  came  to 
the  stand — those  two  men  and  one 
woman  who  had  been  in  the  street 
and  seen  Matt  Kennedy's  car  run 


down  little  Joe  Tonelli.  One  after 
the  other  they  contradicted  the  story 
they  had  told  the  boy's  mother  and 
— later,  in  private  conferences — 
Johnny  himself.  Mr.  Artz,  the  shoe- 
maker, hadn't  been  able  to  see  very 
well  from  his  shop  window.  Young 
Julio  Menendez  had  been  standing 
in  front  of  the  pool  room  and  had 
been  able  to  see  very  well  indeed^ 
so  well  that  he  was  sure  Joe  had  run 
out  in  front  of  the  car.  And  Mrs. 
Dimmick,  who  had  been  walking 
along  the  street  with  a  market- 
basket  over  her  arm,  couldn't  be 
quite  certain,  but  she  thought  things 
had  happened  just  exactly  as  Julio 
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Menendez  had  described  them. 

It  isn't  the  years  we  live  that  make 
us  old;  it's  the  things  that  happen  to 
us  in  those  years.  In  that  hour,  with 
the  cold  impersonality  of  the  court- 
room as  background,  I  saw  all  the 
brightness  drain  out  of  Johnny's  face 
and  the  gray  of  fatigue  and  failure 
settle  there.  And  when  the  jury, 
after  being  out  less  than  half  an 
hour,  brought  in  a  verdict  clearing 
Matt  Kennedy  of  all  blame,  I 
watched  Johnny  walk  stiffly  into  an 
anteroom.  I  was  afraid  to  follow  him, 
afraid  to  let  him  know  I  had  seen 
the  bitter  defeat  in  his  eyes. 

Yet  if  anyone  had  ever  deserved 
to  win  a  case,  it  had  been  Johnny. 
The  straight-forward,  lucid  way  he 
had  addressed  the  jury,  the  way  he 
had  handled  even  these  witnesses, 
had  proved  his  ability.  You  knew, 
watching  him  and  listening  to  him, 
that  here  was  a  man  born  to  the  law 
as  other  men  are  born  to  painting, 
or  to  music. 

I  must  tell  him  that,  I  promised 
myself,  the  minute  he  came  back  to 
the  office.  It  would  make  him  feel 
better — would  revive,  a  little,  the 
hope  that  had  been  so  grievously 
wounded. 

But  he  didn't  return  to  the  office 
until  late  in  the  afternoon  .  .  .  and 
when  he  did,  there  was  no  need  for 
me  to  tell  him  anything  of  the  sort. 

I  knew  the  minute  I  saw  him 
that  he'd  reconciled  himself  to  some- 
thing. It  was  in  his  voice.  It  was  in 
his  eyes. 

"I've  got  a  job!"  he  announced — 
but  he  didn't  sound  exultant.  He 
put  his  arms  around  me  and  press- 
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ed  his  cheek  against  mine,  so  that  its 
roughness  pricked  my  skin.  "I'm 
going  to  make  a  hundred  dollars  a 
week — every  week!" 

"Johnny!"  I  threw  my  head  back 
so  I  could  see  his  face,  and  joy 
fought  with  doubt  in  my  voice. 
"Who— what— ?" 

"With  Kennedy!"  he  said.  Then, 
quickly —  "He  saw  me  in  court.  He 
liked  the  way  I  handled  the  case. 
We  had  a  long  talk,  afterwards,  and 
he  said — -" 

Unthinkingly,  I  was  slipping  out 
of  his  arms.  I  couldn't  believe  it 
was  Johnny,  saying  these  things — 
telling  me  he  was  going  to  work  for 
Matt  Kennedy.  Matt  Kennedy  who 
was  a  bad  odor  in  the  nostrils  of  all 
decent  people  in  our  city,  Matt  Ken- 
nedy who  had  never  once  run  for 
public  office  but  who  picked  many 
of  the  men  who  did,  Matt  Kennedy 
whose  influence  was  felt  on  paving 
contracts,  in  schools,  in  hospitals, 
Matt  Kennedy  the  political  boss. 
But  Johnny  knew  all  this  as  well 
as  I. 

"You  don't  like  it,"  Johnny  said 
flatly. 

"No  .  .  .  Didn't  you  know  I 
wouldn't?" 

He  turned  away,  shoulders  droop- 
ing. "I  suppose  I  did.  I  don't  like 
it  too  well  myself.  That  is,  I — No!" 
he  broke  off  suddenly,  almost 
angrily.  "That's  not  true.  I  do  like 
it!  What  I  don't  like  is  losing  cases 
I  should  have  won,  and  being  as 
poor  as  poverty  and  sitting  here  day 
after  day  waiting  for  something  to 
happen  and  seeing  you  go  around  in 
a  coat  that's  like  tissue-paper! 
Those  are  the  things  I  don't  like. 
This  is  my  chance  to  get  away  from 
them,  and  I'm  going  to  take  it!" 

"But  Johnny,"  I  pleaded.  "You 
know    what   kind    of    a    man    Matt 
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Kennedy  is — how  he  makes  his 
money.  Even  if  you  didn't  know 
before,  you  found  out  this  morning 
when  your  witnesses  perjured 
themselves — " 

"Part  of  the  deal  with  Kennedy," 
Johnny  interrupted  harshly,  "was 
for  him  to  send  Mrs.  Tonelli  a  check. 
I  insisted  on  that." 

"I'm  glad,"  I  told  him,  "that  Mrs. 
Tonelli  is  getting  what  she  deserves 
— and  it  was  sweet  of  you  to  think 
of  her.  But  forcing  that  money  out 
of  Kennedy  isn't  going  to  buy  you 
an  easy  conscience,  not  for  long, 
anyhow.  You're  too  fine,  Johnny,  to 
be  mixed  up  with  a  man  like  that. 
And  you  don't  have  to  be!  You're 
clever  enough  to  be  a  success  the 
hard  way  .  .  .  the  right  way!" 

[  POURED  all  my  love  and  faith 

into  that  plea.  But  all  Johnny 
said  was,  "It  isn't  enough  to  be 
smart.  I  know  that  now." 

I  put  on  my  hat  and  coat,  and  we 
went  out  of  the  office.  The  question 
of  Johnny's  job  with  Matt  Kennedy 
went  with  us.  But  it  was  not  really 
a  question — not  any  longer.  It  was 
something  that  had  been  decided. 
Johnny's  attitude  told  me  that. 
Even  though  I  didn't  want  him  to, 
even  though  he  himself  knew  he 
shouldn't,  he  was  going  to  accept. 
He  was  going  to  start  making  a  hun- 
dred dollars  a  week  as  one  of  Ken- 
nedy's lawyers. 

We'd  had  our  quarrels,  Johnny 
and  I,  in  two  years  of  marriage — 
brief,  violent  clashes,  over  things 
which  seemed  important  at  the 
time.  But  this  new  estrangement 
was  something  very  different  from 
a  quarrel.  It  had  its  roots  down  deep, 
down  in  the  very  foundations  of  our 
beings.  It  was  too  big  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  anger  or  tears.  It  was 
present  in  every  word  each  of  us 
spoke  to  the  other,  it  was  a  back- 
drop to  our  lives  from  that  day  on. 

All  this  was  true  and  yet — with 
another  part  of  me,  the  purely  femi- 
nine and  human  part,  I  could  enjoy 
the  things  Johnny's  new  salary 
brought  me.  I  could  be  excited  by 
our  new  living  room  with  its  pale 
green  walls,  by  the  chintz  curtains 
I  bought,  blending  yellow  and  apri- 
cot and  green.  It  was  good  to  see 
Johnny  in  his  new  tweeds,  and  to 
watch  him  tamping  fragrant  tobacco 
into  his  pipe  and  to  smell  the  rich- 
ness when  he  put  a  match  to  it.  I 
loved  my  new  clothes — the  gray 
spring  suit,  the  black  hat  and  shoes 
and  gloves,  the  dress  of  navy  blue 
silk  with  its  crisp  white  frill. 

The  adventure  of  having  money, 
after  so  many  months  of  scrimping 
and  saving!  Even  such  a  little  thing 
as  going  with  Johnny  to  a  very 
grand      delicatessen     and      buying 


smoked  turkey,  about  which  we  had 
long  been  curious,  was  thrilling  be- 
cause we'd  never  been  able  to  do 
it  before. 

One  Friday  in  the  spring  Johnny 
telephoned  from  his  office.  "Pack- a 
bag,"  he  said.  "I  just  got  a  little 
bonus  and  we're  going  to  the  sea- 
shore for  the  week-end.'  I'll  be  home 
in  time  to  take  you  to  the  four- 
o'clock  train." 

That  was  all,  but  it  was  enough 
to  send  me  running  to  the  closet, 
pulling  open  dresser  drawers,  iron- 
ing this  and  brushing  that.  And  at 
the  last  minute  I  had  to  move  the 
satin  slippers  that  went  with  my 
green  dinner  dress  to  make  room 
for  the  huge  bottle  of  perfume 
Johnny  brought  me,  together  with 
violets  to  wear  high  on  my  shoulder. 

That  week-end  was  glorious.  We 
had  a  room  overlooking  the  sea. 
We  breakfasted  there,  on  straw- 
berries and  cream,  chicken  hash, 
brioches,  and  coffee — at  a  table  in 
a  sunny  window.  We  walked  miles, 
to  the  end  of  the  board-walk,  to 
lunch  at  a  special  oyster  bar,  and 
then  rode  back  slowly  in  a  wheel- 
chair pushed  by  a  uniformed  at- 
tendant. At  night  we  dressed  up 
and  dined  downstairs  at  the  hotel, 
and  danced  for  a  while,  and  then 
went  back  upstairs,  to  sleep,  lulled 
by  the  soft,  sensuous  boom  of  the 
sea. 

Maybe,  I  thought,  I  was  being 
foolish.  I  was  married  to  a' man  I 
adored,  and  I  was  adored  by  him. 
He  was  getting  along  in  the  world, 
bringing  rich  and  lovely  gifts  to  his 
wife  and  laying  them  at  her  feet, 
as  men  have  done  since  the  begin- 
ning of  time.  Why  worry,  as  Johnny 
said,  because  Kennedy  wasn't  a 
Sunday-school  superintendent?  The 
world  isn't  run  along  Sunday-school 
lines  .  .  . 

I  caught  my  wandering  thoughts, 
aghast  at  where  they  were  leading 
me.  I  mustn't  let  myself  start  be- 
lieving all  those  comfortable,  com- 
forting lies.  Right  was  right  and 
wrong  was  wrong,  and  there  could 
be  no  compromise  between  the 
two. 

"But  aren't  you  compromising?" 
something  whispered  to  me.  "You 
know  that  what  Johnny  is  doing  is 
wrong,  but  you  go  on  accepting  the 
benefits  of  it.  Aren't  you,  really,  as 
guilty  as  he?" 

I  thrust  that  thought  aside,  but 
still  I  was  frightened.  I  saw  now 
how  easy  it  was  to  accept  the  ease 
and  fun  and  unworried  loving  that 
Johnny's  fortunes  had  made  possible 
for  us,  without  considering  the 
source  from  which  those  fortunes 
came. 

I  think  I  knew  then  what  I  must 
eventually  do.  Continued  on  page  53 

RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  MIRHOH 


After  Jimmies  Blue  Network  broadcast  and  Bobbe's  day 
of  war  work,  they  meet  at  Barclay's  Kitchen  for  dinner. 


£- ^[ove  at  Aecond  Aicwjt 


As 


S  HE  shrugged  into 
his  dinner  coat 
that  evening  of  late 
December  and  gave  his 
tie  an  irritable  jerk — as 
usual  he'd  had  trouble  with  it — 
Jimmie  Fidler,  rapidly  rising  radio 
commentator  on  Hollywood,  .  its 
denizens  and  doings,  muttered  to 
himself  disgustedly. 

He  didn't  want  to  meet  any  new 
girl,  even  though  she  was  a  popular 
New  York  artist's  model  and  witty 
and  interesting  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  adjectives.  He'd  been  married 
and  divorced.  Now  that  he  was  a 
single  man  again,  he  determined  to 
stay  single.  He  hadn't  dated  more 
than  two  or  three  girls  in  the  past 
couple  of  years.  As  for  having  a 
"blind  date,"  he  wondered  where 
his  mind  had  been  when  he  told 
Charlie  Smith,  the  radio  executive, 
that  he  would  come   to   dinner  to 

july,  1942 


It  started  off  badly,  this 
blind  date — and  then  sud- 
denly Jimmie  Fidler  be- 
held a  vision,  and  knew 
that  this  was  the  girl  who 
meant  everything  to  him 

By    MARIAN    RHEA 

meet  a  strange  girl.  Also,  to  cap  the 
climax,  he  was  second  choice.  The 
Smiths  had  asked  John  Swallow,  an- 
other friend  in  radio,  to  be  the  din- 
ner partner  of  the  glamorous  Miss 
Roberta  Law,  but  at  the  last  minute 
Swallow  had  been  unable  to  come. 
With  the  result  that  Jimmie  had 
been  called  in  as  a  substitute. 

"I  ought  to  have  my  mind  exam- 
ined," he  told  himself,  wrathfully. 


Upon  his  arrival  at  the  Smiths', 
he  found  the  guest  of  honor  was  late. 
So  they  had  a  cocktail  while  he 
listened  to  extensive  eulogies  of 
Miss  Law. 

"You'll  be  crazy  about  her,"  Mrs. 
Smith  told  him. 

Jimmie  smiled,  sardonically.  "The 
devil  I  will,"  was  what  he  had  in 
mind  to  say,  but  he  just  took  an- 
other drink  instead  and  kept  still. 
The  Smiths  were  good  friends  of  his. 

Finally,  the  doorbell  rang  and  he 
heard  the  butler  say,  "Yes,  Miss. 
This  way."  An  instant  later  a  small, 
dark  girl,  dressed  in  red,  appeared 
in  the  doorway.  She  wasn't  a  bit 
pretty,  Jimmie  thought,  almost  with 
satisfaction.  Blind  dates  never  were 
pretty,  of  course,  or  they  wouldn't 
be  blind  dates.  They'd  get  them- 
selves a  man  instead  of  having 
someone  do  it  for  them.  This  girl 
carried    Continued    on    page  58 
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It  seemed  the  end  of  their  honeymoon  and  life  had  lost  its  sweetness. 
Why  should  the  unhappiness  of  another  woman  fill  Joan  with  such  foreboding? 


THE      STORY 

^  HONEYMOON  house  is  a  world 
to  itself,  a  place  of  laughter  and 
happiness.  But  it  is  a  fragile  world, 
and  sometimes  it  crumbles  and  falls 
apart  when  it  is  invaded  by  anyone 
except  the  two  people  to  whom  it 
belongs.  .  .  . 

It  was  several  months  after  her 
marriage  that  Joan  Davis  answered 
the  doorbell  to  find  Eve  Stanley 
waiting  outside.  Eve  was  Joan's 
oldest  friend,  but  the  two  girls 
hadn't  seen  each  other  since  Joan's 
marriage,  and  in  the  meantime  Eve 
had  been  married  too — to  Phil  Stan- 
ley, who  had  been  engaged  to  Joan 
until   she   met   Harry   Davis.    Now 


In  thrilling  fiction  form  by  Helen  Irwin 
Dowdey,  read  Elaine  Carrington's  pop- 
ular radio  serial,  heard  on  NBC  Mon- 
day through  Friday  at  5  P.M.,  EWT, 
sponsored  by  General  Foods  Corp.  Il- 
lustrations posed  by  the  cast — Mary 
Jane  Higby  as  Joan,  John  Raby  as 
Harry,     Michael     Fitzmaurice     as     Phil. 
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Eve  had  come  with  an  invitation  to 
dinner. 

Harry  agreed  unenthusiastically 
to  go  with  Joan  to  the  Stanleys'.  The 
money  he  made  as  a  young  lawyer, 
he  objected,  didn't  allow  them  to 
run  with  the  set  to  which  Joan  had 
belonged  before  she  became  his 
wife.  Instinctively,  he  dreaded 
leaving  his  home  to  brave  the 
scrutiny  and  possible  resentment  of 
the  people  who  had  been  Joan's 
friends  and  who,  he  felt,  thought 
she  had  made  a  poor  bargain  in 
choosing  him  instead  of  the  wealthy 
Phil  Stanley. 

The  dinner-party  was  a  failure. 
Phil  didn't  come  home  until  dinner 
was  over,  and  when  he  did  arrive  he 
was  just  intoxicated  enough  to 
spend  the  evening  making  pointed 
remarks  which  indicated  he  was  still 
smarting  under  the  loss  of  Joan. 
That  these  remarks  were  all  insults 
to  his  wife,  he  apparently  neither 
knew  nor  cared. 

He  came  to  see  Joan  the  next  day, 
to  apologize,  and  was  so  humble  that 
she  asked  him  to  have  lunch  with 
her  in  the  kitchen.  It  was  on  this 
unintentionally  domestic  scene  that 
Eve  appeared  a  few  minutes  later, 
when  she  dropped  in  to  ask  Joan  to 
go  shopping.  In  hurt,  jealous  anger, 
she  turned  and  ran  away  before 
Joan  or  Phil  could  explain. 

Joan  and  Harry  spent  another 
miserable  evening  out,  this  time 
with  Julia  and  Don  King,  two 
other  old  friends  of  Joan's.  Without 
meaning  to,  Don  in  some  heavy- 
handed  raillery  increased  Harry's 
ever-present  sense  of  inferiority.  It 
didn't  help,  either,  that  when  they 


returned  home,  near  midnight,  they 
found  Phil  Stanley  waiting  for 
them.  "I've  got  to  see  you,  Joan," 
he  said.  "Everything's  wrong.  May- 
be you  weren't  so  smart,  getting  me 
to  marry  Eve." 

NOW,"  Harry    demanded,     "just 
what  is  this  all  about?" 

He  had  switched  on  the 
lights  in  the  living  room  and,  as  he 
turned  around,  Joan  blinked.  She 
was  looking  at  a  Harry  she  had 
never  seen  before.  This  was  no 
tender,  laughing  husband.  This  was 
a  courtroom  lawyer — grim,  driving, 
almost  inimical.  She  knew  sudden- 
ly how  witnesses  feel  under  cross- 
examination. 

Phil  felt  it  too.    He  lit  a  cigarette 


and  defiantly  threw  the  match  to- 
ward the  fireplace.  "Eve  and  I  are 
breaking  up.  That's  what  it's  about." 

"What  did  you  mean  by  what  you 
just  said  about  Joan?" 

"I  never  would  have  married  Eve 
in  the  first  place,  if  Joan  hadn't 
suggested  it.  And  tonight  I  told  Eve 
so!" 

"You  what?"  The  cry  burst  simul- 
taneously from  both  of  them. 

"What  are  you  looking  at  me  like 
that  for?    It's  true,  isn't  it?" 

"It's  not  true!"  Joan  cried.  "I 
never  did  any  such  thing.  I  only 
suggested  that  you  run  around  with 
Eve.  I  never  said  anything  about 
marrying  her." 

"It's  the  same  thing,"  Phil  said 
stubbornly.    "You  practically  threw 


Phil  was  broiling  steaks  over  the  outdoor  grill  when 
"Hil"  he  said.    "Where's  Harry?" 


her  at  my  head." 

"It's  not  the  same  thing  at  all. 
You've  got  to  go  to  her  right  now 
and  tell  her  it  isn't  true.  I'll  go  to 
her  and  I'll  tell  her!" 

"Oh,  no,  you  won't!"  Harry's  voice 
cut  in  like  a  whiplash.  "You  stay 
out  of  it.  Phil's  got  to  do  it  him- 
self." 

"I'm  not  going  back  to  that  house. 
I've  said  everything  I'm  going  to." 

"No,  you  haven't."  Harry  said 
steadily.  The  two  men  stared  at  each 
other.  Although  neither  made  a 
movement,  Joan  had  the  feeling 
they  were  circling  one  another  like 
gladiators.  "You've  blamed  my  wife 
for  something  she  didn't  do.  You 
used  her  name  where  you  had  no 
right  to.  And  you're  going  to  Eve 
and  tell  her  so.  Furt  lermore,  you're 
going  to  make  her  believe  you." 

Suddenly  Phil's  gaze  dropped.  All 
his  sudden  defiance  went  out  of  him. 
He  dropped  heavily  onto  the  divan 
and  put  his  head  in  his  hands. 
"You're  right,"  he  said  in  a  muffled 
voice.    "I've  made  a  mess  of  things." 

"You  can  undo  it,"  Joan  urged. 
"All  you  have  to  do  is  tell  Eve  you 
said  something  that  wasn't  true,  in 
anger." 

"It's  not  as  simple  as  that.  Eve's 
jealous  of  you — terribly  so.  She 
knows  how  I  feel — how  I  felt — 
about  you,  and  that  you've  always 
known  she  loved  me.  Since  that 
day  she  found  us  together  here,  she 
thinks  I  come  running  to  you  every 
time  I  leave  the  house.  We  quarrel 
a  lot  anyway,  and  tonight  when  she 
threw  you  up  to  me  again  I — well,  I 
just  lost  my  head,"  he  said  miser- 
ably. "I  guess  I  was  trying  to  blame 
somebody  else  for  a  mistake  I 
made." 

Joan  put  her  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der. "Please  don't  call  your  mar- 
riage a  mistake.  You  and  Eve  got 
off  on  the  wrong  foot  and  you 
haven't  been  able  to  get  back  to  the 
right  one.  Once  everything  is 
straightened  out,  you'll  be  happy." 

"You  really  think  so?" 

"I'm  sure  of  it.  Marriage  is  big. 
It's  wonderful.  You  can't  toss  it 
aside  because  there  are — difficulties 
at  first." 

"The  main  thing  to  straighten 
out,"  Harry  said  firmly,  "is  that  Eve 
has  any  reason  to  be  jealous  of  Joan. 
That's  got  to  be  done  right  now." 

"Well,"  Phil  got  up,  "she  prob- 
ably won't  believe  me,  but  I'll  try." 

All  the  careless  good  humor  that 
had  made  him  so  charming  in  the 
old  days  was  gone.  He  looked  bitter 
and  unhappy  and — somehow — de- 
feated. He  had  come  here  tonight 
full  of  rage,  Joan  thought.  Rage  at 
life,  at  not  having  things  easy,  at 
having  to  struggle.  Now,  with  the 
rage   washed  out   of  him,   strength 
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It  seemed  the  end  of  their  honeymoon  and  life  had  lost  its  sweetness. 
Why  should  the  unhappiness  of  another  woman  fill  Joan  with  such  foreboding? 


THE     STORY 

A  HONEYMOON  house  is  a  world 
to  itself,  a  place  of  laughter  and 
happiness.  But  it  is  a  fragile  world, 
and  sometimes  it  crumbles  and  falls 
apart  when  it  is  invaded  by  anyone 
except  the  two  people  to  whom  it 
belongs.  .  .  . 

It  was  several  months  after  her 
marriage  that  Joan  Davis  answered 
the  doorbell  to  find  Eve  Stanley 
waiting  outside.  Eve  was  Joan's 
oldest  friend,  but  the  two  girls 
hadn't  seen  each  other  since  Joan's 
marriage,  and  in  the  meantime  Eve 
had  been  married  too — to  Phil  Stan- 
ley, who  had  been  engaged  to  Joan 
until    she   met   Harry   Davis.    Now 


In  thrilling  fiction  form  by  Helen  Irwin 
Dowdey,  reod  Elaine  Corrington's  pop- 
ulor  rodio  serial,  heard  on  NBC  Mon- 
day through  Friday  at  5  P.M.,  EWT. 
sponsored  by  General  Foods  Corp.  Il- 
lustrations posed  by  the  cast— Mary 
Jane  Higby  as  Joan,  John  ftaby  as 
Harry,     Michael     Fihmaurice     as     Phil. 
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Eve  had  come  with  an  invitation  to 
dinner. 

Harry  agreed  unenthusiastically 
to  go  with  Joan  to  the  Stanleys'.  The 
money  he  made  as  a  young  lawyer, 
he  objected,  didn't  allow  them  to 
run  with  the  set  to  which  Joan  had 
belonged  before  she  became  his 
wife.  Instinctively,  he  dreaded 
leaving  his  home  to  brave  the 
scrutiny  and  possible  resentment  of 
the  people  who  had  been  Joan's 
friends  and  who,  he  felt,  thought 
she  had  made  a  poor  bargain  in 
choosing  him  instead  of  the  wealthy 
Phil  Stanley. 

The  dinner-party  was  a  failure. 
Phil  didn't  come  home  until  dinner 
was  over,  and  when  he  did  arrive  he 
was  just  intoxicated  enough  to 
spend  the  evening  making  pointed 
remarks  which  indicated  he  was  still 
smarting  under  the  loss  of  Joan. 
That  these  remarks  were  all  insults 
to  his  wife,  he  apparently  neither 
knew  nor  cared. 

He  came  to  see  Joan  the  next  day, 
to  apologize,  and  was  so  humble  that 
she  asked  him  to  have  lunch  with 
her  in  the  kitchen.  It  was  on  this 
unintentionally  domestic  scene  that 
Eve  appeared  a  few  minutes  later, 
when  she  dropped  in  to  ask  Joan  to 
go  shopping.  In  hurt,  jealous  anger, 
she  turned  and  ran  away  before 
Joan  or  Phil  could  explain. 

Joan  and  Harry  spent  another 
miserable  evening  out,  this  time 
with  Julia  and  Don  King,  two 
other  old  friends  of  Joan's.  Without 
meaning  to,  Don  in  some  heavy- 
handed  raillery  increased  Harry's 
ever-present  sense  of  inferiority.  It 
didn't  help,  either,  that  when  they 


returned  home,  near  midnight,  they 
found  Phil  Stanley  waiting  for 
them.  "I've  got  to  see  you,  Joan," 
he  said.  "Everything's  wrong.  May- 
be you  weren't  so  smart,  getting  me 
to  marry  Eve." 

NOW,"  Harry    demanded,    "just 
what  is  this  all  about?" 

He  had  switched  on  the 
lights  in  the  living  room  and,  as  he 
turned  around,  Joan  blinked.  She 
was  looking  at  a  Harry  she  had 
never  seen  before.  This  was  no 
tender,  laughing  husband.  This  was 
a  courtroom  lawyer — grim,  driving, 
almost  inimical.  She  knew  sudden- 
ly how  witnesses  feel  under  cross- 
examination. 
Phil  felt  it  too.    He  lit  a  cigarette 


and  defiantly  threw  the  match  to- 
ward the  fireplace.  "Eve  and  I  are 
breaking  up.  That's  what  it's  about." 

"What  did  you  mean  by  what  you 
just  said  about  Joan?" 

"I  never  would  have  married  Eve 
in  the  first  place,  if  Joan  hadn't 
suggested  it.  And  tonight  I  told  Eve 
so!" 

"You  what?"  The  cry  burst  simul- 
taneously from  both  of  them. 

"What  are  you  looking  at  me  like 
that  for?   It's  true,  isn't  it?" 

"It's  not  true!"  Joan  cried.  "I 
never  did  any  such  thing.  I  only 
suggested  that  you  run  around  with 
Eve.  I  never  said  anything  about 
marrying  her." 

"It's  the  same  thing,"  Phil  said 
stubbornly.   "You  practically  threw 


her  at  my  head." 

"It's  not  the  same  thing  at  all. 
You've  got  to  go  to  her  right  now 
and  tell  her  it  isn't  true.  I'll  go  to 
her  and  I'll  tell  her!" 

"Oh,  no,  you  won't!"  Harry's  voice 
cut  in  like  a  whiplash.  "You  stay 
out  of  it.  Phil's  got  to  do  it  him- 
self." 

"I'm  not  going  back  to  that  house. 
I've  said  everything  I'm  going  to." 

"No,  you  haven't."  Harry  said 
steadily.  The  two  men  stared  at  each 
other.  Although  neither  made  a 
movement,  Joan  had  the  feeling 
they  were  circling  one  another  like 
gladiators.  "You've  blamed  my  wife 
for  something  she  didn't  do.  You 
used  her  name  where  you  had  no 
right  to.  And  you're  going  to  Eve 
and  tell  her  so.  Furthermore,  you're 
going  to  make  her  believe  you." 

Suddenly  Phil's  gaze  dropped.  All 
his  sudden  defiance  went  out  of  him. 
He  dropped  heavily  onto  the  divan 
and  put  his  head  in  his  hands. 
"You're  right,"  he  said  in  a  muffled 
voice.    "I've  made  a  mess  of  things." 

"You  can  undo  it,"  Joan  urged. 
"All  you  have  to  do  is  tell  Eve  you 
said  something  that  wasn't  true,  in 
anger." 

"It's  not  as  simple  as  that.  Eve's 
jealous  of  you — terribly  so.  She 
knows  how  I  feel — how  I  felt — 
about  you,  and  that  you've  always 
known  she  loved  me.  Since  that 
day  she  found  us  together  here,  she 
thinks  I  come  running  to  you  every 
time  I  leave  the  house.  We  quarrel 
a  lot  anyway,  and  tonight  when  she 
threw  you  up  to  me  again  I — well,  I 
just  lost  my  head,"  he  said  miser- 
ably. "I  guess  I  was  trying  to  blame 
somebody  else  for  a  mistake  I 
made." 

Joan  put  her  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der. "Please  don't  call  your  mar- 
riage a  mistake.  You  and  Eve  got 
off  on  the  wrong  foot  and  you 
haven't  been  able  to  get  back  to  the 
right  one.  Once  everything  is 
straightened  out,  you'll  be  happy." 

"You  really  think  so?" 

"I'm  sure  of  it.  Marriage  is  big. 
It's  wonderful.  You  can't  toss  it 
aside  because  there  are — difficulties 
at  first." 

"The  main  thing  to  straighten 
out,"  Harry  said  firmly,  "is  that  Eve 
has  any  reason  to  be  jealous  of  Joan. 
That's  got  to  be  done  right  now." 

"Well,"  Phil  got  up,  "she  prob- 
ably won't  believe  me,  but  I'll  try." 

All  the  careless  good  humor  that 
had  made  him  so  charming  in  the 
old  days  was  gone.  He  looked  bitter 
and  unhappy  and — somehow — de- 
feated. He  had  come  here  tonight 
full  of  rage,  Joan  thought.  Rage  at 
life,  at  not  having  things  easy,  at 
having  to  struggle.  Now,  with  the 
rage  washed  out  of  him,   strength 
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seemed  washed  out,  too.  He  would 
have  to  learn  to  find  his  weapons. 
Her  heart  ached  for  Eve,  who  loved 
him  too  possessively,  and  for  him 
who  demanded  too  much  and  gave 
too  little. 

He  looked  at  Harry,  his  eyes  full 
of  apology.  "I'm  sorry  for  getting 
you  two  involved.  I  won't  bother 
you  any  more.  Eve  and  I  will  have 
to  work  it  out  in  our  own  way." 

"I  know  you  can,"  Harry  said. 

And  Joan  repeated  it  as  she  took 
him  to  the  door.  He  looked  down 
at  her,  smiling  a  little.  "Sweet  little 
Joanie,"  he  said  softly.  "Always 
straightening  me  out." 

When  she  came  back  into  the  liv- 
ing room,  Harry  was  wearily  tak- 
ing off  his  coat  and  tie.  "Let's  get 
to  bed,"  he  said. 

"Can't  we  talk  a  while?  Can't  we 
sort  of  get  ourselves  calmed  down?" 

"I'm  dog-tired,  Joan.  And  the 
sooner  we  forget  this  evening,  the 
better." 

"But  you  seem  so  unhappy.  So 
worried."  And  so  far  away  from 
me. 

"Who  wouldn't  be  unhappy?  First 
the  needling  of  the  Kings  at  dinner 


— and  now  this  mess.  I  wish  to 
heaven  we'd  never  laid  eyes  on  any 
of  them!" 

"But,  Harry,  the  Kings  didn't 
mean  to  be  rude.  And  poor  Phil 
was  so  upset  he  got  us  involved 
without  thinking." 

Harry  was  already  walking  to- 
ward the  bedroom.  "I  don't  want 
us  to  be  involved!  We  were  get- 
ting along  all  right,  without  people. 
We  were  happy.  And  then — "  He 
disappeared  into  the  closet,  leaving 
the  sentence  hanging. 

"You  mean  'and  then  I  wanted  to 
see  old  friends  and  now  it's  a  mess.' 
That's  not  fair!" 

"I  didn't  say  that." 

"You  implied  it.  I'm  not  to  blame 
for  what  happened  at  dinner  or  that 
Phil  and  Eve  don't  get  along." 

"No,  but  if  you  hadn't  wanted  to 
see  them  again  this  would  never 
have  happened." 

"I  think,"  she  said  stiffly,  "it's  per- 
fectly natural  to  want  to  see  people 
you've  known  all  your  life.  Just 
because — " 

"Oh,  don't  let's  argue.  That  Ash- 
bey  case  is  coming  up  in  a  few  days, 
and  I've  got  to  get  some  sleep." 

And  so  it  ended.  Without  the 
special  goodnight  kiss.  Without  the 
ritual  of  seeing  who  would  open 
the  window  and  who  would  wind 
the  clock.  It  ended  with  each  in  his 


This  was  the  only  day  they  could 
be  together — and  here  she  was  un- 
happily playing  solitaire  while 
Harry  was  buried  in  a  law  book. 


separate  bed,  lying  sleepless  and 
hurt  and  alone,  looking  forward  to 
a  bleak  tomorrow. 

Life  had  lost  its  sweetness.  The 
next  day  Joan  felt  listless  and  out 
of  sorts.  Housework,  for  the  first 
time,  seemed  unexciting.  She  broke 
one  of  the  crockery  plates  that  were 
her  special  pride,  and  when  she 
went  to  do  her  Saturday  marketing 
the  store  was  so  crowded  the  clerk 
made  two  mistakes. 

Then  her  heart  lightened  at  the 
thought  that  tomorrow  would  be 
Sunday — the  most  precious  day  of 
the  week  because  she  and  Harry 
could  spend  all  of  it  together.  And 
this  particular  Sunday  was  more 
precious  than  most.  They  needed  it 
desperately — sleeping  late,  the  long, 
leisurely  breakfast,  a  drive  into  the 
country.  The  intimacy  of  the 
shared,  familiar  pattern  would  eage 
the  strain  between  them,  bring 
them  back  to  the  oneness  that  had 
been  so  harshly  interrupted.  To- 
night Harry  would  be  too  tired  to 
talk.    But  tomorrow  .  .  . 

But  tomorrow,  Harry  rushed 
through  breakfast.  Instead  of  dry- 
ing dishes  in  gay  camaraderie,  he 
apologetically  cleared  off  the  table 
in  the  living  room  and  spread  out 
books  and  papers.  "I've  got  to  work 
a  while,  honey.  It  won't  take  me 
long." 

Three  hours  later  when  she  looked 
in  on  him,  he  was  buried  in  a  law 
tome,  his  face  creased  in  such  con- 
centration he  didn't  even  hear  her. 
Joan  re-read  the  paper.  She  mani- 
cured her  nails  and  tried  a  new 
hair-do,  not  very  successfully.  She 
made  out  a  list  of  things  to  do  to- 
morrow and  hemmed  a  dress. 
Finally  she  played  solitaire.  When 
Harry  pushed  back  his  papers  and 
rose  with  a  sigh,  it  was  nearly  dark. 

Joan  looked  at  him  reproachfully. 
"Our  one  day  together,  and  you 
haven't  even  addressed  a  word  to 
me." 

"Gee,  honey,  I'm  sorry.  But  this 
case  is  so  important — " 

"More  important  than  anything?" 
She  looked  up  at  him,  her  face  puck- 
ered like  a  child  fighting  back  the 
tears. 

He  took  her  in  his  arms,  contrite 
and  explanatory,  but  somehow  it 
didn't  work.  The  mood  she'd  looked 
forward  to  wasn't  there.  They 
weren't  indivisible  any  more.  They 
were  two  individuals,  with  differ- 
ent desires  and  feelings,  and  that 
was  a  new  frightening  knowledge. 
They  fought  against  it.  They  tried 
to  recapture  what  had  been.  But 
the  very  struggle  seemed  to  sepa- 
rate them  further. 

"Something's  wrong,"  Joan 
thought  miserably.  "Something's 
terribly     Continued     on     page     63 
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Whose  impulsive  generosity 
was   sometimes    disastrous. 
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Feeling  low — appetite  jaded? 
Try  an  orange  banana  milk  shake, 
above.  It's  nourishing  and  cool- 
ing. Right,  and  for  that  needed 
Vitamin  C,  combine  fruit  juices 
for    this    apricot    citrus    punch. 

ONE  of  the  very  good  things  about 
the  next  few  weeks  is  the  fact 
that  none  of  us  will  have  any 
trouble  in  getting  plenty  of  the  im- 
portant Vitamin  C.  Its  most  impor- 
tant source  is  citrus  fruits,  and  what 
could  be  pleasanter  during  the  sum- 
mer than  long,  cooling  drinks  made 
from  orange  and  grapefruit  juice — 
particularly  when  you  know  they're 
so  good  for  you? 

Even  if  you're  an  iced  tea  fan,  you'll 
find  that  this  favorite  combines  with 
fruit  juice  to  make  a  doubly  delicious 
drink.    For  instance,  there's — 

Orange  Iced  Tea 

6  oranges   (juice) 

6  cups  hot  tea 

3  tsps.  sugar 

1  sprig  mint  (more  or  less,  to  taste) 

6  cloves 

1  tbl.  grated  orange  rind. 

Crush  the  mint  and  sugar  together, 
add  cloves  and  orange  rind  and  cover 
with  hot  tea.  Chill,  strain  and  com- 
bine with  orange  juice  and  serve  in 
tall  glasses  filled  with  cracked  ice  and 
garnish  with  mint  leaves. 


BY 
KATE  SMITH 

RADIO  MIRROR'S 
FOOD  COUNSELOR 

Listen  to  Kate  Smith's 
daily  talks  at  noon 
and  her  Friday  show 
at  8.00  P.  M.,  E.W.T., 
both  on  CBS,  sponsor- 
ed by  General  Foods. 
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Along  with  these  delicious 
drinks  there's  nothing  bet- 
ter to  satisfy  that  between- 
meals  hunger  than  a  supply 
of  cookies.  And  a  variety  of 
flavors  and  forms  can  be  made 
from    a    single    basic    recipe. 


Orange  Banana  Milk  Shake 

Vz  cup  orange  juice 
1  fully  ripe  banana 
%-cup  milk 

Sugar  as  required 

Slice  banana  and  mash  with  fork. 

Add  milk  and  beat  with  egg  beater 

until  smooth.  Add  orange  juice  and 

continue  beating  until  well  blended. 

Apricot  Citrus  Punch 

1  cup  apricot  juice 
1  cup  grapefruit  juice 
1  cup  orange  juice 
Cherries 

Mint 

Combine  juices  (if  canned  juices 
are  used,  chill  in  refrigerator  in  cans 
before  blending)  and  blend  well. 
Serve  over  cracked  ice,  garnish  with 
mint  sprigs  and  cherries. 

But  sometimes  a  drink  alone  isn't 
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enough  to  satisfy  that  between-meals 
hunger,  and  then  there's  nothing  bet- 
ter than  a  supply  of  cookies.  Now, 
with  every  one  of  us  on  the  alert  to 
stretch  the  sugar  budget,  perhaps  you 
may  think  the  suggestion  of  cookies 
an  extravagant  one.  It  isn't,  though. 
In  the  first  place,  I  can't  think  of  any- 
thing that  gives  you  more  value  for 
your  sugar  money  than  cookies.  In 
the  second  place — and- this  is  the  im- 
portant one  from  our  rationing  stand- 
point— the  cookie  collection  that  fol- 
lows makes  practically  no  inroad  on 
our  sugar  supply,  for  these  cookies 
utilize  other  sweetening  ingredients 
and  even  Continued  on  page.  51 
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"KNOCK      ON     WOOD" 


ARE  you  superstitious?  Do  you 
knock  on  wood  for  good  luck?  Do 
you  avoid  walking  under  a  ladder,  or 
lighting  three  cigarettes  on  one 
match?  Do  you  shy  clear  of  the  num- 
ber 13?  Well,  almost  everyone  has 
some  sort  of  superstition,  yet  few 
people  know  the  origin  of  those  super- 
stitions— or  why  they  do  them.  It 
has  been  my  hobby  to  seek  out  the 
stories  of  how  superstitions  began, 
and  I  have  tracked  down  over  80,000 
of  these  origins. 

I  have  found  that  the  most  com- 
mon superstition  is  the  practice  of 
knocking  on  wood  for  good  luck.  The 
origin  of  touching  wood  is  a  hang- 
over from  tree-worship;  it  was  the 
symbol  of  life,  death  and  resurrection, 
and  believed  to  be  the  abode  of  kindly 
disposed  gods. 

The  ancient  Druids  worshiped  the 
trees  and  touched  wood  as  an  appeal 
to  their  Gods.  So  the  modern  super- 
stition of  knocking  on  wood  is  really 
calling  on  the  spirits  of  the  trees  to 
help  you. 

The  ladder  is  an  ancient  symbol 
evolved  by  the  early  Egyptians  be- 
lieved to  be  the  vehicle  for  kindly 
disposed  supernatural  beings  to  travel 
back  and  forth  from  earth  to  heaven, 
and  heaven  to  earth  .  .  .  the  god  of 
the  ladder,  Horus,  protected  those  who 


Mine.  Claudia  de  Lys,  world's 
foremost  authority  on  super- 
stitions, tells  the  truth  about 
them  in  a  Hobby  Lobby  in- 
terview on  the  CBS  network 


wore  his  ladder-symbol,  after  death, 
by  helping  them  climb  to  the  land  of 
heavenly  bliss.  So  by  walking  under 
the  ladder,  you  were  violating  the 
divine  triangle  which  would  bring 
down  the  fury  of  the  Gods. 

As  for  the  superstition  that  break- 
ing a  mirror  means  seven  years  bad 
luck — that  also  started  in  ancient  times 
when  people  believed  that  a  person's 
soul  lived  in  any  reflection.   So  break- 


ing a  mirror  was  breaking  the  re- 
flection and  meant  death. 

How  do  you  feel  about  the  number 
13?  I've  traced  this  superstition  back 
to  a  Scandinavian  legend.  The  war- 
rior, Loki,  was  the  God  of  evil  and  he 
attended  a  banquet  given  by  twelve 
other  Gods.  During  the  banquet, 
Loki  killed  one  of  the  Gods  with  an 
arrow.  And  since  he,  Loki,  was  the 
thirteenth  guest,  the  number  13  be- 
came an  omen  of  bad  luck. 

Origin  of  counting  was  the  tally 
system  —  triangularity  of  3's  and 
squareness  of  4's— in  the  number  12, 
making  it  a  divine  symbol,  in  early 
times,  and  13,  taboo.  India  is  the 
origin  of  the  taboo,  where  odd  num- 
bers are  unlucky,  beginning  with  13. 

Many  of  our  rules  of  etiquette  and 
politeness  started  as  superstitions.  For 
instance,  the  practice  of  covering  your 
mouth  when  yawning  dates  back  to 
our  primitive  ancestors,  who  did  this 
to  prevent  evil  demons  from  jump- 
ing down  their  throats.  Also,  cen- 
turies ago,  it  was  the  belief  that  if 
anyone  pointed  his  finger  at  a  person 
he  was  asking  the  devil  to  visit  his 
fury  on  the  person  being  pointed  at. 

Now  after  collecting  more  than  80,- 
000  superstitions  I'm  not  a  bit  super- 
stitious, but  just  in  case  any  of  the 
evil  spirits  are  reading  this,  I'll  play 
safe  and  knock  on  wood. 
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HOW    TO    TAKE    CARE    OF    YOUR    RADIO 

By    Joel    Tall 


yOU  may  not  be  able  to  get  another 
*  radio  set  very  soon,  so  the  next 
best  thing  is  to  make  sure  that  the  one 
you  have  now  gives  you  the  best  pos- 
sible service  and  stays  in  good  run- 
ning order  for  the  duration.  And  since 
the  supply  of  spare  parts  is  also 
dwindling,  due  to  the  requirements  of 
the  war  industries,  it's  vitally  neces- 
sary to  treat  that  precious  set  of  yours 
gently  and  thus  avoid  the  necessity  of 
calling  in  a  repairman  who  may  not 
be  able  to  fix  the  ailing  receiver  be- 
cause he  hasn't  got  the  particular  part 
it  needs. 

In  radio,  as  in  everything  else,  the 
expenditure  of  a  little  common  sense 
results  in  the  saving  of  dollars,  time 
and  trouble.  So  here  are  a  few  simple 
rules  which,  if  followed,  will  make 
any  radio  set  sound  better  and  last 
longer. 

1.  As  a  general  rule,  keep  radios  out 
of  extremes  of  temperature.  Don't  put 
them  in  front  of  open  windows  in 
freezing  weather,  or  near  hot  radia- 
tors, or  where  the  sun  will  beat  down 
on  them  in  summer. 

2.  Don't  let  your  radio  stand  idle  for 
long  periods  of  time,  particularly  in 
moist  weather.  If  you  go  away  on 
your  vacation,  be  sure  to  store  your 
set  in  a  dry  place  or  arrange  for  it  to 
be  used  occasionally. 


3.  Be  very  careful  never  to  yank, 
pull,  kick  or  bump  out  the  base  plug 
while  cleaning  the  room.  Take  the 
plug  out  gently  with  a  firm,  even 
pressure.  This  is  necessary  because 
power  plugs  are  easily  injured,  and 
are  composed  almost  entirely  of  mate- 
rials necessary  to  war  industry. 

4.  Don't  try  to  dust  or  clean  the  in- 
side of  the  radio.  It's  a  job  for  a  good 
service  man.  And  keep  the  radio's 
open  back  away  from  open  windows. 

5.  Don't  let  the  youngsters  play 
with  the  radio's  switch.  Sudden  turn- 
ings off  and  on  send  power  through 
the  tubes  in  surges,  thus  injuring 
them. 

6.  Any  radio  will  work  better  if  it 
is  connected  to  an  outside  aerial, 
erected  as  high  in  the  open  as  condi- 
tions warrant. 

7.  There  is  no  magic  formula  for 
eliminating  noise  from  your  radio  re- 
ception. It  cannot  be  done  by  attach- 
ing gadgets  to  the  radio.  Noise  elim- 
inators on  electrical  appliances,  like 
your  vacuum  cleaner  or  electric  razor, 
are  about  eighty  per  cent  effective  but 
are  not  being  manufactured  any 
longer.  Perhaps  it  would  be  best  to 
have  your  electrician  call  once  a  year 
to  look  for  loose  fuses,  wires,  recep- 
tacles and  fixtures. 

8.  Are  you  sure  you  know  how  to 


tune  your  radio  properly?  Strange  as 
it  seems,  many  people  use  their  sets 
for  years  without  ever  learning  this 
fundamental  point.  Read  the  instruc- 
tions you  got  when  you  purchased 
the  machine,  or  have  an  experienced 
service  man  show  you  how  to  tune 
your  particular  set. 

9.  Don't  wait  until  your  set  has 
laboriously  gasped  its  last  breath  be- 
fore calling  your  radio  man.  Here  are 
some  of  the  indications  of  imminent 
failure — excessive  humming,  screech- 
ing, garbling  of  voice  transmission,  or 
fading.  To  have  the  radio  overhauled 
before  it  goes  dead  will  cost  you  less 
in  the  long  run  than  to  wait  until  it 
has  gone  silent. 

10.  If  your  set  is  a  phonograph-radio 
combination,  never  let  the  tone-arm 
drop  on  a  record,  the  turntable,  or 
anywhere  else.  Most  modern  tone- 
arms  contain  crystals  which  are  very 
delicate  and  can  be  ruined  with  one 
husky  slam.  If  your  machine  repro- 
duces only  high  notes  it  is  possible 
that  the  crystal  is  cracked  and  should 
be  replaced. 

11.  Above  all,  while  it  is  a  very  good 
idea  to  use  your  radio  frequently  and 
regularly,  don't  leave  it  playing  for 
hours  at  a  time  when  you're  not  really 
listening  to  it.  Those  tubes  won't  last 
forever. 
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CBS:  News 
Blue:  News 
NBC:  Organ  Recital 

Blue:  Tone  Pictures 

CBS:  The  World  Today 

Blue:  World  News 

NBC:  News  from  Europe 

CBS:  From  the  Organ  Loft 
Blue:  White  Rabbit  Line 
NBC:  Deep  River  Boys 

NBC:  Words  and  Music 

CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 
Blue:  Musical  Millwheel 
NBC:  Radio  Pulpit 

CBS:  Wings  Over  Jordan 
Blue:  Jean  Cavall 

CBS:  News 
Blue:  News 

Blue:  Recital  Period 

CBS.  Invitation  to  Learning 
MBS:  Radio  Chapel 
Blue:  Revue  in  Miniature 
NBC:  Music  and  Youth 

CBS:  Eric  Sevareid 

Blue:  Foreign  Policy  Assn. 

NBC:  Sunday  Down  South 

CBS:  Salt  Lake  City  Tabernacle 
Blue:  Radio  City  Music  Hall 
NBC:  Emma  Otero 

CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 
NBC:  Upton  Close 

MBS:  George  Fisher 
NBC:  Bob  Becker 

CBS:  What's  New  at  the  Zoo 

Blue:  Josef  Marais 

NBC:  The  World  Is  Yours 

CBS:  Spirit  of  '42 
Blue:  Blue  Theater 
NBC:  Sammy  Kaye 

CBS:  Columbia  Workshop 
Blue:  Yesterday  and  Today 
NBC:   University   of  Chicago  Round 
Table 

CBS:  Columbia  Symphony 
Blue:  Wake  Up  America 

NBC:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

NBC:  The  Army  Hour 

Blue:  Sunday  Vespers 

CBS:  Pause  that  Refreshes 
Blue:  This  Is  the  Truth 

CBS:  The  Family  Hour 
Blue:  Moylan  Sisters 

Blue:  Olivio  Santoro 

Blue:  Musical  Steelmakers 
NBC:  Plays  for  Americans 

CBS:  William  L.  Shirer 

CBS:  Edward  R.  Murrow 
NBC:  Catholic  Hour 

CBS:  Gene  Autry 

Blue:  Pearson  and  Allen 

NBC:  The  Great  Gildersleeve 

MBS:  Voice  of  Prophecy 
Blue:  News  from  Europe 
NBC:  Jack  Benny 

CBS:  Public  Affairs 

MBS:  Nobody's  Children 
CBS:  We,  the  People 
Blue:  Alias  John  Freedom 
NBC:  Fitch  Bandwagon 

CBS:  World  News 

Blue:  Tommy  Dorsey 

NBC:  CHARLIE   MCCARTHY 

CBS:  Crime  Doctor 

Blue:  Inner  Sanctum  Mystery 

NBC:  ONE    MAN'S   FAMILY 

MBS:  Gabriel  Heatter 

CBS:  Elmer  Davis 

CBS:  FRED   ALLEN 

MBS:  Old  Fashioned  Revival 

Blue:  Walter  Winchell 

NBC:   Manhattan  Merry-Go-Round 

Blue:  The  Parker  Family 

Blue:  Irene  Rich 
NBC:  American  Album  of 
Familiar  Music 

CBS:  Take  It  or  Leave  It 
Blue:  Goodwill  Hour 
MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 
NBC:  Hour  of  Charm 

CBS:  They  Live  Forever 
NBC:  Joe  and  Mabel 

CBS:  Headlines  and  Bylines 
NBC:  Dance  Orchestra 
NBC:  3  Sheets  to  the  Wind 


WHO'LL   SAVE   THE   WIFE   SAVER?   .   .   . 

Allen  Prescott,  who  has  been  known  on 
the  air  for  years  as  The  Wife  Saver,  knows 
nothing  whatever  about  running  a  house- 
hold and  doesn't  mind  admitting  it.  When 
he  first  started  broadcasting  recipes,  tips 
on  housekeeping,  and  so  on,  he  was  con- 
sidered a  wild-eyed  radical  for  insisting 
that  the  subject  could  be  amusing.  Instead 
of  treating  housekeeping  as  a  deadly 
serious  subject,  he  kidded  his  feminine 
listeners.  They  liked  this,  and  wrote  in  to 
say  so — not  only  that,  but  their  letters  con- 
tained so  much  material  worthy  of  broad- 
casting that  Allen's  own  ignorance  didn't 
matter  at  all.  He  became  a  fixture  on  the 
air,  and  now  has  his  own  variety-and- 
comedy  program  five  afternoons  a  week 
on  the  Blue  network,  plus  a  sponsored 
Wife  Saver  show  on  NBC  Saturday  morn- 
ings at  10:30,  EWT. 

In  spite  of  his  frequent  protests  that  he 
knows  nothing  about  cooking  or  related 
matters,  people  insist  on  thinking  of  him 
as  an  expert.  This  is  embarrassing,  Allen 
says.  Not  long  ago  he  was  invited  to  a 
friend's  home  for  dinner.  When  he  ar- 
rived his  hostess  apologized  for  the  strong 
smell  of  cabbage,  and  asked  him  to  tell  the 
cook  how  to  avoid  it.  Allen,  anxious  to 
oblige,  went  into  the  kitchen  and  asked 
the  cook  if  she  had  put  a  little  milk  in  with 
the  cabbage.  She  said  indignantly  that  she 
hadn't.  Then  Allen  asked  how  long  the 
cabbage  had  been  cooking.  About  ten 
minutes,  she  said.  "Well,"  remarked  Allen, 
"you  should  never  cook  cabbage  more  than 
seven  minutes."  This  was  too  much  for  the 
cook,  and  she  quit  on  the  spot. 

To  make  things  worse,  the  host  and  hos- 
tess and  Allen  himself  all  had  to  pitch  in 
and  finish  the  dinner.  Happening  to  notice 
the  host  groaning  over  a  jar  of  pickles 
whose  cap  wouldn't  come  off,  Allen  re- 
membered a  bit  of  household  lore,  found  a 
rubber  band,  put  it  around  the  disturbing 
cap,  and  with  a  deft  twist  had  the  jar  open. 
Thus  he  made  another  enemy — the  host 
glared,  and  hated  him  from  that  moment 
on.  The  wife,  having  lost  the  best  cook 
she  ever  had,  has  never  invited  him  to 
dinner  again. 

Allen's  broadcasts,  particularly  the 
Saturday-morning  ones,  are  probably  re- 
hearsed less  than  any  others  on  the  air.  He 
writes  all  his  own  material,  but  seldom 
bothers  to  read  it  the  way  it  is  written. 
Once  he  got  his  tongue  twisted  and  garbled 
a  sentence.  Instead  of  apologizing,  he 
merely  remarked,  "We're  going  to  do  the 
program  in  English  tomorrow."  At  another 
time  he  had  a  frog  in  his  throat  but  didn't 
bother  to  talk  above  it.  He  loudly  cleared 
his  throat  and  said,  "Thanks — I've  been 
longing  to  do  that  on  the  air  for  the  past 
seven  years." 
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MONDAY 

Eastern  War  Time 
8:30  Blue:  Texas  Jim 
9:00  Blue:  BREAKFAST   CLUB 
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CBS:  Harvey  and  Dell 

CBS:  Valiant  Lady 
NBC:  Bess  Johnson 

CBS:  Stories  America  Loves 

Blue:  Helen  Hiett 

NBC:  Bachelor's  Children 

CBS:  Stepmother 

Blue:  A  House  In  the  Country 

NBC:  Help  Mate 

CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 
Blue:  Chaplain  Jim— U.  S.  A. 
NBC:  Mary  Marlin 

CBS:  Victory  Begins  at  Home 
Blue:  Second  Husband 
NBC:  The  Bartons 

CBS:  Down  Brush  Creek  Way 
Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 
NBC:  Vic  and  Sade 

CBS:  Bright  Horizon 
Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 
NBC:  The  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
NBC:  David  Harum 

CBS:  KATE   SMITH   SPEAKS 
NBC:  Words  and  Music 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 
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Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 
Baukhage  Talking 
John  B.  Hughes 

Woman  in  White 
I'll  Find  My  Way 
Edward  Mac  Hugh 

Vic  and  Sade 

Road  of  Life 
John  Vandercook 

Young  Dr.  Malone 
Light  of  the  World 


CBS:  Girl  Interne 

NBC:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

CBS:  We  Love  and  Learn 
Blue:  James  Mac  Donald 
NBC:  The  Guiding  Light 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

Blue:  In  Care  of  Aggie  Horn 

NBC:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 
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David  Harum 
Prescott  Presents 
Against  the  Storn 

News 
Ma  Perkins 


News 
Pepper  Young's  Family 

Joe  Rines  Orch. 
:  Right  to  Happiness 

Helping  Hand 
Arthur  Tracy 
Backstage  Wife 

Spotlight  on  Asia 
Club  Matinee 
Stella  Dallas 

Lorenzo  Jones 

NBC:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  Are  You  a  Genius? 
NBC:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

NBC:  Portia  Faces  Life 
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Flying  Patrol 
The  Andersons 

Secret  City 

The  Lone  Ranger 

Ted  Husing 

Hedda  Hopper 

Frank  Parker 
Lum  and  Abner 

The  World  Today 
Lowell  Thomas 
Bill  Stern 

Amos  'n'  Andy 
Jimmie  Fidler 
Fred  Waring's  Gang 

Blondie 

Hill  man  and  Lindley 

Vox  Pop 

Cal  Tinney 
I  Love  a  Mystery 

Cavalcade  of  America 

GAY    NINETIES 
True  or  False 
Voice  of  Firestone 

Elmer  Davis 

LUX  THEATER 
Gabriel  Heatter 
The  Telephone  Hour 

Your  Blind  Date 
Doctor  I.  Q. 

Freddy  Martin 

Raymond  Gram  Swing 
For  America  We  Sing 

Contented  Program 
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TUESDAY 

Eastern  War  Tim* 
8:30  Blue    Texas  Jim 
9:00  Blue    BREAKFAST    CLUB 


CBS    Harvey  and  Dell 

CBS.  Valiant  Lady 
NBC    Bess  Johnson 

CBS   Stories  America  Loves 

Blue    Helen  Hiett 

NBC    Bachelor's  Children 

CBS    Stepmother 

Blue    A  House  in  the  Country 

NBC    Help  Mate 

CBS    Woman  ot  Courage 
Blue    Chaplain  Jim — U.  S.  A. 
NBC    Mary  Marlin 

CBS.  Mary  Lee  Taylor 
Blue:  Second  Husband 
NBC-  The  Bartons 

CBS    Down  Brush  Creek  Way 
Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 
NBC    Vic  and  Sade 

CBS    Bright  Horizon 
Blue.  John's  Other  Wile 
NBC    The  Road  of  Life 

CBS    Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
NBC    David  Harum 

CBS    Kate  Smith  Speaks 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

CBS:  Romance  ot  Helen  Trent 
Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 


CBS. 
Blue. 
MBS 

CBS. 

MBS: 
Blue: 


Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 
Baukhage  Talking 
John  B.  Hughes 

Woman  in  White 
I'll  Find  My  Way 
Edward  MacHugh 
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Road  ot  Life 
John  Vandercook 

Young  Dr.  Malone 
Light  of  the  World 

Girl  Interne 
Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

We  Love  and  Learn 
James  Mac  Donald 
The  Guiding  Light 

The  Goldbergs 
In  Care  of  Aggie  Horn 
Hymns  of  All  Churches 

David  Harum 
Prescott  Presents 
Against  the  Storm 

News 
Ma  Perkins 

U.  S.  Navy  Band 
News 

Pepper  Young's  Family 

Right  to  Happiness 

Helping  Hand 
Club  Matinee 
Backstage  Wife 

Stella  Dallas 

News 
Lorenzo  Jones 


NBC    Young  Widder  Brown 


CBS: 
NBC 


Are  You  a  Genius? 
When  a  Girl  Marries 


NBC:  Portia  Faces  Life 

Blue:  Flying  Patrol 
NBC:  The  Andersons 

Blue:  Secret  City 

CBS    Frazier  Hunt 

CBS:  Dorothy  Kilgallen 

Blue:  Lum  and  Abner 

CBS:  The  World  Today 
Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 
NBC    Bill  Stern 

CBS    Amos  'n'  Andy 

Blue:  EASY   ACES 

NBC    Fred  Waring's  Gang 

CBS    Glenn  Miller 

Blue:  Mr    Keen 

NBC    European  News 

CBS    American  Melody  Hour 
NBC    Burns  and  Allen 

NBC:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

CBS.  Are  You  a  Missing  Heir 
MBS:  What's  My  Name 
Blue:  Cugat  Rhumba  Revue 
NBC    Johnny  Presents 

CBS    Bob  Burns 

Blue:  Three  Ring  Time 

NBC    Horace  Heidt 

CBS:  Elmer  Davis 

CBS    Duffy's  Tavern 
MBS    Gabriel  Heatter 
Blue.  Famous  Jury  Trials 
NBC:  Battle  of  the  Sexes 

CBS    Cheers  from  the  Camps 
NBC:  McGee  and  Molly 

MBS.  John  B.  Hughes 
NBC.  BOB   HOPE 

NBC:  Red  Skelton 

CBS:  News  ot  the  World 


KAY     KYSER'S     HARRY     BABBITT    .     .     . 

The  only  really  satisfactory  way  to  get 
a  story  about  Harry  Babbitt,  Kay  Kyser's 
vocalist,  is  to  talk  to  the  other  boys  in  the 
band — because  Harry  hates  to  talk  about 
himself.  Ask  the  others  about  him,  and 
they  agree  that  he  has  only  one  fault:  he's 
too  shy,  much  too  shy.  Friendly,  yes,  and 
easy  to  get  along  with.  But  shy.  Kay 
Kyser,  introducing  Harry  to  the  audience 
one  night,  called  everyone's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Harry  was  wearing  a  gay 
new  sports  jacket.  Harry  blushed  furi- 
ously— and  for  seven  more  introductions 
which  Kay  mischievously  made  the  same, 
he  went  on  blushing. 

He  shouldn't  be  shy,  either,  because 
everyone  on  the  RKO  lot,  where  Kay  and 
the  boys  made  "My  Favorite  Spy,"  agrees 
he's  the  handsomest  member  of  the  whole 
Kyser  group. 

Harry  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
on  November  2,  1913.  His  great  grand- 
mother was  a  full-blooded  Cherokee  In- 
dian, and  the  rest  of  his  family  on  both 
sides  have  been  in  America  for  generations. 
He  always  loved  music,  and  in  high  school 
he  played  the  saxophone  and  drums  in 
small  orchestras.  After  school,  he  resisted 
the  temptation  to  leave  St.  Louis  in  search 
of  fame,  and  instead  got  a  job  in  a  dry 
goods  store,  singing  and  announcing  part- 
time  on  a  small  local  station.  He  stuck 
there  for  two  years,  until  Kay  Kyser  hap- 
pened to  come  to  St.  Louis,  heard  him,  and 
offered  him  a  job.  He's  been  with  Kay 
ever  since  and  expects  to  stay  until  the 
chance  comes  along  to  lead  a  band  of  his 
own.  He's  ambitious  enough  to  hope  that 
day  comes  sometime. 

Besides  his  solo  work,  Harry  is  "Little 
Audrey,"  and  also  sings  the  song-titles. 
The  announcement  made  after  every  third 
number  on  sustaining  programs  is  done 
by  Harry  because  Kay  thinks  no  one  else 
can  do  it  quite  so  well. 

Harry  smokes  moderately  and  seldom, 
if  ever,  drinks.  Tennis — he  was  on  the 
high  school  team — and  swimming  are  his 
favorite  sports.  But  nothing  tells  so  much 
about  Harry  as  an  incident  that  happened 
in  Hollywood.  Every  Wednesday  after- 
noon, before  the  broadcast,  a  note  used 
to  be  delivered  to  him  at  the  studio.  The 
notes  came  from  a  little  girl  nine  years 
old,  and  in  each  of  them  the  child  pre- 
dicted, with  uncanny  accuracy,  the  two 
songs  Harry  would  sing  on  the  coming 
program.  It  worried  Harry;  he  couldn't 
see  any  way  for  her  to  get  this  informa- 
tion. Finally  he  made  inquiries  and  dis- 
covered that  the  little  girl  was  very  ill, 
with  only  a  few  months  left  to  live.  He 
was  her  favorite  radio  star  and  somehow 
she  knew  the  songs  he  planned  to  sing. 
Harry  went  to  see  that  little  girl,  and  in 
the  few  hours  he  spent  talking  to  her,  all 
her  youthful,  idealistic  dreams  about  a 
hero  she'd  never  met  came  true.  But 
Harry  wasn't  flattered  by  the  incident. 
Instead,  it  awed  him  and  made  him  feel 
very  humble. 
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PARTIES      FOR      A      CAREER    .    .    . 

Elsa  Maxwell  doesn't  give  parties  any 
more — or,  at  least,  not  many  of  them.  But 
she'll  probably  be  known,  all  the  rest  of 
her  life,  as  the  roly-poly  little  woman  who 
became  the  darling  of  international  society 
because  she  was  such  a  clever  hostess. 

When  she  was  a  little  girl  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Elsa  asked  her  mother  wistfully  why 
the  Maxwells  were  never  invited  to  the 
great  balls  and  dances  she  read  about  in 
the  papers.  Mrs.  Maxwell  said  it  was  be- 
cause they  didn't  have  enough  money — 
and  then  and  there  Elsa  decided  that  some 
day  she  would  give  parties  at  which  people 
without  money  would  be  welcome.  In  a 
way,  she  succeeded — for  although  rich 
people  have  always  attended  her  parties, 
poor  people  have  been  invited  to  come  too, 
as  long  as  they  were   witty  or  amusing. 

When  you  listen  to  Elsa  on  her  own 
program,  over  the  Blue  network  at  9:45 
p.m.  EWT,  every  Friday  night,  you're 
hearing  a  woman  who  fought  her  way  to 
fame  without  any  of  the  standard  qualities 
except  nerve  and  a  sense  of  humor.  She 
certainly  never  was  beautiful,  and  most  of 
her  life  she's  been  short  of  money.  But 
always,  she's  had  a  good  time,  and  more 
important,  she's  been  able  to  help  other 
people  have  good  times,  too. 

Her  first  attempt  at  making  her  own 
way  in  the  world  was  to  bluff  a  Shakes- 
pearean repertory  company  into  letting 
her  play  the  part  of  the  Nurse  in  "Romeo 
and  Juliet."  She  promised  to  finance  the 
company.  When  it  was  discovered  that 
she  possessed  about  ten  dollars  in  total 
assets,  she  lost  the  job.  Then  came  a  few 
years  in  which  she  tried  to  make  a  living 
writing  songs.  Someone  promised  her  a 
job  on  the  London  stage,  and  she  managed 
to  get  together  enough  money  for  the 
passage.  But  when  she  landed  in  the 
English  capital  the  job  didn't  materialize, 
and  she  went  back  to  writing  songs,  that 
being  the  only  method  of  earning  a  living 
she  could  think  of  at  the  time. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Guiness,  a  member  of 
the  horsey  set,  felt  sorry  for  the  good- 
natured  American  girl,  and  let  her  live  in 
rooms  over  the  Guiness  stable.  It  was  Mrs. 
Guiness,  too,  who  arranged  for  Elsa  to 
play  some  of  her  songs  for  the  Queen. 
Elsa  rounded  up  some  youngsters  who, 
she  thought,  had  talent — a  skinny  little 
boy  named  Noel  Coward,  a  black-haired 
girl  named  Beatrice  Lillie,  and  a  friend  of. 
Noel's,  Gertrude  Lawrence  —  and  took 
them  with  her  to  be  part  of  the  Royal  con- 
cert. Except  for  Elsa's  being  so  nervous 
that  when  she  tried  to  curtsy  in  front 
of  the  Queen  she  fell  flat  on  her  face, 
everything  went  off  very  well,  and  her 
career  as  purveyor-of-entertainment-to- 
the-famous  was  begun. 

Elsa  says  she  never  would  have  made  a 
success  of  her  life  if  she  hadn't  enjoyed 
people  and  liked  to  laugh.  She  always  has 
a  better  time  at  one  of  her  parties  than 
anyone  else — and  maybe  that's  a  hint  for 
you  to  follow  next  time  you  entertain. 
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Penny  Singleton,  radio's 
Blondie,  knows  exactly  how 
to  get  anything  you  want — 
if  you  want  it  badly  enough. 


PENNY  SINGLETON,  who  has 
been  starring  as  Blondie  on  CBS 
every  Monday  night  for  almost 
three  years,  started  making  up  her 
mind  about  how  to  be  a  success  in 
life  when  she  was  eight  years  old. 
Her  creed  was  then,  and  is  now:  "If  I 
want  something  badly  enough,  I'll 
get  it — because  I'll  work  until  I  do." 

"There's  no  trick  in  that,"  she  says 
today.  "It's  just  my  Irish  stubborn- 
ness." 

But  her  Irish  stubbornness  carried 
Penny  a  long  way.  A  burning  ambi- 
tion for  a  new  pair  of  skates  was 
what  began  her  career,  at  the  afore- 
said age  of  eight.  She  noticed  that 
the  feature  picture  at  the  old  opera 
house  in  National  Park,  N.  J.,  where 
she  lived,  was  something  starring 
"Baby  Dorothy."  Penny,  whose  own 
name  at  the  time  was  Dorothy  Mc- 
Nulty,  called  on  the  theater  manager 
and  promoted  an  assignment  to  sing 
in  accompaniment  to  the  picture  (a 
silent  one,  of  course) — and  not  only 
received  a  salary  for  her  appearance 
but  raked  the  audience  for  a  collection 
as  well. 

No  one  ever  needed  to  give  Penny 
ideas  for  making  money.  She's  al- 
ways had  a  million  of  'em.  At  four- 
teen, she  wanted  a  coat  with  a  fur 
collar.  At  the  time  she  was  taking 
dancing  lessons  at  Al  White's  dancing 
school  in  Philadelphia — so  she  put  up 
a  sign:  "Dancing  Lessons  at  Half  the 
Price  of  Mr.  White's."  The  cut-rate 
appealed  to  enough  children  so  that 
Penny  soon  had  her  coat. 

And  when  Dorothy  McNulty,  out  in 


BY  REQUEST 


Hollywood,  heard  that  Columbia  Pic- 
tures was  looking  for  someone  to  play 
the  comic-strip  character  of  "Blondie" 
in  the  films,  she  lost  no  time  in  chang- 
ing her  brunette  tresses  to  golden 
yellow  and  her  name  to  Penny  Single- 
ton. Blondie  she  became,  and  Blondie 
she  has  been  ever  since. 

Penny's  married  to  Robert  Sparks, 
producer  of  the  Blondie  films,  and  they 
live  in  the  valley  north  of  Hollywood 
on  their  own  farm,  named  Pennybob. 
Not  only  that,  but  they've  recently 
bought  another  120  acres,  including 
a  productive  orchard,  which  will  be 
called  Pennybob  Oaks.  Penny  still 
collects  the  coins  which  inspired  her 
name — but  for  a  purpose.  Friends 
who  come  to  see  her  are  invited  to 
drop  their  pennies  into  a  chest,  which 
has  been  filled  several  times  for  the 
benefit  of  Penny's  favorite  charity,  a 
Los  Angeles  children's  hospital.  She 
has  her  own  Baby  Dumpling,  six  year 
old  daughter  Deegee,  who  long  since 
has  proved  that  she  inherited  her 
mother's   Irish   stubbornness. 

Around  the  studios,  both  broadcast- 
ing and  movie,  Penny  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  stars  of  Hollywood — 
and  not  just  with  other  stars,  but 
with  everyone  right  down  to  the  hum- 
blest page-boy.  She  knows  every 
member  of  the  crew  on  her  broad- 
casts by  his  or  her  first  name — knows 
when  their  wives  or  children  are  sick, 
when  they've  had  or  are  expecting  a 
new  baby,  how  their  gardens  are 
growing,  when  relatives  have  arrived 
from  the  East,  and  how  many  pay- 
ments are  left  on  the  car. 
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*12iilefte  Goddard 
-fold  me  persona 


YOU  KNOW  WHAT  SHE 
DOES?  TAKES  A  LUX 
TOILET  SOAP  ACTIVE- 
LATHER  FACIAL  EVERY 

DAY —  SMOOTHS  THE 
RICH  CREAMY  LATHER 
ALL  OVER       ___ 
HER  FACE...  1^ 


RINSES  IT  WITH  WARM 
WATER,  THEN  A  DASH 
OF  COOL.  HONESTLY 
ITS  WONDERFUL1. 
TAKES  AWAy  ALL  DUST 
AND  DIRT  AND  HELPS 
SKIN  STAy 
NICE  AND 

smooth! 


Star  of 

Paramount's 

"The  Forest  Rangers' 


PAT  DRY- THAT'S  THE 
LAST  STEP  TO  PAULETTES 
ACTIVE-LATHER  FACIAL. 
EASy  ISN'T  IT?   9  OUT 
OF  10  SCREEN  STARS 
USE  LUX  TOILET 
SOAP  AND  V~V~ 

SO  SHOULD 
WE\ 


Let  Hollywood's  Active- 
Lather  Facials  give  your  skin  protec- 
tion  it   needs   for   loveliness.    You'll 
agree  with  famous  stars  who  say  Lux 
Toilet  Soap's  a  wonderful  beauty  aid ! 


9  out  of  I 


Stars  use  Lux  Toilet  Soap 


JWLY,  1942 
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More  Than  I  Ever  Knew 

Continued  from  page  20 


other  before  this  war.  I  was  going  to 
get  a  divorce,  sooner  or  later.  What 
would  be  gained  by  putting  it  off? 
Nothing.  And,  I'm  afraid,  I  also  felt 
that  in  times  like  these  everyone  was 
entitled  to  what  security  he,  or  she, 
could  grasp.  Maybe  Ray  promised 
nothing  else,  but  he  did  promise  that. 

Then,  a  batch  of  mail  was  for- 
warded to  me.  Among  the  other 
things  was  a  letter  in  an  unfamiliar 
handwriting.  The  post  mark  was  three 
weeks  old! 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Nichols,"  the  letter 
read.  "I  wonder  if  I  could  see  you 
soon?  It's  about  your  husband  and 
it's  important — very  important.  I'm 
staying  at  the  above  address."  It  was 
signed  Nell  Burnham. 

"Hah!"  Ray  said,  reading  over  my 
shoulder.  "The  other  woman  waving 
her  tentacles?" 

SOMEHOW,  I  was  sure  it  wasn't  that. 
Something  told  me  I  must  see  this 
woman,  see  her  immediately.  "I'm 
going  back  to  New  York,"  I  said. 

"Be  sensible,  Janice,"  Ray  said. 
"That  letter's  three  weeks  old.  She's 
probably  gone,  now." 

"I've  got  to  try,"  I  said. 

Ray  was  furious.  "But  that  means 
giving  up  your 
resident's  status, 
here.  It  means 
postponing  our 
marriage!" 

"I  can't  help  it, 
Ray,"  I  said.  "She 
seems  to  think  it's 
terribly  import- 
ant. I've  got  to 
find  out  what  it 
is." 

This  time,  I 
didn't  let  Ray  in- 
fluence me,  al- 
though he  argued 
against  my  leav- 
ing all  the  while  I 
was    packing. 

My  train  was 
late  when  it  final- 
ly   got    to    New 

York,  but  I'd  wired  ahead,  asking 
Nell  Burnham  to  see  me  that  eve- 
ning. I  sent  Ray  to  a  hotel  with  my 
baggage  and  took  a  taxi  to  Nell's  ad- 
dress. 

At  the  last  moment,  I  grew  fright- 
ened. Suppose  Ray  had  been  right? 
Suppose  she  was  the  other  woman? 
As  soon  as  Nell  opened  the  door,  how- 
ever, I  knew  such  a  thing  was  im- 
possible. 

She  smiled  warmly,  "I'm  so  glad 
you've  come,"  she  said.  Her  voice 
was  surprisingly  low  and  soothing. 
Everything  about  her  had  that  quality, 
her  calm,  friendly,  gray  eyes,  her 
sweet  mouth,  the  quiet  way  she 
moved.  The  radio  was  going  and  she 
went  across  the  room  and  turned  it 
low.  "You  don't  mind  its  playing  very 
softly,  do  you?"  she  asked.  "I  don't 
want  to  miss  the  news  broadcast." 

"I've  been  away,"  I  said,  feeling  I 
should  explain  why  I  hadn't  come  to 
see  her  before. 

"I  know,"  she  said.  "I  called  your 
house."  She  sat  down  by  me  and  took 
my  hand.  "This  isn't  easy,"  she  said. 
"Maybe  I'd  better  just  read  you  my 
husband's  letter — he's  an  officer  in  the 
Navy.  He's  a  friend  of  your  hus- 
band's." She  lifted  a  letter  from  the 
table    and    her    voice    choked    up    a 
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little,  as  she  started  to  read. 

"Dearest!  This  will  be  short,  dar- 
ling, and  I'm  afraid  most  of  it  won't 
be  about  us.  I  thought  I'd  be  up  this 
week,  but  all  leaves  have  been  can- 
celled. We're  not  sure,  yet,  but  I 
think  we're  shipping  out  tonight — I 
have  no  idea  where.  I  know  this  is 
sudden,  but  keep  your  chin  up,  dar- 
ling. Remember,  I  love  you  and  noth- 
ing much  can  happen  to  me,  when  I 
know  you're  there  pulling  for  me. 

"Which  brings  me  to  the  other 
thing.  Nell,  I  want  you  to  do  some- 
thing, darling.  There's  a  fellow  here — 
Lt.  James  Nichols — we've  been  pretty 
close  since  he  came  down  here.  He's 
a  swell  guy — good  flyer — or,  he  was 
until  a  couple  of  days  ago.  He's  gone 
all  to  pieces,  suddenly.  I  think  he's 
had  some  trouble  with  his  wife.  Any- 
way, he  was  all  right  until  he  got  a 
letter  from  New  York.  Right  after 
that  mail  call,  we  were  ordered  out  on 
manoeuvers  and  he  scared  the  pants 
off  us.  I've  tried  to  help  him,  but  he 
won't  talk. 

"Nell,  go  to  see  his  wife.  See  if  you 
can  straighten  it  out.  Whatever  it  is, 
it  can't  be  too  serious,  because  Jim 
sure  loves  that  woman,  if  any  man 
ever  loved  anyone.  For  Heaven's  sake, 
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CARYL  SMITH — who  plays  Pauly,  Maudie's  best  friend,  in  Maudie's 
Diary,  the  CBS  comedy  program  Thursday  nights,  and  also  the 
title  role  in  Tillie  the  Toiler,  also  on  CBS,  Saturday  nights.  Caryl, 
who  is  sometimes  known  by  the  nicknames  of  Cherub  or  Smithfield, 
comes  from  Portland,  Ore.,  where  she  studied  art  on  a  four-year 
scholarship.  But  she  liked  acting  better  than  painting,  and  set 
out  for  New  York  determined  to  make  a  name  for  herself.  She  hasn't 
done  badly,  either,  with  two  good  parts  in  radio  and  several  ap- 
pearances on  the  Broadway  stage.  She  isn't  married,  hates  parsnips, 
loves  all  animals  except  spiders,  and  is  the  doting  owner  of  three 
_  dogs — two  dachschunds.Sam  and  Pam.and  a  Scotty  known  as  Heyl 
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tell  his  wife  to  forget  whatever  it  was 

and  get  in  touch  with  him.    Tell  her 

to  write  him  here  at  the  Post — it'll  be 

forwarded — eventually."  Nell  stopped. 

"The  rest  is  very  personal,"  she  said. 
I  covered  my  face  with  my  hands. 

I  wanted  to  cry,  but  the  tears  wouldn't 

come.  All  of  it  came  so  clear,  so  sharp. 

I  had  done  a  terrible  thing.    I'd  made 

a  horrible  mistake,  somewhere.  Jimmy 

loved'  me.     I  had  thought   he   didn't 

and  I'd  driven  him  away.    Worse,  I'd 

robbed    him    of    everything    he    held 

dear,  just  when  he  needed  it  the  most. 

I  saw  this,  now,  but  it  was  too  late. 
Nell  jumped  up  and  ran  to  the  radio. 

She  turned  it  up.    She  must  have  been 

listening  very  closely,  because  I  hadn't 

heard  it,  at  all.    A  communique  from 

the  Navy  Department  was  being  read. 

Suddenly,  my  heart  began  pounding  so      TV/fR-    BRADLEY   patted   my   shoul- 

hard,   I   couldn't  hear.     Words   came      -■-"    der.   "You've  been  under  a  ter- 

through  hazily  and  it  took  awhile  to      rible  strain,"  he  said.  "If  you'd  rather 

not   go   through   with   the   broadcast, 
it  will  be  all  right." 

For  a  moment,  I  almost  accepted  his 
offer.  Then,  I  changed  my  mind.  I 
had  something  to  do,  something  very 
important. 

"I'd  like  to  go  on  with  it,"  I  said. 
"Good    girl,"    Mr.    Bradley    smiled. 
"I've   rewritten   your   speech.     We're 
letting  you  make  the  announcement 


hear  like  that — without  any  prepara- 
tion. Only  after  days  of  illness — after 
Nell  had  nursed  me  back  to  some  sem- 
blance of  health  and  taken  me  back 
to  the  house  in  Westchester — did  I  find 
the  telegram  which  had  been  sent  me 
by  the  Navy  Department,  that  kind, 
yet  formal  notification  that  would 
have  eased  the  blow  a  little. 

Nell  stayed  with  me  and  took  care 
of  everything.  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
her,  I'd  have  gone  mad,  I  think: 

Nell  was  wonderful  in  those  next 
two  weeks.  She  gave  me  courage, 
pulled  me  together.  It  was  she  who 
made  me  understand  that  I  couldn't 
refuse  Mr.  Bradley's  request  that  I 
appear  on  his  radio  program,  "The 
People  Speak."  I  was  shocked  by  the 
idea.  Jimmy  had  been  awarded  the 
Congressional  medal  for  valor  and  I 
was  to  receive  it  at  the  program.  I 
didn't  deserve  even  to  touch  that 
medal!  But  Nell  argued,  and  at  last 
she  made  me  see  how  important  it  was 
for  me  to  show  other  women  how  to 
be  brave  in  these  times.  I  had  under- 
stood, finally,  and  now  here  I  was, 
waiting  to  go  on  the  air,  waiting  to 
show  women  how  to  be  courageous! 
There  was  a  knock  on  the  door.  I 
started.  Strange,  how  long  it  takes  to 
live  a  thing  and 
how  little  time  to 
remember.  I  had 
lost  all  sense  of 
the  passage  of 
time.  I  might  have 
been  sitting  in 
that  dressing  room 
for  years. 

Mr.  Bradley 
opened  the  door 
and  smiled  at  me. 
"I  have  wonder- 
ful news  for  you, 
Mrs.  Nichols,"  he 
said.  "Your  hus- 
band's alive.  He 
was  picked  up  two 
weeks  ago  by  a 
merchant  ship." 

I  hung  on  to  my 
wits,    somehow. 
"Are  they  sure?    Why  didn't  they  let 
us  know?" 

"They  didn't  know  who  he  was," 
Mr.  Bradley  said.  "We've  been  in 
communication  with  the  freighter  by 
short  wave.  Your  husband's  plane 
went  down  in  flames.  They  found  him 
very  badly  burned — all  his  clothes 
gone — nothing  to  identify  him.  He 
was  clinging  to  some  sort  of  driftwood 
— might  have  been  a  piece  of  his  plane 
— they  couldn't  tell,  because  it  floated 
away  when  they  pulled  him  out  of  the 
water.  They  reported  finding  an  un- 
identifiable man,  but  no  one  suspected 
it  could  be  Lt.  Nichols.  He  was  picked 
up  so  far  from  the  place  where  your 
husband  was  last  seen." 
"Oh,  poor  Jimmy,"  I  cried. 


put  them  together  so  they  made  sense. 

"It  is  feared  that  Lt.  James  Nichols, 
Navy  Pilot,  has  been  killed  in  action 
in  the  Pacific  war  zone.  He  was  last 
seen  three  days  ago,  after  downing 
two  enemy  planes  in  a  heroic  battle. 
Fellow  flyers  say  he  was  last  seen 
chasing  a  third  enemy  plane." 

There  was  more,  but  that  was  all  I 
heard.     It    was    a    horrible    thing    to 
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about  your  husband  being  found." 

The  radio  theater  was  crowded  and 
breathlessly  silent.  We  had  hardly 
stepped  out  on  the  stage,  before  the 
orchestra  struck  up  the  program 
theme,  at  a  signal  from  the  control 
booth. 

Then  Mr.  Bradley  was  introducing 
me,  his  voice  rich  with  admiration  and 
tribute.  The  audience  burst  into  wild 
applause,  people  getting  to  their  feet, 
shouting,  even  whistling.  I  stood  there, 
trembling  inwardly  with  shame. 

I  BEGAN  reading  what  Mr.  Bradley 
had  written  for  me  to  say.  There 
was  another  burst  of  cheering,  when  I 
told  them  that  Jimmy  was  alive.  I 
tried  to  go  back  to  Mr.  Bradley's 
script,  but  I  couldn't.  He'd  written 
fine  words  for  me  to  say,  glowing 
words,  but  they  weren't  enough.  The 
script  dropped  from  my  hands. 

"No,"  I  said.  "This  isn't  right.  Mr. 
Bradley  called  me  a  heroine — a  wo- 
man of  courage.  That's  not  true.  I'm 
not  a  heroine.  I  haven't  even  been 
much  of  a  woman.  Any  woman  worthy 
of  the  name  wouldn't  have  done  what 
I've  done.  When  my  husband  needed 
me  the  most,  I  deserted  him.  Oh,  even 
long  before  that  I  had  let  him  down, 
because  I  didn't  understand  that  our 
marriage,  our  love,  was  partly  my 
responsibility,  too.  I  had  very  vague, 
romantic  ideas  about  love  and  mar- 
riage. I  didn't  realize,  until  it  was 
too  late,  that  love — like  everything 
else,  like  a  career,  a  home,  like 
democracy  itself — and  these  things  are 
all  tied  up  with  love,  too — I  didn't 
realize  that  love  had  to  be  kept  alive 
and  fed  and  cherished  constantly, 
even  fought  for,  if  need  be.  Please, 
believe  me,  I'm  not  saying  all  this  to 
get  sympathy  for  myself.  I  don't  de- 
serve it."  And  I  told  them  everything, 
from  the  beginning.  As  the  words 
poured  out  of  me,  I  felt  as  though  a 
pall  were  being  lifted  from  my  soul. 
"Now  you  know,"  I  said,  finally,  "how 
truly  great  a  hero  my  husband  was, 
to  have  fought  so  bravely,  when  he 
had  nothing  left  to  fight  for." 

Mr.  Bradley  and  Nell  led  me  from 
the  stage.  I  didn't  really  need  their 
help.  I  felt  strong  and  sure  of  myself, 
for  the  first  time  in  a  long  while. 

A  late  news  bulletin  brought  us 
word  that  the  freighter  bearing 
Jimmy  would  arrive  in  San  Francisco 
in  three  days,  if  the  weather  and  the 
Japanese  subs  held  off.  I  left  New 
York  that  same  night. 

This  was  some  months  ago.  Jimmy 
is  almost  well,  now.  He  can  hardly 
wait  to  get  back  into  the  Service.  But, 
this  time,  when  he  goes  it  will  be 
different. 

These  last  months,  while  he's  been 
convalescing,  we've  gone  over  it  all 
dozens  of  times.  Jimmy  understands, 
now,  what  happened  to  me,  where  I 
went  off  the  track.  And  I  know  what 
happened  to  Jimmy,  what  he  believed. 
Jimmy  knew  I  was  unhappy,  but  he 
put  it  down  to  my  having  a  hard  time 
adjusting  myself  to  growing  up.  It 
was  a  painful  time  for  him,  but  he 
didn't  think  he  should  help  me.  He 
loved  me  all  along  and  he  trusted  me. 
He  thought  all  my  running  around 
was  just  childishness  and  that  I'd  get 
over  it  in  time. 

Well,  I  did  get  over  it,  but  not  before 
I  had  almost  lost  the  dearest  thing 
in  the  world.  I  hope  there  aren't 
many  women  in  the  world  like  me, 
women  who  make  the  kind  of  mis- 
takes I  did.  In  these  times,  there's  no 
room  for  such  mistakes. 

JULY,  1942 


If  at  first. 


If  you  have  a  dainty  hanky 
And  it's  soiled  and  stained 
and  gray  —  And  you 
wash  your  little  hanky 
in  the  or-di-nary  way. . ; 


you  don't  succeed . . . 


If  you  soak  it  and  you 
rinse  it,  and  you  give  it 
quite  a  rub — Yet  that  ghostly 
shadow  tints  it  when  you 
lift  it  from  the  tub .  .  . 


try  Fels-Naptha  Soap! 


Don't  be  peevish,  cross  or 
cranky — Just  remember,  there 
is  Hope!    For  you'll  have 
a  clean  white  hanky  if  you 
use  Fels-Naptha  Soap. 
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Bet  ihisll 

catch 
your  ear 


YOU  MAY  BE  DEAF  to  what  we  tell  you 
about  softness  in  sanitary  napkins.  After 
all,  we  make  Modess.You  may  think  we're 
prejudiced.  But  what  14,000  women  say 
should  make  you  sit  up  and  cock  an  ear! 


YOU'LL  HEAR  14,000  VOICES  I  They  be- 
long to  girls  like  you— who  compared  their 
usual  napkin  with  Modess*— in  a  nation- 
wide test.  And  3  out  of  every  4  found 
Modess  softer!  Listen  to  that! 


ACT  QUICK!  Do  try  Modess.  If  you  don't 
agree  with  millions  that  it's  the  softest, 
most  comfortable  napkin  you've  ever 
used,  mail  us  the  package  insert  with  a 
note  stating  your  objections.  We'll  refund 
your  full  purchase  price. 

*Let  us  Mud  you  full  details  of  this  amazing  Softness 
Test.  Write  The  Personal  Products  Corp.,  Milltown.  N.  J. 


3  out  of  every  4  voted 

Modess 
softer 


The"56" package  will  cost  you  much  less. 

It's  the  thriftiest  way  you  can  purchase  Modess. 


What's  New  from  Coast  to  Coast 


Continued  from  page  5 


singing  groups.  It  has  sung  in  thirty- 
two  of  the  forty-eight  states,  on 
eighty-three  radio  stations  as  well  as 
on  the  networks,  and  now  is  a  fixture 
on  Nashville's  station  WSM. 

The  Daniel  Quartet  had  its  begin- 
nings in  Boaz  nineteen  years  ago,  but 
not  until  seven  years  ago  did  it 
become  professional.  Three  of  the 
present  members — John  Daniel,  his 
brother  Troy,  and  baritone  Wallace 
Fowler — were  in  the  original  quartet. 
Thomas  Free,  the  bass  singer,  and  ac- 
companist Albert  Williams  are  both 
more  recent  additions. 

John  Daniel,  besides  singing  tenor, 
is  the  quartet's  manager,  and  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  innova- 
tions that  carried  the  group  to  suc- 
cess. Baritone  Wallace  Fowler  came 
to  the  quartet  from  Georgia,  where 
he  used  to  be  a  florist.  Thomas  Free 
is  the  baby  of  the  group,  both  in  age 
and  in  time  of  service — he's  only 
nineteen. 

It's  interesting  to  look  back  over 
the  history  of  the  Daniel  Quartet  and 
see  how  it  progressed  from  its  small 
start.  Even  though  today  its  thou- 
sands of  listeners  think  of  it  as  pri- 
marily devoted  to  sacred  music,  in 
actual  fact  it  has  many  popular  and 
comic  songs  in  its  repertoire.  John 
Daniel's  wisdom  in  picking  numbers 
that  would  be  accepted  and  enjoyed 
by  the  audiences  who  came  to  hear 
religious  music  is  probably  responsi- 
ble for  the  quartet's  rapid  rise. 

*  *     * 

There  will  be  wedding  bells  in  June 
for  Margaret  Lenhart,  singer  on  Al 
Pearce's  program.  The  groom-to-be 
is  Ray  Erlenborn,  sound  effects  man 
on  the  same  show — which,  inci- 
dentally, is  where  they  met. 

*  *     * 

Most  Hollywood  stars  are  weekend 
farmers — if  they're  'farmers  at  all — 
but  Irene  Rich  really  works  at  it.  She 
runs  a  big  fifty-acre  ranch  in  the  San 
Fernando  valley  and  is  making  it 
commercially  successful.  Only  on  the 
day  of  her  broadcast — which  inci- 
dentally moves  to  a  Friday  spot  on 
CBS  June  12 — does  she  come  to  town. 
On  all  other  days  she  can  be  found. 


dressed  in  work  shirt  and  jeans,  busy 
on  the  ranch.  She  doesn't  sit  back  and 
let  the  hired  hands  do  the  work, 
either.  Recently  when  one  of  her 
sows  gave  birth  to  a  litter  of  piglets, 
which  were  subsequently  orphaned 
by  the  mother's  death,  it  was  Irene 
who  spent  sleepless  nights  with  a 
nursing  bottle,  feeding  the  little  ani- 
mals by  hand  at  three-hour  intervals. 

*  *     * 

Joan  Blaine  of  Valiant  Lady  is  con- 
verting her  Connecticut  farm  into  a 
Victory  garden,  too.  Last  year  she 
had  many  flowers,  but  now  they've  all 
come  out  to  make  room  for  vegetables. 

*  *     * 

Frances  Langford  has  a  pet  canary 
named  Billy — and  Frances'  experi- 
ences with  Billy  are  worth  passing  on 
to  other  bird-owners  who,  perhaps, 
haven't  ever  taken  the  trouble  to 
study  bird-psychology. 

For  a  long  time  Frances  couldn't 
understand  why  Billy  always  started 
to  chirp  and  make  noise  when  visitors 
came.  Frequently  he  raised  such  a 
racket  that  he  annoyed  everyone  in 
the  room.  But  finally  Frances  solved 
the  problem. 

"Canaries  love  attention  and  noise," 
she  says,  "particularly  attention.  So, 
when  there  are  several  people  in  the 
room  talking,  and  Billy  feels  neglected 
he  either  tries  to  break  into  the  con- 
versation or  he  sings  so  loudly  that 
someone  has  to  pay  attention  to  him." 
All  Frances  does  when  this  happens  is 
say  a  few  words  to  Billy  to  soothe  his 
ruffled  feelings.  He  usually  quiets 
down  then. 

Billy  and  Frances  get  along  quite 
well  together.  He  likes  to  sit  on  her 
shoulder  and  be  fed  toast,  and  always 
joins  in  when  she  sings.  He  has  his 
modest   points,    too — he    won't   bathe 

when  anyone,  even  Frances,  is  present. 

*       *       * 

One  of  Cupid's  surprise  coups  of 
1942  was  revealed  when  Sara  jane 
Wells  and  Dolph  Nelson  announced 
that  they  were  married  last  March. 
Sarajane  plays  Mary  Holden  in  The 
Guiding  Light  and  parts  in  other  se- 
rials, and  Dolph,  formerly  in  Ma 
Perkins,  is  in  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 


1  The  Daniel  Quartet  is  one  of  WSM's  favorite  singing  groups — 
left  to  right,  tenors  John  and  Troy  Daniel,  accompanist  Al- 
bert  Williams,    baritone    Wallace   Fowler  and   bass   Thomas   Free. 
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Something  Refreshing 

Continued  from  page  40 

contribute  toward  the  general  econ- 
omy by  using,  for  variety  in  flavor 
and  decoration,  left-over  fruits  which 
might  otherwise  be  wasted. 

The  basic  recipe  for  the  fruit-topped 
cookies  illustrated  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article,  substitutes  coconut  for 
sweetening  and  uses  orange  juice  for 
liquid. 

Orange  Coconut  Cookies 

IVz  cups  flour  y2  tsp.  baking  soda 

y4  tsp.  salt  %  cup  shortening 

1  cup  granulated  sugar  2  eggs 

1  cup  shredded  coconut,  minced  fine 

%  cup  orange  juice,  fresh  or  canned 

Sift  together  flour,  baking  soda  and 
salt.  Cream  shortening,  add  sugar,  and 
cream  together  thoroughly,  beat  eggs 
stiff  and  add  to  creamed  mixture.  Add 
flour  mixture,  alternately  with  orange 
juice,  a  little  at  a  time.  Add  coconut. 
Roll  out,  cut  into  desired  shape,  deco- 
rate with  fruit  and  bake  in  hot  oven 
(400  degrees  F.)  12  to  15  minutes. 

You  can  make  large  round  cookies 
topped  with  cooked  peach  halves  or 
cooked  dried  apricots.  Form  some  in 
diamond  shapes  and  deck  with 
chopped  dried  prunes  (all  fruits  must 
be  very  well  drained).  Or  roll  the 
dough  very  thin,  spread  one  layer 
with  jam  and  add  a  second  layer  of 
dough  for  some  "sandwich  cookies." 
Twists  are  formed  from  two  strips  of 
rolled  dough  twisted  together  and 
rolled  in  fine  minced  coconut. 

Here's  how  to  make  old-fashioned 
molasses  cookies  which  are  new-fash- 
ioned now  because  they  make  so  little 
demand  on  our  sugar  quota. 

Old-Fashioned  Molasses  Cookies 

SYz  cups  sifted  flour 
1  tsp.  baking  powder 

1  tsp.  baking  soda  1  tsp.  salt 

2  tsps.  cinnamon  1  tsp.  ginger 
Vz  tsp.  cloves  %  cup  shortening 
%  cup  brown  sugar,  packed  firm 

1  egg  %  cup  molasses 

%  cup  sour  milk  (or  buttermilk) 

Sift  together  dry  ingredients.  Cream 
shortening,  add  sugar  and  cream  to- 
gether thoroughly.  Add  egg,  then 
molasses  and  blend  well.  Add  flour 
mixture,  alternately  with  sour  milk, 
a  little  at  a  time.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven  (350  degrees  F.)  about  12  min- 
utes. These  may  be  made  as  drop 
cookies  if  desired.  They  are  delicious 
as  a  dessert  served  fresh  from  the 
oven  with  cinnamon  flavored  whipped 
cream,  equally  delicious  when  cold. 
They  may  be  decorated  with  fruit  by 
following  some  of  the  suggestions 
given  above. 

Another  variety  of  cookies  are 
called  chocolate  almond  thins  but  they 
could  just  as  well  be  called  chocolate 
walnut  or  pecan  thins  for  these  nuts 
may  be  substituted  for  almonds. 

Chocolate  Almond  Thins 

Vz  cup  shortening  1  cup  sugar 

Vz  tsp.  salt  1  tsp.  vanilla 

2  well  beaten  eggs 

3  ounces  chocolate,  melted 
%  cups  sifted  flour 

%  cup   chopped  almonds 
Whole  pecans  for  garnish 

Cream  shortening,  add  other  in- 
gredients, one  by  one,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  given,  blending  well 
after  each  addition.  Bake  in  slow 
oven   (325  degrees  F.)   12  to  15  min. 

july,  1942 


Use  pr\ESH#2  and  stay  fresher! 


PUT  FRESH  #2  under  one  arm — put  your 
present  non-per spirant  under  the  other. 
And  then  .  .  . 

1 .  See  which  one  checks  perspiration  bet- 
ter. We  think  FRESH  #2  will. 

2.  See  which  one  prevents  perspiration 
odor  better.  We  are  confident  you'll 
find  FRESH  #2  will  give  you  a  feeling 
of  complete  under-arm  security. 

3.  See  how  gentle  FRESH  #2  is  — how 
pleasant  to  use.  This  easy-spreading 


vanishing  cream  is  not   greasy  —  not 
gritty — and  not  sticky. 

4.  See  how  convenient  FRESH  #2  is  to  ap- 
ply. You  can  use  it  immediately  before 
dressing — no  waiting  for  it  to  dry. 

5.  And  revel  in  the  knowledge,  as  you  use 
FRESH  #2,  that  it  will  not  rot  even 
the  most  delicate  fabric.  Laboratory 
tests  prove  this. 

FRESH  #2  comes  in  three  sizes — 50(£  for 
extra-large  jar;  25t  for  generous  medium 
jar;  and  lOp  for  handy  travel  size. 


Make  your  own  test.  Once  you  make  this 
under-arm  test,  we're  sure  you'll  never  be 
satisfied  with  any  other  perspiration- 
check.  If  you  don't  agree  that  FRESH  #2 
is  the  best  under-arm  cream  you've  ever 
used,  the  test  will  cost  you  nothing  because 
your  dealer  will  be  glad    j^»<*^-, 

to  refund  your  purchase  ($  Guaranteed  b<(® 

\  Good  Housekeeping 
price    upon    request.  \»o,  •">""<»*•, 

FRESH,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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Facing  the  Music 
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TRY  MA6IIETRED 

Clear,  thrilling  red— so  smart- 
so  universally  flattering  !  Other 
high  'fashion  colors  in  the  bril- 
liant Coly  9-shade  collection : 

6/rAfff 

bright  "gipsy"  tones 

BALI 

luscious,  siren  shade 

DAHLIA 

lovely,  flower-soft 

TAMALE 

ultra-chic  "Latin"''  red 


All  this  happened  more  than  five 
years  ago  but  from  it  eventually 
stemmed  the  most  promising  new 
dance  band  of  the  1942  season.  Hal 
Mclntyre's  orchestra  has  clicked 
solidly  over  network  airlanes  and  on 
Victor  records  since  it  was  organized 
early  in  October.  The  band  just  fin- 
ished a  healthy  run  at  Glen  Island 
Casino  and  is  now  on  tour.  They 
return  to  that  Westchester,  N.  Y., 
dance  oasis  in  August  to  recapture  the 
valuable  MBS  and  CBS  network 
broadcast  times. 

Hal  went  down  to  New  York  to  see 
the  great  Goodman  and  soon  learned 
why  the  clarinetist  had  summoned 
him.  He  was  hustled  up  to  the  band- 
stand and  told  to  play  along  with  such 
celebrated  swingsters  as  Gene  Krupa, 
Jess  Stacey  and  Ziggy  Elman.  A  week 
or  so  later,  Goodman  introduced  him 
to  Glenn  Miller. 

"Hal,"  Benny  said,  "Glenn  is  going 
to  start  his  own  band  pretty  soon  and 
I  think  you  will  be  a  good  bet  for 
him." 

Hal  was  the  first  man  Miller  hired. 
The  new  outfit,  young  and  eager,  re- 
ceived good  notices  from  the  music 
critics  but  failed  to  win  enough  book- 
ings. After  a  year  of  struggling,  Miller 
decided  to  disband  temporarily.  Hal 
returned  to  Cromwell,  Connecticut, 
and  the  factory  job. 

"I  wasn't  discouraged,"  he  says.  "I 
knew  Glenn  would  get  going  again 
and  I  kept  calling  him  every  week. 
That  Spring  he  reorganized  and  I 
rushed  back  to  New  York." 

The  second  try  was  more  success- 
ful. Glenn  Miller  hit  his  stride  and 
became  one  of  the  country's  top-notch 
band  leaders,  and  Hal  Mclntyre 
basked  in  glory  as  the  band's  lead 
saxophonist,  and  Miller's  room-mate. 

"I  was  walking  on  air,"  Hal  con- 
tinued, "for  I  was  doing  the  thing  I 
always  wanted  to  and  getting  $10,- 
000  a  year  for  doing  it." 

When  Miller  suggested  that  Hal  be- 
come a  band  leader  himself,  the  boy 
was  startled. 

"I  wanted  the  chance"  he  admits, 
"but  I  was  scared.  After  all  it  meant 
giving  up  a  wonderful,  secure  job  for 
a  heart-breaking  gamble.  I  knew  the 
frustrations  and  hardships  Glenn  had 
experienced.  I  remembered  the  many 
nights  when  Glenn  and  I  weren't 
sure  where  our  next  meal  would  come 
from." 

But  the  more  Miller  urged  Hal  to 
try,  the  more  the  boy  became  eager 
to  take  the  risk.  An  all-night  con- 
ference with  ace  arranger  Dave 
Matthews  helped  Hal  make  his  final 
decision. 

"We  got  to  talking  about  new  ideas 
in  dance  music.  My  plan  was  to  con- 
centrate on  smooth  section  work  with 
emphasis  on  saxophones.  I  wanted 
to  experiment  with  colorful  tones  and 
unusual  groupings  that  would  give 
the  band  a  style  dancers  would  rec- 
ognize." 

With  Glenn  Miller's  support,  the 
new  outfit  had  no  trouble  getting  an 
initial  hearing.  It  came  October  31, 
1941,  at  Glen  Island  Casino  when 
they  pinch-hit  for  Claude  Thornhill. 
Out  front  was  the  cream  of  Tin  Pan 
Alley.  After  the  last  set  the  man- 
agement offered  Hal  a  contract  to  start 
there  in  January. 

Hal  is  now  twenty-eight  and  is 
married  to  the  girl  from  back  home, 
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Jane  Avery.  They  live  in  a  rented 
house  in  Westchester,  and  they  plan 
to  have  a  family.  Hal  helps  support 
his  mother  and  father. 

Veterans  of  the  dance  band  world 
are  constantly  amazed  at  the  new 
bandleader's  easy-going  philosophy. 
He  doesn't  think  or  talk  like  the 
average  baton-waver.  When  over- 
enthusiastic  well-wishers  map  out 
plans  for  that  first  million,  Hal  re- 
marks: "All  this  talk  about  making 
big  dough  is  fine  but  I'll  be  just  as 
happy  making  a  comfortable  living. 
The  best  time  I  ever  had  was  work- 
ing in  Glenn's  band  when  it  was  try- 
ing to  make  the  grade  and  my  pay 
check  averaged  $49  a  week." 

There's  a  mythical  wailing  wall  on 
radio  row  for  bandsmen  who  moan 
about  their  profession's  ethics.  Hal 
doesn't  frequent  it.  Hal  has  such 
faith  in  the  boys  working  for  him 
that  he  doesn't  mind  when  rivals  try 
to  woo  his  best  men  away. 

"Gosh,  if  the  boys  want  to  leave  me 
to  make  more  money  now,  let  them 
do  it.  I  figure  that  the  fellows  who 
think  that  way  can  always  be  re- 
placed." 

OFF  THE    RECORD 

Erskine  Butterfield:  "Devil  Sat  Down 
and  Cried" — "Boogie  de  Concerto" 
(Decca  8600).  A  "sleeper"  that  packs 
a  punch  with  its  subtle,  swing  lilt. 

Hal  Mclntyre:  "Mem'ry  of  this 
Dance"  —  "Rivers  to  Cross  (Victor 
27840).  Intelligent  arrangements  of  two 
very  satisfactory  ballads.  Carl  Denny 
sings  both  of  them. 

Harry  James:  "Sleepy  Lagoon" — 
"Trumpet  Blues"  (Columbia  36549). 
Goodly  share  of  Harry's  torrid  trumpet- 
ing, which  is  just  what  this  band's  fans 
want. 

Dinah  Shore-Freddy  Martin :  "I  Look 
at  Heaven" — "Can't  Give  You  Anything 
But  Love"  (Bluebird  11487).  A  new 
team  one  would  wish  might  be  per- 
manent. Topside  is  vocal  interpretation 
of  Grieg's  Piano  Concerto. 

Dick  Jurgens:  "One  Dozen  Roses" — 
"Always  In  My  Heart"  (Okeh  6636) 
Surprise  tune  that  will  make  the  grade 
paired  with  a  stock  ballad  helped  im- 
measurably by  Harry  Cool's  crisp  vocal 
delivery. 

Rudy  Vallee :  "Letter  from  London" — 
"I  Just  Couldn't  Say  It  Before"  (Victor 
27823).  First  Vallee  tune  in  quite  a 
while  should  be  welcomed  by  all. 

Ray  Noble:  "Very  Thought  of  You"— 
"Goodnight  Sweetheart"  (Columbia 
36546).  Noble  plays  two  of  his  own 
tunes  to  produce  an  excellent  platter. 

Vaughn  Monroe:  "Me  and  My  Me- 
linda"— "Tom  Thumb"  (Bluebird  11473). 
Irving  Berlin's  latest  song  is  earmarked 
for  Hit  Parade  rating  and  Monroe  teams 
it  with  a  sprightly  instrumental  number. 

Jimmy  Dorsey:  "Taint  No  Good" 
(Decca  4262).  Dorsey  devotes  both 
sides  to  this  bounce  number  and  the 
whole  troupe  goes  to  town. 

Glenn  Miller:  "Sh,  It's  a  Military  Se- 
cret"— "She'll  Always  Remember" 
(Bluebird  11493).  All  the  Miller  tricks 
are  brought  out  for  this  platter  and  the 
results  are  not  disappointing.  The 
Modernaires  harmony  stands  out. 

Recommended  Albums:  Lena  Home's 
package  of  torch  songs  includes  such 
classics  as  "Moanin'  Low,"  title  song 
of  the  album,  "Stormy  Weather,"  "Man 
I  Love,"  and  "Where  or  When."  An- 
other good  bet  is  Fats  Waller's  album 
of  piano  solos.     Both  are  from  Victor. 
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Goodbye  Dearest 

Continued  from  page  34 

We  came  back  to  the  city,  and  the 
weeks  slipped  by,  and  it  was  our  third 
anniversary.  Johnny  sent  flowers  in 
the  afternoon,  and  at  night  he  brought 
home  a  blue  velvet  jeweler's  box  for 
me  to  open  while  I  stood  within  the 
warm  circle  of  his  arms.  A  star  that 
lay  deep  in  the  soft  gray-blue  heart  of 
a  sapphire  solitaire  winked  up  at  us. 
I  had  had  a  star  sapphire  before.  It 
had  been  my  engagement  ring,  and 
we  had  pawned  it  to  pay  the  rent. 

"Johnny,"  I  said.  "Johnny,  dar- 
ling— " 

"Now  I  have  bad  news,"  he  said, 
holding  me  closer.  "Next  week  I  have 
to  go  away  for  a  few  days.  Life  is 
going  to  seem  like  a  little  piece  of  the 
Sahara  Desert  without  you.  Will  you 
miss  me  too?" 

"Miss  you?"  I  sighed.  "Every  hour 
— every  minute — I'll  be  waiting  for 
you  to  come  back." 

WE  never  had  been  separated  be- 
fore, and  although  Johnny  ex- 
pected to  be  gone  only  a  few  days  they 
seemed,  in  prospect,  like  an  eternity. 

I  went  to  his  office  the  afternoon  he 
was  to  leave,  bringing  some  handker- 
chiefs I  had  had  monogrammed  for 
him.  It  was  an  impressive  office,  not 
at  all  like  the  one  he'd  had  such  a 
short  while  ago,  and  he  had  a  real 
secretary  now,  not  just  me,  trying  to 
be  one.  "Mr.  Lane's  busy,"  this  effi- 
cient young  woman  said  when  I  en- 
tered. "Mr.  Rooney's  with  him.  But  I 
don't  think  they'll  be  much  longer." 

"Rooney  .  .  .  Rooney  .  .  ."  The  name 
marched  through  my  brain,  to  leave 
an  unpleasant  trail.  I  was  sure  I'd 
heard  it,  or  read  it.  And  then,  with  a 
click,  I  remembered. 

Timothy  J.  Rooney  was  the  con- 
tractor who  had  built  an  underpass  at 
the  edge  of  town.  The  underpass  had 
caved  in,  and  now  Rooney  was  under 
indictment  for  criminal  conspiracy  to 
defraud  the  city  by  substituting 
cheaper  materials  than  those  called 
for  in  the  specifications.  But  worse 
than  that,  to  my  mind,  was  the  fact 
that  the  cave-in  had  occurred  a  scant 
minute  after  a  bus  full  of  school  chil- 
dren had  gone  through  the  underpass. 
Only  the  grace  of  God  had  kept 
Timothy  Rooney  from  being,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  murderer. 

"Is — my  husband — defending  Mr. 
Rooney  at  his  trial?"  I  asked. 

"Oh  yes,  Mrs.  Lane,"  the  girl  said 
brightly.  "It  comes  up  next  week.  But 
I'm  sure  Mr.  Lane  will  win  the  case." 

"Yes,"  I  thought.  "I'm  sure  he  will 
too."  Aloud  I  said,  dropping  Johnny's 
going-away  present  on  her  desk, 
"Give  this  to  Mr.  Lane,  please,  and  tell 
him — tell  him  I  couldn't  wait." 

All  my  half-formed  doubts  were 
crystallized  now.  It  didn't  matter  that 
no  one  had  actually  been  killed  by 
that  cheaply  constructed  underpass. 
Some  day  one  of  Matt  Kennedy's 
friends  would  build  an  underpass,  or 
a  bridge,  or  a  building,  that  would 
take  human  life — and  Johnny  might 
defend  that  criminal  too,  and  win  that 
case.  And  all  the  while  he  was  taking 
dishonest  money,  as  surely  as  if  he 
himself  were  breaking  the  law. 

At  the  corner  of  the  street,  tucked 
between  two  tall  buildings,  was  a  little 
church.  It  was  years  since  I  had  en- 
tered a  church,  but  now  I  stumbled 
across  the  threshold,  into  the  incense- 
scented  dusk. 

july,  1942 
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Pink  carnations  wilted  before  the 
shrine  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

I  lit  a  candle  and  prayed  desper- 
ately, the  way  women  loving  men 
have  prayed  to  Her  for  years  and 
years.  "Show  me  the  way.  Show  me 
the  way  .  .  ." 

That  night  I  didn't  sleep.  I  lay 
awake,  finding  courage  to  leave 
Johnny.  The  tragic  thing  was  that  I 
still  loved  him  so  desperately.  Leaving 
him  would  be  agony,  like  cutting  out 
part  of  my  flesh  with  my  own  hand. 
But  leaving  him  was  also  the  only 
way  left  to  me  of  proving  how  much 
I  loved  him.  It  was  the  only  way  I 
could  save  him. 

IV  UMBLY,  the  next  day,  I  made  my 
■L"  arrangements.  I  packed  my  clothes 
and  moved  out  of  the  apartment  to  a 
furnished  room.  I  applied  for  jobs,  and 
by  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  which 
seemed  like  an  omen  that  I  was  doing, 
at  last,  the  right  thing,  I  found  one 
as  receptionist  at  City  Hospital. 

I  didn't  write  Johnny  a  letter  and 
I  didn't  let  him  come  home  and  find 
me  gone.  I  couldn't — for  although  I 
hated  the  things  he  was  doing  now 
and  I  trembled  for  the  things  he 
might  do,  I  still  loved  him  with  all 
my  heart. 

His  train  came  in  late  one  after- 
noon, and  when  he  opened  the  door 
of  our  apartment  I  was  there,  wait- 
ing. Waiting,  every  muscle  tensed 
against  the  blind- 
ing desire  to  walk 
into  his  arms  and 
stay  there. 

He  strode  toward 
me,  but  he  stopped 
when  he  saw  my 
face,  and  looked 
around  him  in  a 
puzzled  sort  of 
way,  as  if  he 
sensed  that  the 
apartment  was 
somehow  emptied 
of  all  the  things 
that  had  made  it 
a  home.  I  didn't 
wait  for  him  to 
voice  that  bewil- 
derment— I  had  to 
get  this  over, 
quickly. 

"Johnny — I've  something  to  tell 
you,"  I  said.  "I'm  leaving.  I  can't  go 
on  this  way.  I've  tried — harder  than 
you  know — to  be  indifferent  to  the 
kind  of — of  work  you're  doing.  But  I 
just  can't.  It's  wrong  for  you  to  de- 
fend people  like  Rooney,  and  it's 
wrong  for  me  to  take  the  money  you 
make.  So — I've  found  a  job  and  .  .  . 
and  I'm  going  to  live  by  myself  un- 
less .  .  ."  My  voice  trailed  off.  What 
I  wanted  to  say  was,  "Unless  you'll 
come  with  me,  away  from  Kennedy," 
but  looking  into  his  hard,  angry  face, 
I  knew  it  would  do  no  good. 

"If  this  is  a  trick  to  make  me  quit 
my  job,  it  won't  work,"  he  said. 

"It's  no  trick,  Johnny,"  I  said,  and 
slipped  past  him,  out  of  the  door.  He 
didn't  try  to  follow  me.  I  didn't  expect 
him  to.  He  had  been  able  to  convince 
himself  that  he  needn't  be  ashamed  of 
the  work  he  was  doing  for  Kennedy, 
and  if  he  could  convince  himself  of 
that  it  would  also  be  easy  for  him  to 
decide  I  didn't  mean  what  I  said,  and 
that  I'd  be  back  if  only  he  let  me  go. 
And  I'm  sure  that  when  I  actually 
walked  out  of  the  door  he  didn't  be- 
lieve what  was  happening  could  really 
be  true — any  more  than  I  did. 

But  it  was  true.  It  stayed  true  for 
long  weeks. 

Only  my  job  saved  me  from  going 
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back  to  him  in  defeat — because,  ironi- 
cally, every  minute  of  that  job  was  a 
reminder  of  Matt  Kennedy.  City  Hos- 
pital was  a  disgrace.  One  of  Kennedy's 
friends,  a  Dr.  Watling,  was  Superin- 
tendent —  a  fumbling,  incompetent 
quack  whose  knowledge  of  medicine 
was  limited  to  castor  oil  and  calomel. 
The  wards  were  dirty,  the  nurses  and 
orderlies  slovenly  and  badly  trained. 

This,  I  told  myself  whenever  loneli- 
ness was  like  a  hand  clutching  my 
heart,  was  the  result  of  Matt  Ken- 
nedy's greed.  He,  and  the  men  who 
worked  for  him — men  like  Johnny — 
made  it  possible.  And  as  anger  grew 
in  me,  I  determined  to  strike  out 
against  Kennedy  when  I  could. 

The  opportunity  came  in  a  way  I 
hadn't  expected.  I  was  on  duty  at  the 
reception  desk  late  one  night  when  a 
thin  man  with  a  face  as  old  as  time 
and  as  evil  as  sin  pushed  open  the 
door  and  came  toward  my  desk.  Red 
drops  fell  from  his  hand,  which  he 
carried  stiffly  against  his  side. 

"Where's  Doc  Watling?"  he  asked 
in  a  grating  voice.  "Tell  him  Mike 
Stevens  wants  him." 

I  saw  a  round  hole  in  the  fabric  of 
the  man's  suit,  up  near  the  shoulder. 
A  bullet-wound  case,  I  thought.  An- 
other of  the  Kennedy  outfit,  coming 
here  for  special  favors,  perhaps  for 
secrecy  because  he  didn't  want  that 
bullet-wound  reported  to  the  police. 
And  suddenly  I  was  blazingly  angry. 


TED  STRAETER— directs  the  choir  on  Kate  Smith's  CBS  shows, 
besides  playing  with  his  band  in  a  smart  New  York  night  club. 
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"I'm  sorry,"  I  said  crisply.  "I  can't 
disturb  Dr.  Watling  this  late  at  night. 
Just  step  into  that  room  and  I'll  call 
an  interne—" 

"Listen,  sister,"  he  ordered.  "You'll 
call  Doc  Watling,  like  I  tell  you,  or 
you'll  be  really  sorry." 

I  gave  him  one  look  which  said 
plainly  that  I  did  not  intend  to  call 
Watling,  and  I  reached  for  the  tele- 
phone. Suddenly  his  uninjured  right 
hand  had  darted  into  a  pocket,  and  I 
was  looking  into  a  revolver. 

"Now  will  you  call  Watling?" 

For  a  long  moment  there  was  si- 
lence, while  my  hand  froze  above  the 
telephone.  Then  —  miraculously,  un- 
believably— the  door  behind  Mike 
Stevens  opened  again  and  a  man  came 
in.  Johnny. 

Stevens  turned,  and  a  second  later 
Johnny  rushed  at  him.  There  was  a 
horrible,  whirling  scuffle.  Stevens  was 
smaller  than  Johnny,  but  he  fought 
like  something  slimy  and  elusive.  In 
the  midst  of  it  all  there  was  a  shot, 
and  something  struck  my  breast  .  .  . 

I  came  up  out  of  darkness,  fighting 
against  a  dead,  smothering  weight 
that  was  trying  to  keep  me  down.  A 
white  figure  moved,  bent  over  me. 
A  woman's  voice — "Everything's  all 
right,  Mrs.  Lane.  You've  been  under 
ether.  You  must  keep  warm  and  try 


to  sleep." 

"Johnny — my  husband — "  I  mur- 
mured. 

"He's  all  right.  He  wants  you  to  get 
well." 

I  must  have  dropped  off  again  then, 
because  that's  all  I  remember.  It  was 
daylight  when  I  woke  again,  feeling 
weak  but  perfectly  calm.  The  nurse — 
she  was  one  I  knew — smiled  at  me. 
"What  happened?"  I  whispered. 
"Mike  Stevens'  gun  went  off  while 
your   husband   was   trying   to   get   it 
away  from  him,  and  the  bullet  went 
dangerously  near  your  heart.  It's  out 
now,"  she  said.  "Mr.  Lane  had  quite 
an  argument  with  Dr.  Watling  about 
it.  Dr.  Watling  wanted  to  operate  him- 
self, but  Mr.  Lane  wouldn't  let  him. 
He  got  Dr.  Jordan  instead  and  brought 
him  in  over  Dr.  Watling's  head." 
"Where  is — Johnny — now?" 
"He  stayed  here  until  you  were  out 
of    danger,    and    he'll    be    back    this 
evening." 

But  it  was  not  then  that  I  saw 
Johnny  again — not  for  another  two 
days,  when  Dr.  Jordan  said  I  was 
well  enough.  He  looked  older — and 
very  tired;  but  his  eyes  drank  me  in. 
"It's  so  good  to  see  you  again,  dear- 
est," he  said.  "I  thought  maybe  I 
never  would — for  a  while." 

"Johnny,"  I  said.  "Why  did  you 
come  here  to  the  hospital  that  night, 
so  late?" 

"I  don't  know  ...  I  thought  it  was 
to  see  you,  to  ask 
you  to  come  back. 
»o«o*e*o«o»e«s«o*  But  maybe  it  was 
because  —  some- 
thing— told  me 
you'd  be  needing 
me."  He  spoke 
with  a  kind  of 
wonderment. 

"I  did  need  you. 
Thank  you  for 
coming  —  and 
thank  you  for  not 
letting  Watling 
operate,  for  get- 
ting Dr.  Jordan 
instead."  There 
was  something  I 
wanted  to  know. 
But  I  couldn't  ask 
him.  I  had  to  keep 
on  talking,  hoping 
he  would  tell  me  of  his  own  accord. 
"Watling!  That  bungler!"  Johnny's 
lip  curled  scornfully. 

"He's  a  bungler,  Johnny,  but  every 
day  people  that  can't  get  any  other 
doctor,  or  go  to  any  other  hospital, 
come  here.  They — don't  pull  through, 
or  if  they  do  it's  at  the  cost  of  so  much 
pain  and  suffering.  And  the  only  rea- 
son Watling  is  here  is — Matt  Kennedy 
and — " 

I  stopped,  but  Johnny  finished  the 
sentence  for  me. 

" — And  the  men  who  work  for  him, 
like  me,"  he  said.  "Was  that  why  you 
let  me  come  in  to  see  you?" 

"I  hoped  you  might  be  going  to  tell 
me  you'd  quit  Kennedy,"  I  said.  "I 
hoped  it — " 

His  face  was  strained  and  white.  His 
hand  was  on  the  door-knob. 

"But  I  haven't,"  he  said  dully  .  .  . 
and  opened  the  door  and  went  out. 
I  didn't  know  what  he  meant.  I 
thought  he  meant  that  he  had  already 
been  seduced  by  the  money  he  was 
earning;  that  it  was  more  important 
to  him  than  my  love.  But  I  didn't  cry. 
I  was  beyond  tears. 

He  didn't  come  back  again.  I  didn't 
think  he  would,  really. 

In  time  I  was  up,  getting  well  and 
strong.  Dr.  Watling  sent  me  a  curt 
note  that  my  services  as  receptionist 
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were  no  longer  required,  but  that  was 
no  more  than  I  had  expected.  Soon  I 
would  look  for  another  job — as  soon 
as  possible,  not  so  much  because  I 
needed  the  money  (although  I  did, 
badly),  as  because  a  job  would  help 
me  to  stop  remembering  .  .  . 

Then  I  saw  the  story  in  the  news- 
paper. 

I  didn't  stop  to  read  the  rest  of  the 
story.  In  five  minutes  I  was  dressed, 
speeding  in  a  taxi  downtown  to 
Johnny's  office. 

THE  office  looked  empty  and  bare, 
and  my  high  heels  tapped  out  echo- 
ing sounds  as  I  entered.  The  door  from 
the  reception  room  to  the  inner  office 
was  open,  and  I  went  through  it. 
Johnny  was  at  his  desk — it  and  the 
chair  in  which  he  sat  were  the  only  two 
pieces  of  furniture  left  in  the  room. 

"I've  come  back,  Johnny,"  I  whis- 
pered. "Didn't  you  know  I  would,  as 
soon  as  I  found  out?" 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "I  knew  you  would. 
I  didn't  want  you  to  come  back  to — 
all  this  .  .  .  It's  easier  to  get  in  with 
a  man  like  Kennedy  than  it  is  to  get 
away  from  him.  When  I  saw  you  in 
the  hospital,  I'd  already  tried — I'd 
told  him  I  was  resigning.  He  had  other 
ideas.  He  said  he  wouldn't  let  me  go, 
and  if  I  tried  it  he'd  turn  over  a  file 
of  all  the  cases  I'd  handled  for  him  to 
the  Bar  Association.  I  told  him  to  go 
ahead — that  I  hadn't  done  anything. 
He  said  maybe  I'd  been  able  to  kid 
myself  on  that  score  but  I  hadn't  been 
able  to  kid  you,  apparently,  and  he 
didn't  think  I'd  be  able  to  kid  the 
Bar  Association." 

"But  you  still  quit!"  I  cried.  "Not 
only  that,  but  you  went  right  ahead 
and  exposed  him!  Oh,  Johnny — I'm 
so  proud — " 

Johnny  sighed.  "Yes,  I  told  the  Bar 
Association  all  I  knew.  I  wasn't  going 
to — Kennedy  had  me  licked — until  I 
talked  to  you  in  the  hospital.  Then  I 
knew  I'd  have  to  go  ahead,  no  matter 
what  happened  to  me.  And — "  his  lips 
twisted  wryly — "it  happened  all  right. 
The  Bar  Association  took  my  testi- 
mony against  Kennedy  and  thanked 
me  for  it,  but  they  revoked  my  license. 
They  had  to,  of  course;  I  don't  blame 
them.    But — I'm  not  a  lawyer  now." 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
and  then  somehow  it  was  easy  for 
me  to  walk  around  the  desk  and 
cradle  his  head  against  my  breast. 

"Never  mind.  Never  mind,"  I  mur- 
mured. "We'll  get  along,  somehow. 
And  we'll  be  happy,  so  much  happier 
than  we  were  while  you  worked  for 
Kennedy." 

He  held  me  close,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment he  confessed  with  a  shamefaced 
laugh,  "It's  funny — I'm  out  of  a  job, 
haven't  any  future  and  darn'  little 
money — but  you're  right.  I  am  hap- 
pier than  I've  been  for  a  long  time." 

We  were  both  laughing — the  shaky 
kind  of  laughter  that's  so  close  to  tears 
— when  the  telephone  rang,  startling- 
ly  loud  in  that  bare  room.  Johnny 
stared — hesitated — then  picked  it  up. 

"Hello  .  .  ."  he  said. 

When  he  hung  up  again  his  face  was 
bewildered.  "That  was  Coalition  Party 
headquarters,"  he  said  dazedly.  "They 
want  me  to  run  for  Alderman.  They're 
going  to  kick  the  Kennedy  gang  out, 
and  they  say  they  need  me  on  their 
ticket!  Me!" 

With  the  last,  explosive  word  he'd 
become  Johnny  again,  the  old  Johnny, 
eager,  excited,  ready  for  battle.  The 
Johnny  he'd  been  when  he  took  Mrs. 
Tonelli's  case.  The  Johnny  he'd  never 
stopped  being,  in  my  heart. 

JULY,  1942 


*£> 


made  to 


This  was   it  .  .  .  the   real   thing  ...  the  night  you  dreamed  about 
ever  since  freckles  and  pigtails. 

And  now  you  re-live  every  precious  minute  .  .  . 
That  look  in  his  eyes  when  you  floated  down  the  staircase. 
The  way  he  held  you  close  as  you  danced.  And  how  he  sulked, 
when  the  stag  line  caught  up  with  you! 

Then  like  the  climax  to  a  great  play  ...  he  suggested  a  stroll 
in  the  moonlight.  You  felt  like  a  leading  lady,  walking 
with  him  on  the  terrace  .  .  . 

And  to  think  you  almost  didn't  go  tonight  .  .  .  almost  called  it  off! 
If  it  hadn't  been  for  Jane,  you'd  have  let  trying  days  of  the  month 
rule  your  life!  But  remember  how  she  laughed  at  your  worries 
. .  .  made  you  promise  to  switch  to  Kotex  sanitary  napkins  ? 

As  she  put  it  —  it's  comfort  you  want  most, 
and  most  everyone  knows  Kotex  is  more  comfortable! 
Because  Kotex  is  made  in  soft  folds,  it's  naturally 

ess  bulky  . .  .  more  comfortable 
stay  soft  while  wearing.  A  lot 
different  from  pads  that  only  "feel" 
soft  at  first  touch. 

Then,  too,  Kotex  has  flat,  pressed 
ends  that  do  away  with  bumps  and 
bulges.  And  a  new  moisture-resistant 
"safety  shield"  for  added  protection. 
No  wonder  your  lingering  doubts  and 
fears  vanished  completely! 

So  you've  decided  that  from  now 
on  Kotex  is  "a  must".  Now  you  know 
why  it's  more  popular  than 
all  other  brands  of  pads  put  together! 


Be  confident . . .  comfortable . . .  carefree 

—  with  Kotex*! 


•TAIN'T  IN  TEXT  BOOKS!  Where's  a  girl  to  learn  all  about  her 
"problem"?  The  new  free  booklet,  "As  One  Girl  To  Another"  tells 
all.  Mail  name  and  address  to  P.  0.  Box  3434,  Dept  MW-7,  Chicago, 
and  get  copy  postpaid  and  FREE.  (*T.  M.  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.) 
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WITH  A  FINER  BODY  TALCUM    j 
OF  FACE  POWDER  QUAUTY*     | 

COMPARE  Cashmere  Bouquet  Talcum 

COMPARE   v.  ^  sJk 

with  others  you  ye  usea. i 

feel    the  total  absence  of  gut.   ina 

,««.    &S  STARDUST,  it  falls  on  your 

,en.iti»e  .««•  *■•  •*•'«  ea"'y' 
AND   FOR   D«AMATIC  CLIMAX,   you  U 

ness  to  brand  you  as  the 
"lady  who  forgot. 


In  generone  10*  and 
larger  rnzes  at  all 
drug  and  toilet  goods 
counters. 


Cashmere  Bouquet 
Taleum  Powder 

A  Member  of  Cashmere  Bouquet — 
the  Royal  Family  of  Beauty  Preparations 


Only  You  Can  Help 

Continued  from  page  28 


someone  who  had  all  the  smoothness 
and  polish  of  a  man  like  Preston 
Knight.  And  now  I  saw  he  was  almost 
as  nervous  and  frightened  as  I  was. 

"Yes,"  I  told  him.  "That's— my 
name.     Are  you — " 

"I'm  Robert  Wilmington.  Mr.  Mon- 
day." 

He  came  forward  and  his  hat  was 
off  and  I  saw  by  the  lamp-light  that 
he  was  not  bad  looking.  Brown  hair 
and  dark  eyes  and  rather  heavy  eye- 
brows. You  couldn't  call  him  hand- 
some, not  the  way  Preston  was,  for 
instance.  But  there  was  something 
real  about  him. 

He  said,  "Miss  Jones,  this  is  a — a 
great  honor  and  a  pleasure." 

I  didn't  know  what  to  reply  to  that 
so  I  just  nodded  and  smiled.  We  stood 
there  a  moment  without  speaking  and 
then  he  said,  "Shall  we — go  to  din- 
ner?" 

"That  sounds  good  to  me,"  I  an- 
swered. 

WE  walked  along  in  silence  and 
when  we  reached  a  crossing  he 
put  his  hand  on  my  arm,  a  little 
timidly,  and  there  was  something  ex- 
citing in  his  touch. 

I  started  to  say  something  arid  he 
started  at  exactly  the  same  second 
and  we  both  stopped.  After  a  mo- 
ment, I  looked  at  him  and  said,  "This 
is  awfully  silly,  isn't  it?  I  mean — this 
is  what  I  meant  by  my  problem." 

There  was  the  faintest  smile  on  his 
lips.  "The  trouble,  Miss  Jones,  is  that 
it's — well,  it's  my  problem  too.  I  agree 
with  you  emphatically  that  it  is  silly." 

"Your  problem!  But — you're  on  the 
radio.  You  give  advice  to  people  in 
love.  And  you  always  sound  so  sure 
of  yourself!" 

He  shook  his  head.  "I  know.  But 
that's  over  the  radio.  I  sit  in  a  room 
by  myself  and  talk  into  a  microphone. 
I  can  go  like  a  house  on  fire  then. 
But  the  moment  I  get  outside  with — 
with  a  girl,  for  instance — I'm  help- 
less, absolutely  helpless  as  a — as  a — " 

"Lamb?"  I  asked  him,  and  we  both 
laughed. 

That  laugh  was  wonderful.  It 
seemed  somehow  to  bring  the  two  of 
us  together.  We  walked  along  a  little 
more  without  saying  anything. 

"We  ought,"  I  began,  "we  ought  to 
get  along  well." 

"You  think  so?"  His  voice  was 
pleased.  "Say,  you're  right,  Miss 
Jones.    You  and  I — " 

I  said,  "Can't  we  start  off  by — for- 
getting our  last  names?  Maybe  that 
would  make  it  easier  for  both  of  us." 

"I  think  you're  right.  You're — 
Grace,  aren't  you?"  And  when  I 
nodded,  he  added  with  satisfaction, 
"I  like  that  name." 

We  reached  the  hotel  where  we  were 
dining  and  went  up  to  the  roof  gar- 
den. It  was  a  wonderful  place — 
Chinese  lanterns  strung  across  the 
night  and  a  soft  breeze  blowing  and 
an  orchestra  playing,  not  too  loudly, 
in  the  distance.  We  followed  the  head- 
waiter  to  a  table  that  overlooked  the 
city  and  the  waiter  took  our  order. 

Then  for  a  while  we  sat  there  look- 
ing at  each  other  and  in  all  my  life 
I  don't  think  I'll  ever  forget  the 
strange  warm  feeling  that  swept  over 
me. 

"This  is — this  is  very  lovely,  Bob." 

"It  is,  isn't  it?   Like — a  movie." 

"It's  fun  to  get  away  from  typing 
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and  meals  and  more  of  the  same  all 
the  time.     It's — " 

"I  know  what  you  mean.  You  see, 
that  broadcast — that's  my  job.  And 
I  write  at  home — stories  and  things. 
But  I  don't  get  much  chance  to  go 
out.  And  I — as  I  said,  you  see — I 
don't  get  along  well  with  girls." 

"It's  the  queerest  thing,"  I  said. 
"You're  so  wonderful  telling  other 
people  how  to  cure  their  problems. 
But  you  can't  solve  your  own." 

He  began  to  tell  me  about  himself. 
I  remembered  that  Mary  once  told  me 
just  to  let  a  man  talk  about  himself 
and  listen— and  he'll  think  you're 
wonderful.  But  I  really  wanted  to  lis- 
ten and  he  seemed  so  eager  to  talk. 
Most  of  his  life  he'd  spent  alone, 
working  and  trying  to  go  ahead.  First 
in  an  advertising  agency  and  then  on 
a  newspaper,  and  all  the  time  he  was 
writing  on  the  side  and  selling  a  few 
stories.  But  he  never  had  the  money 
to  go  on  parties  and  things  like  that. 

"I  guess  the  word  for  me  is  plain 
ordinary      bashful,"      he      confessed. 

I  said  it  was  marvelous  that  even 
though  he  didn't  have  a  smooth  line 
like  most  men,  he  could  still  give 
such  help  to  others  over  the  radio, 
and  he  said,  "You  see,  I  can  think 
things  out  perfectly  all  right.  As  long 
as  I  can  write  them  down  and  read 
them  over  the  radio,  it  doesn't  bother 
me  at  all.    It's  only  when — " 

"But  you  don't  seem  bothered  now." 

"It's  because  you  don't  frighten  me. 
When  I'm  with  a  woman,  usually,  I'm 
scared.  I  think  she's  looking  at  me, 
making  up  her  mind  about  me.  With 
you — you  seem  so  real,  Grace." 

"That's  what  I  was  thinking  about 
you,"  I  told  him. 

LATER  that  night,  much,  much  later 
— we'd  gone  to  a  movie  and  visited 
two  exciting  little  cabarets  I'd  r^ad 
about  but  never  seen — I  said  I 
thought  it  was  time  to  go  home  and 
Bob  said  why  didn't  we  take  a  ride 
first  through  the  park. 

"We'll  hire  one  of  those  one-horse 
buggies,"  Bob  declared.  "I've  always 
wanted  to  ride  in  one." 

I  told  him  I  thought  it  would  be 
fun,  so  we  got  into  one  of  those  hacks 
that  stand  in  front  of  the  hotel,  with  a 
driver  who  wore  a  silk  hat. 

We  plodded  and  creaked  our  way 
through  the  deserted  park.  Bob  put 
his  arm  along  the  back  of  the  seat — 
hesitantly — and  I  leaned  closer  to  him 
and  his  arm  went  around  my  shoulder. 

After  a  while,  I  said,  "Bob,  was  it 
really  because  my  letter  was  more 
interesting  than  all  the  others?  Was 
that  why  you  wanted  to  meet  me?" 

Bob  hesitated,  seeming  to  fumble 
for  words. 

"In  a  way,  it  was.  You  see,  some  of 
the  executives  in  the  office  thought  I 
wasn't  getting  out  enough.  They 
thought  I  ought  to  meet  some  of  my 
listeners.  A  day  or  so  ago,  one  of  the 
bosses  went  through  my  mail  and 
picked  out  a  bunch  of  letters.  Finally, 
he  settled  on  yours.  Said  it  would  do 
me  good  to  go  out  and  learn  what  a 
person  who  wrote  that  kind  of  letter 
was  like.    He  thought — " 

I  sat  up  straight.  The  most  horrible 
feeling  ran  through  me.  In  those  few 
words  of  his,  I  felt  the  whole  evening 
had  been  destroyed.  I  felt  sick  and 
beaten  and  tears  were  close  but  I 
said  very  coldly,  "I  see.     I  was  a — a 
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case  history.  A  laboratory  experi- 
ment.  Part  of  your  job!" 

"No,  Grace!"  Bob  was  excited.  "It 
isn't  so." 

Something  urgent  in  his  tone  made 
me  pause.     "You  mean — " 

"I  mean  I've  found  something  real. 
Do  you  understand  that?"  His  voice 
was  vibrant  and  confident,  the  way 
he  sounded  on  the  radio.  "When  I 
started  out,  it's  true,  I  expected  to 
meet  someone  who  would  show  me 
what  part  of  my  audience  is  like.  But 
this  isn't  like  that  at  all,  Grace.  This 
is — " 

His  arm  drew  me  closer  to  him.  He 
went  on,  "I  don't  understand  what 
happened  to  me,  Grace.  Do  you — do 
you  understand   it?" 

I  said,  "Maybe  you  need  someone 
to  give  you  advice  on  problems  of  the 
heart." 

Bob  smiled.     "Maybe  I  do." 

He  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  to 
my  apartment  house.  When  we  were 
almost  home,  Bob  said,  "Will  you — 
let  me  see  you  again?" 

My  heart  was  pounding  a  little  too 
hard.    "What  do  you  think?"  I  asked. 

"Tomorrow  night?" 

"Isn't  it  true,"  I  inquired,  "that  you 
always  advise  young  ladies  never  to 
seem   too   anxious?" 

"Perfectly  true,"  he  answered.  "But 
in  this  case  we  might  make  an  ex- 
ception." 

"Why?" 

"Because — because  until  tomorrow 
night  is  going  to  be  such  a  long  time." 

We  had  reached  my  house.  Bob 
helped  me  down  and  walked  with  me 
to  the  door.  I  turned  and  he  reached 
out  and  took  my  hand  and  held  it  in 
his  own. 

"Grace,"  he  began,  "I — may  I — " 

I  said,  "Bob,  do  you  want  to  kiss 
me  good  night?" 

But  he  didn't  answer.  He  simply 
took  me  in  his  arms  and  kissed  me. 

1\|TNUTES  later,  I  heard  the  horse 
J-'-1  plodding  off,  with  Bob  riding  in 
the  back  seat  of  the  hack,  like  a  con- 
quering prince. 

I  hurried  up  the  stairs.  Mary  was 
still  up,  waiting  for  me.  I  expected 
her  to  be  all  questions,  but  she  only 
said,  "I  know,  dear.  It  was  Mr.  Mon- 
day, wasn't  it?" 

I  looked  at  her  and  for  one  second 
my  heart  froze.  It  was  all  so  clear. 
Mary  had  induced  me  to  write  the  let- 
ter. And  Preston — he  was  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  radio  company — he  must 
have  been  the  one  Bob  meant  when  he 
said  people  had  been  urging  him  to  go 
out  with  some  of  his  fans.  Preston 
was  the  one  who  had  picked  out  my 
letter—! 

I  looked  into  her  eyes  and  I  knew 
it  was  the  truth.  But  then  the  strangest 
thing  in  the  world  happened.  I  wasn't 
upset  or  angry,  didn't  feel  bad  about 
it  at  all.  In  the  past  I  would  have 
been  almost  distracted,  would  have 
thought  they  had  tricked  me  and  were 
making  fun  of  me.  But  now  it  was 
different.  Now  I  had  something  they 
didn't  know  about,  something  they 
couldn't  know.  Something  real  and 
exciting.    This  was  my  romance. 

I  nodded  and  ran  over  and  kissed 
her  and  then  I  started  for  my  room. 
I  was  thinking  that  I  wouldn't  have 
long  to  wait  to  see  him.  Only  until — 
I  looked  at  the  clock  and  it  was  al- 
most two  in  the  morning.  Only  until 
tonight! 

As  I  walked  into  my  room,  I  had 
the  oddest  sensation — as  if  there  were 
no  floor  and  I  was  walking  on  air! 

July,  1942 


MAKE  WEDDINGS  LOVELIER 


ibbons  flatter  the  bride... and 
the  bridesmaids.  Ribbon  bows  of  breath* 
taking  beauty  will  help  you  look  your 
loveliest.  You  can  make  them  yourself  for 
just  a  few  cents.  Available  in  a  rainbow  of 
rich  colors  at  your  favorite  ribbon  counter. 
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STARK     BROTHERS     RIBBON     CO.     •     NEW     YORK,     N.    Y. 

LET  ARTHUR   MURRAY   SHOW  YOU 

The  Latest  Dance  Steps 


Arthur  Murray — the  world  famous  dancer 
— has  developed  a  new  method  of  teaching 
people  to  dance.  His  wonderfully  simple 
method  is  described  and  illustrated  in  the 
new  ARTHUR  MURRAY  DANCE  BOOK. 
This  new  method  eliminates  all  non-es- 
sentials and  difficult  techniques.  It  reduces 
modern  dancing  to  one  simple  step.  Learn 
this  step — and  before  you  know  it  you'll 
enjoy  the  thrill  of  being  a  graceful,  popular 
dancer. 

To  introduce  you  to  this  famous  new 
method,  Mr.  Murray  is  offering  you  his 
brand  new  dance  book.  In  this  remarkable 
book,  the  author  tells  you  his  famous  secret 
of  leading  and  following.  He  gives  you  the 


very  pointers  that  make  a  dancer  gain  the 
admiration  of  his  partner.  And  if  you  are 
not  quite  sure  of  the  many  courtesies  of  the 
dance,  you  can  dismiss  your  fears  as  soon 
as  you  get  this  book. 

Here  are  over  30  photographs  and  dia- 
grams that  show  you  exactly  how  to  do  the 
Waltz,  Fox  Trot,  Rhumba,  La  Conga,  Tango. 
Collegiate  Dip,  Shag  and  Lindy  Hop  and 
other  popular  dances.  And  the  price  of  the 
ARTHUR  MURRAY'S  DANCE  BOOK  is 
amazingly  small — only  25c  and  we  pay  the 
postage.  Send  for  your  copy  today.  BAR- 
THOLOMEW HOUSE,  INC.,  RM-7,  205  E. 
42nd  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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A  DAB  A  DAY 
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New  cream  positively  stops 

*underarm  Perspiration  Odor 

as  proved  in  amazing 

HOT  CLIMATE  TEST 

1.  Not  stiff,  not  messy— Yodota 
spreads  just  like  vanishing  cream! 
Dab  it  on— odor  gone! 

2.  Actually  soothing— Yodora  can 
be  used  right  after  shaving. 

3.  Won't  rot  delicate  fabrics. 

4.  Keeps  soft!  Yodora  does  not  dry 
in  jar.  No  waste;  goes  far. 

Yet  hot  climate  tests  — made  by 
nurses— prove  this  daintier  deodor- 
ant keeps  underarms  immaculately 
sweet— under  the  most  severe  con- 
ditions. Try  Yodora! 
In  tubes  or  jars— 10^, 
30tf,  604.  McKesson  & 
Robbins,  Inc.,  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 

YODORA 

DEODORANT  CREAM 


HOLLYWOOD 
ENLARGEMENT 


r0F  YOUR  FAVORITE  PHOTO 

'.  Just  to  get  acquainted,  we  will  make 
;  you  FREE  a  beautiful  PROFES- 
*  SIONAL  enlargement  of  any  snap- 
s  shot,  photo,  kodak  picture,  print  or 
s  negative  to  5  x  7  inch.  Please  include 
^  color  of  eyes,  hair,  and  clothing  for 
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Love  At  Second  Sight 
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herself  as  though  she  were  beautiful, 
though,  he  noticed,  critically.  When 
they  were  introduced,  she  just  smiled, 
faintly,  and  said  "Hello"  most  casu- 
ally. She  didn't  try  to  impress  him 
at  all.  It  made  him  kind  of  sore.  So 
he  didn't  try  to  impress  her,   either. 

Things  went  on  that  way  all  through 
dinner.  Roberta  was  charming  to  the 
Smiths,  casually  polite  to  Jimmie. 
Later,  when  they  were  having  coffee 
in  the  living  room,  Charlie  Smith 
suggested  backgammon. 

"I  don't  play  it,"  Jimmie  said. 

"Bobbe,  here,  will  teach  you,"  Mrs. 
Smith  suggested.    "She's  wonderful!" 

Bobbe  declined,  coolly.  "We  should 
both  be  bored,  I  am  sure." 

"You  two  girls  play  and  I'll  watch," 
Jimmie  said. 

So  Bobbe  and  Mrs.  Smith  played  a 
couple  of  games  while  he  looked  on. 
Then  he  announced,  "It's  a  cinch.  I 
challenge  Miss  Law!" 

Miss  Law's  smile  was  touched  with 
malice.  "Certainly,  although  I  shall 
hate  to  take  your  money." 

"Maybe  you  won't  take  it,"  Jimmie 
told  her,  airily. 

Now  ordinarily,  you  could  write 
your  own  ending  to  the  story  of  any 
contest  involving  a  novice  and  an  ex- 
pert. The  novice  usually  loses.  But 
there  is  one  thing  you  may  not  know 
about  Jimmie  Fidler  and  that  is — he 
has  an  uncanny  flair  for  games.  He 
can  watch  almost  any  variety,  from 
gin  rummy  to  fan  tan,  for  a  few  min- 
utes, then  play  it  like  a  veteran.  He 
seldom  if  ever  loses. 

That  night,  in  the  pretty  living 
room  of  the  Charles  Smiths'  of  Holly- 
wood, his  backgammon  was  terrific, 
too.  He  played  one  game  with  the 
expert  Miss  Law,  and  she  owed  him 
$4.50.  He  played  another,  and  she 
owed  him  $6.00  more. 

Whereupon,  she  pushed  away  the 
board.  "So  you  didn't  know  how  to 
play  backgammon!"  she  remarked, 
sarcastically. 

"So  I  didn't!"  Jimmie  echoed,  per- 
versely refraining  from  explaining  his 
above  mentioned  peculiar  talent  for  all 
games.  "But,"  he  added,  with  an  in- 
furiating grin,  "I  do,  now!" 

Bobbe  moved  across  the  room  to 
the  fireplace.  "Stalked"  is  the  word 
Jimmie  uses  now  in  describing  her. 
"She  was  furious,"  he  says,  reminis- 
cently.  As  his  eyes,  followed  her,  he 
grinned  again,  impudently. 

Suddenly,  though,  and  inexplicably, 
he  did  what  is  described  in  Holly- 
wood's film  studios  as  a  "double-take." 
Where,  one  instant,  he  had  seen  mere- 
ly a  small,  dark-haired,  dark-eyed 
girl  dressed  in  red,  her  eyes  glinting 
dangerously  and  the  flush  of  temper 
bright  in  her  cheeks,  the  next,  he  be- 


held— and  the  phrase  is  his  own — "a 
raving  beauty."  He  saw  the  perfec- 
tion of  her  features,  the  intelligence 
and  charm  of  her  vivid,  arresting  face. 
He  saw  the  loveliness  of  her  figure, 
dainty,  graceful,  symmetrical.  He 
saw  that  she  was  like  an  exquisite 
figurine  fashioned  by  a  master's 
hand.  Wonderingly,  he  stared  at  her, 
and  the  more  he  stared  the  less  he 
could  find  wrong  with  her.  The  more 
he  stared,  the  more  certain  he  became 
that  here,  strangely  but  inevitably, 
was  a  girl  who  was  to  mean  every- 
thing to  him.   Everything  .  .  . 

And,  as  though  impelled  by  the 
force  of  his  conviction,  Bobbe  Law 
raised  her  eyes  to  his  and  that  won- 
derful and  lovely  alchemy  which  is 
the  dawning  of  romance,  was  complete 
between  them.  For  a  long  moment, 
both  were  silent.  They  just  stood  and 
looked  at  each  other. 

At  last,  Roberta  spoke,  and  the 
smile  that  went  with  her  words  was 
a  beautiful  thing  to  see,  "Were  we 
quarreling?"  she  asked  Jimmie. 

Jimmie  crossed  the  room  and  stood 
before  her,  his  heart  in  his  eyes.  "We 
couldn't  have  been,"  he  said,  softly.  .  . 

Jimmie  took  her  back  to  her  hotel 
that  night,  and  as  she  sat  in  his  car 
beside  him,  it  was  as  though  she  had 
been  there  many  times  before.  They 
didn't  say  much  as  they  drove  through 
the  quiet  streets  of  Hollywood.  Why 
did  they  need  to  when,  in  the  mind 
and  heart  of  each  was  the  treasured 
knowledge  that  this  blind  date  which 
had  gotten  off  to  such  a  bad  start  was 
finishing  "in  the  money?" 

They're  married,  now,  Jimmie  Fid- 
ler and  Bobbe  Law.  They  were  mar- 
ried February  20,  1936,  and  they've 
celebrated,  happily,  some  seventy- 
four  anniversaries  since — seventy- 
four  because  they've  set  aside  the 
20th  of  each  month  since  as  a  special 
day.  And  if,  sometimes,  they  have 
their  little  quarrels — and  what  mar- 
ried couple  doesn't? — these  never  last 
very  long.  They'll  be  mad  as  hops 
about  something  and  then,  suddenly, 
they  will  stop  in  the  middle  of  speak- 
ing their  minds  and  look  at  the  other, 
even  as  they  did  that  December  night 
when  they  quarreled  over  backgam- 
mon. And  Jimmie,  perhaps,  will  grin 
and  remark,  "You  look  very  pretty 
when  you're  mad.  I  noticed  it  the 
first  time  I  met  you  .  .  ."  Or,  if  it  is 
Bobbe  who  is  prepared  to  give  in 
first,  she  will  say,  "You  needn't  get 
so  heated!  You  won't  be  able  to  stay 
that  way!"     Which  is  perfectly  true. 


Tune  in  Jimmie  Fidler's  Hollywood 
Gossip  broadcast  Monday  evenings  at 
7:00,  EWT,  over  the  Blue  Network, 
sponsored  by  Arrid. 
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to  fight  to  keep  from  busting  out  cry- 
ing like  a  common  penny. 

But  then — then  it  was  Mrs.  Murga- 
troyd  clapped  eyes  on  me.  "Oh — oh!" 
she  says,  and  I  see  by  her  face  she's 
glad  to  see  me.  It's  tough  being  in  a 
big  city  and  nobody  caring.  You  don't 
know  how  tough  it  is  being  a  dime. 
What's  a  greenback  got  that  I  ain't 
got?  Just  a  better  start  in  life,  that's 
all.    Unfair. 

But  Mrs.  Murgatroyd  scoops  me  up, 
pops  me  in  her  pocket,  and  goes  off 
home.  You  never  heard  of  Mrs.  Mur- 
gatroyd neither.  She's  a  scrubwoman, 
in  one  of  them  big  cheese-cake  sky- 
scrapers. Works  hard,  scrubbin'  while 
you  sleep  .  .  .  Well,  I  hang  around  Mrs 
Murgatroyd.  I  get  to  know  her.  Poor 
and  proud.  Nice  old  lady.  I  get  real 
attached  to  her.  Now  this  is  the  pay- 
off. Swingin'  along  in  her  purse,  I 
hear  people  talkin'  about  the  war.  And 
I  hear  her  friends  chinin'  about  war 
stamps  and  bonds.  Patriotic.  You 
know.  I  didn't  pay  much  attention. 
You  get  cynical  banging  around  in 
cash  registers.  Anyway,  I  know  Mrs. 
Murgatroyd  don't  quite  live  off  what 
she  makes.  Still,  the  talk  goes  on,  and 
you  can  imagine  my  surprise  when 
one  day  I  find  myself  and  the  old  lady 
standing  in  one  of  the  stations,  watch- 
ing 'em  go  up  to  the  window.  They're 
buying  stamps.  One,  two,  five  and 
ten  dollars.  "Oh,  no,"  I  try  to  tell  her. 
"Let's  go  home,  lady.  We're  in  fancy 
company."  But  she  stands  there,  then 
all   of  a  sudden   she   straightens   her 


Mrs.  Murgatroyd's  Dime 
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battered  hat  and  sidles  up  to  the  win- 
dow. 

"Once  there  was  a  widder,  and  a 
widder's  mite,"  she  whispers  to  her- 
self. Then  she  says  aloud.  "One  stamp. 
One  ten  cent  stamp.  Here's  my  dime." 

As  I  leave  the  old  lady's  hand,  I  feel 
sorta  funny.  Her  dime.  That's  me.  I 
belong  to  somebody. 

"No  matter  what  happens  to  me, 
Mrs.  Murgatroyd,"  I  says,  "I  won't 
forget  you." 

And  a  lot  happened.  Me  and  the 
other  defense  dimes  went  down  to 
Washington  and  waited  until  there 
was  enough  of  us  to  pay  for  a  torpedo. 
And  you  know  what?  Somehow,  I 
wasn't  a  dime  anymore.  I  was  the 
torpedo.   Sure,  I  know  what  a  torpedo 
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ALMA  KITCHELL'S  STREAMLINE 
JOURNAL,  the  Blue  Network: 
Those  Who  Live  in  Glass 
Hats:  Instead  of  straw,  some 
spring  bonnets,  are  made  of  crys- 
tenite,  a  synthetic  braid,  which 
looks  like  horsehair.  Straw  is  not 
native  to  our  shores,  and  we  won't 
be  able  to  import  it.  Expect  to 
see  synthetic  -fabrics  of  all  kinds 
for  Spring  toppers. 


costs — about  12  thousand  dollars — 
but  it  was  me  and  all  the  dimes  from 
all  the  Mrs.  Murgatroyds  around — we 
was  in  that  torpedo. 

Well,  I  was  shipped  into  a  sub- 
marine chamber  and  left  in  the  dark. 
I  could  feel  I  was  ridin'  under  the  sea, 
and  I  began  to  tingle  all  over.  Here 
was  I,  Mrs.  Murgatroyd's  dime,  now 
the  tip  of  a  big  torpedo.  I  felt  proud. 
No — my  rise  in  the  world  didn't  go 
to  my  head.  I  was  there,  on  the  tip 
of  the  torpedo,  concentratin'  on  what 
I'd  have  to  do.  Then  there  was  a  lot 
of  noise,  and  the  next  thing  I  know, 
I'm  in  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  and  I  see 
a  big  ship  spittin'  smoke  and  flame  at 
me.  I  got  mad,  and  took  a  deep 
breath. 

"Any  minute  now,"  I  says.  And  I 
starts  countin'  ... 


"One  .  .  .  two 


three 


I  go  speedin'  through  the  green 
waves,  cuttin'  foam  up  on  every  side 
— me  leadin'  all  the  other  dimes — a 
big  silver  fish  slicin'  up  the  water — 
the  boat  gets  closer  and  closer — I'm 
headin'  for  the  magazine,  I  think — 
and — there  she  is  ahead — quick — 
now — 

I  sank  her.  And  I  sank  with  'er. 
Me!  Mrs.  Murgatroyd's  dime,  sinkin' 
a  destroyer.  Well,  whatta  ya  know! 
I  wonder  what  the  old  lady  would 
think  of  me  now? 

(Originally  broadcast  by  Robert 
Montgomery  on  The  Treasury  Star 
Parade) 
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find  no  comfort  in  the  thought  that  she 
was  doing  her  duty  to  her  father.  She 
didn't  tee]  heroic  or  noble.  She  didn't 
feel  anything  but  hopelessness.  All 
she  could  see  ahead  of  her  was  years 
of  captivity  and  deadness.  And  she 
didn't  even  have  one  memory  to  take 
into  those  empty  years  with  her. 

But  by  the  time,  hours  later,  when 
the  train  had  reached  her  station, 
Louise's  tears  had  worn  themselves 
out.  Stepping  down  to  the  platform, 
she   saw   Henry   coming   toward   her. 

"Your  Pa  asked  me  to  fetch  you 
home,"  he  said.  "I  got  the  wagon  over 
here." 

"Thank  you,  Henry,"  Louise  said. 
She  followed  his  lumbering,  loose 
stride    to    the    end    of    the    platform. 

He  helped  her  up  into  the  seat  and 
climbed  up  beside  her  and,  a  moment 
later,  they  were  rattling  over  the 
paved  highway. 

"Too  bad  'bout  your  Aunt  Matilda," 
he  said. 

"Yes,"  Louise  said,  her  throat  chok- 
ing up  with  tears. 

"One  good  thing,"  Henry  said  com- 
fortingly, "she  didn't  suffer  none — 
went  sudden  like.  Too  bad,  though — 
she  was  a  good  woman."  He  was  silent 
for  a  bit.  "Well,"  he  sighed,  at  last, 
"your  Pa'll  be  glad  to  have  you  back. 
My  Anna's  been  doin'  for  him  the  last 
couple  of  days,  but  it  ain't  been  easy 
— with  the  plowin'  and  all." 

"I  know,"  Louise  said.  "Thank  you, 
Henry." 

They  turned  off  the  highway  and 
bumped  along  the  dirt  road  leading  to 
the  farm.  "Almost  home,  now,"  Henry 
said. 

HOME,  Louise  thought.  She  could 
barely  remember  the  farm  when 
it  had  been  home.  Once  it  had  been  a 
white  house  with  green  shutters,  set 
down  in  the  midst  of  rolling  fields  of 
sunlit,  yellow  grain.  There  had  been 
a  truck  garden  and  a  big,  red  barn 
and    horses    and    cows    and    chickens. 

Louise's  eyes  took  in  the  fields  on 
either  side  of  the  rutted  road.  The 
gray  of  the  twilight  accentuated  the 
desolation.  The  fields  had  been  idle 
and  weed-grown  and  neglected  for 
years.  The  fences  that  had  once  en- 
closed the  pasture  were  falling  into 
decay.  No  matter,  Louise  thought, 
there  were  no  cows  now. 

Up  ahead  lay  the  house.  It  had  been 
built  on  the  foundation  of  the  burned 
one.  In  the  deepening  twilight,  in  spite 
of  the  light  burning  from  her  father's 
window,  it  looked  deserted  and  haunt- 
ed, like  a  house  in  which  no  one  had 
lived  for  a  long  time. 

Henry  pulled  up  the  horse.  "Well," 
he  said,  "here  we  are.  I'll  have  to  be 
gettin'  on  home." 

Louise  climbed  down  from  the  seat 
and  caught  her  suitcase  as  Henry 
threw  it  down  to  her.  She  murmured 
her  thanks  and  turned  to  the  house. 
For  a  moment,  she  stood  quite  still  in 
the  gathering  darkness.  The  door 
creaked  as  she  opened  it.  Inside,  it 
was  murky  dark  and  the  air  smelled 
stale,  shut  in. 

At  the  back  of  the  hall  a  door 
opened  and  a  streak  of  light  fell  across 
the  splintered  floor-boards.  Then 
Louise  heard  her  father's  wheel-chair. 

"Anna?  It's  about  time — "  his  high, 
querulous  voice  complained.  "No  one 
remembers  a  crippled  man,  seems 
like — "   He   stopped    suddenly,    as   he 
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Come  Away,  My  Love! 

Continued  from  page  9 

caught  sight  of  her.  "So  you've  come 
home,  have  you?"  No  welcome,  no 
greeting.  "So  you've  come  home,"  he 
repeated  coldly.  "I  told  you  not  to 
go.  I  told  you  it  was  sinful  to 
go  against  my  wishes.  But  you 
wouldn't  listen.  You  had  to  bring  the 
wrath  of  the  Lord  down  on  us.  Be- 
cause of  your  sinful  desires  for — for — 
I  don't  know  what — we've  had  to  pay. 
Your  Aunt  Matilda  had  to  die  to  show 
you  the  evil  of  your  ways!" 

Louise  wanted  to  tell  him  it  had 
been  his  own  selfish  demands  that  had 
killed  Aunt  Matilda,  literally  worked 
her  to  death.  But  she  didn't  say  it. 

"I'm  back  now,"  she  said.  "And  I 
don't  ever  want  to  talk  about  my  trip 
to  New  York  again." 

Her  father  chuckled  maliciously. 
"That's  sensible,"  he  said.  Then,  "I'm 
hungry.  I  haven't  had  a  decent  meal 
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'  need  nothing  more  than  sunshine 
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Then    buy   WAR    SAVINGS   STAMPS 

instead    of    new    linens — that   the    sun 

will  soon   again   shine  on   an   America 

at   peace! 


in  three  days.  That  Anna  can't  cook." 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  Louise's  tongue 
to  ask  him  how  he  could  be  so  un- 
grateful. She  didn't,  though.  It  seemed 
too  pointless.  Instead,  she  left  her  lug- 
gage at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  went 
into  the  kitchen. 

She  lit  the  lamp  and  her  throat 
choked  up  with  tears  again.  Aunt 
Matilda's  apron  hung  on  a  nail  by 
the  stove.  Her  darning  basket  still 
sat  on  a  corner  of  the  table,  a  needle 
stuck  into  a  sock,  as  though  she  were 
coming  back  to  it  any  minute.  Quick- 
ly, Louise  thrust  it  out  of  sight  on 
a  shelf.  She  went  to  the  pantry  and 
busied  herself  with  her  father's 
supper. 

In  the  next  few  days,  Louise  drove 
herself  to  the  limits  of  her  strength, 
working,  working,  doing  anything  to 
keep  herself  from  thinking. 

The  nights  were  bad.  The  dark- 
ness seemed  to  make  a  trap  of  the 
house,  imprisoning  her  with  her 
father. 

Then  one  evening  as  she  washed  the 


vegetables  for  supper,  she  heard 
the  wind  wailing  over  the  fields  and 
beating  against  the  side  of  the  house. 
Through  the  window  over  the  sink, 
she  watched  the  thick,  black  clouds 
tossing  and  whirling  in  the  darkening 
sky.  Her  father  wheeled  himself  into 
the  kitchen. 

"Louise,"  he  ordered.  "A  storm's 
blowing.  Go  and  lock  the  barn."  The 
idea  was  so  ridiculous  that  Louise 
laughed.  "What  are  you  laughing  at?" 

"The  barn — locking  it,"  Louise  said. 
"There's  nothing  there." 

"Don't  talk  back  to  me!"  her  father 
said  angrily.  "If  I  could  walk,  I'd 
teach  you  to  be  respectful.  I'd  show 
you.   Oh,  I  wish  I  could  walk!" 

"I  wish  you  could,  too!"  Louise 
cried.  "I'd  never  have  come  back,  if 
you  could  get  around." 

She  saw  her  father  wince  with  pain. 
"It's  a  wonder  you  did  come  back," 
he  murmured,  covering  his  face  with 
his  thin  hands.  "It's  a  wonder  you 
don't  leave  me  here  to  die  alone." 

At  once,  Louise  regretted  her  out- 
burst. "You  know  I'll  never  leave 
you  alone,"  she  said.  "I  could  have 
stayed  away.  I  was  free  in  New  York. 
But  I  came  back." 

They  were  still,  then.  Somewhere 
in  the  front  of  the  house  a  shutter 
banged  against  the  wall. 

"You'd  better  close  that  shutter, 
Louise,"  her  father  said,  more  gently 
than  he  had  spoken  to  her  in  years. 

Louise  had  barely  fastened  the 
shutter  before  the  storm  broke.  The 
wind-driven  rain  beat  down  on  the 
house,  making  a  deafening  clatter 
against  the  shingles.  Louise  checked 
all  the  windows  and  went  back 
toward  the  kitchen.  She  had  just 
stepped  into  the  room  when  someone 
knocked  at  the  front  door. 

Her  father  threw  up  his  head. 
"What's  that?" 

"Someone's  at  the  door,"  Louise 
said.    "I'll  see  who — " 

"No,"  her  father  said  nervously. 
"Don't  open  the  door.  Don't  let  any- 
one in.    It  might  be  a  thief — " 

"Father,"  Louise  admonished  with 
a  little  laugh,  "it's  just  someone  lost 
in  the  storm." 

"They  can  go  somewhere  else,"  her 
father  said.  "Haven't  we  had  enough 
bad  luck,  without  inviting  it  into  the 
house?" 

But  Louise  had  already  reached 
the  door  and  opened  it.  Someone, 
someone  tall,  murmured  an  apology 
and  stepped  inside. 

"Phew!"  a  hearty  voice  laughed.  "I 
might  as  well  have  been  standing  in 
a  river." 

LOUISE  could  see  him  now.  He  was 
a  stranger,  young,  not  more  than 
twenty-five,  she  thought.  His  hair  was 
black  and  curly  and  his  eyes  were 
very  dark  and  alert.  He  was  tall, 
with  broad  shoulders. 

He  shook  himself  and  grinned.  "My 
name's  Denis  Wilson,"  he  said.  "Mind 
if  I  take  off  my  coat?" 

"What  do  you  want?"  Louise's 
father  said.  "This  isn't  a  tourist  home. 
You   can't  stay  here." 

The  young  man  stared  at  him.  "I'm 
sorry  to  bust  in  this  way — but — it's 
pretty  bad  out  there  and  I  saw  the 
light—" 

"I  don't  want  any  strangers  here," 
Louise's  father  said,  "storm  or  no 
storm." 
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The  young  man  shrugged  and 
turned  to  the  door.  "Okay,  Mister,  if 
that's  the  way  you  feel — " 

Louise  caught  his  arm.  "Wait,"  she 
said.  "You  can  stay." 

"Louise!"    her    father    cried. 

She  faced  him  calmly.  "This  hap- 
pens to  be  my  house,  too,"  she  said. 
Before  her  father  could  retort,  she 
went  on,  "It's  not  human  to  send  any- 
one out  into  that  storm."  She  turned 
to  Denis  Wilson.  "You  can  stay  until 
the  storm  is  over." 

"Thanks,"  Denis  said.  "I  haven't  got 
much,  but  I'm  willing  to  pay  for  any- 
thing— " 

Louise  stopped  him.  "My  father  just 
said  this  isn't  a  tourist  home.  There's 
no  need  to  pay  for  anything.  Come 
into  the  kitchen  and  get  dry." 

She  went  back  to  preparing  the 
supper.  All  the  while,  she  was  ter- 
ribly aware  of  the  young  man's  eyes 
following  her  wherever  she  moved. 
He  tried  to  talk  to  her  father,  but 
the  old  man  ignored  him.  All  through 
supper,  too,  her  father  was  silent  and 
watchful.  However,  nothing  seemed 
to  dampen  the  spirits  of  the  stranger. 
He  talked  energetically  about  all  sorts 
of  things  and  praised  the  food  until 
Louise  felt  herself  blushing.  As  soon 
as  he  finished  his  supper,  her  father 
wheeled  himself  to  his  room. 

"Your  father's  kind  of  sore  at  life, 
isn't  he?"  Denis  asked.  He  stretched 
and  started  to  roll  a  cigarette. 

"Yes,"  Louise  said.  Then,  almost 
defensively,  she  started  explaining 
about  her  father,  about  the  fire  and 
the  years  of  suffering  that  had  fol- 
lowed. At  first,  she  only  talked  of 
him.  Then  gradually,  almost  im- 
perceptibly, encouraged  by  the  inter- 
est and  sympathy  in  Denis  Wilson's 
glowing,  dark  eyes,  she  found  herself 


talking  about  her  own  life,  her 
dreams  of  freedom,  her  escape  and  her 
return. 

Suddenly,  her  father's  voice  cut 
her  short.  "You  can  tell  that  fellow 
to  go,  now,"  he  called  from  his  room. 
"He's  had  a  hot  meal — he's  rested. 
Tell  him  to  go." 

Denis  reached  for  his  now  dry  coat. 
"Maybe  I'd  better,"  he  said. 

"No,"  Louise  said  quickly.  Then 
she  realized  how  importunate  she 
must  have  sounded  and  blushed.  She 
didn't  care,  though.  She  didn't  want 
him  to  go  away.  Not  yet.  She  had 
never  talked  to  anyone  the  way  she 
had  talked  to  him.  She  had  never 
felt  so  alive  and  responsive  to  any- 
one or  anything  before,  not  even 
when  she  had  been  in  New  York. 
"No,"  she  said  more  quietly.  "You 
can't  go  out  in  this  storm.  Listen — 
that's  flood  rain.  Where  would  you 
go?" 

Denis  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Oh— 
I'll  find  some  place,"  he  said.  "Might 
as  well  be  on  my  way." 

"Where?"  Louise  asked. 

Denis  grinned.  "West,  I  guess.  I 
figure  it's  time  for  me  to  settle  down. 
Guess  I've  seen  my  share  of  the 
world — " 

"The  world — ?"  Louise  sat  down, 
her  eyes  filled  with  wonder. 

"Most  of  it,  anyway,"  Denis  said. 
"I'm  like  you.  I  wanted  to  go  where 
life  was — to  see  everything  there  was 
to  see.  I  saw  it."  he  smiled.  "Some  of 
it  was  good — some  of  it  was  bad.  But 
I  saw  it.  I  was  in  Spain — in  the  war. 
I've  been  in  China — drove  a  supply 
truck  until  we  got  blown  up." 

"Oh!"  Louise  cried. 

"That's  all  right,"  he  said.  "I  got 
better — almost.  Not  enough  better  to 
get    into    the    Army    here — but    I'm 


strong  enough  to  do  my  share.  I'm 
heading  farther  West — to  work  on  a 
farm,  somewhere.  The  Army  has  to  be 
fed,  too,"  he  grinned. 

"But  you  can't  go,  now,"  Louise 
said.     "Not  yet." 

"Your  father — "  Denis  began. 

"He'll  understand,"  Louise  said. 
"I'll  make  him  understand." 

BUT  her  father  didn't  understand.  In 
the  morning,  he  was  furious  when 
he  discovered  that  Denis  had  slept  on 
a  cot  in  the  kitchen.  He  said  some  wild 
things  about  having  a  stranger  in 
their  house  and  ordered  her  to  send 
Denis  packing.  Luckily,  Denis  was 
in  the  cellar,  getting  wood  for  the 
stove,  so  he  didn't  hear. 

A  little  to  her  own  surprise,  Louise 
said,  "I  won't  do  it.  You  can't  make 
me.  I  wouldn't  turn  a  dog  out  into 
that — "  she  pointed  to  the  outdoors, 
where  the  rain  was  still  beating  at  the 
earth  with  unabated  fury. 

Her  father's  lips  tightened  with 
anger,  but  Louise  stood  her  ground, 
staring  him  down.  Slowly,  he  lowered 
his  eyes.  He  looked  stunned  and  con- 
fused and  wheeled  himself  back  to  his 
room.  Louise  realized  she  was  stand- 
ing very  straight,  her  shoulders  back, 
defiant.  Somehow,  she  felt  strangely 
free.  It  took  her  a  moment  to  under- 
stand why.  She  had  defied  her  father 
and  won!  She  was  no  longer  a  slave 
to  his  command! 

So  long  as  it  continued  to  rain, 
Louise  felt  secure.  During  the  next 
two  days  and  nights,  she  did  not  stop 
to  examine  the  things  that  were  in 
her  heart.  She  was  glad  Denis  was 
there.  She  was  happy  when  he 
helped  her  with  the  work.  She  loved 
to  listen  to  his  descriptions  of  distant 
places  and  share  in  the  excitement  of 
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his  adventures.  And  if,  as  it  did 
sometimes  in  the  night,  the  thought 
came  to  her  that  it  would  stop  raining 
and  he  would  go  on  his  way,  she  put 
tin-  thought  from  her.  She  didn't 
want    to    think   of   that. 

Her  father,  on  the  other  hand, 
thought  of  nothing  else.  When  he 
talked  at  all,  he  speculated  on  how 
long  the  rain  would  last.  He  didn't 
trouble  to  hide  his  dislike  for  Denis. 
And  gradually,  Louise  couldn't  help 
noticing  a  strange  look  growing  in 
her  father's  piercing  eyes,  a  look  of 
suspicion  and  fear.  She  couldn't 
understand  it.  Surely,  he  must  see  by 
now  that  Denis  was  not  dangerous. 

IT  wasn't  until  the  rain  began  to 
*■  ease  up  a  little  on  the  third  night 
that  Louise  found  out  what  was  in  ner 
father's  mind. 

She  and  Denis  were  doing  the 
supper  dishes.  It  was  quiet  in  the 
kitchen  and  outside  the  rain  had  worn 
itself  into  a  whisper. 

Denis  chuckled.  "You  know,"  he 
said  reminiscently,  "it  drizzled  like 
that  in  Pernambuco  for  two  weeks 
straight,  once.  Nearly  drove  us  all 
crazy." 

"Pernambuco?"  Louise  asked  softly. 
"That's  one  of  the  places  I've  always 
wanted  to  see." 

"I  wish  I  could  take  you  there," 
Denis  said.  Then,  suddenly,  he  was 
talking  very  fast,  as  though  he  had 
to  say  things  that  had  been  pent  up 
too  long.  "I  wish  I  could  take  you 
there,  Louise.  There  and  all  the  other 
places  you've  wanted  to  go.  I  want 
to  take  you  away  from  here  and  see 
you  come  alive  and  teach  you  to  laugh 
into  the  wind.  I  want  to  see  the  sun 
shining  in  that  yellow  hair  of  yours 
and  walk  beside  you  down  any  and 
every  road.  Louise,  darling,"  he  whis- 
pered, his  strong  hands  grasping  her 
arms  and  pulling  her  close  to  him. 
"Louise,  come  away  with  me.  Come 
away  before  it's  too  late,  before  he's 
stifled  the  life  out  of  you." 

Like  a  burst  of  light,  happiness 
flooded  through  Louise.  This  was  what 
she  wanted,  this,  the  strong  arms 
holding  her,  the  lips  soft  on  her  neck, 
her  hair,  her  lips,  this  was  what  she 
had  thought  she  would  never  know. 
Never!  Then  she  remembered.  She 
buried  her  face  in  Denis's  shoulder 
and  moaned,  "No,  no,  don't.  I  can't. 
I  can't  leave  him!" 

Denis  kissed  her  hair.  "Darling, 
listen,"  he  pleaded.  "You  can't  stay 
here.  You'll  die.  You'll  get  like  he 
is — bitter  and  ugly  and  useless.  Come 
away   with   me — now — " 

"Very  pretty!" 

They  jumped  apart.  Louise's  father 
was  in  the  doorway,  scowling  at  them 
from  his  wheelchair. 

"Don't  let  me  stop  you!"  He  laughed 


harshly  and  it  was  an  ugly  sound. 
"I've  been  expecting  something  like 
this."  And  Louise  realized  that  this 
was  what  he  had  feared — that  she 
would  fall  in  love  and  be  tempted  to 
leave  him.  "Do  you  think  I  don't 
know  what's  been  going  on?  Do  you 
think  I'm  deaf  and  blind  as  well  as 
crippled?  I  warned  you,  Louise.  I 
told  you  not  to  let  him  in — a  thief — 
a   scoundrel — " 

"Listen,  you,"  Denis  stepped  for- 
ward, his  fists  tight. 

"Father,  please — "  Louise  began. 

"You  wouldn't  listen  to  me!"  her 
father  yelled.  "You  never  believe  me! 
All  right — find  out  for  yourself,  then! 
Go  on,  go  away  with  him — go  ahead 
and  live — "  he  laughed  again.  "But 
when  he's  through  with  you — when 
he's  deserted  you — don't  come  back 
here,  because  I  won't  let  you  in!  I 
won't  let  you  in!     Do  you  hear?" 

Denis  pulled  at  Louise's  arm. 
"Louise,  come  with  me.  No  matter 
what  happens  to  us — it  will  be  better 
than   staying   here   with   this — this — " 

"That's  right,  call  me  names!" 
Louise's  father  shouted.  "That's  the 
way  to  pay  me  back  for  feeding  you! 
Get  out  of  here!  Get  out  of  here, 
you — !" 

Denis's  hand  tightened  on  Louise's 
arm.   "Take  it  easy,"  he  warned,  or — " 

The  older  man's  eyes  glared  in- 
sanely. Suddenly  he  pulled  a  shot- 
gun from  under  the  blanket  on  his 
knees.  "Get  out  of  here!"  Without 
thinking,  Louise  stepped  between  the 
gun  and  Denis.  Her  father  laughed 
madly.  "Protecting  him,  are  you? 
That's  fine!  You'd  better  go  with  him, 
then.  Go  on,  get  out  of  here,  both  of 
you — before  I  kill  you!" 

"Come  on,  Louise,"  Denis  whis- 
pered tensely.  "He's  crazy.  He'll 
do  it." 

In  a  daze,  Louise  let  herself  be 
pulled  to  the  door.  The  next  moment, 
the  rain  was  pouring  down  on  them. 
Behind  them,  her  father  was  laugh- 
ing, still  shouting  after  them. 

"The  barn,"  Louise  said.  "Run  for 
the  barn." 

Her  knees  were  weak  from  fright. 
She  could  hardly  reach  the  shelter  of 
the  barn,  and  once  inside  it  she  leaned 
against  the  wall  and  struggled  to 
catch  her  breath. 

Denis  squeezed  her  hand.  "He  did 
it,"  he  said  exultantly.  "He  did  what 
you'd  never  have  done  yourself.  He 
set  you  free." 

"Yes,"  Louise  said.  Her  father  had 
driven  her  from  the  house.  He  had 
warned  her  never  to  come  back.  She 
was  free. 

"Tomorrow,"  Denis  said  softly,  we'll 
get  married." 

"Married?"  she  whispered. 

Denis  grinned  and  drew  her  close. 
"Of  course,"  he  whispered.     "Do  you 
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think  I'll  ever  let  you  go,  now  that 
I've  found  you?" 

She  leaned  against  him,  feeling 
warm  and  safe,  her  heart  too  full  for 
words. 

"Listen,  darling,"  Denis  said  sud- 
denly.    "It's  stopped  raining." 

Louise  raised  her  head  from  his 
shoulder  and  looked  outside.  The  very 
air  was  still,  with  that  strange,  deep 
silence  that  comes  after  some  steady 
sound  has  stopped.  The  clouds  were 
rolling  away  and  the  moon  was  shin- 
ing, making  everything  stand  out  very 
sharply  in  the  still,  clean  air. 

"It's  like  a  new  world,"  Denis  said. 
"Our  world." 

Just  then,  a  thin,  pathetic  cry  broke 
the  stillness.  "Louise!  Louise!"  It 
came  from  the  house,  small  and  lost 
and  incredibly  lonely.  Louise  shud- 
dered. 

"Don't  listen  to  him,"  Denis  whisp- 
ered. 

Her  father  called  her  again  and 
now  his  voice  was  filled  with  terror, 
as  though  he  had  just  realized  what 
he  had  done. 

Louise  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  "Oh,  Denis,"  she  cried,  "I  can't 
leave  him — ever.  He's  old  and  help- 
less and  so  alone.    He  needs  me." 

"I  need  you,  too,"  Denis  said. 

Louise  shook  the  tears  from  her 
eyes.  "No — not  as  much.  You're 
young — everything's  ahead  of  you. 
But  he's  old  and  crippled — and  help- 
less, all  because — because  he  saved 
my  life — and  my  mother's."  The  des- 
perate, frightened  cry  came  again. 
"I've  got  to  go  back,  Denis,"  Louise 
said  softly. 

"No,"  Denis  said. 

"Thank  you  for  this — this  little 
while,"  she  whispered.  "I'll  always 
remember — always — " 

Denis  stared  at  her,  his  eyes  hurt 
and  bewildered.  He  dropped  his  hands 
to  his  sides.    She  was  free  to  go. 

"Goodbye,  Denis,"  Louise  said.  She 
was  taking  leave  of  all  her  dreams. 
She  started  toward  the  house. 

SUDDENLY,  Denis  was  by  her  side, 
holding  her  back.  "Louise!"  he 
said.  "That  field — "  he  pointed,  "does 
it  belong  to  you?" 

Louise  nodded.  "And  that  one  over 
there,"  she  said.  "And  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  too.  They  used  to  be 
wheat  fields — long  ago." 

"They  could  be  again,"  Denis  said. 
She  shook  her  head.  "Don't  you  see, 
darling?"  Denis  went  on  urgently. 
"They  could  be  worked  again.  We 
could  work  them — you  and  I." 

"You  and  I—?" 

Denis  laughed,  suddenly,  deep  in 
his  throat.  "Louise,  you  didn't  think 
I'd  leave  you!"  he  said.  "We'll  stay 
here.  We'll  bring  this  place  to  life. 
It  won't  be  so  hard  to  do,  if  we're  to- 
gether." 

"But  father — "  Louise  said. 

"We'll  bring  him  back  to  life,  too," 
Denis  said.  "I  know  why  he  hated 
me.  He  was  afraid  of  me.  He 
thought  I'd  take  you  away.  But  he 
won't  hate  me,  now.  Not  if  I  bring 
you  back." 

"Louise!"  Her  father's  voice  was 
weak,  now,  utterly  hopeless. 

"Come  on,  Louise,"  Denis  •  said, 
grasping  her  hand. 

They  started  back  toward  the 
house.  Her  heart  was  singing,  her 
head  was  high.  She  didn't  see  the 
puddled  path  that  led  to  the  house. 
All  she  saw  was  a  wide,  beautiful  road 
into  the  future,  down  which  she  and 
Denis  were  walking  hand  in  hand, 
together — always. 
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wrong."  But  what  it  was  she  didn't 
know  .  .  . 

The  Ashbey  case  was,  as  Harry  had 
taid,  an  important  one  for  a  young, 
unknown  lawyer.  He  had  been  re- 
tained by  a  rich  and  charitable  ma- 
tron to  contest  the  custody  of  Lola 
Ashbey,  now  under  the  guardianship 
of  her  aunt.  "Mrs.  Ashbey's  one  of 
those  people,"  he  explained  to  Joan, 
"who  puts  up  a  great  show  of  being 
a  poor  old  widow  and  who  is  really 
mean  as  a  witch  underneath."  She 
earned  a  meager  living  by  sewing  for 
some  of  the  town's  richer  families, 
but  it  was  Harry's  contention  that  she 
had  virtually  stolen  the  small  inheri- 
tance left  Lola  by  her  dead  parents 
and  that  she  kept  the  girl,  who  was 
now  in  her  early  teens,  in  dire  and 
quite  unnecessary  poverty  until  such 
time  as  she  could  get  her  off  her 
hands.  Then  she  would  leave  Stan- 
wood,  and  live  in  ease  the  rest  of  her 
life  off  her  ill-gotten  gains. 

It  was  hard  to  prove,  as  those 
things  always  are.  Harry's  main  task 
was  getting  evidence  with  which  to 
show  why  Lola  should  be  taken  from 
her  aunt's  care,  and  her  rightful  in- 
heritance put  in  trust  for  her.  "I  know 
I'm  right,"  Harry  said,  "but  I've  got 
to  prove  it." 

THE  day  of  the  hearing,  he  said, 
"Don't  come  to  court,  honey.  It 
would  make  me  nervous  knowing  you 
were  there,  and  heaven  knows  I'm 
nervous  enough  as  it  is." 

So  Joan  waited  at  home  in  a  fever 
of  uncertainty.  Lola  Ashbey  was  an 
appealing,  yellow-haired  youngster, 
and  the  newspapers  played  up  the 
case  for  its  human  interest.  HEAR- 
ING SET  FOR  TODAY  IN  CIN- 
DERELLA CASE.  Joan  read  it  over 
and  over,  trying  to  project  herself 
into  the  courtroom  and  guess  what 
was  happening  there.  She  had  great 
faith  in  Harry's  ability,  but  cases  like 
this  could  so  easily  go  either  way. 
If  he  won,  it  would  mean  recognition 
and  more  cases.  If  he  lost — but  he 
couldn't  lose! 

All  day  she  waited  by  the  tele- 
phone. At  five  o'clock,  there  was  a 
screech  of  brakes  as  a  car  stopped  in 
front  of  the  house.  Then  Harry  was 
running  up  the  sidewalk.  She  ran  to 
meet  him. 

"We've  won!  We've  won!"  He  picked 
her  up  and  whirled  her  around.  "Oh, 
Joanie,  isn't  it  wonderful!" 

She  snatched  the  newspaper  from 
him,  and  they  both  read  the  story. 
Phrases  like  "Under  Mr.  Davis'  adroit 
questioning  .  .  .  the  young  attorney's 
merciless  cross-examination  .  .  ." 
leapt  out  at  her.  There  were  even 
pictures,  one  of  Harry  and  his  client 
with  Lola,  and  another  of  the  de- 
feated Mrs.  Ashbey. 

"What  a  mean  face  she's  got,"  Joan 
said.  "Poor  girl,  living  with  a  woman 
like  that." 

"That's  the  thing,"  Harry  said  so- 
berly. "It's  not  so  much  winning  the 
case  for  itself.  I  feel  I've  done  some- 
thing. I've  helped  a  child  have  a 
chance  for  a  good  home  and  kind- 
ness, and  I've  shown  an  evil  old 
woman  up  for  what  she  is.  I  wish  we 
could  have  sent  her  to  jail.  But  we 
couldn't  prove  she'd  actually  spent 
any  of  the  inheritance.  She'd  just 
salted  it  away,  and  kept  Lola  living  in 
half  starvation.    So  all  we  could   do 
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was  take  the  girl  away  from  her  and 
put  the  money  in  trust.  But — oh, 
Joan — our  first  case — " 

"Let's  celebrate!  Let's  go  out  to 
dinner!  Oh,  darling — "  Joan  clung  to 
him.     "I'm  so  proud  of  you." 

He  held  her  close  and  neither  of 
them  spoke.  All  the  barriers  were 
down,  all  the  strain  forgotten.  She 
and  Harry  were  together  again! 

The  phone  jangled  sharply.  Joan 
ran  to  answer  it. 

It  was  her  mother.  Her  voice  came 
sharp  and  excited.  "Joan,  have  you 
heard?  Do  you  know  what's  hap- 
pened?" 

"Oh,  yes,  and  isn't  it  wonderful! 
Harry's  first  case — " 

"I'm  not  talking  about  Harry.  It's 
Phil  and  Eve.    He's  left  her." 

"Oh!"  She  felt  deflated.  "I'm  sorry, 
Mother,  but — " 

"That's  not  all.  He  came  up  to  his 
mother's  last  night  and  Eve  followed 
him  and  told  Mrs.  Stanley  right  to 
her  face  that  it  was  you  who  had 
broken  up  her  marriage." 

"But  it  isn't  true,  Mother.  She 
doesn't  know  what  she's  saying." 

"Of  course  it  isn't  true,  but  she'll 
tell  everybody  in  town.  You've  got  to 
stop  her.  Harry's  got  to  stop  her. 
He's  a  lawyer,  isn't  he?  He  can 
threaten  to  sue  her  for  slander  or 
something.  This  ridiculous  story  must 
be  stopped." 

"I'll  talk  to  Harry,  Mother.  But 
Eve  can't  really  do  us  any  harm." 

"Oh,  Joan,  how  blind  you  are!  If 
you  just  hadn't  gone  and  buried  your- 
self down  there  where  nobody  ever 
sees  you.  They'll  believe  anything 
about  you.  If  you'd  just — "  On  and 
on  she  talked. 

HARRY  shook  his  head  gravely 
when  she  told  him.  All  the  happi- 
ness was  gone  from  his  face  and  his 
voice  when  he  said,  "Apparently  Phil 
couldn't  make  her  change  her  feelings 
about  you.   What  a  mess!" 

"Honey,  I  wish  you'd  let  me  talk 
to  Eve.  I  understand  her  and  she'd 
listen  to  me — " 

"That  would  only  make  it  worse, 
and  it's  bad  enough  already.  Gossip 
can  be  pretty  vicious,  in  a  town  like 
this.  The  only  thing  we  can  hope  for 
is  that  they'll  patch  it  up,  some- 
how .  .  ."  The  phone  rang  again. 
"More  bad  news,  I  suppose.  I'll  take 
it  this  time." 

When  he  came  back  from  the  hall, 
his  face  wore  a  peculiar  expression. 
"And  that  was  Mrs.  Ashbey.  What  a 
vocabulary  she's  got!"  . 

"What  did  she  want?" 

"To  skin  me  alive.  To  drop  me  in 
boiling  oil.  She  told  me  I'd  rue  the 
day  I  took  a  little  child  from  a  poor, 
helpless  old  woman."' 

"You  mean  she  threatened  you?" 

"She  tried  to.  But  don't  worry, 
honey.  There's  nothing  she  can  do. 
Lawyers  are  always  having  dis- 
gruntled people  after  them.  She's  just 
sore  from  losing  all  that  money." 

"Oh,  honey,  I  am  worried.  First,  Eve 
— and  now  this.  Why  can't  people 
leave  us  alone — just  when  we  were 
beginning  to  be  happy  again?  If 
only—" 

"Let's   not   think   about   ijs,   Joan." 

At  his  bleak  tone,  she  looked  up. 
She  thought  of  all  his  hours  of  work, 
his  brilliant  handling  of  the  case.  He 
had  deserved  the  fruits  of  his  victory 
and  they  had  been  taken  away.  She 
tried  to  pump  some  gaiety  in  her 
voice  when  she  answered. 

"You're  right.  Let's  not  think  about 
any  of  it.   Let's  go  celebrate!" 


"Yes,"  Harry  echoed  hollowly,  "let's 
go — celebrate  .  .  ." 

Joan  lived  with  a  strange  sort  of  j 
foreboding  the  next  few  days.  She  i 
tried  to  dismiss  it  as  silly  and  melo-  ! 
dramatic,  but  it  lurked  persistently 
under  the  surface  of  her  thoughts.  It  I 
was  as  if  forces  over  which  she  had 
no  control  were  at  work  against  her.  I 
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True  to  his  promise,  Phil  did  not 
get  in  touch  with  her.  But  she  heard 
of  him  through  her  mother.  Mrs. 
Field  held  an  agitated  telephone  con- 
versation with  her  nearly  every  day, 
and  Joan  wryly  told  Harry  it  was 
like  receiving  daily  bulletins  from  a 
battle  front. 

Phil  wanted  a  divorce,  Mrs.  Field 
said,  but  so  far  Eve  refused  to  give  it 
to  him.  Eve  was  behaving,  she  said, 
as  if  she  were  out  of  her  senses.  She 
had  passed  her  the  other  morning  in 
her  car  on  the  road  from  the  Ridge, 
and  Eve  had  been  doing  at  least 
seventy  miles  an  hour  and  around  all 
those  curves,  too.  She  had  been  seen 
at  a  wayside  tavern  the  other  night, 
drinking  with  that  fast  Fletcher 
couple.  "If  you  ask  me,"  Mrs.  Field 
went  on,  "Phil  will  soon  have  reason 
to  divorce  her.  Oh,  Joan,  if  you'd  only 
listened  to  me  in  the  first  place.  You 
and  Phil  would  have  been  so  happy 
together  and  now  the  poor  boy  is 
utterly  wretched." 

Joan  shut  her  ears  when  her  mother 
talked  like  that. 

She  could  not  shut  her  ears,  though, 
when  Mrs.  Field  told  her  of  Eve's 
latest  escapade.  "She  went  to  the 
dance  at  the  Club  last  night  because 
she  knew  Phil  was  going  to  be  there. 
And  she  publicly  accused  him  of 
wanting  a  divorce  because  of  you.  She 
said  right  out  that  you  were  the  cause 
of  their  breaking  up!" 

"And  the  whole  Club  heard?" 

"Of  course  they  did!"  her  mother 
shrilled.  "I've  gotten  it  from  all  sides 
this  morning.  Joan,  you  must  do 
something.    This  is  the  last  straw." 

"I  will  do  something,"  Joan  said 
through  white  lips. 

Her  small  chin  set  at  a  determined 
angle,  she  hurried  the  six  blocks  to 
the  Stanley  cottage. 

She  hardly  recognized  the  girl  who 
opened  the  door.  All  of  Eve's  fire  and 
impetuousness   seemed  to   have   gone 
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into  her  eyes.  Too  big  for  her  thin, 
white  face,  they  smouldered  with  a 
sort  of  reckless  abandon.  When  she 
saw  Joan,  they  turned  hard. 

"Oh — it's  you,"  she  said.  She  made 
no  move  to  ask  her  in. 

"I've  come  to  talk  to  you,  Eve," 
she  said  gently.  "Won't  you  let  me 
in?"" 

Reluctantly,  Eve  stepped  back  and 
Joan  followed  her  into  the  house.  All 
its  bright  gloss  was  gone.  Dead  ciga- 
rette butts  overflowed  the  ashtrays, 
and  the  room  had  a  musty  smell.  Joan 
shivered.  It  was  as  if  something  had 
died  there — dreams,  maybe. 

"You  shouldn't  live  here  alone  like 
this,"  she  began.  "It's  wrong.  It's  not 
healthy,  brooding  over  unhappiness." 

I  DIDN'T  let  you  in  to  give  me  a 
sermon,"  Eve  said  in  a  hard  voice. 
"What  I  do  is  my  own-  business  now. 
What  did  you  want  to  talk  to  me 
about?" 

"About  the — the  things  you've  been 
saying.  You  know  they're  not  true. 
Why  do  you  want  to  hurt  me,  Eve — 
and  Harry  and  Phil  as  well?" 

"Because  I  hate  you."  The  words 
were  like  acid.  "You  had  Phil  once 
and  you  threw  him  over.  When  I  had 
my  chance  for  happiness,  you  wouldn't 
let  him  go.  You  played  dog  in  the 
manger.    Why  shouldn't  I  hurt  you?" 

"Eve,  you've  let  this  poison  your 
mind.  I  wanted  to  see  you  two  happy 
and  I  told  Phil  so,  over  and  over." 

"And  felt  very  superior  about  it, 
too,  having  him  run  to  you  with  his 
troubles.  Well,  let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing. I  used  to  think  you  and  Harry 
were  swell.  That  you  were  kind  and 
generous  and  all  that  stuff.  Now  I 
know  you  both  for  what  you  are — just 


vicious  hypocrites!" 

"Leave  Harry  out  of  this,"  Joan 
said  angrily. 

"Oh,  no,  I  won't.  He's  just  as  bad  as 
you  are.  He  took  a  child  away  from 
a  poor,  helpless  old  woman  and  left 
her  alone  and  penniless.  That's  what 
your  precious  Harry  did." 

"That's  ridiculous  You  don't  know 
anything  about  it!" 

"Don't  I?"  Her  laugh  was  harsh. 
"Mrs.  Ashbey  used  to  sew  for  mother 
years  ago,  and  she  came  to  see  me  a 
few  days  ago  for  work.  She  told  me 
the  whole  story." 

Joan  got  a  tight  grip  on  herself. 
The  girl  was  really,  as  her  mother 
had  said,  out  of  her  senses.  She  be- 
lieved these  things  because  she 
wanted  to,  out  of  her  misery. 

"Eve,"  she  said  quietly,  "we've 
known  each  other  ever  since  we  were 
born.  You're  unhappy  now,  and 
you're  turning  on  people  who  love 
and  could  help  you.  You're  letting 
yourself  believe  lies.  I  think  you  do 
hate  me.  But  can't  you  see  you're 
hurting  yourself  just  as  surely  as  if 
you  were  taking  poison?  That's  what 
hate  does.  And  you're  hurting  others 
too — especially  Phil,  whom  you  love." 

Eve's  voice  cut  through  her  words. 
"You  and  your  pious  talk!  What  do 
you  know  about  being  hurt?  You've 
had  everything  you  wanted  all  your 
life,  including  both  Harry  and  Phil. 
Well,  this  time  you're  going  to  suffer 
too.  I'd  even  give  Phil  up  if  I  thought 
by  doing  it  I  could  make  you  feel 
the  sort  of  pain  I've  had.  Now  leave 
me  alone!" 

Filled  with  a  shocked  sadness,  Joan 
slowly  walked  home.  This  was  what 
unhappiness  could  do  to  people. 
Harry  was  right.  Talking  hadn't  done 


any  good.  She  flung  herself  across 
the  bed  and  wept — for  Eve  and  Phil 
and  all  of  them.  But  the  tears  didn't 
do  any  good  either.  .  .  . 

At  least,  Joan  reflected  next  day, 
one  good  thing  had  come  out  of  her 
talk  with  Eve:  Phi]  and  Harry  had  a 
better  understanding  of  each  other. 
Phil  had  come  over  last  night  at 
Harry's  request  to  discuss  the  situa- 
tion, and  the  three  of  them  had  had  a 
fine  talk,  free  of  rancor,  or  anger. 
They  had  agreed,  quite  objectively, 
that  Eve  was  more  to  be  pitied  than 
anything  else.  She  was  like  a  sick 
person,  and  Phil  said  he  would  try  to 
persuade  her  to  leave  town  for  a 
while  until  their  affairs  could  be 
settled  calmly  and  sanely.  She  would 
be  better  off  without  him  in  her  life, 
and  he  was  sure  she  would  agree  to 
a  divorce  after  she  had  had  time  to 
think  things  over. 

And  then  Phil  had  said  in  a  manly, 
straightforward  way:  "One  of  the 
things  I  regret  most  about  all  this, 
Harry,  is  that  it's  kept  you  and  me 
from  really  knowing  each  other.  I 
think  we  could  be  friends.  Won't  you 
and  Joan  have  dinner  with  my  mother 
and  me  some  night  soon?" 

"We'd  like  to  very  much,"  Harry 
had  said  simply,  and  Joan  could  have 
kissed  him. 

THE  dinner  had  been  arranged  for 
the  very  next  night — up  at  the 
Stanleys'  old  lodge  at  Mountain  Top. 
An  old-fashioned,  outdoor  steak-fry 
just  for  the  four  of  them.  Joan  felt 
happier,  thinking  of  it.  At  least  some 
of  the  misunderstandings  would  be 
cleared  away,  and  the  tension  they 
had  been  living  under  relieved.  Even 
her  strange  forebodings  faded. 
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hours  and  hours. 
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But  when  Harry  came  home  he  had 
disappointing  news.  "I've  got  to  go 
to  Chicago  tonight,"  he  said.  "A  new 
case  for  a  new  client.  It's  for  only 
two  days  but  I've  got  to  leave  right 
away.  You'd  better  call  Phil  and 
make  our  excuses." 

"Oh,  dear,  he'll  be  so  disappointed." 
Then,  halfway  to  the  phone,  she 
stopped.  "Honey,  I  can't  phone  him. 
He  and  his  mother  were  going  up 
to  the  Lodge  early  to  get  things 
ready,  and  the  telephone  is  discon- 
nected up  there.   What'll  we  do?" 

Harry  frowned.  "It  was  such  a  darn 
nice  gesture  I  hate  to  let  him  down. 
But  I  can't  let  a  client  down,  either." 

"I  could  go  on  alone,  I  suppose,  as 
long  as  there  is  no  way  to  get  in  touch 
with  them.    But  I  don't  want  to." 

"I  don't  like  it,  either,  but  I  guess 
there's  no  help  for  it.  Be  sure  and 
tell  them  how  sorry  I  am." 

Joan  dropped  him  at  the  station  in 
time  to  catch  the  5:35,  and  then  drove 
on  up  to  Mountain  Top.  The  long 
winding  road  brought  back  memories 
of  childhood  summers  when  she  had 
visited  at  the  Stanley  Lodge.  A  lot  of 
Stanwood  people  had  had  country 
places  up  there  then.  With  the  de- 
pression, many  of  them  had  been 
boarded  up  or  sold,  and  now  only  a 
few  families  still  used  them.  The 
Stanley  Lodge  hadn't  been  opened 
since  old  Mr.  Stanley  died  four  years 
before. 

SHE  drove  up  beside  the  big, 
weather-beaten,  shingled  house 
and  stopped.  Phil  in  a  white  apron 
was  broiling  steaks  over  the  outdoor 
grill.  He  waved  a  long-handled  fork 
at  her  and  grinned. 

"Hi!    Where's  Harry?" 

"He  was  called  out  of  town  at  the 
last  minute,  Phil.  He  was  just  sick 
about  it — why,  what's  the  matter?" 

He  was  looking  at  her  oddly.  "My 
mother  couldn't  come,  either.  She 
picked  up  a  heavy  cold  last  night,  and 
the  doctor  absolutely  forbade  her  to 
get  out  of  bed.  I'd  have  called  you 
but  I  didn't  want  to  call  off  the  party. 
It  looks  as  if  you  and  I  were  all  that's 
left  of  it."  He  glanced  ruefully  at  the 
sizzling  steaks.  "We  might  as  well  eat 
these  anyway.  I'm  as  hungry  as  a 
wolf." 

"Oh,  Phil,  do  you  think  we  ought 
to?  I  mean — "  she  flushed — "just  the 
two  of  us  alone  up  here?" 

"Who's  to  know  about  it? — except 
Harry  and  mother  and  they  won't 
mind.  Come  on,  Joanie,  I  bet  you're 
hungry.  It's  a  shame  to  let  these  go 
to  waste." 

Joan  was  hungry  after  the  long 
ride,  and  it  seemed  silly  to  stand  on 
convention  with  Phil  whom  she'd 
known  all  her  life. 

"Well,  all  right,"  she  said.  "But 
we'll  go  right  after  dinner." 

She  set  the  table  inside  while  Phil 
finished  cooking.  He  had  a  big  fire 
going  in  the  fireplace  and  she  was 
grateful  for  its  warmth.  These  spring 
nights  were  still  chilly.  The  room 
was  bright  and  cozy  with  the  flames 
flickering  on  the  oak  rafters  and  the 
old  oil  lamp  smoking  in  the  corner. 
As  children  they'd  popped  corn  and 
toasted  marshmallows  in  front  of  that 
fireplace. 

At  dinner  they  regaled  each  other 
with  stories  from  the  past.  "Remem- 
ber the  time,"  Phil  laughed,  "when 
Dad  took  us  fishing  and  I  put  worms 
down  your  back?  And  how  you — " 
he  put  down  his  fork  suddenly,  and 
listened.  "That's  funny.  Whoever  in 
the  world — " 


The  knocking  came  again.  Phil  went 
to  the  door  and  opened  it.  A  woman's  | 
figure  was  blocked  out  against  the 
pale  afterglow  of  sunset.  Her  face 
was  in  the  shadow,  but  she  wore  an 
old  cotton  dress  with  a  man's  over- 
coat hung  over  it. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "I  reckon  you're 
young  Mr.  Stanley.  That's  all  right 
then.  I  saw  the  lights  and  came  over 
to  investigate." 

"Yes,  it's  all  right.  We're  just  hav- 
ing dinner  up  here." 

She  stepped  inside,  and  the  light 
fell  on  her  untidy  gray  hair  and  the 
large,  mottled  face  beneath  it.  She 
smiled  ingratiatingly.  "I'm  caretaker 
for  the  Miller  place.  I  knew  you 
didn't  usually  have  this  place  open, 
and  I  just  wanted  to  make  sure  every- 
thing was  all  right.  Thought  some- 
body might  have  busted  in,  or  some- 
thing." Her  eyes  darted  curiously 
around  the  room  and  came  to  rest  on 
Joan.  They  narrowed  suddenly, 
"You're  Mrs.  Davis,  aren't  you?  Mrs. 
Harry  Davis."  At  Joan's  wordless  nod, 
she  went  on,  "I  thought  I  saw  you 
with  him  one  day.  Well,  I  won't  dis-  I 
turb  you  young  folks  any  longer.  You 
go  right  on  with  your  little  party." 

When    Phil    closed    the    door    after , 
her,  and  came  back  to  the  table,  Joan 
was  staring  at  him  with  a  white  face. 
"Do  you  know   who   that   was?"   she  I 
demanded.      "That    horrible    woman, 
Mrs.  Ashbey!" 

"You  mean  the  one  Harry  had  the 
run-in  with?  I  didn't  know  you  knew 
her." 

"I  recognized  her  from  the  picture 
in  the  paper.  Phil,  I — I  don't  like 
this.   She's  vicious!" 

"Well,   she  can't  hurt  you.    Go  on  I 
and  finish  your  steak,  Joanie." 

But  Joan  was  nervous  and  uneasy 
during    the    rest    of    the    meal.     The  j 
woman's  eyes  had  held  a  malevolent 
gleam  that  she  couldn't  shake  out  of 
her   mind.    She   made   Phil   hurry  to  \ 
clear    off    the    table    and    do    up    the  i 
dishes.    She  even  denied  him  a  final 
cigarette. 

They  were  putting  out  the  fire  on 
the    hearth    when    the    second    knock 
came.    Joan  started.    She  drew  back  j 
into  the  shadows  as  Phil  went  to  open  \ 
the  door   again.    This  time  it  was  a 
man  she  had  never  seen  before. 

YOU  folks  got  a  pi  one?"  he  asked 
"My  car  stopped  down  the  road  a  i 
piece  and  I  can't  get  her  started  up  I 
again." 

"Sorry,"    Phil    said.     "It's    discon- 
nected.   But  we're  leaving  in  a  mo-  ! 
ment  and  if  you'd  like  a  push — " 

"That's  all  right.   I'll  find  a  phone."  i 

He  disappeared  into   the   darkness. 

Phil  laughed.  "The  Lodge  never 
was  so  popular  in  the  old  days.  Why, 
Joan,  what's  the  matter?  You're 
trembling." 

"Nothing.  Let's  just  get  out  of  here." 

Phil  had  come  in  his  own  car,  so  he 
followed  her  down  the  mountain  and 
all    the    way   to    the    cottage    at   Fox 
Meadow  Lane.    He  pulled  up  behind  | 
her  when  she  stopped  and  got  out. 

"It's  funny,"  he  said  thoughtfully, 
"I  didn't  see  any  signs  of  that  fellow's  ' 
stalled  car  when  we  came  down.  Did 
you?" 

"No,"  she  whispered.  "And  it's — 
mighty  funny."  She  was  shivering 
uncontrollably. 
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What  will  be  the  outcome  of  Joan's 
innocent  rendezvous  with  Phil  Stan- 
ley? Read  the  concluding  chapter  of 
this  dramatic  story  in  the  August 
issue  of  Radio  Mirror. 
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In  All  My  Dreams 

Continued  from  page  16 


I'm — I'm  not  Robin  Marshall." 

There  was  torture  on  his  face.  I 
looked  at  him  more  closely.  There 
were  differences  in  appearance  from 
my  memory  of  Robin.  I  had  put  them 
down  to  time  and  hardship,  to  years 
of  sun  and  jungle  wilderness. 

"You're  trying  to  tell  me  you — 
aren't  Robin?" 

He  nodded.  I  looked  at  Dad  and 
Ralph,  who  had  returned  with  my 
cape,  and  I  could  see  their  anger. 

"Your — your  Ralph,"  Robin  said. 
"He  found  me  on  the  street — I'd  been 
hit  by  a  car  and  was  hurt.  He  said  I 
looked  like  someone  he  once  knew. 
He  took  me  to  his  home.  He — he 
asked  me  to  pretend  I  was  this  man." 

I  felt  my  heart  grow  empty.  "But 
why — -what  reason — " 

"He  said  you  couldn't  get  over  this 
dead  man.  He  wanted  to  make  you 
forget  him.  He  said  he  knew  what 
Robin  was  like  but  you  didn't.  If  I 
played   the  part,   made   you   see   him 
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for  what  he  was,  that  would  put  an 
end  to  it." 

"You  played  it — so  well." 

"I  didn't  know,"  he  said  hastily. 
"I  thought  it  was  an  infatuation,  the 
way  he  said.  It  seemed  almost  like  a 
prank.  But  I  couldn't  do  it,  not  when 
I  saw  what  you  were  like.  I  couldn't 
hurt  you.  I'm  sorry,  Marion,  believe 
me — " 

THE  next  insant  he  had  run  out  and 
Dad  and  Ralph  and  I  stood  there. 

I  was  trembling  as  Ralph  slipped 
my  cape  over  my  shoulders.  I  couldn't 
speak.  All  the  way  back  to  our 
apartment,  in  the  taxi,  none  of  us  said 
anything.  I  was  numb,  unable  to 
think  or  feel. 

I  threw  myself  down  on  the  sofa, 
stared  through  the  window  to  the 
blinking  lights  outside.  The  coolness 
of  the  night  breeze  struck  my  face. 

I  heard  Dad  say,  "Ralph,  we  have  to 
tell  her." 

"Tell  me  what?"  I  demanded.  "What 
is  there  to  say?    What  could  you  say?" 

Ralph   said,   "More   than   you   ever 
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guessed.  More  than  I  want  to  tell 
you  .  .  ." 

He  lit  a  cigarette  and  I  saw  his 
hand  was  shaking.  "You  loved  him, 
didn't  you?" 

"You  know  that." 

"That's  why  we  didn't  tell  you,  why 
we  couldn't  tell  you.  And  after  the 
accident,  we  thought  you'd  forget  him. 
But  you  didn't." 

His  dark  eyes  seemed  to  burn  into 
me.  Dad  said,  "Maybe  it  would  be 
better  if  we  waited.  Tonight,  with 
the  shock — " 

I  told  them  if  there  were  anything 
else,  I  wanted  to  know  it. 

It  was  Dad  who  told  me.  He  sat 
there  on  the  sofa  beside  me  and  spoke 
very  quietly. 

"You  know  about  Robin's  youth. 
Poverty,  in  a  Pennsylvania  mill  town. 
Orphaned  when  he  was  six.  How  he 
struggled  for  an  education,  finally 
went  to  Detroit,  studied  engineering. 
He  told  you  all  that.  But  he  didn't 
tell  you  about  his  friends,  the  gang 
in  Detroit." 

He  didn't  mean — couldn't  mean — 
Robin  was  a  criminal — a  thief — 

"Our  firm  had  interests  out  there," 
Dad  went  on  calmly.  "You  recall  I 
used  to  go  out  there  on  business  trips? 
Well,  something  happened.  It  involved 
me.  Perfectly  honest,  but  it  would 
have  looked  bad,  could  have  been 
made  to  look — crooked." 

"But  Dad,  you  couldn't  do  anything 
dishonest.  What  was  it  that  hap- 
pened?" 

Ralph  tried  to  explain.  I  didn't 
understand  all  the  technicalities.  It 
was  a  piece  of  property  Dad  had  ad- 
vised someone  to  sell  at  a  loss  because 
it  appeared  valueless.  A  week  later 
some  company  bought  it  at  a  large 
price  for  a  housing  project.  Dad  knew 
a  few  people  in  the  housing  project. 
He  hadn't  known  about  the  deal,  but 
it  could  have  been  made  to  appear  as 
if  Dad  profited  by  it. 

"Of  course,  he  did  nothing  dishon- 
est," Ralph  exclaimed.  "It  was  one  of 
those  flukes  that  happen.  Only  Robin 
Marshall  found  out  about  it,  through 
his  connections." 

"You  mean,  Robin  tried  to — "  I 
couldn't  form  the  words. 

"Blackmail,"  Dad  said.  "Robin  had 
learned  about  the  deal,  the  whole 
transaction.  He  demanded  money  to 
keep  silent.  I  didn't  care  about  my- 
self. I  could  face  it  out  in  court  and 
sooner  or  later  prove  my  innocence. 
But  it  meant  disgrace  for  you  too. 
Better  to  pay  him.  It  was  weak,  yet — " 

"Why  did  he  come  here,  if  you'd 
paid  him  already?" 

"He  wanted  more.  But  he  hadn't 
counted  on  meeting  you.  At  first,  I 
didn't  think  the  romance  meant  any- 
thing. I  always  thought  you  really 
loved  Ralph." 

I  looked  at  Ralph.     "And  you — " 

"I  saw  you  were  in  love,  Marion. 
Really  in  love.  Robin  came  to  us.  He 
offered  us  a  choice,  if  you  could  call 
it  that.  We  could  keep  silent,  let  you 
marry  him — and  have  his  oath  to  go 
straight  the  rest  of  his  life.  Or  we 
could  tell  you  the  truth  and  he  would 
drag  the  old  case  into  the  open  and 
bring  disgrace  on  us  all." 

That  was  why  they  had  been  so 
bitterly  opposed.  It  hadn't  been  only 
jealousy.  The  Robin  I  had  loved,  the 
Robin  I  had  thought  daring  and  ex- 
citing,  was   a   criminal,   a   thief   who 
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Now  more  than  ever — when  days  are  so 
busy  and  hectic — the  wonderful  freedom 
of  internal  sanitary  protection  makes 
sense!  But  there  are  tampons  and  tam- 
pons. What  are  the  things  to  look  for — 
when  is  a  tampon  right  for  you? 
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For  real  security  a  tampon  must  absorb 
quickly,  surely.'  Meds  absorb  faster 
because  of  their  exclusive  "safety  center" 
feature  I  Meds  are  made  of  finest,  pure 
cotton  .  .  .  hold  more  than  300%  of  their 
weight  in  moisture! 

Is  it  right  for  comfort? 

Meds  were  scientifically  designed  by  a 
woman's  doctor.  So  comfortable  you 
hardly  know  you're  wearing  them.  Meds 
eliminate  bulges — chafing — pins — odor. 
Easier  to  use,  too,  for  each  Meds  comes 
in  an  individual  one-time-use  applicator ! 


Meds  cost  /ess  than  any  other  tam- 
pons in  individual  applicators.  No  more 
than  leading  napkins.  Get  Meds — the 
right  tampon — for  protection,  comfort, 
and  value! 
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The  Modess  Tampon 
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ought  to  be  wearing  stripes  behind 
bars. 

"That  was  the  choice,"  Ralph  con- 
tinned.  "Right  or  wrong,  we  decided 
you  should  have  your  way.  Perhaps 
your   love   could    make   him   decent." 

Dad  put  his  arm  around  me,  drew 
me  to  him.  '"You  understand,  baby? 
We  wanted  you  to  be  happy — " 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  after  the 
accident?" 

"Why  should  we?  Wouldn't  it  have 
been  better  to  let  the  memory  fade  of 
itself?" 

"It  didn't,  though.  I  couldn't  forget 
him." 

Ralph  was  looking  down  at  me. 
"Yes.  We  knew  that,  and  something 
had  to  be  done.  A  week  ago,  I  saw 
this  man.  He'd  been  hit  by  an  auto- 
mobile and  was  on  the  street.  He 
looked  so  much  like  Robin,  it  was  un- 
canny. I  determined  to  take  a  chance. 
A  daring  chance." 

"You  asked  him — " 

"He  hadn't  been  badly  hurt.  I 
brought  him  to  my  home.  He  agreed 
to  go  through  with  it.  I  told  him  all 
he  needed  to  know  about  you  and 
Robin.  I  wanted  him  to  be  cruel, 
the  way  we  had  known  Robin.  If 
you  saw  him  that  way — " 

I  WANTED  to  sob  out  but  I  couldn't. 
I  lacked  the  strength.  I  could  only 
sit  there  and  stare  ahead. 

Robin  was  dead.  I  could  believe 
it  now  because  I  wanted  to,  because 
I  didn't  want  to  think  of  him  again. 
I  wanted  to  forget,  more  than  any- 
thing else. 

Dad  rose  and  walked  to  the  window. 
"When  I  went  to  Brazil,  Marion,  I 
came  back  and  said  I'd  identified  him. 
We  thought  that  was  the  best  way. 
But  I  didn't  identify  him,  really.  The 
fire  after  the  crash — they  can't  be 
sure  he's  dead.  The  body  was  never 
found." 

The  shock  of  that  evening,  of  what 
they  had  told  me,  struck  deep — deeper 
than  I  would  ever  let  them  see.  I 
tried  to  hide  my  feelings  when  I  said 
goodnight,  told  them  to  cheer  up,  that 
I  could  forget  him,  now  that  I  knew. 

But  I  didn't  sleep  that  night,  or  the 
next,  or  the  night  after  that.  I  didn't 
go  to  the  shop  either — I  stayed  home 
and  had  Dad  call  and  say  I  was  sick. 

I  kept  telling  myself  to  forget  him. 
But  it  wasn't  any  good.  The  memory 
of  him  kept  coming  back — of  the  man 
I  had  known  and  believed  in  and 
loved. 

Dad  and  Ralph  tried  to  cheer  me, 
and  Ralph  told  me  I  was  wrong  to 
stay  home  with  nothing  but  my 
thoughts.  I  knew  he  was  right  and 
I  finally  agreed  to  go  out  with  him 
for  the  evening. 

We  had  dinner  and  went  to  the 
theater  and  afterwards  drove  along 
the  river  in  Ralph's  car.  He  warned 
me  against  trying  to  live  in  the  past, 
told  me  I  ought  to  try  to  find  hap- 
piness. He  said  he  was  ready  to 
protect  me,   to  help  me   find  myself. 

"I've  wanted  to  marry  you  a  long 
time,  Marion,"  he  said  slowly. 

"I  know.  Are  you — are  you  asking 
me — " 

We  had  parked  in  a  spot  over- 
looking the  river.  He  turned  and 
faced  me. 

"I'm  asking  you  now." 

"It  wouldn't  be  fair  to  you,  Ralph." 

"Because  you  don't  love  me?  I  can 
teach  you  to  love  me,  Marion.  Time 
and   patience — " 

"I  wouldn't  ask  you  to  take  the 
chance." 

"I'm  willing  to  take  it.    I'm  so  sure." 
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"Maybe.     I  doubt  it — doubt  it  very 
much.      But    Ralph — I'd   try   to    be    a  | 
good  wife.     If  you  want  to  take  the) 
risk." 

I    saw    the    sudden    sparkle    in    the ' 
dark  eyes.  "I've  always  known  what's 
best  for  you,  Marion.    There  won't  be ! 
any  more — mistakes." 

He  leaned  over  and  kissed  me.    He  > 
talked    about    his    plans,    about    the 
apartment    we'd    have,    the    well-or- 
dered,   smooth    life    of    comfort    and 
security. 

"With  the  way  real  estate  is  boom- 
ing now,  Marion,  there's  no  telling 
how  far  we'll  go." 

I  said  it  sounded  exciting.  But  it 
didn't,  not  at  all.  Not  the  way  Robin  ! 
sounded,  the  Robin  I  knew,  the  Robin 
who  was  going  to  build  great  bridges, 
who  with  his  own  hands  and  brain 
would  help  make  the  world  a  better 
place  to  live  in. 

How  could  he  have  been  what  he 
was  to  them,  and  yet  seem  so  different 
to  me?  What  I  knew  had  been  fine 
and  brave.  And  in  my  heart  I  real-  i 
ized  the  good  I  had  seen  in  him 
hadn't  been  false — this  part  had  been 
real. 

That  night  at  my  door  Ralph  kissed  j 
me  and  promised  we  would  be  happy. 

But  alone,  I  knew  he  was  wrong. 
Every  dream  had  died.  The  irony  of 
it  was  almost  amusing — the  end  of  : 
the  dream  had  come  not  because 
Robin  was  dead,  but  because  I  learned 
what  he   really   was   when   he   lived.  } 

I  didn't  sleep.  I  watched  dawn 
come  up  and  about  eight  o'clock  I 
arose.  At  breakfast,  I  told  Dad  the  I 
news.  He  came  over  and  brushed 
his  lips  against  my  forehead  and 
declared  it  was  a  wise  decision  and  ' 
I'd  never  regret  it. 

I   couldn't   tell   him   I   didn't   want 
to    be    wise.      I    didn't   tell   him   that  i 
marriage    had    to    have    love    and    I  I 
didn't    love    Ralph    and    dreaded    to  j 
look  ahead.  ■ 

I  stayed  home  again  that  day  and 
tried  to  catch  up  on  rest. 

OUTSIDE,  the  day  was  bright  and  i 
sunshine    flooded    down    on    the  | 
trees  and  the  air  was  soft  and  lazy.   I  j 
stood    by    the    window    a    long    time, 
looking  out. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  when  the 
doorbell  rang. 

I   opened  the   door  and  I  saw  him  j 
there.     I   drew   back,   frightened.     It  I 
was    a    moment    before    I    realized — ■  j 
this  was  the  man,  the  one  they  had 
hired   to  pretend   he   was   Robin. 

He    had    a    piece    of    paper    in    his  , 
hand — it  looked  like  a  check. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  startle  you,"  he 
said.     "If  I  could  have  one  moment,  j 
It's  something  important."  ' 

He  came  into  the  apartment  and  I 
followed   him    into    the   living    room. 

"What  is  it  now?"  I  couldn't  keep 
bitterness  out  of  my  voice.  "Didn't 
they  pay  you  enough?" 

"No."     I  saw  the  color  rise  in  his 
cheeks.     "They  haven't  got  that  much  | 
money.    There  isn't  that  much  money,  | 
anywhere." 

He  handed  me  the  slip  of  paper. 
It  was  a  check  for  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, made  out  to  cash  and  signed  by 
Ralph. 

"He    said    he'd    pay    me,    after    I'd 
done  my  job — and  after  you  and  he  , 
were  engaged.    He  sent  it  over  to  my  j 
hotel    this    morning,    by    messenger. 
May  I — hope  you'll  be  happy?" 

I  looked  at  the  check  blindly.  It 
was  like  Ralph.  Love  on  a  business 
basis — you  could  settle  any  problem  | 
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with  cold  cash.  To  him  it  wouldn't 
be  wrong,  it  would  be  the  logical, 
practical  way. 

I  handed  it  back  to  him.  "And  you 
brought  this  here?     Why?" 

I  saw  the  flash  of  anger  in  his 
eyes.  "I  want  you  to  know  I'm 
destroying  it.  I  want  you  to  know 
how  much  I  regret  what  happened. 
If  I  had  known  how  much  it  meant — 
to  you — " 

His  voice  sounding  so  like  Robin. 
I  said,  "I  don't  even  know  your  name." 

His  eyes  were  grave.  "I  wish  I 
could  tell  you.  But  I  can't.  I  can't — 
remember — my    name." 

It  was  like  a  thunderbolt  striking 
out  of  the  blue  summer  skies.  We 
were  looking  at  each  other.  I  knew 
he  knew  the  wild  surmise  that  ran 
through  my  mind. 

"You  can't  remember?"  I  repeated, 
dazed.     "Then — " 

He  took  my  hand  and  led  me  over 
to  the  sofa  and  we  sat  down.  He 
began  to  talk  softly,  telling  me  about 
himself,  of  remembering  only  back 
to  a  day  when  he  found  himself  in 
Panama.  He  was  a  sailor,  using  the 
name  of  Jack  Smith  but  he  was  sure 
it  wasn't  his  own. 

"Apparently,  I'd  established  my- 
self as  an  American  because  I  had 
a  United  States  passport  under  that 
name  and  they  let  me  back  into  the 
States.  I  had  some  money  and  I 
wandered  about,  picking  up  odd  jobs, 
trying  to  get  some  clue  to  my  back- 
ground, my  real  name." 

"That  check,"  I  said.  "It  must  seem 
big—" 

He  laughed.  "Like  a  million  dol- 
lars.   But  I  don't  want  it." 

I  watched  as  he  tore  the  check  into 
tiny  pieces. 

"I  came  here,"  he  went  on.  "Came 
because  I  seemed  to  remember.  And 
because  I  believed  that  whoever  I  was 
— whatever  I  had  been — I  had  a  right 
to  take  my  own  chances,  to  try  to  find 
my  own  dreams." 

I  started  to  tremble  and  he  stopped 
and  asked  me  what  was  the  matter. 

I  knew  then.  Those  were  the  words 
Robin  had  used  so  often.  Only  this 
wasn't  the  Robin  of  blackmail.  This 
was  the  man  who  was,  really  all  the 
things  I  had  believed.  There  had  been 
a  good  side.  Only  it  had' been  warped 
by  poverty  and  hardships  and  the 
people  he  had  known.  Somehow  in 
that  accident,  the  evil  side  of  him  had 
been  destroyed. 

"Something  I  must  tell  you,"  I  said 
slowly.  "What  you  just  said  about — 
taking  your  own  chances.  Robin  used 
to  say  that.  Just  the  way  you  said  it 
then." 

But  he  wasn't  startled.  He  said,  "I 
know,  Marion." 

"You  know?   Robin — you — " 


He  smiled  at  my  confusion.  "The 
accident — I  lost  all  memory,  you  see. 
Last  week,  Ralph  Berry  found  me  and 
he  and  your  father;  talked  to  me.  They 
thought  I  just  looked- like  Robin.  But 
some  of  what  they  said — things  began 
to  come  back.  I  started  to  remember. 
And  then — " 

"Then  what?" 

"Then  I  saw  you.  The  instant  I  saw 
you — maybe  it  sounds  silly — I  knew  I 
loved  you.  My  memory,  that  was  gone. 
But  love  has  to  do  with  the  heart,  not 
the  mind.  I  knew  from  the  beginning. 
I  decided  to  play  the  part  I  was  sup- 
posed to  play,  to  leave  you  and  Ralph 
together.  Only  I  couldn't." 

Robin,  the  Robin  I^had  always  be- 
lieved in,  standing  before  me,  alive 
and  safe  and  still  loving  me. 

He  reached  over  and  took  my  hand. 
"Now  I'll  go,  Marion.  I  wanted  you  to 
know  that  I  knew — you  were  the  one 
good  thing  in  the  life  I  had  before." 

We  were  standing  then.  He  was 
close  to  me  and  I  could  see  the  pain 
in  his  eyes. 

"You're  going  back  to  that  life?" 

His  laughter  was  harsh.  "That's 
over.  It  died  in  the_  jungle  of  Brazil. 
Robin  Marshall  is  going  ahead.  But. 
first  he's  going  to  pay  off  old  debts;- 
every  single  dishonest  .dollar  he  took, 
to  wipe  the  slate  clean." 

A  delirious  sense  of  release,  of  sud- 
den hope,  swept  through  me.  I  found 
myself  repeating  in  my  mind  those 
words  of  his:  "To  take  our  own  risks, 
to  find  our  own  dreams." 

"Robin,"  I  said,  "Maybe  you  ought 
to — to  have  part  of  the  past  with  you 
in  the  future.  The — the  good  part." 

I  tried  to  smile  at  him.  I  saw  the. 
smile  come  slowly  to  his  own  lips  and 
we  looked  into  each  other's  eyes  and 
for  that  moment  there  was  no  one 
else  in  the  world,  not  in  the  whole 
universe,  except  us.  He  took  me  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  me. 

He  asked  about  Ralph — how  much 
I  would  be  hurting  him?  I  told  himj, 
the   truth,    that    I'd    always    admired! 
Ralph  but  couldn't  love  him.  It  would? 
hurt  so  much  more  if  I  married  him, 
loving  someone  else. 

"He'll  understand-  that,"  Robin  said. 
"Understand  because  he  loves  you  too. 
Only  we  have  to  tellf  him  riow; — " 

We  were  starting:  a?  new  life.  A  life 
of  wiping  out  bad  debts,  of  setting  the 
record  straight.  But  it  would  be  more 
than  that.  It  would  be  also  looking 
ahead,  finding  new  horizons. 

Most  of  all  it  would  be  the  adven- 
ture of  love  and  achievement.  Of 
watching  Robin,  helping  him  to  find 
his  true  self,  our  truei  selves,  together. 

"We'll  go  now  and  tell  them,"  Robin 
said. 

He  put  his  arm  around  my  shoulder 
and  we  started  out. 
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N6W  under -arm 

Cream  Deodorant 

safely 

Stops  Perspiration 


1.  Does  not  harm  dresses,  or  men's 
shirts.  Does  not  irritate  skin. 

2.  No  waiting  to  dry.  Can  be  used 
right  after  shaving. 

3.  Instantly  checks  perspiration  for  1 
to  3  days.  Removes  odor  from 
perspiration,  keeps  armpits  dry. 

4.  A  pure  white,  greaseless,  stainless 
vanishing  cream. 

5.  Arrid  has  been  awarded  the 
Approval  Seal  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Laundering,  for  being 
harmless  to  fabrics. 
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a  |ar 

(Also  In  10(*  and  59j<  jars) 
Buy  a  jar  of  ARRID  today  at  any 
store  which  sells  toilet  goods. 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel— And  You'll  Jump  Oat 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  2  pints  of  bile  juice  into 
your  bowels  every  day.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowing 
freely,  your  food  may  not  digest.  It  may  just  de- 
cay in  the  bowels.  Then  gas  bloats  up  your  stom- 
ach. You  get  constipated.  You  feel  eour,  sunk  and 
the  world  looks  punk. 

It  takes  those  good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  2  pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  to 
make  you  feel  "up  and  up."  Get  a  package  today. 
Take  as  directed.  Effective  in  making  bile  flow  free- 
ly. Ask  for  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills.  lOtf  and  254. 

MINED  ano  CUT  „,roSo, 

Famous  WHITE  Zircon,  exqui- 
site gem,  alluring  good-luck  omen. 
Sparkles  like  a  diamond,  costs 
98%  less  I  Cuts  glass,  resists  acid. 

FREE  catalog.  Write  today!  Buy 
with  confidence  from  exclusive 
Blu-Brite  Zircon  distributor. 
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QUICK  RELIEF 

SUMMER 
TEETHING 


PXPERIENCED  Mothers  know 
*-*  that  summer  teething  must  not 
he  trifled  with  —  that  summer  up- 
sets due  to  teething  may  seriously 
interfere  with  Baby's  progress. 

Relieve    your    Baby's    teething 

Sains  this  summer  by  rubbing  on 
T.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion  —  the 
actual  prescription  of  a  famous 
Baby  specialist.  It  is  effective  and 
economical,  and  has  been  used 
and  recommended  by  millions  of 
Mothers.    Your    druggist    has    it. 


DR.  HAND'S 

TEETHING    LOTION 
Just  rub  it  on  the  gums 

Buy  it  from  your  druggist  today 


CORNSCALLUSES 


Quick — easy.  Just  rub  it  on. 
Relieves  Ingrown  Nails.  Jars, 
30c  and  50c.  At  your  druggist. 
Economical!  Money  refund- 
ed if  not  satisfied.  The  Moss 
Company,    Rochester,    N.    Y. 


REMOVED 
W/TH 

MOSCO 


ASTHMATIC? 


Try  Dr.  R.  Schiffmann's  ASTHMADOR  the 
next  time  an  asthmatic  attack  leaves  you  gasp- 
ing for  breath.  ASTHMADOR'S  aromatic  fumes 
aid  in  reducing  the  severity  of  the  attack— help 
you  breathe  more  easily.  And  it's  economical, 
dependably  uniform,  produced  under  sanitary 
j  conditions  in  our  modern  laboratory— its  qual- 
ity insured  through  rigid  scientific  control. 
\Try  ASTHMADOR  in  any  of  three  forms, 
powder,  cigarette  or  pipe  mixture.  At  all 
drug  stores— or  write  today  for  a  free 
sample  to  R.  SCHIFFMANN 
-CO.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Dept.  N-60. 


SENSATIONAL 
SIMULATED 
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Introductory    offer. 
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today. 

With 

Tiart, 

yellow    gold    plate, 

solitaire      engage- 


We  ship  both  rings  in  lovely  gift 
make  just  2  easy  payments  of  $2 
trust  you.  No  red  tape  as  you  m 
man  on  arrival,  .then  balance  an 
Money  back  guarantee.    Act  now. 


ring  set  with  eight 
simulated  dia- 
monds matching 
in  fire  and  bril- 
liance the  beauti- 
ful  solitaire  en- 
gagement ring  (the 
perfect  bridal  pair). 
Send  no  money  with 
rder,  just  name,  ad- 
dress and  ring  size. 
iox  immediately  and  vou 
>ach,  total  only  $4.  We 
ke  1st  payment  to  post- 
'    time    within    60    days. 


Bright  Horizon 

Continued  from  page  12 
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eat,"  Mrs.  Anderson  said  grimly.  She- 
sat  down  with  them,  and  slowly  the 
mock  ferocity  of  her  expression  sof- 
tened until  it  was  almost  a  smile  to 
match  the  twinkle  in  her  eye. 

Much  later  that  day,  when  the  day's 
tasks  were  done,  and  Michael  and 
Bobby  stood  in  front  of  the  hen  house 
watching  the  snowy  White  Leghorns 
scratching  idly  for  worms  in  the 
gravel,  a  big  car  turned  into  the  drive, 
came  past  the  house,  and  stopped  in 
the  barn  yard  directly  in  front  of  them. 

"Hello  there!"  a  voice  called.  "Any 
eggs  today?" 

It  was  Carol  Bates,  and  the  smile 
leaped  to  Michael's  face  as  fast  as  his 
heart  leaped  up.  Bobby  ran  and 
climbed  onto  the  side  of  the  car.  Mi- 
chael made  himself  walk. 

"You  must  eat  a  lot  of  eggs  at  your 
house,"  he  said. 

"Mrs.  Sheaffer  made  two  angel  foods 
today,  and  we  don't  have  enough  eggs 
for  breakfast,"  Carol  laughed.  "My 
brother  Kenzie  loves  angel  food  cake, 
and  he  can  tell  if  its  got  enough  eggs 
in  it.  He  doesn't  like  that  new  four- 
egg  kind.  Nothing  less  than  a  round 
dozen  will  satisfy  him." 

"Angel  foodP'Bobby  snorted.  "That's 
for  girls." 

"I  like  it  myself,"  Michael  said. 

"Oh,"  Bobby  pondered.  "Then  I 
guess  it's  all  right." 

"You  two  are  pals,  aren't  you?" 
Carol  said. 

MICHAEL  roughed  up  Bobby's 
tousled  shock  of  hair.  "The  best." 

Carol  got  out,  and  Michael  saw  again 
how  lovely  she  was.  The  late  after- 
noon sun  fell  indolently  on  the  rich 
brown  hair,  and  her  eyes  squinted 
lazily  under  strong  eyebrows. 

"Mrs.  Anderson!"  she  called. 

The  good  lady  in  question  stuck  her 
head  out  the  kitchen  door.  "Why, 
Carol,  whatever  brought  you?" 

"Eggs." 

"I'm  glad  to  see  you  back,  child. 
Are  those  two  men  of  mine  bothering 
you?" 

"Not  a  bit.    Come  on  out." 

"Can't.  There's  something  on  the 
stove.  Do  you  think  I  have  nothing  to 
do  but  stand  in  the  sunshine?  When 
I  get  it  ready,  come  in  to  supper." 

"I'll  take  you  up  on  that." 

"Fine,"  Mrs.  Anderson  said.  "Bobby, 
you  come  in  here.  There's  a  job  I 
want  you  to  do.  And  Michael,  you  stay 
there  and  talk  to  Carol  till  I  call  you." 

"Whatever  you  say,"  Michael  called 
back  with  mock  humility. 

"She's  a  wonderful  old  tyrant,  isn't 
she?"  Carol  said. 

Michael  led  her  across  the  yard  to 
the  stone  fence  before  he  answered, 
and  they  both  climbed  up  onto  the 
smooth,  warm  rocks.  "She's  afraid  to 
stop  barking  for  fear  she'll  kiss  some- 
one, her  heart's  that  warm,"  he  said. 

Carol  nodded.  "And  who  is  Bobby?" 

"Just  a  boy,  I  guess.  I  saw  him  for 
the  first  time  about  three  weeks  ago, 
and  now  I  feel  as  though  he's  been  with 
me  ever  since  I  can  remember."  Mi- 
chael leaned  back  and  put  his  hands 
flat  against  the  rock.  It  was  warm  to 
the  touch.     "I  was  hitch-hiking  into 


Fayette  and  so  was  Bobby.  Neither 
of  us  got  a  ride,  but  we  did  get  ac- 
quainted. He  told  me  he'd  been  trav- 
eling with  his  father  and  brother  but 
they  didn't  want  him  around  any 
more." 

"Didn't  want  him!"  Shocked  disbe- 
lief was  in  Carol's  voice. 

"Yes — it  didn't  sound  right  to  me, 
either.  But  he  refused  to  go  back  to 
them.  Finally  he  told  me  where  they 
were,  and  I  went  back  to  see  them.  I 
understood  then  why  they  didn't  care 
where  he  went.  They  were  a  couple 
of  itinerant  laborers,  and  I  guessed 
from  their  breaths  that  whatever 
money  they  earned,  they  spent  on 
liquor.  Not  the  kind  of  men  who  would 
welcome  the  responsibility  of  a  child." 

"And  you  are,"  Carol  smiled. 

"I? — Oh,  Bobby  and  I  are  just 
friends." 

"You  don't  talk  like  a  hitch-hiker," 
Carol  said. 

Michael  smiled  sardonically.    "I  was  \ 
,  trained  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  for  a  while 
I  was  one.  .  .  .  But  that  was  in  another 
place,  and  a  long  time  ago." 

"How  long  ago?" 

"Five  years." 

"Why  did  you  stop  being  a  lawyer?" 
Carol's  voice  was  very  low  and  quiet, 
so  the  question  came  to  Michael  as 
though  he  himself  had  asked  it. 

AND  in  the  same  way  he  began  to 
answer  it,  as  though  he  were  tell- 
ing himself  again  for  the  thousandth 
time.  "It's  an  old  story,  I  guess.  ...  It 
was  in  a  place  called  Riverfield,  and 
I'd  just  gotten  started  with  a  law  firm 
after  working  my  way  through  school, 
when  this   thing   happened." 

I  wish,  Michael  thought,  I  could  tell 
her  how  I  felt  about  Ed  Reardon  send- 
ing Kinnick  to  me — he  knew  Kinnick 
had  escaped  from  prison  to  see  his  wife 
one  more  time — and  he  knew  too  that 
I  was  gullibly  sympathetic  enough  to 
shield  him  from  the  police.  .  .  .  And 
Reardon  told  them  where  to  look.  He 
must  have.    I  know  it. 

But  he  couldn't  tell  her  that  part. 
There  were  depths  of  his  soul  twisted 
and  tangled  in  with  that  realization  of 
another  man's  treachery — depths  too 
old  and  set  and  unlovely  to  bring  out 
into  the  open.  "And  there  was  a  girl 
named  Edith  Browning,"  he  said.  "Ed 
Reardon — he  worked  for  the  law  firm 
too — and  I  were  both  after  her.  We 
both  wanted  to  marry  her,  and  she  i 
couldn't  choose  between  us.  Then  I 
got  into  trouble,  and  I  left.    That's  all." 

And  how  many  times  have  I  moved 
on,  since  then,  Michael  asked  himself. 

Carol  had  listened  to  his  sketchy 
history,  and  she  listened  with  such  care 
that  her  imagination  and  mind  had 
filled  in  the  gaps.  "So  you  ran  away," 
she  mused. 

Michael  looked  at  her  sharply.     "I 
didn't   run   away.     It  was   better   for ! 
everybody  that  I  left — and  better  for 
me  too." 

I  wonder,  Michael  thought.  Was  it? 
Would  I  have  left  if  they  hadn't  in- 
dicted me  for  aiding  a  fugitive?  Sure, 
the  indictment's  dismissed  now,  but  it 
wasn't  when  I  left.  It  only  looked  as 
though  it  would  be. 
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Then  he  told  her  about  the  many- 
places  he  had  been  since  Riverfield. 
About  Glen  Falls  and  Cranmore  and 
his  long  trip  across  the  continent  and 

Carol  stood  up.  Her  eyes  were 
blazing.  "You've  always  run  away! 
Oh  don't  you  see  how  you've  run  away 
every  time  the  going  was  hard?  It's 
become  a  habit  with  you!" 

"What  was  there  to  stay  for?" 

"What  is  there  ever  to  stay  for?" 
Carol  demanded.  "Only  the  good  will 
and  good  wishes  of  your  friends  and 
the  people  who  love  you!" 

"And  who  were  they?"  Michael's 
voice  was  low. 

"They  were  always  around  you," 
Carol  insisted.  "There's  never  a  time 
when  a  man  is  truly  alone — not  if 
there's  any  spark  of  good  left  in  him." 

"Do  you  see  a  spark  of  good  in  me?" 
Michael  asked  softly. 

Carol  turned  her  head  away.  "I  see 
much  good,  and  a  little  evil,  and  much, 
much  selfishness!" 

Michael  shrugged.  "A  man  must 
live." 

"Yes,  and  he  must  live  with  himself. 
That's  another  thing.  After  the  first 
time  you've  always  tried  to  run  away 
from  yourself  because  deep  down  you 
were  ashamed  of  what  you'd  done." 

There  was  a  deep  frown  on  Mi- 
chael's face.  "Because  I  refused  to  suf- 
fer for  another  man's  treachery?" 

"Oh  call  it  that  if  you  like,  but  you 
must  see  I'm  right."  She  strode  off 
across  the  yard  to  her  car,  impatient, 
angry — Michael  could  tell  by  the  set 
of  her  shoulders.  As  she  opened  the 
door,  she  called  back,  "Please  tell  Mrs. 
Anderson  I'm  sorry." 

MICHAEL  sat  still,  very  still  for  a 
while,  until  Mrs.  Anderson  called 
him.  During  supper  he  was  very  quiet, 
remembering  Carol's  indignation,  see- 
ing again  her  face  with  the  eyes  blaz- 
ing and  the  mouth  stormy.  And  that 
night,  after  he  had  gone  to  bed,  he 
lay  there  a  long  time  waiting  for 
sleep  to  overtake  him.  When  it  did,  he 
tossed,  and  dreamed  of  Carol  ordering 
him  never  to  see  her  again. 

But  in  the  morning  she  was  as  vivid 
in  his  mind  as  the  sunlight  that 
streamed  in  through  the  window.  He 
forced  himself  to  think  back  to  Edith 
Browning,  the  girl  who  had  occupied 
all  his  private  thoughts  for  five  years. 
Again  there  came  the  catch  in  the 
throat,  the  tightening  of  the  heart. 
Carol  was  lovely,  impetuous,  but  he 
knew  deeply  that  no  other  girl  could 
ever  take  the  place  of  Edith.  He  sat 
on  the  edge  of  his  plain  bed,  with  the 
old-fashioned  iron-work  frame,  and 
let  his  mind  go  back. 

There  was  Edith,  with  her  lovely, 
serene  face,  and  her  long  hands  that 
were  always  so  calm.  That  must  have 
been  what  I  loved  most  about  her, 
Michael  thought.  Because  it  was  so 
unlike  myself — that  serenity  and  still 
beauty.  She  was  so  trusting  and  fine 
and  beautiful.  Always  and  forever 
beautiful.  In  his  arms  she  was  still 
cool,  but  the  touch  of  her  hands,  the 
touch  of  her  lips,  was  a  promise  of 
deeper  fire  within,  and  beauty  such 
as  no  man  could  imagine.  She  was 
fire  and  ice  and  the  beauty  of  the  two, 
and  the  beauty  of  desire,  made  into 
one  slender,  lovely  woman. 

Michael  found  himself  gripping  his 
hands  into  fists.  He  lay  back  for  a 
minute  across  the  bed,  staring  at  the 
ceiling.  I  must  forget,  he  told  him- 
self. I  must  stop.  This  is  dreaming  of 
something    that    has    gone    as    surely 
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as  the  great  bird  flies.   Stop,  Michael. 

Mrs.  Anderson  greeted  him  calmly, 
told  him  to  sit  down  and  eat  his 
breakfast.  When  she  brought  the 
hot  cakes,  she  said,  "Carol  Bates 
telephoned  a  few  minutes  ago.  Said 
she  forgot  the  eggs  she  came  out  to  get 
yesterday.  You  and  Bobby  are  to 
deliver  them  as  soon  as  you  go  into 
town." 

Michael  was  startled.  He  looked  up 
quickly  at  mention  of  Carol's  name, 
so  quickly  that  Mrs.  Anderson  no- 
ticed. But  she  gave  no  sign.  Michael 
got  hold  of  himself.  "Where's  Bobby?" 
he  said. 

"In  the  hen  house." 

"I'll  get  him." 

DRIVING  in,  Michael  wished  he  had 
his  old  accordion.  In  spite  of  him- 
self the  day  was  brighter  than  other 
days. 

"Are  you  stuck  on  that  girl,  Carol 
Bates?"  Bobby  demanded. 

"Stuck  on  her?    No." 

Bobby  looked  straight  ahead  at  the 
white  road.  "Girls  are  sissy,"  he 
declared. 

"Sure  they  are.  That's  why  I  haven't 
got  one." 

"Are  you  sure  that  Carol  Bates  isn't 
your  girl?"  Bobby  wanted  to  be  re- 
assured. 

"I'm  sure."   Michael  was  serious. 

Bobby  leaned  back  in  the  seat  with 
a  sigh  of  relief. 

But  Michael  wondered  if  he  really 
wanted  Carol  to  be  his  girl.  Maybe 
Edith  Browning,  reaching  out  from 
the  past,  still  had  a  strong  hold  on 
the  imagination  of  his  heart,  but 
when  Carol  was  near,  he  felt  alive 
and  aware  of  the  world  around  him 
more  keenly  than  ever  before.  Or 
perhaps  he  was  not  destined  to  know 
again  the  rapture  of  a  requited  love. 
And  of  this  he  was  certain,  that  with 
his  past  record  of  failures  stretching 
out  behind  him  like  a  rope  too  long 
and  heavy  to  drag  forward,  he  had  no 
right  to  love  a  woman. 

The  Bates  house  seemed  friendlier 
this  morning.  Knowing  what  sort  of 
people  live  in  a  house  gives  it  a  per- 
sonality of  its  own,  Michael  thought. 
Just  as  a  man  you  see  and  do  not 
speak  to  is  still  a  stranger.  But  when 
you  have  once  spoken  to  him  and 
heard  his  voice  in  return  he  comes 
partly  out  of  the  unknown  and  be- 
comes something  of  a  friend. 

The  cook  was  in  the  kitchen.  "Wait 
a  minute,"  she  said,  and  went  to  a 
doorway.  "They're  here,  Miss  Carol," 
she  called. 

Carol  came  in  at  once,  while  Mi- 
chael was  still  piling  the  eggs  into  the 
bowl  the  cook  had  set  out.  "I'm 
sorry,"  she  said.  "I  was  very  rude  and 
unfair  yesterday.  Will  you  forgive 
me?" 

"Of  course  I'll  forgive  you,"  Michael 
said  wryly.  "I  realize  what  a  fine 
target  I  am  for  uplift." 

Carol's  reply  was  quick  and  warm. 
"You're  not.  You're  not  at  all.  It's 
just  that  I  have  a  weakness  for  try- 
ing to  improve  people  I  like." 

"The  implication  is  obvious,  as  we 
lawyers  used  to  say,"  Michael  said, 
"and  I'm  flattered." 

Carol  turned  to  the  shelf  for  a 
minute.  "These  are  lovely  cookies," 
she  said.  "A  specialty  of  Anna's."  She 
held  the  jar  out,  first  to  Bobby  and 
then  to  Michael. 

"That's  nice,"  Michael  said.  "I'm 
glad  you  didn't  assume,  just  because 
I'm  a  few  years  older  than  Bobby, 
Continued  on  page  73 
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A  woman's  daintiness  is  especially  put  to  the  the  test  in  warm 
weather,  says  Ruth  Gilbert  who  plays  the  part  of  Marie  Agnes, 
Bess  Johnson's  best  friend,  every  weekday  on  the  NBC  network. 


IF  THERE  are  any  shortcomings  in 
our  beauty  routines,  these  summer 
days  certainly  show  them  up. 
Every  one  of  our  problems  seems  to 
be  magnified,  and  new  ones  created. 

Take  the  problem  ofl superfluous 
hair,  for  instance.  Everyone  has  it 
more  or  less.  And  how  it'Moes  show 
up  when  you  are  wearing  a  bathing 
suit  in  the  bright  July  sun!  Your 
favorite  nylon  or  chiffon  hose  are 
revealing  enough,  goodness  knows, 
but  when  you  have  nothing  but  a 
coat  of  tan  besides  your  bathing  suit 
your  limbs  must  be  perfectly  smooth 
and  unblemished,  for  beauty. 

Fortunately  there  are  excellent  de- 
pilatories nowadays.  The  old-fash- 
ioned ones  used  to  be  smelly  and 
irritating.  Now  they  are  practically 
odorless  or  mildly  perfumed,  and  they 
could  not  irritate  the  skin  of  a  baby 
if  used  according  to  the  very  simple 
directions. 

Depilatories  produce  a  better  and 
more  lasting  effect  than  a  razor,  and 


are  better  adapted  to  removing  super- 
fluous hair  from  the  legs. 

Hair  on  the  face  is  a  separate  prob- 
lem altogether.  In  the  first  place,  if 
you  have  only  a  faint  downy  fuzz,  let 
it  alone.  Many  girls  let  themselves  in 
for  trouble  by  trying  to  do  things 
about  a  fuzz  that  is  perceptible  only 
to  their  own  self-conscious  scrutiny. 

But  if  you  do  have  more  than  a 
fuzz,  it  is  foolish  not  to  do  something 
about  it.  First  rule,  for  hair  any- 
where, face  or  limbs,  is  to  try  one  of 
the  bleaching  washes  or  creams  which 
do  not  remove  hair  but  make  it  in- 
conspicuous. Then,  try  one  of  the 
good  depilatories,  using  it  with  es- 
pecial care. 

There  is  a  wax  depilatory  which  is 
not  hard  to  use,  once  you  get  the 
knack.  You  cover  the  place  where 
the  hair  is  to  be  removed  with  the 
softened  wax.  It  cools  with  the  hairs 
imbedded  in  it.  You  give  a  quick 
jerk,  and  the  hair  is  out.  And  it  stays 
away  for  a  long,  long  time. 


Distrust  any  depilatory  or  other 
process  which  promises  you  that  the 
hair  will  never  come  back.  I  have 
seen  horribly  disfigured  faces  as  the 
result  of  quack  treatments. 

Superfluous  hair  is  due  either  to 
a  natural  tendency  or  a  glandular 
condition.  The  use  of  depilatories 
and  creams  has  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Go  ahead  and  use  them,  the 
best  you  can  get. 

Hair  under  the  arms  may  be  re- 
moved with  depilatories  or  with  a 
safety  razor,  as  you  choose.  The  main 
thing  is  to  remove  it  frequently  as  a 
matter  of  personal  daintiness. 

And  that  brings  us  to  the  other  great 
summer  problem — body  odor.  It  is 
necessary  that  we  perspire.  We  give 
out  as  much  as  two  quarts  of  perspira- 
tion a  day.  This  serves  two  purposes. 
It  regulates  the  body  temperature, 
and  gets  rid  of  some  waste  products. 

Perspiration  over  most  of  the  body 
surface  is  taken  care  of  by  the  daily 
beauty  bath  with  a  mild  but  efficient 
soap.  Under  the  arms  there  are  more 
sweat  glands,  and  less  exposure  for 
evaporation.  Therefore  a  good  de- 
odorant is  necessary  in  addition  to 
the  daily  beauty  bath. 

There  are  two  main  types  of  de- 
odorant: those  which  actually  check 
perspiration  and  those  which  check 
odor  without  preventing  perspiration. 
All  the  good  ones  are  now  absolutely 
harmless  to  the  clothing  and  non- 
irritating.  Their  effect  lasts  from  two 
to  five  days.  Their  cost  is  small.  So 
why  take  a  chance? 

Good  deodorants  come  in  various 
forms — liquids,  creams  and  powders. 
They  are  harmless  to  clothing,  safe 
and  easy  to  use.  There  are  conve- 
nient little  cotton  pads  moistened  with 
an  excellent  deodorant.  There  is 
another  which  is  combined  with  a  per- 
fume,  very   pleasant   and   effective. 

The  liquid  deodorants  which  check 
perspiration  for  several  days  are 
effective  for  use  on  the  feet  and  on  the 
hands,  too. 

Heat  is  not  the  only  cause  of  per- 
spiration, remember.  There  are  five 
other  main  causes:  exercise,  fatigue, 
tight  clothing,  embarrassment,  and 
nervousness.  In  short,  whatever  the 
weather,  a  clever  woman  takes  no 
chances  with  perspiration  but  selects 
a  good  deodorant  and  uses  it  regularly. 

The  use  of  perfumes,  toilet  water 
and  other  odeurs  is  a  story  all  by 
itself.  But  one  thing — perfumes  must 
never,  never  be  used  as  a  cover-up. 
Personal  daintiness  is  the  basis  for  all 
the  subtle  and  delightful  fragrances. 
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Continued  fr 
that    I    don't    like    cookies    as    well." 

"I  know  better,"  Carol  laughed.  "I 
grew  up  with  a  brother  and  a  father." 
She  moved  closer  to  Bobby  as  she 
spoke,  and  put  her  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der. He  looked  up  at  her  with  respect. 

It  was  just  right,  Michael  thought. 
Not  too  feminine  and  not  too  affec- 
tionate. She  was  casual  enough  so 
the  boy  took  it  in  stride,  without  em- 
barrassment, and  she  removed  her 
hand  before  he  got  restless.  Yet  she 
let  him  know  that  she  liked  him  and 
desired  his  friendship. 

AGAIN  in  the  truck,  their  deliveries 
all  made,  Michael  and  Bobby  rode 
in  a  thoughtful  silence. 

"She's  all  right,"  Bobby  decided  at 
last.  "She's  not  really  like  a  girl, 
she's  like  a  man."  And  with  that 
accolade  he  nodded  wisely,  pleased 
with  himself  for  having  deciphered 
the  riddle  of  women — if  they're  like 
men  they're  all  right. 

Later  that  evening,  while  Michael 
and  Bobby  sat  together  on  the  porch, 
the  phone  rang  and  Mrs.  Anderson 
called  Michael.  There  was  only  one 
person  in  Fayette  who  would  possibly 
call  him  and  yet — 

"Hello,   Mr.   West,"   Carol   said.    "I 
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wonder  if  you  could  come  to  dinner 
with  us  tomorrow  night?" 

The  receiver  almost  dropped  from 
Michael's  hand.  "Tomorrow  night?" 
he  echoed. 

"Yes,  just  a  family  dinner,  no  guests 
except  yourself." 

"Why,  why  yes,  I'd  like  to." 

"About  six-thirty  then?" 

"Yes,  that's  fine,"  Michael  said,  won- 
dering. "But  I  don't  understand.  Peo- 
ple don't  usually  invite  the  egg  man 
to  dinner." 

"You're  not  an  egg  man,"  Carol 
said.  "And  I'm  sure  you'll  like  my 
family.  That's  why  I  want  you  to 
come." 

"I'd  like  to,"  Michael  said. 

Michael  put  on  the  one  good  suit 
he'd  brought  with  him  from  Glen 
Falls.  It  wasn't  too  bad.  The  seams 
were  shiny  but  otherwise  it  was  all 
right.  Lucky  it  was  dark  gray  so  it 
didn't  show  the  wear  much. 

Michael  stood  in  the  hallway  of  the 
Bates  house,  waiting  for  Carol  to  come 
down.  It  was  a  solid,  homey  place, 
not  done  in  the  latest  style,  but  with 
the  kind  of  good  taste  that  never  looks 
old.    It  wasn't  grand,   or  pretentious, 
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but  everything  about  it  from  the  mel- 
lowed tapestry  on  one  wall  to  the 
polished  heavy  banister,  spoke  of 
comfort  and  ease.  It  had  been  a  long 
time  since  Michael  had  entered  a 
house  like  this.  He  wondered  if  it 
ever  could  have  been  his,  if  things 
had  been  different. 

When  Carol  came  down,  she  took 
Michael  right  into  the  living  room.  A 
tall,  slender  man  with  white  hair  got 
up  easily  from  a  big  chair  near  the 
window.  "Daddy,  this  is  Mr.  West," 
she  said.  "Mr.  West,  this  is  my  father." 
Michael  could  tell  she  was  proud  of 
him. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  West,"  said  Mr. 
Bates.  "Kenzie,  this  is  Mr.  West.  My 
son,  Kenzie." 

Michael  murmured  a  greeting  and 
shook  hands  with  a  young  man  about 
twenty-seven,  as  slender  as  his  father, 
but  with  none  of  his  air  of  self-control 
and  determination.  Yet  Michael  liked 
him  immediately.  There  was  an  ab- 
sence of  guile  about  him,  an  openness, 
that  was  appealing. 

AT  the  dinner  table,  Michael 
-t*-  thought  he  detected  undercur- 
rents of  hostility  between  Kenzie  and 
his  father,  and  an  effort  on  Carol's 
part  to  bring  them  together. 

"Mr.  West  is  a  lawyer,  too,  Kenzie," 
Carol  said.  "He  practiced  for  a  while 
in  Riverfield." 

"Oh?"  said  Kenzie. 

"Very  briefly,  and  some  years  ago," 
Michael  said,  trying  to  laugh  above 
his  bitterness. 

"Why  did  you  give  it  up?"  Kenzie 
asked. 

"I  didn't  like  it,"  he  answered. 

Carol  started  to  speak,  but  Michael 
warned  her  with  his  eyes  not  to. 

"I'm  afraid  Kenzie  is  still  something 
of  a  tyro,  too,  although  it's  about  time 
he  dug  in,"  Mr.  Bates  said. 

"He  will,"  Carol  put  in  quickly. 

"It  takes  time,"  Michael  said.  "I 
found  that  out." 

"Longer  than  four  years?"  Mr.  Bates 
demanded. 

"Sometimes,"  Michael  admitted.  "I 
was  at  it  for  only  two  years,  and 
found  I  had  no  roots  to  speak  of.  I 
was  glad  to  get  away." 

"What  have  you  done  since?"  Ken- 
zie said,  obviously  glad  to  turn  the 
conversation  away  from  himself. 

"One  thing  and  another,"  Michael 
answered.  Right  now  I'm  a  sort  of 
general  handy  man  for  Mrs.  An- 
derson." 

"So  Carol  said,"  Mr.  Bates  observed. 
"You  like  the  outdoor  life?" 

"Very  much." 

"I  prefer  it  myself,  I  believe,  al- 
though I've  had  precious  little  chance 
to  indulge  in  it,"  Mr.  Bates  said. 

"That's  the  penalty  of  being  a  good 
citizen  and  a  pillar  of  the  community," 
Michael  laughed. 

The  tension  was  broken.  All  through 
the  dinner  they  talked  pleasantly  of 
little  things,  and  later,  when  the  maid 
had  brought  their  coffee  into  the  liv- 
ing room,  it  continued.  But  only  until 
the  phone  rang.  Then  Kenzie  jumped 
up  hurriedly  to  answer  it  first.  Mi- 
chael thought  the  father  tried  intently 
to  listen  but  Kenzie  kept  his  voice 
low  and  they  couldn't  hear  his  con- 
versation. 

It  took  only  a  moment,  then  Kenzie 
returned  from  the  hallway  to  excuse 
himself  with  an  air  of  constraint.  He 
went  upstairs,  and  came  down  again 
immediately  to  go  out  the  door. 

His  departure  had  thrown  a  damper 
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on  the  others.  Michael  tried  for  an- 
other half  hour  to  be  pleasant  and 
gay  and  to  restore  the  good  feeling 
that  had  prevailed.  But  it  was  no  use. 
It  was  almost  a  relief  when  he  could 
excuse  himself  and  go  home. 

He  couldn't  get  it  out  of  his  mind. 
The  hurried  departure  of  Kenzie,  the 
strain  that  had  come  over  Carol  and 
her  father.  Kenzie  must  be  in  some 
sort  of  trouble  that  his  family  either 
suspected  or  knew  about,  and  of  which 
they  disapproved. 

THE  next  afternoon  he  learned 
more.  Carol  came  out  to  the  farm 
while  he  was  busy  building  an  addi- 
tion to  the  hen  house  for  the  bigger 
flock  that  Mrs.  Anderson  wanted  to 
develop,  and  she  sent  Carol  right  on 
out. 

"Oh,  Michael,"  she  said,  "I  have 
to  talk  to  someone,  and  I  feel  I  can 
turn  to  you  so  much  easier  than  any- 
one else — " 

Michael  led  her  to  the  bench  beside 
the  hen  house,  and  there  with  the 
chickens  cackling  and  scratching  all 
around  them  she  told  him  Kenzie's 
story. 

"He  told  us  the  whole  thing  today, 
and  my  father  is  so  angry  he  refuses 
to  help.  He  says  Kenzie  got  himself 
into  it,  and  this  time  he  can  get  him- 
self out." 

"Has  he  been  in  trouble  a  lot?" 
Michael  asked. 

"Nothing  serious.  Just  escapades. 
But  this  time  it's  worse.  Yes,  it's  a 
girl.  He's  in  love  with  this  Mary 
Kincaid — 

"Oh,  I  don't  mean  to  speak  of  her 
like  that.  I've  met  her  and  she's  nice 
enough,  but  I  hate  to  see  her  with 
Kenzie.  She's  married — her  husband's 
name  is  Joe  Kincaid — and  she  has  a 
little  girl. 

"Well,  she's  suing  her  husband  for 
divorce,  and  everything  was  going 
along  just  fine  until  recently,  when 
she  inherited  a  little  money.  Now  her 
husband  threatens  to  take  the  child 
away  from  her,  and  Mary  won't  stand 
for  it.  His  lawyer,  Dave  Phelps,  has 
found  Mary  several  times  with  Kenzie, 
and  he  says  he  has  enough  evidence 
to  prove  that  Mary  is  not  a  fit  person 
to  have  custody  of  a  child." 

"I  see,"  Michael  said.  "They  want 
the  money,  I  take  it." 

"Yes,  of  course,  and  Mary  feels  that 
the  money  is  hers.  She  doesn't  want 
to  give  it  up  because  she  feels  it's  a 
nest  egg  to  put  the  baby  through 
school  and  start  her  out  right." 

"I  don't  blame  her,"  Michael  said. 
"It's  a  kind  of  blackmail." 

"It's  worse  than  that,"  Carol  said 
indignantly.  "They're  despicable — 
although  I  don't  think  Joe  is  bad.  I 
believe  this  Dave  Phelps  talked  him 
into  it." 

"And  your  father  thinks  Kenzie 
should  stand  on  his  own  feet?" 

"Yes,  and  besides,  he  hates  the  idea 
of  all  the  publicity  if  the  whole  affair 
should  go  to  court." 

"It  seems  difficult  to  stop  it," 
Michael  said,  "if  they're  both  deter- 
mined— " 

"Please  help  me  think  of  something, 
Michael,"  Carol  pleaded.  She  laid  a 
hand  on  his  arm,  that  had  grown  hard 
and  bronzed  from  the  farm  work. 

Michael  saw  the  tears  come  into  her 
eyes.  Then  she  was  in  his  arms,  cry- 
ing frankly,  unashamed,  as  though  his 
shoulder  was  the  one  place  she  could 
come  to  cry.  Michael  held  her  close, 
and  her  hair  was  soft  against  his  face. 
He  looked  at  the  field  stretching  out 


above  them  to  where  it  met  the  clear 
sky.  And  he  had  to  blink  his  eyes  to 
keep  his  vision  undimmed. 

"I'll  try,  Carol,  I'll  try,"  he  prom- 
ised.   "I'm  glad  you  came  to  me." 

After  she  had  gone,  Mrs.  Anderson 
came  out.  "You  can  have  all  the 
time  you  want,.  West,"  she  said  when 
Michael  had  sketched  out  the  story  for 
her.  "I  hope  you  can  help  them."  She 
turned  to  go,  then  threw  the  remark 
over  her  shoulder  so  that  Michael  had 
no  chance  to  answer,  "That's  a  nice 
girl,"  she  said.  "She  likes  you.  Be 
good  to  her.  Don't  hurt  her,  or  you'll 
have  me  to  answer  to." 

The  next  day,  after  their  chores 
were  done,  Michael  and  Bobby  drove 
the  truck  into  town  again.  They 
parked  in  front  of  the  office  building 
where  Dave  Phelps  had  his  office. 
Bobby  waited  in  the  truck. 

"I'm  representing  Mr.  Kenzie 
Bates,"  Michael  told  him. 

"Are  you  a  lawyer,  Mr.  West?" 
Phelps  demanded.  He  was  a  short, 
prematurely  bald  man,  who  smoked 
a  big  cigar  and  had  an  impatient  man- 
ner, as  though  he  distrusted  the  mo- 
tives of  the  whole  world. 

"I'm  not,"  Michael  answered,  "al- 
though I  have  practiced  in  the  past. 
I'm  simply  a  legal  adviser." 

"I  see." 

"I  wanted  to  inquire,"  Michael  went 
on,  "as  to  the  motives  for  this  counter- 
suit  to  regain  custody  of  the  Kincaid 
child  for  Joe  Kincaid." 

"It's  the  natural  impulse  of  a  father 
to  see  that  his  child  is  in  good  hands," 
Phelps  answered  cynically.  "The  high- 
est motive  in  the  world — paternal 
affection." 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  Michael  said 
flatly.    "The  motive  is  money." 

"Can  you  prove  it?"  Phelps  leaned 
forward. 

"I  think  so,"  Michael  answered 
quietly. 

"Then  go  to  it." 

Michael  got  up  to  leave.  "I  will  be- 
fore I'm  through." 

"DEFORE  they  went  back  to  the  farm 
*-*  that  night,  Michael  stopped  at  the 
library.  He  left  Bobby  in  the  juvenile 
room,  and  he  went  on  to  the  legal 
section.  When  he  came  back  there  was 
a  light  in  his  eye. 

"I'll  show  him  a  thing  or  two,"  he 
told  Bobby.  "He's  a  shyster  if  I  ever 
saw  one." 

He  stopped  in  a  drugstore  to  call 
Carol,  and  she  promised  to  bring  her 
brother  out  later  in  the  evening  to 
talk  it  over. 

"He's  a  man  that  a  threat  will  fix," 
Michael  told  them.  "Just  let  it  ride 
along  as  it  is,  for  about  a  week.  Let 
him  think  over  what  I  told  him,  and1 
maybe  he'll  come  after  me.  If  he  does, 
that's  fine,  and  if  he  doesn't,  I'll  go  to 
see  him  again." 

"I'm  so  glad,"  Carol  said. 

"Me  too,"  Kenzie  echoed.  "I'm  so 
worried  about  this  thing  I  can't  think  i 
straight  any  more.  I  needed  someone 
to  think  for  me,  I  guess."  He  put  his 
arm  around  Carol's  waist,  and  the 
three  of  them  strolled  down  from  the 
porch  across  the  thick  grass.  The 
moon  had  come  up,  and  where  its 
shadows  fell,  the  grass  was  blue. 
Walking  beside  her,  Michael  brushed 
against  the  sleeve  of  Carol's  coat,  and 
her  hand  sought  out  his.  She  gave  it: 
a  quick,  impulsive  pressure,  held  on 
for  a  moment,  then  let  it  go. 

Michael's  voice  was  hoarse  when  he 
spoke.  "Bobby  thinks  you're  all 
right,"  he  said.   "Of  course,  in  his  eyes 
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you   have   the  great   disadvantage   of 
being     feminine,     but     you've     about 
overcome  that  already." 
Kenzie  laughed.    "How  old  is  he?" 
"Twelve,  going  on  thirteen." 
"He'll  learn,"  Kenzie  said. 

MICHAEL  waited  over  a  week  for  a 
call  from  Dave  Phelps.  Finally  it 
came,  and  Michael  was  asked  to  call 
again  at  Phelps'  office. 

"I  believe  you're  the  Michael  West 
who  was  in  Riverfield  about  five  years 
ago,"  Phelps  began. 

"Yes,"  Michael  answered  steadily. 
"I  am." 

"There  was  a  small  matter  of  an 
indictment?"  . 

"There  was." 

"And  according  to  the  records,  you 
have  never  been  cleared  of  the  charges 
made  in  that  indictment?" 

"That  is  correct." 

"And  may  I  ask  what  you  have  dis- 
covered in  your  search  for  proof  as 
to  Mr.  Kincaid's  motives?" 

"Very  li-ttle,"  Michael  admitted,  "ex- 
cept that  there  are  several  cases  men- 
tioned in  the  documents  of  this  state, 
in  which  the  matter  of  timing  in  such 
suits  as  this  was  admitted  as  prima 
facie  evidence  of  intent."   He  paused. 

"Evidence  of  intent?"  Phelps  said 
with  hostility. 

"Yes,  of  intent,"  Michael  said  coolly, 
"and,  of  course,  that  was  the  rub.  So 
now,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Bates  and  Mrs. 
Kincaid,  I  invite  you  to  enter  the  suit, 
as  you  had  planned." 

Phelps  got  excited.  "I'll  discredit 
you  as  a  witness,  West.  I'll  air  all  the 
dirty  linen  I  can  find  about  you.  I'll 
see  to  it  that  you  won't  hold  your 
head  up  again  in  this  town." 

"All  right,"  Michael  said  placidly. 
"If  you  can  get  me  to  the  witness 
stand." 

"I'll  get  you  there  if  I  have  to  drag 
you!"  Phelps  got  up  out  of  his  chair 
and  walked  about  the  office.  "And 
what's  more,"  he  blazed  at  Michael, 
"I'll  show  so  much  evidence  on  Ken- 
zie Bates  that  he'll  never  get  another 
client  in  this  town!     You  hear  me?" 

"Mr.  Bates  is  prepared  for  that," 
Michael  said,  still  calm.  "His  affection 
for  Mrs.  Kincaid  is  such  that  he's 
willing  to  face  it." 

"You'll  be  a  laughing  stock,"  Phelps 
threatened. 

"I'm  used  to  that,"  Michael  an- 
swered. "And  now  if  you  have  no 
more  to  say,  I'll  be  going  along." 

"No  more."   Phelps  scowled. 

Later,  when  Michael  was  telling 
Carol  and  Kenzie  about  it,  he 
chuckled.  "We've  got  him  on  the  de- 
fensive," he  said.  "He's  the  one  who 
doesn't  want  to  go  to  court  "now.  He 
doesn't  know  what  to  expect.  I'm  not 
sure  whether  or  not  he  knows  that 
old  indictment  against  me  was 
dropped  years  ago,  but  he  tried  to 
make  me  believe  it  was  still  open. 
I  didn't  disillusion  him. 

"And  I  pretended  the  matter  of 
unpleasant  publicity  was  absolutely 
unimportant  to  Kenzie.  It's  a  bluff, 
but  I  believe  it'll  work.  Now  we'll  let 
him  stew  a  while." 

"I  don't  see  why  you  ever  ran  out 
on  the  profession,"  Kenzie  said.  "You 
must  have  been  top  notch  as  a 
lawyer." 

"Carol    will    tell    you    all    about    it 


some   Lime,"  Michael  replied. 

"All  right  Michael,"  Carol  answered, 
"if  you  want  it  that  way." 

Kenzie  left  them  together  then  in 
the  big  living  room  of  the  Bates  house. 

"I  never  told  that  story  about  Riv- 
erfield to  anyone  else,"  Michael  said. 
"And  it  hurt  me  to  tell  you  so  I  guess 
I'll  never  repeat  it  again." 

"I  hope  you  never  have  to,"  Carol 
answered.  "But  Michael,  don't  you 
see,  when  you  admit  it  hurts  you,  and 
you  let  that  hurt  become  so  great, 
it  locks  the  story  up  inside  you?  And 
that's  all  part  of  running  away.  .  .  . 
I  don't  want  you  to  do  it—"  She 
moved  closer  to  Michael  and  passed 
her  arm  through  his. 

Michael  held  himself  very  still, 
wanting  her  to  stay  there,  and  yet  not 
daring  to  move  closer  himself.  He 
felt  like  a  man  from  another  world — 
who  cannot  share  the  loves  and  hates 
and  hopes  and  fears  of  the  new  world. 
That  long  rope  reaching  into  the  past 
still  held  Michael  in  his  tracks.  No 
forward  step  was  possible.  And  Edith 
still  lived  in  his  mind  as  a  candle 
burns  in  a  dark  room. 

He  brought  himself  back  to  the 
present  with  a  start.  The  night  was 
chilly  and  a  small  fire  burned  in  the 
grate.  Carol  had  been  watching  the 
flames,  her  head  leaning  against  Mi- 
chael's shoulder. 

"Michael,"  she  said  softly.  "Do  you 
see  castles  in  the  fire?" 

"Yes." 

"I  see  you  and  me  going  in  and  out 
of  the  castles,  very  small  and  very 
happy." 

Michael's  heart  leaped  in  his  bosom. 
"Are  we  happy?" 

"I  am." 

"Yes,  I  am,  too."  He  stirred.  "So 
happy  that  I  want  to  leave  now, 
while  we're  still  that  way." 

"Don't  go."  Carol's  voice  was  a 
yearning  voice.   "Please  don't." 

J\  RIVING  home  in  the  old  truck, 
*J  Michael  gripped  the  wheel  des- 
perately. He  was  conscious  of  the  fight 
within — of  the  desire  he  had  for  Carol 
and  her  nearness,  and  of  the  old 
chains  that  kept  him  from  her. 
There's  always  one  way,  he  thought. 
I  can  always  disappear  again.  I've 
done  it  before.  It's  not  hard.  I  could 
leave  tomorrow  and  just  not  say  a 
word.  Then  later  some  sunny  morn- 
ing, I'd  be  walking  down  the  street 
of  a  strange  town  again — 

He  shook  his  head.  He  couldn't  do 
it.  This  little  town  of  Fayette  had 
become  part  of  him.  Or  was  it  Carol 
who  had  become  part  of  him?  And 
Bobby  and  Mrs.  Anderson? 

There  on  the  road,  his  hands  hold- 
ing the  wheel,  his  eyes  glued  to  the 
white  glare  of  concrete  under  the 
headlights,  his  foot  firmly,  carefully 
on  the  gas  pedal,  a  resolve  came  to 
him — a  high  and  firm  resolve — then 
he  lost  it.  It  disappeared  and  left  him 
shaken  and  miserable.  He  tried  to 
bring  it  up  again  from  the  depths  of 
his  being,  but  it  refused  to  come. 

Slowly,  painfully,  he  put  the  truck 
in  the  garage,  and  groped  his  way  to 
bed  through  a  darkness  deeper  than 
the  dark  of  night. 

The  following  week  Phelps  called 
again.  "Maybe  we  can  arrive  at  some 
sort  of  agreement"  he  said,  his  voice 
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DON'T  PUT  UP  WITH  THE 
TORMENT  OF  SIMPLE  PILES 
USE  PAZO! 


«-  -  YOU  WERE  RIGHT!  PAZO 
[RELIEVED  THE  PAIN,  PROMPTLY 


Don't  just  suffer  the  agonizing  pain,  torture,  itching  of 
simple  piles.  Remember,  for  over  thirty  years  amazing 
PAZO  ointment  has  given-  prompt,  comforting  relief  to 
millions.  It  gives  you  soothing,  welcome  palliative  relief. 

How  PAZO  Ointment  Works 
I.  Soothes  inflamed  areas— relieves  pain  and  itching.  2.  Lu- 
bricates hardened,  dried  parts  —  helps  prevent  cracking 
and  soreness.  3.  Tends  to  reduce  swelling  and  check  bleed- 
ing. 4.  Provides  a  quick  and  easy  method  of  application. 

Special  Pile  Pipe  for  Easy  Application 
PAZO  ointment  has  a  specially  designed,  perforated  Pile 
Pipe,  making   application    simple   and    thorough.  (Some 
persons,  and  many  doctors,  prefer  to  use  suppositories,  so 
PAZO  is  also  made  in  suppository  form.) 

Get  Relief  with  PAZO  Ointment! 
Ask  your  doctor  about  wonderful   PAZO  ointment  and 
the  soothing,  blessed  relief  it  gives  for  simple  piles.  Get 
PAZO  ointment  from  your  druggist  today! 

The  Grove   Laboratories,  Inc.,   St.  Louis,  Mo. 


If  You're  Shy 


In  Madame  Sylvia's  book,  Pull  Yourself  Together, 
Baby!  the  famous  adviser  to  the  Hollywood  stars  de- 
scribes hundreds  of  ways  to  develop  charm,  glamour, 
personality. 

The  tricks  and  stunts  that  you  can  use  to  send  your 
popularity  stock  skyrocketing  are  endless.  Such 
simple  things  as  a  proper  diet  or  a  stimulating  exer- 
cise will  help  tremendously.  And  Pull  Yourself  To- 
gether. Baby!  is  packed  full  of  helpful,  new  exercises 
— illustrated  by  beautiful  photographic  reproductions. 

If  you're  dissatisfied  with  your  social  pulling  power 
— if  you're  shy,  self-conscious  and  timid — send  for  a 
copy  of  Full  Yourself  Together,  Baby!  at  once.  The 
price  of  this  marvelous  book  is  only  $1.00  postpaid. 
Bartholomew  House.  Inc.,  Dept.  RM-7,  205  East  42nd 
Street.  New  York,   N.  Y. 
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HOW  TO 

MANAGE  A 


SMALL  FARM 


IT  PAY 


All  o!  us  long  some  day  to  own  a  small  farm,  whether 
it  be  lor  permanent  residence  or  as  a  week-end  haven 
where  we  may  enjoy  the  relaxation  of  rural  life  wuh 
war  now  upon  us  and  inflation,  depression,  and  food 
shortages  threatening  we  may  find  the  solution  in  a 
properly  operated  small  farm  where  we  can  eat  regu- 
larly and  abundantly,  sleep  soundly,  have  no  money 
worries  and  live  a  healthy  outdoor  life  Five  Acre's 
and  Independence  is  a  book  that  mav  change  your  en- 
ure life,  give  you  that  independence,  that 'security 
you  re  working  so  hard 
to  achieve.  It  tells 
what  kind  of  farm  to 
rent  or  to  buy;  how 
to  choose  It;  now  to 
finance  it;  what  and 
how  to  plant;  choice 
and  care  of  livestock. 
poultry,  bees,  etc.;  es- 
sentials of  fruit  and 
vegetable  growing; 
fertilizers;  Irrigation; 
spraying;  cultivation; 
harvesting;  storage; 
sale  of  products  and 
by-products.  Every 
page  is  packed  with 
proved  ways  to  make 
the  small  farm  self- 
supporting  and  profit- 
able. 412  pages,  abun- 
dantly illustrated  with 
workable  plans  and 
diagrams.  Only  $2.50 
postpaid.  Don't  miss 
this  opportunity,  but 
send  today  for  your 
copy  of  Five  Acres  and 
Independence.  It  is 
written  by  M.  E.  Kains. 
formerly  special  crop 
culturlst  of  U.S.Dept. 
of  Agriculture. 

BARTHOLOMEW  HOUSE,  Inc. 

Dept.  RM-7,  205  East  42nd  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


OLD  LEG  TROUBLE 


l  Easy  to  nse  Viscose  Home  Method.  Heals  many  old 

,  leg  sores  caused  by  leg  congestion,  varicose  veins, 

1  swollen  legs  and  injuries  or  no  cost  for  trial  if  it 

fails  to  ehow  results  in  10  days.  Describe  your 

trouble  and  get  a  FREE  BOOK. 

R.     G.      VISCOSE    COMPANY 
140  Nortn  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  IIMnols 


STOPPED  In  A  Jiffy 

Relieve  itching  of  eczema,  pimples, 
athlete's  foot,  scales,  scabies,  rashes 
and  other  skin  troubles.  Use  cooling 
antiseptic  D.D.D.  Prescription.  Grease- 
less,  stainless.  Soothes  irritation  and 
stops  itching  quickly.  35c  trial  bottle 
proves  it — or  money  back.  Ask  your 
druggist  today  for  D.D.D.  Prescription. 

REMOVE 

HAIR    without 

J  razor,  liquid  QE 

paste  or  powder  LWC 


Baby  Touch  Hair  Remover  is  the 
modern  way  to  remove  hair  from 
the  arms,  leg  and  face.  No  chemi- 
cals— no  odor.  Use  like  a  powder 
puff.  Women  prefer  it  because  it 
is  so  convenient  to  use,  and  costs  so  little.  Try  it — if  you 
don't  like  it  better  than  any  ither  method  just  return  it  to 
us.  Your  money  will  be  promptly  refunded.  At  drug  and 
department  stores  or  send  25c  for  one  or  $1.00  for  five  of 
the  Baby  Touch  Pads.  Baby  Touch  Mittens  (Two  sides) 
35c  each,  3  for  $1.00. 

BABY  TOUCH  HAIR  REMOVER  CO. 


4839   Fyler   Ave. 


St.    Louis,   Mo. 


Tired  Kidneys 
Often  Bring 
Sleepless  Nights 


Doctors  say  your  kidneys  contain  15  miles  of  tiny 
tubes  or  filters  which  help  to  purify  the  blood  and 
keep  you  healthy.  When  they  get  tired  and  don't 
■work  right  in  the  daytime,  many  people  have  to  get 
pp  nights.  Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with  smart- 
ing and  burning  sometimes  shows  there  is  something 
wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder.  Don't  neglect 
this  condition  and  lose  valuable,  restful  sleep. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
ous matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  also 
cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains, 
loss  of  pep  and  energy,  swelling,  puffiness  under 
the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Don't  wait !  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years. 
They  give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles 
of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from 
your  blood.  Get  Doan's  Pills. 
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smooth   and   assured   over  the  phone. 

"I'm  sure  we  can  if  you're  willing 
to  listen  to  reason,"  Michael  told  him. 

They  arranged  for  everybody  to 
meet  in  his  office  the  next  afternoon. 
"But  you  come  a  half  hour  early," 
Phelps  said.  "We  should  get  it  set- 
tled before  the  others  arrive." 

"All  right,  I'll  be  there,"  Michael 
said.  It  seemed  to  him  that  this  case 
was  now  the  one  thing  that  kept  him 
in  Fayette.  Once  settled  with  it,  he 
would  be  on  his  way  again. 

"I'll  lay  my  cards  on  the  table," 
Phelps  said,  chewing  on  a  cigar.  "My 
client  has  instructed  me  to  settle  this 
case  out  of  court.  However,  he  feels 
that  some  compensation  is  due  him." 

"The  only  compensation  Mrs.  Kin- 
caid  will  pay,  is  your  fee  for  work 
done  thus  far — and  I  must  know  that 
the  amount  of  that  fee  is  reasonable 
and  proper,"  Michael  said. 

"Five  hundred  dollars?" 

"Two  hundred  at  the  outside," 
Michael  told  him. 

Phelps  spread  his  hands  on  the 
desk.   "That's  out  of  the  question." 

IN  the  end  they  agreed  to  a  compro- 
-*■  mise  before  the  others  came  in. 
Mrs.  Kincaid  and  her  husband  ap- 
peared at  almost  the  same  moment, 
and  Joe  Kincaid  seemed  embarrassed 
at  seeing  her.  "I'm  sorry,  Mary,"  he 
said.  "I  must  have  been  out  of  my 
mind.  And  if  I've  caused  you  any 
trouble  I'm  sorry  for  that,  too." 

"It's  all  right,"  Mary  said.  "And  you 
will  let  my  divorce  go  through  with- 
out contesting  it,  won't  you?" 

"Of  course  I  will.  And  if  you  say 
it's  all  right,  I'll  go  now." 

He  bent  to  kiss  her,  clumsily,  shyly 
before  he  left. 

Watching,  them,  Michael  saw  ex- 
actly how  the  whole  thing  had  come 
about.  What  he  had  suspected  from 
the  outset  was  true.  Joe  Kincaid  still 
loved  his  wife,  and  when  Phelps  had 
come  forward  with  his  suggestion  for 
a  counter  suit,  Kincaid  had  seized  the 
chance  to  hurt  her  in  retaliation  for 
the  hurt  she  had  caused  him. 

Then  later,  when  he  had  seen  that 
she  was  determined,  and  when  the 
conviction  had  seeped  in  on  him  be- 
cause of  Michael's  resistance  to  the 
suit,  that  there  was  no  longer  a  pos- 
sibility of  getting  her  back,  he  had 
seen  what  an  inhuman  thing  he  was 
trying  to  do  and  had  forced  Phelps 
to  drop  the  suit. 

When  Carol  and  Kenzie  came  in, 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  tell  them 
everything  was  settled.  Kenzie  and 
Mary  departed  in  a  few  minutes,  their 
faces  aglow  with  joy.  Carol  called 
her  father  to  tell  him  how  it  had 
ended. 

Then  Michael  and  Carol  left  to- 
gether. It  was  early  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  first  chill  of  September  had 
come  into  the  air,  but  the  sun  was 
still  high  in  the  sky. 

"I  guess  this  is  the  end,"  Michael 
said.    "There's  nothing  more." 

"Nothing  more?"  Carol  questioned. 

"No,"  Michael  said  flatly.  "I  might 
as  well  be  pushing  on." 

Carol's  voice  was  bitter.  "Does 
Bobby  count  for  so  little?  And  Mrs. 
Anderson?" 

"A  man  can't  fill  his  life  with  old 
women  and  young  boys." 

"I'm  not  an  old  woman — or  a  boy — 
and  Michael — " 

"Yes?" 

"I  want  to  be  part  of  your  life, 
too." 

"My  life  is  an  empty  thing." 


"I   want   to  fill   it.   Please   let  me!" 

They  were  walking  toward  Carol's 
car.  After  they  got  in,  Michael  spoke 
again.  "Carol,  dear,  the  past  fills  my 
life — the  past  and  what  it's  taught 
me." 

Carol  drove  in  silence — did  not 
speak  until  she  had  stopped  the  car 
at  Mrs.  Anderson's  farm  and  they 
were  walking  toward  the  house — 
standing  quiet  and  empty  this  after- 
noon because  Mrs.  Anderson  and 
Bobby  were  in  the  fields. 

Suddenly,  she  stopped.  "Michael, 
dearest,  I've  wanted  you  to  talk  to 
me  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  me, 
and  whenever  I  lead  you  up  to  it,  you 
evade  the  issue.  Now  -I've  got  to  tell 
you.  Can't  you  see  I  love  you?  Don't 
you  know  that?  It  must  be  in  my 
eyes  when  I  look  at  you  and  in  my 
voice  when  I  speak  to  you — " 

"I  did  know,  Carol,"  Michael  said. 
"But  I  can't  love  you  in  return.  I 
want  to.  I  want  to  very  much.  But 
the  past — " 

Carol  took  the  lapels  of  his  coat 
in  her  two  hands  and  pulled  at  them 
spasmodically.  Her  eyes  blazed  into 
Michael's. 


\J\wAwojyA, 


NANCY  CRAIG'S  The  Woman  of 
Tomorrow,   the    Blue   Network: 

One  Man's  Meat:  In  concoct- 
ing inexpensive  dishes  that  mea- 
sure up  to  the  Government's  nu- 
trition yardstick,  consider  stew, 
made  of  chuck  of  beef,  one  of 
the  most-popular-with-men  and 
least-expensive  of  meats.  But  for 
stew  to  be  good,  it  needs  vege- 
tables of  different  textures.  Po- 
tatoes and  turnips,  for  example, 
have  the  same  soft  texture,  and 
need  the  accompaniment  of  harder 
vegetables,  such  as  carrots  and 
celery  or  string  beans.  No  more 
than  one  or  two  of  the  strong- 
flavored  vegetables,  such  as  tur- 
nips and  onions  and  cabbage, 
should   be  used   at  the  same  time. 


"Then  you've  got  to  go  back,"  she 
said  vehemently.  "Not  for  me,  but  for 
yourself.  If  those  rotten  roots  are  that 
deep,  you've  got  to  dig  all  the  way 
down  and  pull  them  out.  I  want  you 
to  and  I  won't  let  go  of  you  until  you 
promise  to  go  back  there  to  River- 
field  and  face  all  the  unplayed  music 
you  think  is  there  in  Ed  Reardon  and 
your  brother  and  Edith  Browning.  I 
want  you  to — even  if,  this  way,  I  lose 
you  for  always.   You  must!" 

She  collapsed  into  his  arms  then, 
her  body  shaking  like  a  leaf,  her  head 
on  his  shoulder,  her  mouth  just  under 
his.  Michael  saw  the  richly  curved, 
quivering  mouth  near  his  lips.  He 
leaned  over  and  kissed  her,  and  his 
arms  swept  around  her  in  a  fury. 
With  his  eyes  closed,  Michael  was 
aware  of  the  light  pressing  against  the 
lids,  of  the  perfume  she  wore,  of  the 
touch  of  her  breast,  and  her  hands 
against  his  head.  Then  he  fought  off 
what  seemed  the  darkness  of  desire 
and  love,  and  from  the  darkness  came 
the  face  of  Edith,  cool  and  smiling, 
desirable  —  and     yet     unattainable. 

RADIO    AND    TELEVISION    MIBKOB 


He  tore  Carol's  arms  away.  "I  can't 
do  this,"  he  said  tensely,  shaken.  "And 
you  can't." 

Carol  shook  him  convulsively.  "Go 
back  then!  Promise  me  you'll  go 
back." 

"I  will.  I  will."  It  was  a  cry  that 
ascended  to  heaven.  Here  with  Carol 
in  his  arms  he  returned  to  the  resolve 
he  had  made,  that  night  driving  home 
from  her  house,  to  go  back  and  have 
it  out  with  the  past. 

"I  will!" 

The  cry  struck  to  Carol's  heart.  Did 
it  mean  she  was  sending  him  back  to 
Edith  Browning?  It  could — it  might- 
mean  that. 

And  she  would  lose  him  forever, 
when  she  loved  him  so  that  even  the 
sadness  in  his  eyes  was  dear  to  her 
and  made  her  want  to  touch  him  and 
reassure  him.  And  his  mouth,  strong 
and  cynical,  yet  always  with  a  sugges- 
tion of  understanding  and  warmth.  It 
was  that  depth  she  loved — the  hidden 
things  in  him  she  knew  deeply  were 
fine  and  good.  They  only  needed  the 
warmth  of  her  love  and  the  light  of 
her  imagination  and  mind,  to  bring 
them  out  and  make  them  part  of 
himself  again.  That  was  what  she 
wanted — to  give  to  him,  to  give  and 
give  of  all  the  loveliness  and  beauty 
and  understanding  she  possessed,  until 
he  learned  to  give  to  her  from  the 
depths  of  his  being. 

And  yet — she  must  take  this  chance 
of  losing  him  forever.  There  was  no 
other  way.  After  she  left  him  there 
on  the  porch,  she  realized  that  he 
could  never  be  the  man  she  must  have 
unless  he  went  back  and  tore  out  the 
old  power  the  memory  of  Edith  still 
had  for  him.  But  could  he  tear  it 
out?  Or  would  seeing  her  rekindle 
the  flame  between  them? 

TN  five  years,  Monroe  Street,  in 
*■  Riverfield,  had  not  changed.  Michael 
stood  at  the  corner  of  Langdon,  suit- 
case in  hand.  He  looked  at  the  street 
and  compared  it  with  his  memories. 
It  was  narrower  than  he  remembered 
it,  and  a  little  dirtier,  he  thought,  and 
now,  for  him,  the  buildings  wore  an 
air  of  hostility,  because  he  knew  the 
town  was  hostile. 

He  felt 'like  a  fugitive.  He  went  to 
a  cheap  hotel  and  checked  in.  Then 
he  called  his  brother.  "Ray,"  he  said, 
"this  is  Michael." 

"Who?" 

"Your  brother,  Michael." 

"Oh,  Michael."  The  tone  was  non- 
committal. 

Michael  set  his  jaw.  Very  well. 
"Just  called  to  let  you  know  I've 
come  back  to  settle  some  unfinished 
business." 

"Oh — Michael  you  don't  intend  to 
use  violence,  do  you?" 

Michael  laughed  grimly.  "No,  noth- 
ing like  that." 

"Well,  I  wish  you  luck,  Michael. 
Let  us  hear  from  you  again." 

"All  right." 

That  was  all.  No  invitation,  no 
warmth  in  the  voice,  just  an  unwill- 
ingness to  be  bothered  with  the  black 
sheep.  But  he  had  known  it  would  be 
hard.  He  faced  no  more  than  he  had 
expected  to  face,  and  he  was  prepared 
for  it. 

The  next  day  he  went  to  see  Ed 
Reardon.  The  door  still  bore  the  same 
name,  Prentiss  &  Seymour,  but  now, 
in  the  lower  left  hand  corner  of  the 
glass  was  also  lettered  E.  J.  Reardon. 
"He's  a  junior  partner,"  Michael  mur- 
mured. 

When    his    secretary    told    Ed    that 
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Michael    was    waiting   he   asked    him  J 
right  in. 

"So?"  Reardon  said.  He  got  up  to 
shake  hands.  "Can't  stay  away,  Mich- 
ael, I  see." 

"That's  right,  Ed.  I  can't.  I've  got 
some  old  scores  to  settle." 

"Now  see  here,  Michael — ■"  He 
began  to  fumble  at  the  push  button 
on  his  desk. 

Michael  laughed.  "Never  mind 
that,"  he  said.  "I  know  all  about  it. 
I  know  that  you  told  Kinnick  to  come 
to  me  for  protection,  when  you  knew 
he'd  escaped  to  see  his  wife  once  more 
before  she  died.  And  I  know  you  in- 
formed the  police  I  was  hiding  him. 
It's  what  they  call  a  frame-up.  But 
let  it  go.  I  intend  to  forget  it  en- 
tirely, and  I  wish  you  would,  too. 
That's  what  I  came  up  to  tell  you." 

"Well  that's  fine,  Michael.  I'm  glad 
to  hear  you  say  it." 

"There's  one  more  thing,  Ed.  .  .  . 
Tell  me— how  is  Edith?" 

Reardon  cleared  his  throat.  "She's 
fine." 

"Do  you  still  see  her?" 

"Yes.    And  Michael—" 

"What  is  it?" 

Reardon  seemed  to  have  trouble 
with  his  voice.  He  wanted  to  say 
something  and  found  it  very  difficult. 
"It's  about  Kinnick.  You're  right.  It 
was  a  frame-up,  and  I  did  it.  But  I 
was  crazy  with  jealousy  because  I 
could  see  that  Edith  liked  you  better 
than  she  did  me.  And  when  Kinnick 
came  to  me  that  night,  I  just  grabbed 
at  the  chance  to  get  you  out  of  the 
running.  I  knew  you'd  defended  him, 
and  I  knew  you  never  thought  he  was 
guilty  of  the  embezzling.  So  I  sent 
him  to  you  because  I  knew  you  could 
never  turn  down  a  plea  from  a  man 
you  thought  innocent. 

"And  Michael,  when  it  worked,  and 
after  the  indictment  against  you  had 
been  issued,  I  knew  it  was  the  un- 
happiest  day  of  my  life.  I  want  you 
to  know  I'm  deeply  sorry,  and  if 
there's  anything  I  can  do  to  make  up 
for  it — " 

"I'll  remember  that,"  Michael  said. 

Out  on  the  street,  Michael's  shoul- 
ders were  squarer. 

As  he  walked  away  from  the  build- 
ing he  saw  a  familiar  figure  approach- 
ing.   He  stood  squarely   in  her  path. 

She  looked  up,  annoyed  at  the  inter- 
ference. "Why  Michael!"  It  was  Edith 
Browning,  and  Michael  realized  at 
once  that  she  was  on  her  way  to  Ed 
Reardon's  office.  "Of  all  people! 
What  are  you  doing  here?" 

"I've  come  back  to  stay." 

"I'm  so  glad." 

"I  am,  too,"  Michael  said  simply. 

"You  must  come  and  see  me." 

"I'd  like  to  very  much,  Edith." 

"Tomorrow  night?  I'd  like  to  stand 
here  and  talk  a  while,  but  I'm  in  a 
dreadful  hurry  right  now.  Let's  save 
it  all  until  tomorrow  night." 

"All  right.  I'll  come  to  your  house 
about  eight." 

"  'Bye  till  then." 

She  had  not  changed.  That  serene 
beauty  was  still  hers — still  completely 
and  inescapably  hers,  and  thinking 
about  her,  Michael  smiled  quietly 
there  on  the  street.  He  felt  young 
again,  and  reckless. 

Edith  was  alone  when  he  arrived 
the  next  night.  She  gave  him  her 
hand.  Michael's  heart  beat  a  little 
faster.    "Sit  down,  Michael,"  she  said. 

"You  haven't  changed,"  he  told  her. 

She  had  on  a  dark  blue  dress  that 
draped  softly  as  she  moved.  The  neck 
was  cut  in  a  deep  V,  revealing  a  skin 
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like  a  flower.  She  looked  at  him. 
"You  have." 

"How  could  I  help  it?"  Michael 
wanted  to  take  her  in  his  arms  and 
kiss  her,  but  something  held  him  back. 
Was  it  because  his  desire  lacked  real 
strength? 

"You  seem  so  much  older,  Michael." 
Edith  was  restless. 

Michael  knew  they  were  simply  say- 
ing polite  things,  but  he  didn't  know 
how  to  stop  it.  With  Carol  he  had 
never  had  that  trouble.  Always  they 
had  been  able  to  say  what  they  felt. 
Then  he  began  to  think  of  Carol  that 
last  day.  How  her  lips  had  been  soft 
under  his. 

"Would  you  like  to  hear  some 
music?"  Edith  was  saying. 

"That  would  be  very  nice." 

POR  a  long  time  they  kept  up  the  in- 
*  consequentialities,  then  Michael  got 
up  to  leave.  Edith  came  close  to  him. 
"Did  Ed  tell  you  we  were  going  to  be 
married  soon?"  she  said. 

"No,  he  didn't,  but  I'm  very  glad  to 
hear  it.  You  know  you  have  my  best 
wishes." 

Edith  came  still  closer,  and  Mi- 
chael bent  and  kissed  her  quickly  on 
the  mouth.  Edith  smiled.  Michael 
wished  her  all  the  best,  and  then  he 
left.  He  felt  an  immense  relief.  He 
knew  now  that  all  the  years  he  had 
kept  her  enshrined  in  his  heart  had 
been  wasted  time.  He  could  breathe 
deeply  now,  fully.  There  was  no 
longer  any  reason  for  not  thinking  of 
Carol. 

But  then  his  racing  thoughts  fal- 
tered. It  wasn't  that  easy.  He  hadn't 
come  back  to  Riverfield  only  to  see 
Edith,  although  that  had  been  part  of 
it — a  big  part.  He  had  come  to  fight 
and  conquer  the  doubt  and  resentment 
he  felt  all  around  him — to  prove  to 
Riverfield  and  everyone  in  it  that  the 
old  business  of  Kinnick  and  the  in- 
dictment hadn't  turned  him  into  a 
wanderer. 

He  could  think  of  Carol,  but  he 
couldn't  claim  her.  Not  until  he  had 
a  home  and  a  position  in  Riverfield. 

The  next  day  he  started  on  the  hunt 
for  a  job.  This  time  he  wouldn't  com- 
promise; always  before  he  had  taken 
the  first  job  that  came  along,  and 
never  mind  what  it  was.  But  in  River- 
field it  had  to  be  a  job  in  a  lawyer's 
office.    Nothing  else  would  do — noth- 


ing else  was  good  enough  for  him  to 
lay  at  Carol's  feet. 

But  it  was  hard.  As  one  man  told 
him,  "You  see,  Mr.  West,  a  lawyer 
must  be  above  reproach.  That  old 
matter  of  the  indictment  is  nothing. 
I  attach  no  importance  to  it,  since  you 
have  been  thoroughly  cleared.  I  be- 
lieve your  friend  Ed  Reardon  saw  to 
that.  But  there  is  the  matter  of  your 
habits  for  the  past  five  years.  To  say 
the  least,  you've  been — footloose. 
Clients  don't  like  that  in  a  lawyer. 
They  want  to  feel  he  is  a  stable  man, 
more  stable   than  themselves." 

For  days  Michael  tramped  the 
streets.  He  had  called  on  every  law- 
yer in  town  at  least  once,  without 
success.  For  a  while  his  spirit  was 
high,  but  no  man  can  remain  an 
optimist  in  the  face  of  repeated  dis- 
couragement, and  finally  he  was  will- 
ing to  admit  what  so  many  had  told 
him,  that  it  was  impossible  just  now 
to  locate  with  a  law  firm  in  River- 
field.   Impossible  for  him,  at  any  rate. 

Then  the  letter  from  Carol  came, 
just  when  he  was  at  the  lowest  ebb 
of  discouragement.  He  had  written 
her  only  the  briefest  of  notes,  for  al- 
though he  had  tried  to  frame  a  letter 
telling  her  what  she  must  want  most 
of  all  to  know — that  he  loved  her — it 
had  been  no  use.  It  was  impossible  to 
say  that  until  he  could  also  ask  her 
to  come  to  him. 

The  letter  began,  "Darling — I  know 
it's  brazen  of  me  to  write  before 
you've  answered  my  last  letter,  but  if 
you  won't  answer  because  of  your 
silly  pride,  I  must.  How  are  you?  Do 
you  keep  your  feet  dry?" 

There  was  more  light-hearted  chat- 
ter that  made  Michael  smile,  then — 

"But  remember,  Michael,  if  no  one 
else  thinks  you  can  do  it,  I  still  know 
you  can." 

He  sat  on  the  side  of  the  bed  for  a 
long  time.  He  was  as  close  to  tears 
as  he  had  been  for  a  long  time. 

Another  day,  and  another.  He 
would  find  one  man,  he  told  himself, 
who  was  a  little  less  positive  in  his 
refusal  than  the  others.  He  would 
hound  that  man  until  a  job  came 
forth.  But  he  could  not  find  such  a 
man. 

He  came  home  to  his  small  cheap 
room  early  one  evening  after  a  din- 
ner of  soup  and  meat-loaf  and  over- 
done vegetables.    He  was  desperately 
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tired  and  didn't  even  look  around  the 
dingy  lobby  on  his  way  upstairs.  A 
man  moved' to  stand  in  his  way  and 
he  looked  up,  startled — into  his 
brother's  face. 

"Ray!" 

He  was  surprised,  but  hardly 
pleased.  He  had  made  no  further  ef- 
fort to  see  Ray  since  that  first  coldly- 
received  telephone  call.  But  now  Ray 
was  smiling. 

He  linked  his  arm  through  Michael's 
and  said,  "Let  me  come  up  to  your 
room,  Mike?     I  want  to  talk." 

Mike.  Michael  felt  a  sudden  lump 
in  his  throat.  No  one  but  Ray  had 
ever  called,  him  that;  the  harsh,  rather 
ugly  monosyllable  carried  him  back  to 
the  days  when  they  were  both  boys, 
when  Ray,  the  older,  had  been  every- 
thing that  was  wonderful  and  perfect 
in  Michael's  adoring  eyes. 

Awkwardly,  he  said,  "Sure,  come 
on  up." 

In  the  room,  Ray  sat  down  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed.  For  a  moment  he 
seemed  uncertain,  at  a  loss  for  words; 
then  he  said  bluntly: 

"Mike,  I'm  a  good  deal  ashamed  of 
myself.  You've  made  me  ashamed  of 
myself.  When  you  first  came  to  town 
I  thought  you'd  drifted  back  and 
would  drift  on  again  as  soon  as — well, 
yes,  might  as  well  admit  it — soon  as 
you'd  touched  me  for  some  money.  So 
I  cold-shouldered  you.  I — didn't  act 
much  like  a  brother." 

Michael  swallowed.  A  warm  wave 
of  gladness  swept  over  him.  But  all 
he  could  say  was,  "That's  all  right." 

His  brother's  lined  face  wore  a  rue- 
ful smile.  "It's  not  all  right,  but  it's 
good  of  you  to  say  so.  Anyway,  I'm 
sorry."  Tentatively,  he  held  out  his 
hand,  and  Michael  took  it. 

They  laughed,  with  the  embarrass- 
ment of  men  faced  by  emotion,  and 
Ray  said  briskly,  relievedly,  "Well — 
that's  over.  You  haven't  drifted  on 
again,  and  I'm  proud  of  the  way 
you've  stuck,  trying  to  get  a  job." 

"Trying  is  right,"  Michael  said. 

"Yes,  I  know.  Don't  be  too  hard  on 
'em,  Mike.  It  takes  time  to  convince 
people  you  mean  to  stay.  But  that's 
what  I  came  to  tell  you.  A  friend  of 
mine — a  lawyer  in  Eastwood — wants 
to  open  up  a  practice  here  and  he'll 
need  a  good  man  to  keep  the  office 
going.  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  you 
can't  have  the  job.  Arthur  asked  me 
to  recommend  someone  .  .  ." 

When  Ray  had  gone  Michael  felt 
exultation  bursting  within  him,  He 
wanted  to  shout,  to  laugh,  to  run.  But 
most  of  all  he  wanted  to  write  a  letter 
to  Carol.  He  dragged  out  paper  and 
pen — sat  down  at  the  rickety  table — 

And  then,  like  an  answer  to  his 
desires,  there  was  a  swift  knock  at  the 
door,  and  Carol  stood  there. 

Without  a  word,  she  was  in  his  arms 
— responsive  there,  love  incarnate. 

After  a  moment,  she  whispered,  "I 
drove  all  day  to  get  here.  Somehow, 
I  knew  you  wanted  me.  I  don't  know 
why.    But  I  was  sure." 

"Wanted  you! — "  He  held  her  closer. 
"Tomorrow  we'll  be  married." 

Tomorrow  was  a  beautiful  word,  he 
thought.  For  there  would  be  many 
tomorrows.  Carol's  faith  had  stiffened 
him  and  made  him  strong.  Now  he 
knew  it.  There  would  be  tomorrow 
and  tomorrow  and  tomorrow,  and  in 
each  tomorrow  Carol  would  be  with 
him,  in  his  arms,  in  his  thoughts. 

Listen  to  the  further  exciting  dra- 
ma of  Michael  and  Carol  on  Bright 
Horizon,  heard  every  week-day  on 
the  CBS  network. 
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greens.  Fill  center  with  the  remaining  fruit. 
Serves  7  to  8. 
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I U.  S.  Products  Corp.,  Ltd. 
San  Jose,  California 
Dept.  152 

Please  send  me  your  new  Signet  Victory  Recipe 
I  Booklet. 

i  NAME. 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 


PI   I  \  V£  Fl  RE  IU,  member  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  of "The  American  Women's  Voluntary  Services,"  a  nation-wide  organization 
doing  a  grand  job  on  the  home  front.    Patriotic  American  groups  deliver  millions  of  better-lasting  Chesterfields  to  men  in  the  Service. 


In  war  time,  more  than  ever,  a  satisfying  smoke  is  a  comfort 
and  a  pleasure.  It  means  a  lot  to  men  in  the  Service  and  to  men  and  women 
everywhere.  Because  of  its  Right  Combination  of  the  world's  best  cigarette 
tobaccos  Chesterfield  leads  all  others  in  giving  smokers  more  pleasure.  It  is 
definitely  Milder,  far  Cooler -Smoking  and  lots  Better -Tasting.  Whatever  you 
are  doing  for  Uncle  Sam,  Chesterfields  will  help  to  make  your  job  more 
pleasant.  They  never  fail  to  SATISFY. 


Its  Chesterfield 
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Copyright  1942,  Liggett  &  Myeks  Tobacco  Co. 
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UNITED  WE  STAND 
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ivid  Full  Page  Photographs  of 

i  PERKINS,  VIC  and  SAOE, 
THE  BARTONS 
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BUY  UNITED  STATES. 
WAR  SAVINGS 
BONDS  AND  STAMP 


HELPMATE-Read 

Radio's  Drama  as  a  Love  Story  That 

All  Women  Will  Cherish 


Aeep  tAe  Blitz  from  /our  Bab/ ! 

Poor  little  China  baby,  scared  of  war  so  close  and  dreadful.  What's  to  prevent  that 
happening  here,  in  your  town,  to  YOUR  baby? 

Men  can't  prevent  it — even  big  tough  soldiers — unless  they  have  tanks,  planes,  ships, 
guns  .  .  .  more  of  them,  bigger  ones,  better  ones,  than  any  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

And  the  supplies  and  machines  for  successful  war  cost  money.  Will  you  help? 


How  to  buy  a  share  in  VICTORY .  .  . 


Where's  the  money  coming  from? 

YOU'RE  going  to  chip  it  in,  out  of  the  money 
you  are  getting  today.  Instead  of  spending  it 
all,  you're  going  to  lend  some  of  it  to  Uncle 
Sam.  He'll  put  it  to  work  for  America.  He 
will  give  you  a  written  promise  to  pay  it  back 
in  10  years,  with  interest  (2.9%  a  year).  If 
that  promise  isn't  good,  nothing's  good.  But 
because  this  is  America,  it  IS  good. 

How  can  you  chip  in? 

By  buying  War  Savings  Bonds.  You  can  buy 
one  today   for   $18.75.    Ii    is   worth   $25.00 


when  Uncle  Sam  pays  you  back  in  10  years. 

INSTALLMENT  payments? 

Yes!  If  you  can't  spare  $18.75  today,  buy  War 
Savings  Stamps  for  \Qt  or  25t  or  50fi.  Ask 
for  a  Stamp  book,  save  a  bookful  of  Stamps, 
then  exchange  them  for  a  War  Savings  Bond. 

What  IS  a  BOND? 

A  piece  of  legal  paper,  official  promise  from 
Uncle  Sam  that  he'll  pay  you  back  your  money 
plus  interest.  The  Bond  will  be  registered  in 
your  name.  Keep  it  safely  put  away. 


Can  you  CASH  a  Bond? 

Yes,  any  time  60  days  after  you  buy  it,  if  you 
get  in  a  jam  and  need  money,  you  can  cash  a 
Bond  (at  Post  Office  or  bank). 

WHERE  can  you  buy  War  Savings  Bonds 
and  Stamps? 

At  your  nearest  Post  Office.  At  a  bank.  At 
many  stores  all  over  the  country. 

WHEN? 

Our  enemies  have  been  getting  ready  for  the 
past  7  or  8  years.  Are  you  going  to  wait  till 
they  get  nearer  our  kids? 


Bay  War  Sawhas  Stamps  ana*  Sofia's  /VOW/ 


This  advertisement  has  been  prepared  entirely  as  a  patriotic  gift  to  the  Government.  The  art  work,  copy,  composition  and  plating,  as  well  as  the  space  in  this 
magazine,  have  been  donated  by  all  concerned  as  part  of  their  effort  towards  helping  win  the  War 
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Smile,  f< Vain  Girl,  Smile... 

a  radiant  smile  turns  heads, wins  hearts ! 


Let  your  smile  open  doors  to  new 
happiness!  Help  keep  it  bright  and 
sparkling  with  Ipana  and  Massage. 

HEADS  UP,  plain  girl,  and  smile! 
Beauty  isn't  the  only  talisman  to 
success.  You  can  take  the  spotlight— you 
can  win  phone  calls  and  dates— romance 
can  be  yours  if  your  smile  is  right! 

So  smile,  plain  girl,  smile!  Not  a  timid 
smile,  self-conscious  and  shy— but  a  big 
heart- warming  smile  that  brightens  your 
face  like  sunshine. 

If  you  want  a  winning  smile  like  that 
—sparkling  teeth  you're  proud  to  show- 


remember  this  important  fact:  your  gums 
should  retain  their  healthy  firmness. 

"Pink  Tooth  Brush"- 
a  Warning  Signal 

So  if  there's  ever  the  slightest  tinge  of 
"pink"  on  your  tooth  brush,  see  your  den- 
tist right  away! 

He  may  simply  tell  you  that  your  gums 
have  become  tender  and  spongy,  robbed 
of  natural  exercise,  by  our  modern, 
creamy  foods.  And  if,  like  thousands  of 
other  modern  dentists,  he  suggests  the 
helpful  stimulation  of  Ipana  Tooth  Paste 


and  massage— be  guided  by  his  advice! 

For  Ipana  not  only  cleans  and  bright- 
ens your  teeth  but,  with  massage,  is  de- 
signed to  help  the  health  of  your  gums. 
Just  massage  a  little  Ipana  on  your  gums 
each  time  you  clean  your  teeth.  That  in- 
vigorating "tang"— exclusive  with  Ipana 
and  massage— means  circulation  is  quick- 
ening in  the  gum  tissue,  helping  your 
gums  to  new  firmness. 

Start  today  the  modern  dental  health 
routine  of  Ipana  and  massage.  With 
Ipana  Tooth  Paste  and  massage,  help 
keep  your  gums  firmer,  your  teeth 
brighter,  your  smile  more  sparkling. 


Product  of  Bristol-Myers 


Start  today  with 
IPANA  and  MASSAGE 


AUGUST.  1942 


SLACKS  at  the  war  plant,  slacks  at 
home,  slacks  indoors  and  out.  A 
streamlined  age  calls  for  streamlined  cos- 
tumes— and  a  logical  part  of  this  stream- 
lining is  Tampax,  sanitary  protection 
worn  internally.  Being  worn  in  this  way, 
it  cannot  cause  any  bulk  or  bulge  what- 
ever. It  simply  cannot!  Furthermore,  you 
can  wear  Tampax  undetected  under  a 
modern  swim  suit — on  the  beach,  under 
a  shower  or  while  actually  swimming. 

Tampax  is  quick,  dainty  and  modern. 
Perfected  by  a  doctor.  Worn  by  many 
nurses.  Requires  no  belts,  pins  or  sani- 
tary deodorant.  Causes  no  chafing,  no 
odor.  Easy  disposal.  Tampax  is  made  of 
pure  surgical  cotton,  and  it  comes  to  you 
in  neat  applicators,  so  that  your  hands 
need  never  touch  the  Tampax! 

Three  sizes:  Regular,  Super,  Junior. 
(Super  gives  about  50%  additional  ab- 
sorbency.)  At  drug  stores  or  notion 
counters.  Introductory  box,  20£.  Bar- 
gain Economy  Package  lasts  4  months 
average.  Don't  wait.  Buy  Tampax  now! 
Tampax  Incorporated,  Palmer,  Mass. 


Accepted 'for  Advertising  by 
the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association 
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SABOTAGE  IN 
BUREAU  DRAWERS 

fT*0  wax  the  track  and  give 
slide  to  sticking  furniture 
drawers,  rub  the  stubborn  sur- 
faces with  paraffin.  There  is  still 
another  way,  if  drawers  have 
never  been  finished  on  the  in- 
side. On  some  nice  dry  day, 
empty  them,  and  give  both  sides 
of  each  drawer  a  thin  coat  of 
clear  varnish,  and  make  sure  to 
cover  all  of  the  surfaces.  This 
seals  the  wood  so  that  when 
humid  weather  comes  along, 
there  is  no  place  for  the  damp- 
ness to  be  absorbed  and  swell 
the  wood — Betty  Moore  Triangle 
Club,  NBC  Saturdays. 

UNDERSTUDIES 

Vinyl  resin  is  replacing  the 
now  scarce  rubber  cement  as 
an  adhesive.  After  drying,  the 
resin  is  non-adhesive  at  ordi- 
nary temperature. 

A  cellulose  nitrate  plastic  is 
replacing  metal  for  shoe-lace 
tips.  It  won't  cut  or  scratch  the 
shoe-lace  yanker. 

Plastics  —  smooth,  ridgeless 
and  tasteless — are  also  being 
used  to  make,  pencil  ferrules, 
the  metal  that  holds  the  eraser 
on  the  end  of  a  pencil — Adven- 
tures in  Science,  Saturdays, 
CBS. 

FIRST  AID  TO  A 
DYING  DINNER 

If  you  want  to  keep  a  meal 
hot  without  drying  it  out,  place 
it  on  the  upper  shelf  of  the 
oven,  kept  warm  at  the  lowest 
temperature,  and  place  a  pan 
of  hot  water  on  the  lower  shelf. 
The  water  will  prevent  the  food 
from  drying  unduly.  —  Linda 
Porter  on  The  Three  Mar- 
keteers, over  WMCA,  New  York, 
Monday  through  Friday. 

SILVER-LINING 

THE  WEEKLY  WASH 

Coating  a  rusty  wire  washline 
with  aluminum  paint  will  re- 
new it  and  make  it  usable  for 
several  more  seasons — Meet 
Your  Neighbor,  with  Alma 
Kitchell,  Blue  Network,  Wed- 
nesdays. 


Picture  of  a  Wallflower 
in  the  Making! 


Men  seldom  dance  twice  with  the  girl  who 
forgets  that  Mum  guards  charm! 


IOVELY  Amy  and  dashing  Bob  dance 
*  charmingly  together.  But  when  this 
waltz  is  over,  who  will  blame  him  if  he 
doesn't  ask  for  an  encore? 

Prettiness  and  grace,  a  sparkling  per- 
sonality, help  to  make  a  girl  popular. 
But  they  can't  hold  a  man  when  under- 
arms need  Mum. 

Amy  would  be  horrified  if  you  told 
her  her  fault.  Didn't  she  bathe  just  this 
evening?  But  that  refreshing  bath  only 
took  away  past  perspiration ...  it  can't 
prevent  risk  of  future  underarm  odor. 
The  more  fun,  the  more  exciting  an  eve- 


ning is . . .  the  more  a  girl  needs  Mum. 

Mum  safeguards  your  charm— keeps 
previous  daintiness  from  fading.  Mum 
prevents  underarm  odor  for  a  whole  day 
or  evening!  Make  Mum  a  daily  habit. 
FOR  INSTANT  SPEEO-Only  thirty  seconds 
to  smooth  on  creamy,  fragrant  Mum. 
FOR  PEACE  OF  MIND— Mum  won't  hurt 
fabrics,  says  the  American  Institute  of 
Laundering.  Mum  won't  irritate  sensi- 
tive skin. 

FOR  LASTING  CHARM— Mum  keeps  you 
safe  from  underarm  odor,  keeps  you 
bath-sweet— helps  you  stay  popular! 


SAFEGUARD  YOUR  CHARM.  MAKE  MUM  A  DAILY  RULE! 


MUM  IS  so  speedy! 

ONE  QUICK  TOUCH, 

AND  IM  SAFE  DURING 

IE  BUSIEST  DAY. 


TO  H£/?S££.F- 
JACK  CAN'T  SEE 
ENOUGH  OF  ME 
THESE  DAYS, 
SINCE    I 
LEARNED  THAT 
MUM  GUARDS 
CHARM1. 


For  Sanitary  Napkins 

Gentle,  safe  Mum  is  first 
choice  with  thousands  of 
women  for  this  purpose.  Try 
Mum  this  way,  too! 


'^*/*>MSCO.»V»"<*' 


Mum 


TAKES  THE  ODOR  OUT  OF  PERSPIRATION 
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Grade  Allen  is  a  morale 
officer  of  the  Hollywood 
unit  of  the  American  Wo- 
men's Voluntary  Services. 
It's  her  duty  to  serve  hot 
coffee — and  a  smile  too — 
to  soldiers  in  nearby  camps. 

With  only  brief  interrup- 
tions to  make  some  Holly- 
wood movies.Zeke  Clements 
has  been  singing,  compos- 
ing and  playing  on  WSM's 
Grand  0/e  Opry  program 
for    these    past    ten    years. 


TT  cost  Norma  Shearer  just  $1500 
-*-  when  she  made  her  recent  appear- 
ance on  the  CBS  Lux  Theater  of  the 
Air.  The  sponsors  paid  her  $5000, 
and  she  added  $1000  to  that  sum  so 
she  could  donate  a  thousand  dollars 
apiece  to  each  of  the  six  service  can- 
teens near  Hollywood.  The  extra 
$500  she  had  to  pay  was  her  agent's 
ten  per  cent  charge  for  booking  her 
on  the  program! 

*  *         * 

Marjorie  Hannan,  who  plays  Ruth 
Ann  Graham  on  Bachelor's  Children 
on  NBC,  won't  be  on  the  air  for  sev- 
eral weeks  during  July.  Reason:  an 
appointment  with  the  stork.  .  .  .  And 
it's  a  September  bassinet  for  Pennx 
Singleton,  radio's  Blondie. 

*  *         * 

Arturo  Toscanini  and  Leopold  Sto- 
kowski  will  divide  the  job  of  direct- 
ing the  NBC  Symphony  next  season. 
Each  will  conduct  twelve  of  the 
twenty-four  broadcast  concerts  in  the 

series. 

*  *         * 

Radio  actor  enters  politics:  Arthur 
Vinton,  who  appears  regularly  in 
many  network  dramatic  shows,  has 
announced  that  he'll  be  a  candidate 
for  Congressional  nomination. 


Wkcttfe  J\ew  U«ym, 

K^OXJLSt  to  C-XKX6t 


Mary  Mason  has  left  Maudie's 
Diary,  on  which  she  played  Maudie, 
to  have  a  baby. 


It  was  a  sad  month  for  radio,  in 
which  it  lost  two  of  its  leading  stars — 
first  Graham  McNamee,  then  John 
Barrymore.  Both  will  be  missed.  In 
these  days  when  laughter  is  so  pre- 
cious it  will  be  hard  for  Rudy  Vallee 
to  find  quite  the  perfect  substitute 
for  the  friend  with  whom  he  used 
to  exchange  affectionate  insults. 
*         *         * 

Helen  Menken,  star  of  Second 
Husband,  must  be  radio's  busiest  war 
worker.  She's  chairman  of  the  Radio 
Division  of  the  American  Theater 
Wing  War  Service  and  keeps  regular 
office  hours,  devoting  all  her  time  to 
this  activity  that  she  can  spare  from 
rehearsals  and  broadcasting.  The 
Theater  Wing's  biggest  project  just 
now  is  selling  a  booklet  it  has  pre- 
pared called  "America  Goes  to  War." 
The  price  is  fifty  cents,  and  all  the 
proceeds  go  toward  paying  expenses 
of  the  Stage  Door  Canteen  on  Broad- 
way, where  service  men  are  enter- 
tained free  every  night  by  famous 
stars.  Helen  hopes  to  sell  a  million 
of  these  booklets,  so  if  you  appreciate 
her  work  as  Brenda  Cummings  on 
the  air,  don't  write  her  a  fan  letter — 
send  in  fifty  cents  and  an  order  for 
the  booklet  instead. 


By      DALE      BANKS 


NASHVILLE,  Tenn.— Zeke  Clem- 
ents has  been  one  of  the  stars  of  the 
Grand  Ole  Opry,  over  station  WSM, 
for  the  last  ten  years,  with  brief  in- 
terruptions when  he  was  in  Holly- 
wood making  movies.  Not  only  that, 
but  his  radio  career  has  carried  him 
into  forty -four  states,  and  he  has  been 
featured  on  all  major  networks. 

Zeke  is  of  mixed  English  and  Chero- 
kee Indian  descent,  and  was  born 
near  the  town  of  Warrior  in  central 
Alabama.  It  was  a  case  of  a  man's 
birthplace  having  a  big  influence  on 
his  future  life,  because  Zeke  began 
his  musical  training  by  learning  old-  ] 
time  songs  from  the  residents  of  his 
neighborhood. 

Today  he  plays  the  guitar,  violin, 
bass  viol,  'cello  and  Hawaiian  guitar, 
sings,  and  composes  his  own  tunes. 
Some  of  the  hit  songs  from  his  pen  are 
"Blue  Mexican  Sky,"  "Left  a  Red 
Cross  on  My  Heart,"  "I  Dreamt  I  Spent 
Christmas  in  Heaven,"  and  "Just  a 
Little  Lovm'  Goes  a  Long,  Long  Way," 

Between  WSM  appearances,  Zeke" 
has  managed  to  cram  enough  movie 
work  into  his  life  to  entitle  him  to 
the  epithet  of  "Hollywood  veteran." 
He  has  sung,  played  or  acted  in  more 
than  two  hundred  films,  and  the 
high  point  of  his  movie  activities  was 
being  chosen  to  be  the  voice  of  "Bash- 
ful" in  Disney's  "Snow  White."  Re- 
member "Bashful's"  yodeling  in  the 

Silly  Song?     That  was  Zeke. 

*         *        * 

That's    an    interesting    experiment 
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PITYROSPORUM  OVALE, 
the  strange  "Bottle  Bacillus" 
regarded  by  many  authorities 
as  a  causative  agent  of  infec- 
tious dandruff. 


V 


It  may  be  Infectious  Dandruff! 

START  TODAY  WITH  THE  TESTED  LlSTERINE  TREATMENT  THAT  HAS  HELPED  SO  MANY 


TELL-TALE  flakes,  itching  scalp  and 
inflammation — these  "ugly  custom- 
ets"  may  be  a  warning  that  you  have  the 
infectious  type  of  dandruff,  the  type  in 
which  germs  are  active  on  your  scalp! 

They  may  be  a  danger  signal  that  mil- 
lions of  germs  are  at  work  on  your  scalp 
.  .  .  including  Pityrosponrm  ovale,  the 
strange  "bottle  bacillus"  recognized  by 
many  foremost  authorities  as  a  causative 
agent  of  infectious  dandruff. 

Don't  delay.  Every  day  you  wait,  your 
condition  may  get  worse,  and  before  long 
you  may  have  a  stubborn  infection. 

Use  Medical  Treatment* 

Your  common  sense  tells  you  that  for 
a  case  of  infection,  in  which  germs  are 
active,  it's  wise  to  use  an  antiseptic  which 
quickly  attacks  large  numbers  of  germs. 
So,  for  infectious  dandruff,  use  Listerine 
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Antiseptic  and  massage. 

Listerine  Antiseptic  kills  millions  of 
Pityrosporum  ovale  and  other  germs 
associated  with  infectious  dandruff. 

Those  ugly,  embarrassing  flakes  and 
scales  begin  to  disappear.  Itching  and  in- 
flammation are  relieved.  Your  scalp  feels 
fresher,  healthier,  your  hair  looks  cleaner. 

76%  Improved  in  Clinical  Tests 

And  here's  impressive  scientific  evi- 
dence of  Listerine's  effectiveness  in  com- 
bating dandruff  symptoms:  Under  the 
exacting,  severe"  conditions  of  a  series  of 
clinical  tests,  76%  of  thedandruff  sufferers 
who  used  Listerine  Antiseptic  and  massage 
twice  daily  showed  complete  disappear- 
ance of  or  marked  improvement  in  the 
symptoms,  within  a  month. 

In  addition  to  that,  countless  men  and 
women  all  over  America  report  joyously 


that  this  grand,  simple  treatment  has 
brought  them  welcome  relief  from  dan- 
druff's distressing  symptoms. 

Start  tonight  with  the  easy,  delightful 
home  treatment — Listerine  Antiseptic  and 
massage.  It  has  helped  so  many  others,  it 
may  help  you.  Buy  the  large,  economy- 
size  bottle  today  and  save  money. 

*THE  TREATMENT 

MEN:  Douse  full  strength  Listerine  on  the  scalp 
morning  and  night. 

WOMEN:  Part  the  hair  at  various  places,  and 
apply  Listerine  Antiseptic. 

Always  follow  with  vigorous  and  persistent 
massage.  Listerine  is  the  same  antiseptic  that  has 
been  famous  for  more  than  50  years  as  a  gargle. 


DON'T  DENY  YOURSELF  all  the 

good  things  of  life.  Keep  on  using  the  new 
LISTERINE  TOOTH  PASTE 


CcfT^ 


NEXT  MONTH 


PEPPER  YOUNGS 
FAMILY 

One  of  radio's  well-loved 
stories  comes  to  you  as  a 
heart-warming  novel,  begin- 
ning in  the  September  Radio 
Mirror.  You'll  find  hours  of 
reading  pleasure  in  the  ro- 
mance of  Peggy  Young  and 
Carter  Trent,  the  well-meant 
mistakes  of  Pepper,  and  the 
courage    of    Mother    Young. 

In  Living  Portraits — 

PORTIA  FACES  LIFE 

Full  page  photographs  of 
radio's  famous  woman  law- 
yer and  the  people  who  are 
part  of  her  dramatic  story — 
pictures  that  will  make  you 
feel  you  know  them  better 
than  ever  before. 

STARS  IN  OUR  HEAVEN 

It  was  only  contempt  she  saw 
in  his  eyes — contempt  be- 
cause to  him  she  was  not  a 
woman  at  all.  And  there  was 
nothing  in  the  world  she 
wanted  as  much  as  his  love. 


•  Color     pictures     of    your 
favorites. 

•  Complete  words  and  music 
of  a  hit  song. 

•  Kate  Smith's  Cooking  Cor- 
ner. 

•  Program  guide. 

•  And  many  other  exciting 
features. 

September  Issue  On  Sale 
July  24 


CBS  is  trying  every  morning  (Monday 
through  Friday)  at  9:15,  EWT.  It's 
called  The  Radio  Reader,  and  on  it 
Mark  Van  Doren  simply  reads  aloud 
from  a  novel  for  fifteen  minutes. 
There's  no  dramatization,  no  music, 
no  sound  effects — just  a  man  reading 
a  story  aloud.  CBS  didn't  know  how 
listeners  would  like  it,  but  judging 
from  the  mail  that  poured  in  after 
Van  Doren  had  spent  a  couple  of 
weeks  reading  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's 
"The  Scarlet  Letter,"  they  like  it  a 
lot,  and  the  chances  are  the  new  kind 
of  radio  program  will  stay  on  all 
summer. 

*         »        * 

Beatrice  Kay,  star  of  the  CBS  Gay 
Nineties  Revue,  turns  out  to  be 
America's '  first  and  only  volunteer 
fire  woman.  Beatrice  is  a  member  in 
very  good  standing  of  the  Volunteer! 
Department  near  her  home  in  Clostejl 
N.  J.,  and  is  always  on  hand  ready 
to  battle  blazes  when  they  occur — ■ 
even  if  it's  the  middle  of  the  night 
when  the  siren  begins  to  wail. 
*•        *        * 

ATLANTA,  Ga.— You  might  call 
Cliff  Cameron,  staff  organist  at  sta- 
tion WATL  and  frequently  heard  on 
the  Mutual  network,  a  sleight-of-hand 
musician.  Seated  at  his  Hammond 
organ,  he  divides  his  musical  mo- 
ments between  it  and  a  piano  placed 
at  right  angles  to  the  organ,  swing- 
ing from  one  instrument  to  the  other 
so  fast  and  so  often  it  would  make  * 
anyone  else  dizzy.  But  with  Cliff,  this 
double-duty  only  makes  for  more  ex- 
citing music. 

Cliff  also  plays  a  four-manual  pipe 
organ  in  Atlanta's  largest  theater, 
and  as  a  sideline  announces  his  own 
programs  on  the  air.  ' 

Music,  in  Cliff's  life  dates  back  to 
the  days  df  his  adolescence,  when  he 
played  the  pipe  organ  in  church,  piano 
at  dancing  school  and  in  a  dance  band, 
and  for  variety  the  organ  in  a  funeral 
chapel.  He  studied  in  several  schools 
of  music  and  then  familiarized  him- 
self with  radio  by  becoming  a  pupil 
of  Irma  Glen,  NBC  organist  in 
Chicago. 

*  *        * 

The  war  struck  tragically  at  Ireene 
Wicker,  radio's  Singing  Lady,  when 
she  was  notified  that  her  son,  Flight 
Lieutenant  Charles  Wicker  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Air  Force,  was  killed 
in  action  somewhere  in  Europe  on 
April  27.  Young  Wicker,  who  was 
nineteen  years  old,  enlisted  in  the 
RCAF  in  November,  1940.  The  last 
time  he  saw  his  mother  was  in  the 
fall  of  1941,  when  he  had  a  month's 
leave   before   going   on   active   duty. 

*  *        * 

COLUMBUS,  Ohio— Something 
brand  new  in  radio  is  the  program 
called  Conquerors  of  the  Clouds,  heard 
every  Wednesday  night  at  9,  EWT, 
over  station  WHKC  in  Columbus.  The 
whole  half-hour  program  is  writ- 
ten and  broadcast  by  men  and  women 
who  in  their  working  hours  are  em- 
ployees of  the  Curtiss-Wright  Corpo- 
ration's Airplane  Division.  Most  of 
them  hadn't  even  been  near  a  micro- 
phone until  they  began  this  series  of 
programs  a  few  months  ago. 

The  program  was  started  as  a  recre- 
ational and  morale-building  experi- 
ment, and  it  has  been  successful 
beyond  all  expectations — particularly 
when  you  consider  that  in  it  a  group 
of  amateurs  are  producing  the  most 
difficult  of  all  types  of  radio  shows, 
dramatized  news  events  in  the  world 
of   aviation.     Out   of   the   forty-odd 


Fred  Allen  didn't  own  a  car  before 
gas  rationing  so  he's  perfectly 
happy  on  his  bicycle  which  he 
pedals  round  his  home  in  Maine. 


people  who  have  acted  on  this  broad- 
cast, only  one  has  ever  had  any  dra- 
matic experience  outside  of  school 
plays.  He  is  Robert  Donavon,  a  dis- 
patcher in  the  Steel  Welded  Assembly 
department,  and  sickness  in  his  fam- 
ily brought  him  home  from  New 
York  just  as  he  was  completing  ar- 
rangements to  get  a  small  part  in 
"HellzapoppinV 

Harry  links,  an  ex-salesman  from 
West  Virginia,  specializes  in  the  roles 
of  aviation  executives.  In  real  life 
he's  a  plant  policeman.  Barbara  Chat- 
tos,  who  works  in  the  Bench  Assembly 
department,  has  played  a  French  boy 
and  a  Russian  aircraft  mechanic. 
Other  actors  are  aerodynamics  spe- 
cialists, oookkeepers,  welders  and 
executives. 

Getting  people  to  do  Oriental  voices 
was  a  problem  until  two  Chinese  em- 
ployes, Charles  Chin  and  Joe  Yee, 
both  in  the  Mold  Loft  department,  re- 
quested permission  to  try  out  for 
parts.  They  didn't  much  like  the  idea 
of  playing  Japanese  voices — Chin 
even  held  his  nose  while  reading  a 
Jap  part  in  one  show — they  did  it, 
and  were  rewarded  a  week  later  with 
some  Chinese  roles. 

Because  the  program  deals  with 
aviation,  which  is  pretty  much  a 
man's  world,  there  haven't  been  many 
parts  for  women;  but  Ruth  Van  Kirk, 
who  works  in  the  Final  Assembly  de- 
partment, played  an  Army  nurse  re- 
cently, and  Julia  Donohoe,  a  voucher 
clerk,  made  a  top-notch  Madame 
Chiang  Kai  Shek. 

The  script  writer  for  Conquerors 
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You'd  get  dizzy  watching  Cliff 
Cameron,  of  station  WATL,  lump- 
ing from  piano  to  organ — that's 
why  his  music  is  so  exciting. 


of  the  Clouds  is  Robert  Olds,  who  left 
his  job  as  aviation  writer  on  a  Colum- 
bus paper  to  work  at  the  plane  plant. 

»         ♦        ♦ 

Announcer  Andre  Baruch  has  joined 
the  United  States  armed  forces.  He's 
a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Army's 
Quartermaster  Corps,  stationed  in 
Washington.  Bea  Wain,  his  wife,  is 
kept  in  New  York  most  of  the  time 
by  her  radio  work  on  Manhattan 
Merry-Go-Round,  but  she  commutes 
to  Washington  whenever  she  can. 

•  '..** 

Radio  people,  from  pageboys  to 
network  presidents,  attended  Graham 
McNamee's  funeral,  paying  tribute  to 
one  of  the  most  beloved  and  colorful 
figures  of  a  colorful  industry.  Ed 
Wynn,  who  used  to  tell  Graham  that 
"The  show's  going  to  be  different  to- 
night," was  there,  and  so  were  the 
original  Gold  Dust  Twins,  tenor  Jud- 
son  House,  and  Joe  White,  the  "Silver 
Masked  Tenor" — all  old  timers  in 
radio  like  Graham  himself,  although, 
unlike  him,  they  have  been  off  the 
air  for  some  years.  Another  mourner 
was  Graham's  old  competitor  in  the 
days  when  he  announced  sports,  Ted 
Husing  of  CBS. 

*  *        * 

For  a  real  thrill,  tune  in  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  Britain,  over  the  Mutual 
network  some  Sunday  evening  at  7:30 
EWT  (an  hour  earlier  in  the  Central 
time  zone,  and  two  and  three  hours 
earlier  in  the  Mountain  and  Pacific 
states  respectively).  It's  specially 
produced  in  England  by  the  BBC, 
recorded,  and  sent  to  this  country  for 
rebroadcast,  and  its  stars  are  the 
American  boys  who  are  now  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  You're  quite  likely 
to  hear  the  voice  of  someone  you 
know,  being  interviewed  by  Ben 
Lyon  or  Bebe  Daniels.  Ben  and  Bebe, 
you'll  remember,  are  the  former 
movie  stars  who  went  to  England 
several  years  ago  and  are  now  top- 
notch  stars  of  the  British  stage. 


Don't  just  Dream  of  Loveliness  - 

go  on  the 

Camay  mild-soap  diet; 


This  lovely  bride  is  Mrs.  James  H.  McClure,  of  Chicago,  III.,  who  says:  "I'm  really 
grateful  for  the  way  the  Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet  has  helped  my  skin  look  so  lovely!" 


Try  this  exciting  beauty  treatment- 
it's  based  on  the  advice  of  skin  spe- 
cialists—praised by  lovely  brides! 

Don't  waste  time  idly  envying  the 
woman  whose  skin  is  lovely!  With 
a  little  time— and  the  right  care— you  too, 
can  garner  compliments  and  envious 
glances!  Now— tonight- 
put  your  complexion  on 
the  Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet ! 
This  exciting  idea  in 
beauty  care  can  arouse  the 
sleeping  beauty  in  your 
skin.  For,  like  so  many 
women,  you  may  be  bliss- 


fully unaware  that  you  are  cleansing  your 
skin  improperly.  Or  that  you  are  using  a 
beauty  soap  that  isn't  mild  enough. 

Skin  specialists  advise  regular  cleans- 
ing with  a  fine,  mild  soap.  And  Camay  is 
actually  milder  than  dozens  of  other  pop- 
ular beauty  soaps.  That's  why  we  say 
"Go  on  the  Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet!" 

Set  aside  30  days  in 
which  to  give  it  a  fair  test. 
The  very  first  treatment  will 
leave  your  skin  feeling 
fresh  and  glowing.  In  the 
days  to  come,  your  mirror 
may  reveal  an  enchanting, 
exciting  new  loveliness. 


GO   ON   THE  MILD-SOAP  DIET  TONIGHT! 


Work  Camay's  milder  lather  over  your  skin,  pay- 
ing  special  attention  to  the  nose,  the  base  of 
nostrils  and  chin.  Rinse  with  warm  water  and 
follow  with  thirty  seconds  of  cold  splashings. 


Then,  while  you  sleep,  the  tiny  pore  openings  are 
free  to  function  for  natural  beauty.  In  tbe  morn- 
ing— one  more  quick  session  with  this  milder 
Camay  and  your  face  is  ready  for  make-up. 
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THE  war  has  had  its  effect  on  the 
popular  music  trends,  according 
to  Tin  Pan  Alley  experts.  The 
public  is  switching  over  to  the  senti- 
mental ballads  and  snubbing  the  fast- 
paced  rhythm  or  "bounce"  tunes. 
Swing  leaders  are  worried  and  are 
rushing  to  add  slower  tempoed  songs 

to  their  libraries. 

*  *         * 

Some  of  our  better  known,  high- 
riding  dance  bands  have  been  guilty 
of  sloppy  stage  performances  and  they 
are  losing  many  former  followers. 
Over  confident,  they  have  a  tendency 
to  clown  too  much  during  their  num- 
bers. 

*  *         * 

Helen  O'Connell  and  Ray  Eberle 
are  the  favorite  dance  band  vocalists 
of  the  colleges,  according  to  the  an- 
nual campus  poll  taken  by  The  Bill- 
board   magazine.     Glenn    Miller    was 

voted  the  favorite  band. 

*  *         * 

Enoch  Light,  victim  of  a  serious 
auto  accident,  is  making  a  splendid 
comeback,  broadcasting  over  Mutual 
from   a   Connecticut  dance  spot. 

*  *         * 

Griff  Williams  lost  out  to  Guy  Lom- 
bardo  for  the  Waldorf-Astoria  roof 
assignment  this  summer,  replacing 
the  current  Freddy  Martin  crew. 

THIS  CHANGING  WORLD:  Al- 
vino  Rey  and  The  King  Sisters  go  into 
New  York's  Hotel  Astor  June  30 
with  CBS  and  Mutual  wires.  .  .  .  Mel 
Marvin  has  enlisted  in  the  Army  and 
turned  over  baton  and  band  to  his 
former  press  agent,  Esther  Silsbee 
.  .  .  Bunny  Berigan  is  recovering 
from  a  siege  of  pneumonia.  .  .  .  Dick 
Haymes,  former  Harry  James  vocal- 
ist, has  been  bitten  by  the  baton  bug 
and  is  forming  his  own  orchestra 
.  .  .  Kate  Smith  has  clicked  again  on 


records.  600,000  of  Kate's  platters 
were  sold  in  the  first  three  months 
of  1942. 

*  *         * 

One  of  the  country's  most  famous 
band  spots,  Westchester's  Glen  Island 
Casino,  may  be  taken  over  by  the 
War  Department.  The  Casino  is  lo- 
cated in  a  New  York  state  park  and 
the  acreage  is  needed  by  Uncle  Sam. 
Glen  Island  was  the  cradle  for  such 
bands  as  Casa  Loma,  Larry  Clinton, 
Glenn  Miller  and  Hal  Mclntyre. 

*  *         * 

Incidentally,  Casa  Loma  gets  its 
first  big  New  York  extended  engage- 
ment in  quite  a  spell  when  it  takes 
over  the  bandstand  of  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  on  July  16,  replacing 
Charlie  Spivak  there.  It  is  expected 
the  band  will  hire  a  girl  trio  by  that 
time. 

*  *         * 

Athough  the  bandsmen  are  optimis- 
tic, there  is  little  chance  that  the 
Coca-Cola  "Spotlight  Bands"  will 
ever  return  to  the  air. 

*  *         * 

Song  writer  Teddy  Powell,  whose 
band  is  heard  four  times  weekly  over 
NBC,  was  inspired  to  form  his  own 
band  by  one  of  his  own  songs.  Powell 
was  listening  to  the  radio  when  he 
heard  some  band  give  a  half-hearted 
rendition  of  a  tune  he  had  written. 
He  decided  then  and  there  that  the 


"It's  been  luck,"  is  the  mod- 
est comment  Les  Brown  makes 
on  his  spectacular  bandlead- 
ing  success.  Left,  Betty  Bonney, 
Les'    pretty    brunette    soloist. 

Below,  when  Jerry  W aid 
opened  his  engagement  at  the 
Hotel  Lincoln  in  New  York, 
its  owner,  Marie  Kramer,  was 
there  to  wish  him  good  luck. 


best  way  to  make  the  public  appre- 
ciate his  songs  would  be  to  play  them 
himself.  Powell  is  currently  playing 
at  the  Log  Cabin  in  Armonk,  N.  Y. 

*  *        * 

Johnny  McAfee  has  quit  Tony 
Pastor's  band  and  joined  Benny 
Goodman's  to  sing  and  play  saxo- 
phone. 

*  *        * 

Ella  Fitzgerald,  like  Dolly  Dawn, 
has  shelved  her  orchestra,  and  will 
now    sing    accompanied    by    a    small 

rhythm-  trio. 

*  *        * 

There  was  a  wholesale  shakeup  in 
Muggsy  Spanier's  band  when  the 
leader  decided  to  take  his  crew  on  the 
road.  Many  of  his  star  soloists  elected 
to  stay  in  New  York. 


By        KEN         ALDEN  Woody  Herman's*  vocalist,  Caroline 
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Grey,  was  selected  as  the  prettiest 
dance  band  vocalist  of  the  year,  by 
the  Kappa  Phi  Kappa  fraternity. 
Woody's  band  is  now  playing  on  the 
West  Coast. 

Perfectionist  in  Swing 

A  GOOD  portion  of  our  current, 
top-flight  music  makers  planned 
to  follow  other  professions  than  mu- 
sic when  they  started  out  in  life.  Eddy 
Duchin  was  to  "be  a  pharmacist,  Joe 
Reichman,  a  lawyer,  Tommy  Tucker, 
a  teacher,  and  Xavier  Cugat,  a  car- 
toonist. But  lithe,  light-haired  Les 
Brown,  whose  powerful  and  popular 
dance  band  is  coming  up  faster  than 
a  bounce  tune,  had  his  musical  career 
mapped  out  before  he  saw  the  light 
of  day. 

"I  didn't  even  have  a  chance  to 
make  up  my  own  mind,"  Les  ex- 
plains. "My  dad  did  it  for  me.  If  I'd 
been  a  girl,  my  father  would  have  just 
made  the  best  of  a  bad  situation  and 
probably  signed  me  as  a  member  of 
Phil  Spitalny's  orchestra." 

Les'  father  played  a  trombone  him- 
self, but  not  professionally.  He  made 
a  modest  living  running  Lykens, 
Pennsylvania's  leading  bakery.  But 
he  tooted  away  in  the  town  band, 
often  playing  side  by  side  with-  the 
father  of  Tommy  and  Jimmy  Dorsey, 
who  lived  forty  miles  away. 

When  Les  was  six  years  old,  he 
was  blowing  away  on  his  tiny  saxo- 
phone in  the  back  of  the  bakery.  Six 
years  later  he  was  playing  profes- 
sionally. 

Thanks  to  his  musical  ability,  Les 
got  a  good  education.  He  won  musi- 
cal scholarships  to  New  York  Mili- 
tary Academy,  where  he  wrote  the 
music  for  the  annual  show,  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
and  Duke  University. 

"Duke  in  1933  was  a  red  hot  jazz 
sanctuary,"  Les  recalls.  "The  Duke 
Blue  Devils  were  the  rage  of  the 
campus  and  when  Nick  Laney  grad- 
uated I  took  over  the  baton." 

Unlike  his  Blue  Devil  predecessors, 
Les  met  stiff  competition  when  an- 
other undergraduate  formed  a  rival 
band  among  the  sweet  music  en- 
thusiasts, who  stubbornly  worshiped 
at  the  throne  of  Guy  Lombardo.  The 
leader  of  the  enemy  camp  was  Johnny 
Long. 

During  summer  vacations,  Les  kept 
his  band  intact,  playing  in  nearby 
ballrooms.  In  those  days  few  of  the 
big,  professional  bands  toured  that 
part  of  the  country.  Their  success 
spurred  Les  and  his  boys  to  try  keep- 
ing the  band  after  graduation. 

"Everything  was  going  along  fine," 
Les  says,  "but  one  night  we  had  a 
terrible  experience..  During  one  par- 
ticularly sizzling  set,  a  group  of  the 
boys'  parents  charged  into  the  ball- 
room and  took  their  errant  offsprings 
home." 

Les  kept  on  going.  He  had  ac- 
cumulated $700  and  decided  to  go  to 
New  York.  Before  his  capital  ran  out, 
he  found  work  as  an  arranger  and 
saxophonist  with  Isham  Jones,  Ruby 
Newman,  Red  Nichols,  and  Larry 
Clinton.  His  weekly  income  averaged 
$125. 

"I  was  lucky.  I  never  came  up  the 
hard  way." 

Les  even  fell  in  love  from  the 
bandstand.  He  met  his  wife,  the  at- 
tractive Claire  de  Wolfe,  a  sandy- 
haired,  brown-eyed  blonde,  in  a  New 
Jersey  ballroom. 

It  wasn't  easy  courting  Claire.  She 
Continued  on  page  78 
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Is  this  a  Honeymoon 
or  a  Rest  Cure? 


HONEYMOON  HEARTBREAK?  Too  bad,  sweet 
bride  .  .  .  but  your  love  is  doomed,  unless  you 
learn  this  feminine  secret .  .  .  there's  a  gentle, 
fragrant  soap  that  gives  you  "double-protection" 
against  body  odor!  Therefore  you  no  longer  have 
to  risk  your  daintiness  with  an  unpleasant  smell- 
ing soap!  Before  tonight,  discover  "double-pro- 
tection" in  your  bath  .  .  . 


UMAAMJ  HEAVENLY  SUDS.' 
HEAVENLY  PEKFUME !  BUT  WHAT 
IS  "DOUBLE  PROTECTION"? 


!*•>      .*•*. 


IT'S  THE  TWO-WAY  insurance  of 
daintiness  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap 
gives  you!  First,  Cashmere  Bouquet 
makes  a  rich,  cleansing  lather  that's 
gifted  with  the  ability  to  bathe 
away  body  odor  almost  instantly! 
And  at  the  same  time  it  actually 
adorns  your  skin  with  that  heavenly 
perfume  you  noticed — a  protective 
fragrance  men  love! 


wm 


/ 


THANKS  FOR  THE  TIP.' AND 
HERE'S  ONE  FOR  EVERY  GIRL  .' 
SMELL  THE  SOAP  BEFORE 
YOU  BUY... YOU'LL  PREFER 
CASHMERE  BOUQUET/ 


SMART  GIRL!  Now  you've  learned 
how  Cashmere  Bouquet's  "double- 
protectipn"  not  only  banishes  body 
odor,  but  adorns  your  skin  with  the 
lingering  scent  of  costlier  perfume! 
And  remember,  Cashmere  Bouquet 
is  one  perfumed  soap  that  can  agree 
with  even  a  super-sensitive  skin! 
Better  be  real  smart  .  .  .  and  get 
Cashmere    Bouquet    Soap — today. 


Cashmere  bouquet 


THE   LOVELIER   WAY  TO    AVOID    OFFENDING 


That  package,  delivered  to  her  door,  held  some- 
thing more  precious  than  diamonds.  In  it  were 
romance  and  the  answer  to  the  question  every 
girl  asks  herself:   ""When  will  I  find    my  love?" 


RUTH  MANSON,  her  lithe 
young  body  in  rhythm  with 
the  pounding  machinery,  was 
thinking  about  the  diamond  brace- 
let. She  brushed  her  blonde  hair 
back  with  a  quick  movement,  her 
hand  leaving  a  smudge  on  her  fore- 
head. She  smiled.  A  whirring, 
busy,  noisy  shell  factory  was  hard- 
ly the  place  to  be  thinking  of  a  dia- 
mond bracelet. 

"But   it's   not   funny,"    she    said, 


As  a  delightful  short  story  by 
Jack  Sher,  read  the  radio  drama 
by  Webb  Hawley,  first  broad- 
cast on  the  Armstrong  Theater  of 
Today,  heard  Saturday  mornings 
ai  noon.  EWT,  on  the  CBS  network. 
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half  aloud.  "That  darned  bracelet 
is  driving  me  crazy." 

"Huh?"  The  girl  standing  next  to 
her  before  the  ever-moving  belt 
looked  over. 

"Oh,  nothing,"  Ruth  said,  her 
fingers  flying.  There  wasn't  time  to 
explain  it  to  the  girl.  Besides,  her 
co-worker  would  think  she  had  gone 
insane.  Ruth  went  on  working  and 
tried  to  forget  about  the  bracelet. 

But  she  couldn't  get  it  out  of  her 
mind.  It  was  so  ridiculous.  For 
the  hundredth  time,  she  reviewed 
what  had  happened.  It  was  almost 
a  week  now  since  the  night  the  door- 
bell had  rung.  The  delivery  boy 
had  said,  "Package  for  Ruth  Man- 
son."  She  had  thought  it  was  from 
her  mother,  so  she  had  taken  the 
package  and  signed  for  it.  Then 
she  had  returned  to  her  tiny  room 
and  opened  it.  It  had  dazzled  her. 
It  was  so  breathtakingly  beautiful — 
a  diamond  bracelet! 

At  first,  she  was  sure  it  was  a 
mistake.  It  had  been  sent  from 
Rogers  and  Caswell,  the  most  ex- 
clusive jewelry  store  in  Chicago. 
She  turned  it  over  carefully,  a  lit- 
tle awed,  then  she  gasped  with  sur- 
prise. The  bracelet  had  her  initials 
on  it!  She  laughed.  It  was  a  mis- 
take, of  course.  She  called  Rogers 
and  Caswell  right  away,  but  they 
were  closed  for  the  day. 


"Well,"  she  said,  "it's  mine  for 
tonight,  anyway."  It  made  her  a 
little  sad.  Not  that  she  had  wanted 
a  diamond  bracelet.  But  it  reminded 
her  that  there  were  other  things 
besides  work.  There  were  young 
men  who  sent  girls  diamond  brace- 
lets. In  the  midst  of  war,  some 
people  still  had  the  time  and  money 
to  buy  extravagant  gifts  for  someone 
they  loved. 

It  made  her  want  to  go  back  to 
Wayne,  back  to  that  little  mid- 
western  town  where  she  knew 
everyone.  Back  there  young  men 
didn't  buy  girls  diamond  bracelets, 
but  they  did  pay  some  attention  to 
them.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had 
admitted  to  herself  that  she  was 
lonely.  She  had  expected  Chicago 
to  be  exciting,  she  had  expected  to 
meet  new  and  fascinating  people. 
But,  in  over  a  month,  the  only  peo- 
ple she  knew  were  a  few  of  the 
girls  she  lunched  with  at  the 
factory. 

Then,  all  at  once,  she  was  ashamed 
of  herself.  After  all,  she  had  come 
to  Chicago  to  work.  She  had 
wanted  to  do  her  part  in  winning 
the  war.  She  was  doing  her  part. 
She  was  one  of  the  best  workers  in 
the  factory,  everyone  said.  That 
was  more  important  than  boy 
friends  and  good  times.  They  would 
come  after  it  was  over,  when  there 
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Dick  said  admiringly,  "It's 
hard  to  tell  where  the  flow- 
ers leave  off  and  you  begin." 


really  would  be  something  to  cele- 
brate. And  she  knew  that  she  was 
happier  about  the  "E"  her  factory 
had  earned  for  its  work  than  she 
would  be  at  really  getting  a  diamond 
bracelet. 

Still,  the  bracelet  worried  her. 
She  called  Rogers  and  Caswell  the 
next  day  during  her  lunch  hour  and 
reported  the  error.  "We'll  check  it," 
a  suave  voice  said,   "if  it's  a  mis- 


take, we'll  send  someone  out  to 
pick  it  up."  But  a  week  had  gone 
by.  Every  night  she  had  expected 
someone  to  call  for  it.  Now,  as 
she  worked,  she  suddenly  became 
frightened.  What  if  something  hap- 
pened to  the  bracelet  before  they 
picked  it  up?  What  if  someone 
should  steal  it? 

On  the  way  home  from  work  that 
night,  she  hurried  faster  than  ever. 


She  could  hardly  wait  to  get  there, 
to  peek  under  her  stockings  in  the 
lower  drawer,  and  assure  herself 
that  the  bracelet  was  safe.  She  ran 
up  the  flight  of  stairs  to  her  apart- 
ment, arriving  at  the  top  completely 
breathless. 

She  stopped.  A  young  man  was 
leaning  against  her  door  pushing 
the  buzzer.  His  hat  was  tipped  back 
on  his  head.  Continued  on  page  79 
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That  package,  delivered  to  her  door,  held  some- 
thing more  precious  than  diamonds.  In  it  were 
romance  and  the  answer  to  the  question  every 
girl  asks  herself:  "When  will  I  find   my  hve?" 


RUTH  MANSON,  her  lithe 
young  body  in  rhythm  with 
the  pounding  machinery,  was 
thinking  about  the  diamond  brace- 
let. She  brushed  her  blonde  hair 
back  with  a  quick  movement,  her 
hand  leaving  a  smudge  on  her  fore- 
head. She  smiled.  A  whirring, 
busy,  noisy  shell  factory  was  hard- 
ly the  place  to  be  thinking  of  a  dia- 
mond bracelet. 
"But   it's   not   funny,"   she   said, 


As  o  ,1.  I,. .!,,;,. I  short  story  by 
Joel  Sher,  read  the  radio  drama 
by  Webb  Hawley,  first  brood- 
cast  on  the  Armstrong  Theater  of 
Today,  heard  Saturday  mornings 
at  noon.  EWT,  on  the  CBS  network. 
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half  aloud.   "That  darned  bracelet 
is  driving  me  crazy." 

"Huh?"  The  girl  standing  next  to 
her  before  the  ever-moving  belt 
looked  over. 

"Oh,  nothing,"  Ruth  said,  her 
fingers  flying.  There  wasn't  time  to 
explain  it  to  the  girl.  Besides,  her. 
co-worker  would  think  she  had  gone 
insane.  Ruth  went  on  working  and 
tried  to  forget  about  the  bracelet. 

But  she  couldn't  get  it  out  of  her 
mind.  It  was  so  ridiculous.  For 
the  hundredth  time,  she  reviewed 
what  had  happened.  It  was  almost 
a  week  now  since  the  night  the  door- 
bell had  rung.  The  delivery  boy 
had  said,  "Package  for  Ruth  Man- 
son."  She  had  thought  it  was  from 
her  mother,  so  she  had  taken  the 
package  and  signed  for  it.  Then 
she  had  returned  to  her  tiny  room 
and  opened  it.  It  had  dazzled  her. 
It  was  so  breathtakingly  beautiful — 
a  diamond  bracelet! 

At  first,  she  was  sure  it  was  a 
mistake.  It  had  been  sent  from 
Rogers  and  Caswell,  the  most  ex- 
clusive jewelry  store  in  Chicago. 
She  turned  it  over  carefully,  a  lit- 
tle awed,  then  she  gasped  with  sur- 
prise. The  bracelet  had  her  initials 
on  it!  She  laughed.  It  was  a  mis- 
take, of  course.  She  called  Rogers 
and  Caswell  right  away,  but  they 
were  closed  for  the  day. 


"Well,"  she  said,  "it's  mine  for 
tonight,  anyway."  It  made  her  a 
little  sad.  Not  that  she  had  wanted 
a  diamond  bracelet.  But  it  reminded 
her  that  there  were  other  things 
besides  work.  There  were  young 
men  who  sent  girls  diamond  brace- 
lets. In  the  midst  of  war,  some 
people  still  had  the  time  and  money 
to  buy  extravagant  gifts  for  someone 
they  loved. 

It  made  her  want  to  go  back  to 
Wayne,  back  to  that  little  mid- 
western  town  where  she  knew 
everyone.  Back  there  young  men 
didn't  buy  girls  diamond  bracelets, 
but  they  did  pay  some  attention  to 
them.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had 
admitted  to  herself  that  she  was 
lonely.  She  had  expected  Chicago 
to  be  exciting,  she  had  expected  to 
meet  new  and  fascinating  people. 
But,  in  over  a  month,  the  only  peo- 
ple she  knew  were  a  few  of  the 
girls  she  lunched  with  at  the 
factory. 

Then,  all  at  once,  she  was  ashamed 
of  herself.  After  all,  she  had  come 
to  Chicago  to  work.  She  had 
wanted  to  do  her  part  in  winning 
the  war.  She  was  doing  her  part. 
She  was  one  of  the  best  workers  in 
the  factory,  everyone  said.  That 
was  more  important  than  boy 
friends  and  good  times.  They  would 
come  after  it  was  over,  when  there 
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really  would  be  something  to  cele- 
brate.. And  she  knew  that  she  was 
happier  about  the  "E"  her  factory 
"ad  earned  for  its  work  than  she 
would  be  at  really  getting  a  diamond 
bracelet. 

<..  '■  the  bracelet  worried  her. 
™>e  called  Rogers  and  Caswell  the 
«*t  day  during  her  lunch  hour  and 
reported  the  error.  "We'll  check  it," 
suave  voice  said,   "if  it's  a  mis- 
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take  we'll  send  someone  out  to 
pick  it  up."  But  a  week  had  gone 
by  Every  night  she  had  expected 
someone  to  call  for  it.  Now,  as 
she  worked,  she  suddenly  became 
frightened.  What  if  something  hap- 
pened to  the  bracelet  before  they 
picked  it  up?  What  if  someone 
should  steal  it? 

On  the  way  home  from  work  that 
night,  she  hurried  faster  than  ever. 


Dick  said  admiringly,  "It's 
hard  fa  fell  where  fhe  flow- 
ers leare  off  and  you  begin." 


She  could  hardly  wait  to  get  there, 
to  peek  under  her  stockings  in  the 
lower  drawer,  and  assure  herself 
that  the  bracelet  was  safe.  She  ran 
up  the  flight  of  stairs  to  her  apart- 
ment, arriving  at  the  top  completely 
breathless. 

She  stopped.  A  young  man  was 
leaning  against  her  door  pushing 
the  buzzer.  His  hat  was  tipped  back 
on  his  head.  Continued  on  page  79 
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1INDA  hurried  as  she  got  ready 
j  for  church.  She  knew  how 
much  it  annoyed  her  father  to 
be  kept  waiting.  And — Linda  smiled 
a  little  to  herself — she  had  been 
causing  him  quite  enough  annoy- 
ance lately.  If  only  he  weren't  so 
anxious  for  her  to  fall  in  love  and 
get  married,  maybe  some  day,  some 
day  .  .  .  Linda  caught  up  her  gloves 
and  took  one  last  look  in  her  mirror. 
"Maybe  Dad's  right,"  she  thought. 
"After  all  I  am  twenty-six — and  by 
this  time  I  should  be  married — mar- 
ried to  Jim  Fletcher— or  Bill  Wolf 
— or  Ed  Somers.    Poor  Dad!" 


Linda  closed  her  door  and  hur- 
ried downstairs. 

It  always  gave  George  Emerson 
a  feeling  of  great  pride  to  escort 
his  family  to  church  on  Sunday 
morning.  And  as  he  walked  along 
the  sunny  street  with  his  wife  and 
daughters,  his  face  glowed  with 
satisfaction.  Yes,  George  Emerson 
was  a  lucky  man.  He  was  success- 
ful, well  off.  He  had  built  the 
Emerson  Department  Store  into  the 
largest  retail  establishment  in  town. 
He  was  an  important  member  of 
his  community.  And  look  at  his 
family.  Irene  was  still  to  George 
as  lovely  as  the  day  he  married  her. 
And  Holly,  skipping  along  there,  at 
her  mother's  side — well,  no  man 
could  ask  for  a  finer  young  daugh- 
ter. People  were  right  when  they 
said  that  Holly — even  at  thirteen — 
was  just  like  him.  Full  of  life  and 
energy  and  good  common  sense. 

Only  Linda,  his  eldest  daughter 
and  greatest  pride,  worried  him.  If 
only  he  could  understand  her — 
know  what  she  was  thinking,  know 
what  she  wanted  out  of  life.  Lovely 
Linda  Emerson.  Why  couldn't  she 
be  like  him,  too?  Why  did  she  al- 
ways have  to  live  in  that  shell  of 
hers?  Why  wouldn't  she  get  mar- 
ried and  settle  dpwn — give  him  a 
grandson?  A  grandson!  Now  that 
would  be  something  for  George 
Emerson! 

Linda  slipped  her  arm  through 
her  father's. 

"I  know  it's  Sunday,  Dad,  but  you 


don't  have  to  look  so  solemn,"  she 
said. 

"Solemn?  Nothing  of  the  kind, 
I  was  just  thinking,  Linda — think- 
ing about  you." 

"I  could  tell  that.  It  isn't  very 
hard  for  me  to  read  your  thoughts 
these  days,  Dad." 

"Now  just  tell  me  what's  wrong 
with  Ed  Somers,  Linda.  He's  a 
fine  boy — with  a  good  head  on  his 
shoulders  and — " 

"I  know,  Dad.  And  he's  doing 
very  well  with  his  automobile 
agency  and  he's  a  very  good  friend 
of  mine.  Ed's  going  to  make  some 
girl  very  happy — " 

"Some  girl?  Why  not  you,  Linda? 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do  how  much 
Ed  is  in  love  with  you." 

"I  know — but  I'm  not  in  love  with 
Ed  Somers." 

"Why  not?" 

Linda  laughed.  "Even  Ed  didn't 
ask  me  that."  Linda  hugged  her 
father's  arm.  "Come  on,  Dad.  Don't 
look  unhappy.  I'm  sure  I  will  fall 
in  love  some  day — and  get  married. 
I've  got  a  feeling — a  feeling  that 
I'll  fall  in  love  and  be  very  happy." 

Linda  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
Her  father  looked  at  her,  puzzled. 
Some  day  .  .  . 

There  was  something  so  beauti- 
ful and  peaceful  about  the  service 
that  morning.    The  Emerson  family 
sat  quietly  in  their  pew  well  down 
in  the  front  of  the  church,  and  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Stratton's  moving  and 
beautiful   sermon   erased   even   the 
tiny  frown  that  had  creased 
the      forehead      of      George 
Emerson  since  his  conversa- 
tion with  Linda. 

And  soon  the  services  were 
over  and  George  and  Irene 
Emerson  with  their  two  love- 
ly   daughters    moved    down 


Such  music!  HTs  own.  As  she 
listened,  Linda's  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  This  melody  had  suddenly 
brought  new  life,  new  eagerness 
and    new    hope    to    her    heart. 
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All  her  life  she'd  waited  for 
this — this  dreamy  ecstasy, 
this  strong,  sure  feeling  of 
happiness.  How  foolish  her 
father's    warning    seemed! 


the  aisle  and  out  of  the  church, 
greeting  friends  and  neighbors, 
back  onto  the  sunny  street. 

Linda  took  her  mother's  arm. 

"Enjoy  the  services,   darling?" 

"Yes,  of  course.  I  always  do. 
I  always  count  Sunday  mornings  as 
some  of  the  happiest  moments  of  my 
life.  But  this  morning — Linda,  you 
and  your  father  didn't  quarrel  this 
morning  on  your  way  to  church, 
did  you?" 

"Quarrel,  Mother?  Why,  you 
know  Dad  and  I  never  quarrel. 
We're  much  too  fond  of  each 
other—" 

"Yes,"  Irene  said.  "That's  why — 
your  father  is  so  fond  of  you,  Linda, 
that  he  wants  you  to  have  every- 
thing— every  happiness  in  the 
world." 

"I  know,  Mother.  And  this  morn- 
ing I  promised  Dad  that  I  would 
have  just  that." 

Linda's  gay  smile  reassured  Irene. 
She  felt  that  she  was  the  only  one 
who  really  understood  this  moody, 
beautiful  daughter  of  hers.  They 
walked  along  behind  George  and 
Holly— that  Holly!  Her  bubbling 
good  spirits  were  bound  to  restore 
George's  good  humor. 

T'M  glad  you  wore  that  blue  suit 
this  morning,  Linda,"  Irene 
said.      "It's   so  becoming — " 

"Oh!" 

"What  is  it,  Linda?" 

"My  gloves.  I  must  have  dropped 
them  in  the  church." 

"Well,  call  Holly  and  let  her  rurr 
back—" 

"No,  Mother.  You  go  on  with 
Dad  and  Holly.  I'll  go  back  for 
them  and  catch  up  with  you.  I 
must  have  dropped  them  in  our 
pew." 

The  church  doors  still  stood  wide 
open  as  Linda  paused  on  the  thresh- 
old. There  wasn't  a  soul  in  sight, 
but  from  behind  the  altar  someone 
was  playing  the  organ — playing 
music  Linda  had  never  heard  before 
— music  that  filled  the  church  with 
its  beauty.  For  a  few  moments, 
Linda  just  stood  there  at  the  door, 
then  she  moved  forward  into  the 
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church  where  she  could  feel  herself 
surrounded  by  the  music.  The  music 
went  on.  Linda  stood  there,  listen- 
ing. 

She  didn't  hear  Dr.  Stratton  ap- 
proach until  he  was  at  her  side. 

"Lovely  music,  isn't  it,  Linda?" 
he  said  quietly. 

Linda  almost  held  her  breath  as 
she  talked. 

"Yes,  it  is,  Dr.  Stratton  .  .  .  very 
lovely  ...  Is  it  the  church  organist 
—Mr.  Harper  .  .  .  ?" 


"Yes."  Dr.  Stratton  smiled. 
"Steve's  a  strange  boy." 

"Steve?"    asked    Linda. 

"Harper.  That's  his  first  name, 
Stephen." 

"I  never  knew  that." 

"I  don't  think  anybody  knows 
much  about  him,"  said  Dr.  Stratton. 
"Not  even  I." 

The  music  swelled  and  held  back 
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their  words  for   a   moment. 

"Listen  to  that,"  said  Dr.  Stratton. 
"I  may  not  be  a  judge,  but  I  think 
he's  got  a  lot  of  talent." 

"He  plays  wonderfully,"  said 
Linda. 

"I  spend  quite  a  bit  of  time  worry- 
ing about  Steve  Harper,"  Dr.  Strat- 
ton began.    "Listen!" 

Again  the  music  soared. 

"I've  never  heard  that  music  be- 
fore," Linda  whispered.  "Do  you 
know  what  he's  playing,  Dr.  Strat- 
ton?" 

"Something  of  his  own  ...  I 
think." 

"His  own?" 

"Yes,  Steve's  written  quite  a  few 
compositions,  but  I  doubt  if  very 
many  people  have  heard  them  out- 
side of  myself  and  Mrs.  Stratton." 

THHAT  beautiful  music  had  come 

out  of  the  heart  and  mind  of  the 
young  church  organist,  Mr.  Harper. 
Linda  had  seen  him  every  Sunday 
for  almost  two  years.  She  tried 
now  to  remember  his  face. 

"His  own  music,"  she  murmured. 

Dr.  Stratton's  hand  rested  lightly 
on  her  shoulder  for  a  moment. 

"I've  got  to  go  now,  Linda  .  .  . 
We're  having  some  visitors — " 

"But  Dr.  Stratton — do  you  think 
he'd  mind  if  I  just  stood  here  and 
listened?" 

Dr.  Stratton  smiled. 

"Isn't  that  why  you  came  back, 
Linda — because  you  heard  the 
music?" 

Linda  shook  her  head. 

"No,"  she  said.  "I  left  my  gloves 
.  .  .  and  that's  why  I'm  here— listen- 
ing to  the  music." 

Dr.  Stratton  smiled. 

"Well,  I'll  see  you  next  Sunday." 

"Yes — next  Sunday  .  .  .  you're 
sure  he  won't  mind?" 

"Oh,  he  may  be  a  little  surprised 
when  he  finishes  and  sees  you  stand- 
ing there.  But  the  chances  are,  he'll 
be  delighted  .  ...  as  much  as  he  can 
show  it."  Dr.  Stratton  took  Linda's 
hand.  "He's  a  very  shy  young  man, 
Linda,  and  sometimes  people  mis- 
take his  shyness  for  rudeness  .  .  . 
Don't  you  make  the  same  mistake 
.  .  .  Good  bye." 

Linda  waited  until  Dr.  Stratton 
had  left  the  church,  then  she  moved 
forward,  walking  carefully,  quietly, 
slowly,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  en- 
chantment of  the  music.  She  stopped 
where  she  could  get  a  glimpse  of 
Steve  Harper's  face  as  he  bent  his 
head  over  the  organ  keys. 

Such  music!  His  own.  For  the 
first  time  Linda  really  saw  him,  this 
young  man  who  could  create  so 
much  beauty.  And  as  she  watched 
and  listened,  all  the  melancholy  and 
preoccupation  which  had  always 
seemed  to  be  within  her  suddenly 
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vanished.  A  flush  mounted  her 
cheeks  and  her  eyes  glistened,  not 
merely  with  pleasure,  but  as  though 
this  music  were  a  kind  of  revelation, 
as  though  in  some  mysterious  way, 
this  music  had  touched  some  secret 
spring  in  her  being,  and  suddenly 
filled  her  with  new  life,  new  eager- 
ness, and  new  hope. 

Steve  Harper  was  not  aware  of 
his  audience  for  a  long  time,  not 
till  the  last  note  had  lingered  and 
evaporated  into  the  air.  Then  with 
a  quick  glimpse  he  saw  her  stand- 
ing there.  Linda  Emerson.  He  was 
sure  he  had  seen  her  leave  the 
church  with  her  family.  Linda 
Emerson! 

"Hello,"  he  said,  awkwardly. 

Linda  tried  to  make  her  voice 
sound  natural.     "Hello." 

"You  haven't  been  standing  there 
all  the  time?" 


"I  was  listening 
.  I'd  forgotten  my 

Steve  turned  and 


"Don't 


"No,"  She  said, 
from  the  back  .  . 
gloves  and — " 

So  that  was  it! 
switched  the  organ  off. 

"Oh,   no,"   Linda   cried, 
do  that— " 

"Don't   do  what?" 

"Turn  off  the  organ  ...  I  didn't 
mean  to  interrupt  you — I'm  sorry — -"" 

Steve  slid  off  the  bench  and  ap- 
proached her. 

"You  didn't  interrupt  me,"  he 
said.  "I  just  wanted  to  hear  some- 
thing— and  I'm  through." 

He  reached  her  side  and  stood 
still.  Linda  remembered  Dr.  Strat- 
ton's words.  No,  she  wouldn't  make 
the  same  mistake.  She  looked  up  at 
him  and  smiled. 

"What  was  the  name  of  that?"  she 
asked. 

"Name?  It  hasn't  got  a  name." 
Then  with  a  quick  look  at  her,  he 
added,  "It  isn't  ready  for  a  name 
yet.     It  isn't  quite  born." 

He  waited,  looking  directly  at 
Linda.  Dr.  Stratton  certainly  was 
right,  she  thought  hastily.  He  was 
a  difficult  young  man  to  talk  to. 
Not  that  he  really  was  so  shy  him- 
self, but  he  made  her,  Linda  Emer- 


ln  romantic  fiction  form,  begin  the 
popular  radio  serial  heard  daily 
Monday  through  Friday  at  10:30  A.M., 
EWT,  on  the  NBC  Network,  sponsored 
by  Old  Dutch  Cleanser.  Illustrations 
posed  by  the  cast — Arlene  Francis 
as  Linda,   Myron  McCormick  as  Steve. 


son,  feel  shy. 

"You're  sure  you  don't  want  to 
go  on  playing?"  she  asked. 

"No  .  .  .  Besides,  the  music  isn't 
meant  for  the  organ.  I  just  wanted 
to  hear  how  it  sounds.  I  didn't  like 
it." 

"Oh,  I  did!"  Linda  exclaimed 
quickly. 

"Why?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Linda  said.  "It — 
your  music  moved  me.  It  made  me 
forget  everything  else  ...  It  made 
me  listen  and  want  to  hear  more. 
...  So  I  must  have  liked  it." 

The  color  crept  into  Steve's  face. 
An  unusual  face,  Linda  decided. 
Sensitive  and  strong.  They  just 
stood  there  awkwardly  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  Linda  turned,  as  if  to  go. 

"Well  ..."  she  said  uncertainly. 

Steve  kept  step  beside  her. 

"The  way  you  looked  at  me," 
he  said  brusquely.  "As  though 
you've  never  seen  me  before.  I've 
seen  you." 

"Of  course,"  Linda  said.  "Every 
Sunday  for  two  years — " 

"I  saw  you  before  that,"  Steve 
said.  "Don't  forget,  I'm  the  local 
boy  who  didn't  make  good,  so  I've 
been  around  for  a  long  time."  Steve 
paused  for  a  moment,  as  though  re- 
membering. "I  saw  you  for  the  first 
time  nearly  five  years  ago.  You'd 
just  come  back  to  town  from  col- 
lege— or  wherever  you'd  gone.  You 
were  coming  in  on  the  train.  Every- 
body was  there — including  me — but 
I  had  a  different  reason  .  .  .  My 
father  was  going  to  Colorado  and 
I  was  saying  good  bye  to 'him.  It 
was  the  last  good  bye  .  .  .  That's  the 
first   time   I   ever   saw  you." 

Again  Steve  paused.  Linda  felt 
that  he  was  looking  at  her— a  strong 
look  without  any  shyness.  It  seemed 
incredible  to  Linda  that  she  had  seen 
Steve  Harper  for  two  years  without 
having  gotten  to  know  him,  with- 
out even  having  spoken  to  him  be- 
fore. And  his  music — his  own  com- 
positions— that  was  something  else 
she  longed  to  get  to  know.  Slowly 
they  walked  up  the  aisle  of  the 
church  together. 

"I'm  glad  you  forgot  your  gloves," 
Steve  said  simply.  "If  it  weren't 
for  those  gloves  another  five  years 
might  have  gone  by  before  I  had 
a  chance  to  talk  to  you.  Oh,  I've 
had  a  great  many  conversations 
with  you  before — imaginary  ones. 
But  I  never  really  thought — excuse 
me,  Miss  Emerson.  I  don't  know 
what  I'm  so  fresh  about.  I've  thought 
of  talking  to  you — really — some 
day — and  I  figured  I'd  be  scared  to 
death,  that  I  wouldn't  have  any- 
thing to  say — and  here  I  am,  talk- 
ing a  blue  streak." 

Suddenly  they  both  laughed.  It 
was     as     Continued    on     page  65 
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In  the  evenings,  Linda  would  play  the  score  or*  Steve's  symphony 
while  he  listened.  Perhaps  she  played  inexpertly — but  to  the 
music  she  brought  a  heart  full  of  love,  a  heart  full  of  faith. 
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WHEN  Jamie  Lockhead  asked  me  to  marry 
him,  everyone  in  Briarsville  said  I  was  the 
world's  luckiest  bride.  He  was  young  and 
strong,  and  so  handsome  you  thought  as  soon  as  you 
saw  him,  "That  boy  is  conceited  about  his  looks" — 
and  were  surprised  when  you  discovered  that  he 
wasn't,  at  all.  And  his  father,  whom  everyone  called 
Dad  Lockhead,  owned  a  rich,  prosperous  farm  which 
some  day  would  belong  to  Jamie  and  his  two 
brothers. 

No  one — least  of  all  I  myself — even  dreamed  that 
a  frustrated  little  man,  living  like  a  jack-in-the- 
box  high  on  an  Austrian  mountain  top,  could 
threaten  our  marriage. 

Yet  that's  exactly  what  happened  to  Jamie  and 
me. 

You  see,  that  ugly  little  man  thousands  of  miles 
away  knows  other  ugly  little  men  who  don't  hide 
out  on  mountain  tops,  and  one  of  those  ugly  little 
men  got  at  my  Jamie. 

Looking  back,  I  can  see  how  it  happened.  Jamie 
is  easy  to  influence.  A  new  idea  is  to  him  some- 
thing exciting,  thrilling,  to  be  accepted  whole- 
heartedly and  at  once,  without  the  tiresome  for- 
mality of  inspection  or  criticism.  And  at  least  once, 
this  youthful  enthusiasm  of  his  had  brought  him 
into  trouble  before. 

While  he  was  in  college — at  State  Agricultural 
School — there  had  been  three  separate  and  distinct 
Jamies,  one  for  each  of  his  three  years  in  school. 
"I  never  know  what  you're  going  to  be  when  you 
come  home  for  vacation,"  I  remember  telling  him 
once.    "You  change  more  often  than  a  chameleon." 

He  had  a  ready  answer  to  that  one.  "There's  one 
thing  about  me  that  never  changes,"  he  said,  his 
gray  eyes  looking  directly  into  mine.  "The  way  I 
feel  about  you." 

You  can't  do  much  with  a  man  like  that,  ex- 
cept, love  him,  and  that's  what  I  did.  While  he 
was  going  to  State  Aggie,  I  accepted  by  turns  first 
the  Jamie  who  was  a  lofty  intellectual,  then  the 
careless  playboy,  and  finally  the  calculating 
politician. 

In  his  freshman  year  he  went  in  for  the  "little 
magazines" — the  smart-alecky,  snobbish  periodicals 
that  talked  vaguely  of  "new  horizons"  and  "the 
world  of  tomorrow."  The  fact  that  none  of  these 
phrases    was    ever   clearly    defined,    either    in    the 


Fictionized  for  Radio  Mirror  by  Marge 
Kerr  'from  an  original  radio  play  by 
Jack  Byrne,  first  heard  on  the  Lin- 
coln Highway  program,  broadcast  on 
Saturday  morning  at  I  1 :00,  EWT, 
over   NBC,   and   sponsored   by  Shinola. 
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None  of  Margaret's  fears  had  been  as  terrible  as  the 
truth.  Now  Jamie,  her  husband,  had  become  alien  and 
sinister,  and  she  feared  him  because  of  what  he  believed 


I  sat  back  on  my' heels  'and  stared \}l£ 
at  Jamie.'^Then,  in  sudden  anger,  I  V* 
cried,  "What  has  happened  to  you?'!^? 


magazines  themselves  or  in  Jamie's  own  mind, 
never  occurred  to  me  at  the  time.  I  hadn't  gone 
to  college  myself,  and  I  had  a  deep  respect  for 
formal  learning,  so  I  simply  decided  that  Jamie's 
reading  and  thinking  were  too  deep  for  me  to  un- 
derstand. I  didn't  mind.  I  was  content  that  they 
should  be. 

Then  there  was  the  playboy  Jamie,  of  his  sopho- 
more year.  Gone  were  the  philosophical  little 
magazines,  and  in  their  place  was  a  Greek  letter 
fraternity  whose  members  preferred  large,  slickly 
expensive  periodicals,  filled  with  cartoons  and 
men's  fashion  suggestions.  Jamie  was  very  much 
the  man  of  the  world  when  he  came  home  for  vaca- 
tion after  that  year. 

It  was  in  his  Junior  year  that  his  willingness 
to  accept  other  people's  standards,  other  people's 
words,  all  at  their  face  value,  brought  Jamie  to 
disaster.  I  never  did  know  the  full  story,  but 
pieced  together,  it  was  this:  Jamie  got  to  know 
Donald  Rittenhouse,  a  lawyer  and  politician  who 
had  graduated  from  Aggie  fifteen  years  before. 
Mr.  Rittenhouse,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  had'  a 
grudge  against  the  trustees  of  the  University — and 
Jamie  was  the  editor  of  Campus  Talk,  the  school's 
daily  newspaper,  which  made  him  a  very  useful 
person  for  Mr.  Rittenhouse  to  know  and  impress. 
■■■  -The  first  any  of  us  back  in  Briarsville  knew  about 
it  was  when  Campus  Talk  appeared  with  a  front- 
page editorial  which  intimated  that  there  was  graft 
and  mismanagement  in  the  administration  of  the 
University.  '  It  was  a  cleverly  written  editorial, 
mostly;  it  didn't  actually  accuse  anyone,  but  by 
means  of  questions  it  insinuated  a  great  deal. 

Of  course  it  created  a  tremendous  furore,  all 
over  the  state.  City  papers  picked  up  the  story, 
and  sent  reporters  to  see  Jamie  and  the  president 
of  the  school  and  all  the  trustees.  The  president 
answered  the  questions  Jamie  had  asked  in  his  edi- 
torial simply  by  denying  them.  Most  of  the  news- 
papers believed  his  denials  and  a  few  didn't.  These 
hinted  that  the  next  time  the  state  legislature  met 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  a  formal  investiga- 
tion— which  was  apparently  the  result  Mr.  Ritten- 
house had  been  aiming  for  when  he  got  Jamie 
whipped  up  to  writing  and  printing  the  editorial. 

But  when  all  the  talk  and  all  the  excitement  were 
over,  Jamie  had  been  suspended  from  school  for  a 
month. 

He  was  bitter  about  the  whole  episode.  "Bunch 
of  old  fogies  running  that  University;"  he  said  when 
he  came  home.  "Just  because  one  of  the  students 
dared  to  criticize  them,  they  suspend  him — and  yet 
when  graduation  time  comes  around  they'll  mumble 
a  lot  of  lip-service  about  looking  to  the  youth  of 
the  nation  to  carry  on  its  ideals.  They  don't  really 
want  young  people  to  do  anything  but  just  exactly 
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WHEN  Jamie  Lockhead  asked  me  to  marry 
him,  everyone  in  Briarsville  said  I  was  the 
world's  luckiest  bride.  He  was  young  and 
strong,  and  so  handsome  you  thought  as  soon  as  you 
saw  him,  "That  boy  is  conceited  about  his  looks" — 
and  were  surprised  when  you  discovered  that  he 
wasn't,  at  all.  And  his  father,  whom  everyone  called 
Dad  Lockhead,  owned  a  rich,  prosperous  farm  which 
some  day  would  belong  to  Jamie  and  his  two 
brothers. 

No  0ne — least  of  all  I  myself — even  dreamed  that 
strated  little  man,  living  like  a  jack-in-the- 
box  high  on  an  Austrian  mountain  top,  could 
threaten  our  marriage. 

Yet  that's  exactly  what  happened  to  Jamie  and 
me. 

You  see,  that  ugly  little  man  thousands  of  miles 
away  knows  other  ugly  little  men  who  don't  hide 
out  on  mountain  tops,  and  one  of  those  ugly  little 
men  got  at  my  Jamie. 

Looking  back,  I  can  see  how  it  happened.  Jamie 
is  easy  to  influence.  A  new  idea  is  to  him  some- 
thlng  exciting,  thrilling,  to  be  accepted  whole- 
heartedly and  at  once,  without  the  tiresome  for- 
mality  of  inspection  or  criticism.  And  at  least  once, 
this  youthful  enthusiasm  of  his  had  brought  him 
into  trouble  before. 

While  he  was  in  college — at  State  Agricultural 
School — there  had  been  three  separate  and  distinct 
Jamies,  one  for  each  of  his  three  years  in  school. 
"I  never  know  what  you're  going  to  be  when  you 
come  home  for  vacation,"  I  remember  telling  him 
once.    "You  change  more  often  than  a  chameleon." 

He  had  a  ready  answer  to  that  one.  "There's  one 
thing  about  me  that  never  changes,"  he  said,  his 
i  i  eyes  looking  directly  into  mine.  "The  way  I 
feel  about  you." 

You  can't  do  much  with  a  man  like  that,  ex- 
cept  love  him,  and  that's  what  I  did.  While  he 
was  going  to  State  Aggie,  I  accepted  by  turns  first 
the  Jamie  who  was  a  lofty  intellectual,  then  the 
careless     playboy,     and     finally     the     calculating 
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In  his  freshman  year  he  went  in  for  the  "little 
magazines" — the  smart-alecky,  snobbish  periodicals 
that  talked  vaguely  of  "new  horizons"  and  "the 
world  of  tomorrow."  The  fact  that  none  of  these 
phrases    was    ever    clearly    defined,    either    in    the 
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None  of  Margaret's  fears  had  been  as  terrible  as  the 
truth.  Now  Jamie,  her  husband,  had  become  alien  and 
sinister,  mid  she  feared  him  because  of  what  he  believed 


magazines  themselves  or  in  Jamie's  own  mind, 
never  occurred  to  me  at  the  time.  I  hadn't  gone 
to  college  myself,  and  I  had  a  deep  respect  for 
formal  learning,  so  I  simply  decided  that  Jamie's 
reading  and  thinking  were  too  deep  for  me  to  un- 
derstand. I  didn't  mind.  I  was  content  that  they 
should  be. 

Then  there  was  the  playboy  Jamie,  of  his  sopho- 
more year.  Gone  were  the  philosophical  little 
magazines,  and  in  their  place  was  a  Greek  letter 
fraternity  whose  members  preferred  large,  slickly 
expensive  periodicals,  filled  with  cartoons  and 
men's  fashion  suggestions.  Jamie  was  very  much 
the  man  of  the  world  when  he  came  home  for  vaca- 
tion after  that  year. 

It  was  in  his  Junior  year  that  his  willingness 
to  accept  other  people's  standards,  other  people's 
words,  all  at  their  face  value,  brought  Jamie  to 
disaster.  I  never  did  know  the  full  story,  but 
pieced  together,  it  was  this:  Jamie  got  to  know 
Donald  Rittenhouse,  a  lawyer  and  politician  who 
had  graduated  from  Aggie  fifteen  years  before. 
Mr.  Rittenhouse,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  had  a 
grudge  against  the  trustees  of  the  University — and 
Jamie  was  the  editor  of  Campus  Talk,  the  school's 
daily  newspaper,  which  made  him  a  very  useful 
person  for  Mr.  Rittenhouse  to  know  and  impress. 
-  The  first  any  of  us  back  in  Briarsville  knew  about 
it  was  when  Campus  Talk  appeared  with  a  front- 
page editorial  which  intimated  that  there  was  graft 
and  mismanagement  in  the  administration  of  the 
University.  It  was  a  cleverly  written  editorial, 
mostly;  it  didn't  actually  accuse  anyone,  but  by 
means  of  questions  it  insinuated  a  great  deal. 

Of  course  it  created  a  tremendous  furore,  all 
over  the  state.  City  papers  picked  up  the  story, 
and  sent  reporters  to  see  Jamie  and  the  president 
of  the  school  and  all  the  trustees.  The  president 
answered  the  questions  Jamie  had  asked  in  his  edi- 
torial simply  by  denying  them.  Most  of  the  news- 
papers believed  his  denials  and  a  few  didn't.  These 
hinted  that  the  next  time  the  state  legislature  met 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  a  formal  investiga- 
tion— which  was  apparently  the  result  Mr.  Ritten- 
house had  been  aiming  for  when  he  got  Jamie 
whipped  up  to  writing  and  printing  the  editorial. 

But  when  all  the  talk  and  all  the  excitement  were 
over,  Jamie  had  been  suspended  from  school  for  a 
month. 

He  was  bitter  about  the  whole  episode.  "Bunch 
of  old  fogies  running  that  University,"  he  said  when 
he  came  home.  "Just  because  one  of  the  students 
dared  to  criticize  them,  they  suspend  him— and  yet 
when  graduation  time  comes  around  they'll  mumble 
a  lot  of  lip-service  about  looking  to  the  youth  of 
the  nation  to  carry  on  its  ideals.  They  don't  really 
want  young  people  to  do  anything  but  just  exactly 
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what  they're  told  to  do!" 

"But  Jamie — "  I  was  puzzled;  I 
wanted  to  understand  what  had 
really  happened.  "Were  the  ac- 
cusations you  made  true?" 

"Well  .  .  ."  For  a  moment  he  was 
embarrassed,  hesitant.  "I  thought 
they  were,  and  I  still  think  so.  Mr. 
Rittenhouse  said  they  were.  .  .  . 
But  anyway,  I  didn't  actually  make 
any  accusations.  I  only  asked  ques- 
tions." 

He  didn't  seem  to  realize  that  a 
question,  sometimes,  can  be  very 
much  of  an  accusation.  His  reason- 
ing seemed  all  wrong  to  me,  but 
I  didn't  want  to  say  so.  I  wanted 
to  think  Jamie  was  perfect.  And 
he  really  was — to  me. 

As  it  turned  out,  Jamie  never 
went  back  to  school,  even  after  his 
month's  suspension  was  up.  Dad 
Lockhead,  who  could  be  stern  some- 
times, knew  when  to  be  kind.  "For- 
get college,  son,"  he  told  Jamie. 
"This  farm  will  go  to  you  and  your 
brothers  some  day  so  you  might  as 
well  take  over  at  once.  From  now 
on,  the  Lockhead  place  is  owned 
and  operated  by  Robert  Lockhead 
and  Sons.  Profits  will  be  split 
equally  and  losses  will  be  shared 
by   all   alike." 

Losses  were  few  and  far  between 
on  the  Lockhead  farm.  Robert 
Lockhead  was  a  Scot  who  had  land- 
ed in  America  when  he  was  a  boy 
and  had  settled  on  750  acres  of  land 
fronting  on  what  is  now  the  Lincoln 
Highway.  His  huge  house  was  a 
castle  by  Briarsville  standards  and 
Dad  ruled  over  it  fairly,  honestly, 
simply.  His  wife  had  died  when 
little  Katherine,  his  only  daughter, 


was  born,  and  now  his  children 
and  his  land  were  everything  he 
cared  for. 

Jamie  was  glad  to  stay  home. 
The  suspension  had  hurt  his  pride, 
his  ego — and  anyway,  he'd  decided, 
he  wanted  to  settle  down  and  be 
married. 

"I'm  not  much,  I  guess,  Mar- 
garet," he  said.  "But  what  there  is 
of  me  is  yours." 

Even  if  there  hadn't  been  much 
to  Jamie,  I'd  have  married  him 
anyway.  I  loved  him  terribly.  In 
fact,  I  had  seldom  gone  out  with 
anybody  else.  We'd  met  when  we 
were  in  high  school,  and  after  our 
first  date  there  was  never  anybody 
but  him  in  my  life. 

We  were  married  in  the  Briars- 
ville Presbyterian  Church  with  Dad 
Lockhead  serving  as  best  man  and 
Jamie's  brothers,  Douglas  and 
Angus,  acting  as  ushers.  After  our 
honeymoon  in  the  Wisconsin  Dells 
we  returned  to  the  farm  and  began 
to  live  the  good  life  as  folks  like 
the  Lockheads  live  it  in  small  com- 
munities all  over  America.  There 
was  a  war  in  Europe,  and  we  read 
about  it  in  the  papers,  but  it  all 
seemed  very  far  away.  Vast  plains 
and  high  mountains  and  deep  seas 
were  on  every  side  of  us.  We  were 
in  the  heart  of  America.  We 
couldn't  be  touched. 

Douglas  was  a  year  older  than 
Jamie,  but  he  was  still  unmarried, 
and  Angus  was  two  years  younger, 
so  I  slipped  naturally  into  the  posi- 
tion of  being,  their  sister  and  Dad's 
daughter  as  well  as  Jamie's  wife. 
I  liked  mothering  seven-year-old 
Katherine  and  I  liked  being  sister  - 


"Friend?"  Jamie  was  scornful.  "You 
don't  know  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
Get  out — and  don't  ever  come  back!" 


counsellor  to   the   other  two   boys. 

Most  of  all,  though,  I  liked  being! 
Jamie's  wife.    He  was  the  constant 
romantic,  a  never-ending  source  of 
excitement,  always  the  eager  lover 
and  never  the  dull,   bored  spouse. 

He  was  thoughtful  in  small  ways 
too.  "You're  the  prettiest  woman 
in  the  world,"  he'd  tell  me  often. 
And  when  he  came  back  from  town 
he  always  brought  me  what  he 
called  "a  small  something."  By  the 
time  we'd  been  married  a  year, 
these  small  somethings  had  ac- 
cumulated until  our  room  began  to 
look  like  a  specialty  shop.  My 
closet  was  filled  with  feminine  lux- 
uries, all  handpicked  by  him,  and 
my  friends  called  me  the  best 
dressed  bride  in  town.  I  was  cer- 
tainly the  happiest — at  least,  I  was 
during  that  first  year. 

People  can  change,  sometimes, 
and  those  who  love  them  never 
know  until  some  incident,  small  in 
itself  perhaps,  opens  their  eyes. 
And  then  they  are  surprised  and 
shocked  because  they  didn't  see  the 
change  coming  all  along.  It  was 
that  way  with  Jamie,  and  with  me. 
One  day  he  didn't  bring  back  a 
present  for  me  from  town,  and  I 
hardly  noticed  the  omission.  I  said 
to  myself  that  our  marriage  was 
growing  up,  that  it  had  passed  the 
stage  when  such  little  attentions 
were  necessary,  and  that  it  was 
much  better  for  Jamie  not  to  spend 
the  money.  And  when  he  took  to 
going  into  town  one  evening  a  week, 
all  by  himself,  I  said  nothing  be- 
cause I  felt  it  was  his  right  to  come 
and  go  as  he  pleased,  to  seek  his 
own  male  interests. 

Nights  when  Jamie  was  home,  he 
would  frequently  read  late,  some- 
times sitting  propped  up  in  the 
twin  bed  next  to  mine  until  mid- 
night. Luckily,  having  the  light 
burning  didn't  bother  me.  I  knew 
Jamie  was  still  interested  in  politics 
despite  his  unfortunate  experience 
with  Mr.  Rittenhouse,  and  that  he 
read  a  lot  of  political  economy  and 
world  history.  I  approved  of  this. 
Any  time  he  took  from  me  to  give 
to  his  books  was  time  invested,  I 
thought.  I  couldn't  have  loved  him 
so  much  if  he'd  been  the  kind  of 
man  who  wasn't  interested  in  pub- 
lic welfare  just  because  he  didn't 
have  to  worry  about  his  private 
welfare. 

Just  once  did  I  turn  in  my  own 
bed  and  ask  Jamie  what  he  was 
reading. 

"Nothing  you'd  understand,"  he 
answered,  so  abstractedly  as  to  be 
almost  gruff:  "Just  some  stuff  that 
interests  me."  And  with  that  I  had 
to  be  content: 

It  was  little  Katherine  who  finally 
brought    Continued    on    page   73 
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'Lefs  take  our  happiness  while  we  can!" 
lSow9  too  late,  Carla  remembered  those 
words  and  cried  out  for  another  chance 


WHEN  I  looked  outdoors  that 
night  before  I  dressed,  I  saw 
that  the  evening  was  beauti- 
ful. I  stood,  breathing  in  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  damp  cool  air,  fragrant 
with  lilac  blossoms,  loving  it,  feeling 
a  melting  sense  of  joy  in  it,  and  yet 
— I  wished  it  would  rain.  Because 
it  was  too  lovely.  Too  lovely  a  night 
to  be  with  Jay. 

It  was  our  last  evening  together — 
or  ought  to  be.  That  was  the  point. 
Would  it  be,  could  I  possibly  say 
goodbye,  with  Jay  and  this  soft 
night  in  league  together  against  me? 

Did  you  ever  feel  rich  excited 
anticipation  and  deep  dread,  all  at 
the  same  time?  Did  you  fear  tempta- 
tion— and  yearn  for  it,  too? 

Then  you  know  how  I  felt  as  I 
closed  the  door  on  the  tree-lined 
avenue  that  led  to  the  shadowy 
green  of  the  campus  and  went  back 
into  my  boarding  house.  I  smiled 
at  Mrs.  Grayson  and  agreed  with  her 
that  it  was  a  fine  night  for  a  big 
occasion.  She  thought  we  were  talk- 
ing about  my  graduation.  But  to  me 
the  cap  and  gown  that  I  would  wear 
tonight  over  my  white  dress  were 
only  incidental. 

Two  months  ago  I  had  not  felt 
that  way.  Then  this  night  loomed 
ahead  huge  and  important —  Com- 
mencement, spelled  with  a  big  C. 
The  C  stood  for  something  else,  too: 
my  Career.  I  had  studied  design 
and  decoration;  during  my  last  year 
the  sketches  I'd  sold  had  added 
enough  to  Mother's  dwindling  funds 
to  see  me  through  college.  Two 
months  ago  I  had  looked  ahead  and 
seen  my  life  shape  up  into  the  exact 
pattern  I  wanted:  a  job  waiting  for 
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me  in  the  decorating  department  of 
Wendell's,  Incorporated,  with  a 
salary  sufficient  to  swing  a  little 
apartment  for  Mother  and  me  where 
she  could  settle  back  and  take  the 
rest  she  needed  after  her  years  of 
struggle  which  had  literally  worn 
her  out.  It  was  good  and  satisfying, 
this  life  I  saw  ahead;  even  exciting, 
for  my  work  held  more  thrills  than 
any  date  with  men  had  given  me — 
up  till  then.  But  that  was  before, 
at  a  party,  I  met  Jay  Dawes.  Dr. 
Jay  Dawes — not  that  it  made  any 
difference  to  me  that  there  was  a 
"doctor"  before  his  name.  He  might 
as  well  have  been  a  lawyer, 
merchant,  or  chief. 

And  now,  this  Commencement 
night  was  to  be  our  last  together. 
It  must  be,  if  I  were  to  carry  out 
my  obligations  to  my  mother  and 
Jay  were  to  make  realities  of  his 
dreams.  If  there  had  been  nothing 
else  in  the  world  but  our  love  for 
each  other,  things  would  have  been 
so  simple  .  .  .  But  we  could  not  build 
a  life  together  without  hurting 
someone  else. 

l^OR  Jay  had  his  obligations,  too. 

He  was  an  interne  in  the  Univer- 
sity Hospital  now,  but  in  a  month 
his  internship  would  be  over.  To  an- 
other man  that  would  have  meant 
freedom  to  start  a  practice,  to  marry 
and  have  a  home.  To  Jay  it  meant 
only  another  step  toward  the  future 
he  and  his  father  had  planned  for 
him  when  he  was  a  boy.  His  father 
was  a  doctor  in  a  little  town  called 
Grey  Mountain — the  only  doctor  in 
the  midst  of  a  not  very  prosperous 
farm  community,  and  painfully 
overworked.  It  had  been  his  dream 
— and  Jay's,  too — to  establish  a  co- 
operative clinic  there  in  Grey 
Mountain,  a  practical  experiment  in 
preventive  medicine.  But  he  could 
not  do  it  alone.  He  must  have  Jay's 
help.  That  was  the  goal  Jay  had 
set  himself,  for  which  he  was  pre- 
paring now — years  of  patient,  poorly 
paid  toil  in  the  service  of  an  ideal. 

Before  he  was  ready  for  Grey 
Mountain  and  his  father,  there  must 
be  another  year  of  training  as  resi- 
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dent  surgeon  at  the  University  Hos- 
pital; and  even  when  that  was  over 
he  would  not  be  able  to  afford  a 
wife.  Least  of  all  a  wife  who  had 
a  mother  dependent  on  her. 

There  was  no  way  out  of  the 
dilemma.     No  way  at  all. 

The  minute  I  heard  Jay's  step  on 
the  porch,  I  knew  he  shared  my 
tenseness.  I  don't  know  how  I  knew, 
but  my  ears — like  the  rest  of  me — 
had  taken  on  acuteness,  sensitivity 
that  was  actually  painful,  respond- 
ing to  the  slightest  flicker  of  change 
in  Jay's  mood. 

But  there  was  something  more  I 
sensed  tonight,  even  before  I  saw 
him.  The  half-tormented,  half- 
ecstatic  look  of  strain  that  had  been 
on  his  face  these  last  few  weeks  was 
gone.  For  some  reason  he  shared 
only  my  excitement,  and  not  my 
dread. 

He  grinned  down  at  me,  his  teeth 
flashing  white  in  the  dim  light  of 
the  porch.  "How  come  the  gardenia 
pallor?"  he  asked.  "Don't  tell  me 
you're  scared  to  graduate." 

So  that  was  his  line,  pretending 
there  was  nothing  at  stake  tonight 
but  a  roll  of  imitation  sheepskin 
with  a  ribbon  around  it.  All  right, 
two  could  play  this  game.  "Petri- 
fied," I  told  him,  managing  a  smile. 

"You  understand,"  Jay  said  as  we 
walked  down  the  avenue,  "that  my 
reference  to  your  gardenia  pallor 
was  not  derogatory.  You  happen  to 
be  looking  very,  very  exquisite 
tonight." 

See  how  he  talked?  That  was 
Jay,  his  words  always  light  and 
casual,  with  a  sort  of  extravagant 
artificiality  that  contrasted  breath- 
takingly  with  the  tone  in  which  he 
said  them:  a  little  husky,  almost 
brusque,  like  a  boy  who  speaks  with 
extra  toughness  to  keep  his  voice 
from  breaking.  And  the  look  in  his 
dark  hazel  eyes — the  way  he  nar- 
rowed them  so  that  they  were  just 
glints  and  shadows  between  the 
thick  black  absurdly  curly  lashes, 
as  if  he  had  to  focus  intensely  to 
make  sure  he  missed  none  of  me. 
Another  thing  was  the  way  he  held 
his  lips — such  red  lips  for  a  man — 
held  them  tensely  firm,  but  with 
their  corners  moving  just  a  little  so 
that  I  could  see  the  deep  clefts  that 
must  have  been  dimples  once,  ap- 
pear and  disappear  in  the  lean 
planes  of  his  cheeks.  Oh,  Jay — I 
can't  write  any  more  of  how  you 
looked,  I  can't  bear  it  now — 

But  you  see  why  I  went  to  my 
graduation  almost  unaware  of  what 
was  going  on  around  me.  I  don't 
remember  anything  I  did  after  Jay 
left  me  in  the  clamor  of  the  Audi- 
torium basement  while  he  went  to 
the  hotel  for  Mother.  Somehow  I 
must   have   arrived   at   the   proper 


place  beneath  the  swaying  Chinese 
lanterns  when  my  name  was  called, 
for  I  remember  the  fresh-pine  smell 
of  the  platform  mingled  with  the 
scent  of  roses  when  I  caught  that 
momentary  glimpse  of  Mother  and 
Jay  down  there  among  those  faces.  ' 
I  saw  Mother's  eyes  shining  with 
tears  but  her  face  soft  with  happy 
peace.  Oh,  I  must  keep  it  that  way! 
She  had  been  so  brave,  so  cheerful, 


We  touched  me  with  a  doctor's 
hands.  "Here,  my  dear."  And 
he  made  me  drink  something 
bitter  and  fizzy  he  had  mixed. 
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she  was  the  loveliest  person  I  knew. 
I  would  do  anything  for  her. 

Anything?  Even  give  up  Jay? 
My  eyes  went  to  him,  there  beside 
her.  I  felt  the  quick  hot  response 
my  body  always  made  to  him.  He 
looked  far  from  peaceful,  but  again 
I  knew  that  he  did  not  share  my 
torn  sense  of  conflict.  His  smile  was 
gay  with  a  reckless  sort  of  abandon 
I'd  never  seen  on  his  face  before. 
Again  my  own  fear  sharpened.  Why 
was  he  so  changed,  so  suddenly  free 
from  pain  over  the  separation  that 
was  right  upon  us? 

It  was  Mother  and  Jay  who  talked, 
walking  to  her  hotel,  Jay  saying 
those  sweet,  gently  kidding  things 
to  her  that  made  her  feel  young 
each  time  she  saw  him.  Then  we 
had  left  her,  and  were  walking  on 
together,  Jay's  hand  warm  and 
strong  on  my  bare  arm.   He  led  me 


away,  his  firm  footsteps  and  my 
quick  heel  clicks  making  their  fa- 
miliar counterpoint  on  the  flagstones 
of  the  walk  leading  down  to  the 
river. 

He  said  at  last  as  we  stood  lean- 
ing over  the  parapet  on  the  bridge, 
"Have  you  noticed  anything  differ- 
ent, tonight,  about  me?" 

"Anything?"  I  echoed  stupidly.  I 
was  not  ready  yet,  to  fight.  Couldn't 
we  have  a  little  while  out  here  above 
the  river  together  in  the  light  of  the 
moon  that  always  seemed  to  shine 
for  Jay  and  me?  So  I  pretended  to 
study  him,  from  sandy  brush  of  hair 
paled  by  the  moon,  down  the  strong 
length  of  him,  but  that  was  foolish, 
for  it  only  made  me  dizzy  with  love 
for  him.  "A — a  new  necktie!"  I 
brought  out  in  a  sort  of  squeak. 

"You  don't  do  that  very  well,"  he 
said,  half  fondly,  half  impatiently. 
"That  light  touch." 

"No.    I   guess   I   don't   feel  very 
light,   tonight."    My  voice  sounded 
tired   and   almost   sad   in   my   own , 
ears.    "What  is  it,  Jay?" 

He  said,  "Nothing  much.  Merely 
that  I've  solved'  our  problem.  Just 
that  we  can  be  married  in  a  month, 
the  day  I  finish  my  internship." 
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I  opened  my  mouth,  but  he  went 
on  with  a  sort  of  angry  rush.  "Oh, 
I  haven't  forgotten  your  obligations 
to  your  mother,  don't  worry.  You 
can  take  your  job  as  you  planned, 
and  help  your  mother.  The  only 
difference  is  that  you'll  be  living 
with  me  instead  of  with  her.  Is  that 
okay  with  you?" 

T  DIDN'T  dare  think  how  okay  that 
would  be.  I  had  to  hang  on  to  my 
control.  "But,  Jay,  your  residency 
isn't  in  the  city.  It's  here."  I  held 
myself  firm  against  the  springing, 
leaping  joy  that  was  trying  to  get 
at  me. 

He  shrugged.  "You  can't  have 
everything.  What's  a  $25  a  month 
job  as  resident  surgeon  compared 
with  $5,000  a  year  as  assistant  to 
Dr.  Willard  Fox  of  Park  Avenue?" 
I  couldn't  speak.  I  couldn't  say, 
"It's  not  the  money,  Jay!  When  did 
you  ever  think  of  money  before, 
about  your  work?  Have  you  for- 
gotten what  this  residency  means 
as  honor,  as  training  to  make  your 
dream — and  your  father's  lifelong 
dream — come  true?"  But  I  was  too 
shocked  to  speak. 

And  he  went  on,  a  new  callous 
frivolity  in  his  tone.  "Dr.  Fox  ad- 
mires my  bedside  manner.  Seems 
it's  just  what  he  needs  for  some  of 
his  patients  who  find  his  slightly 
marred  by  his  gray  hairs." 

"Jay — "  I  tried  to  begin,  but  I 
still  couldn't  find  my  voice. 

"But  we'll  be  together,"  he  said 
with  sudden  warmth,  himself  again. 
I  leaned  against  him,  forgetting 
everything  but  the  beat  of  blood  in 
my  wrists  and  temples,  the  rich 
aliveness  stirring  and  pulsing 
through  my  whole  body.  He  said 
against  my  hair,  "A  man's  got  a 
right  to  choose."  And  then  against 
my  neck,  his  lips  hard  and  urgent, 
"I'm  taking  you,  Carla." 

"Oh,  Jay,  then  take  me!"  I  cried 
out,  my  voice  coming  again  with 
wild  strength.  "Take  me  now!  I'll 
go  away  with  you  anywhere,  do 
anything  you  want  me  to,  but  not — " 
He  thrust  me  away.  He  said  in  a 
tone  that  was  fierce  and  cold  at  the 
same  time,  mocking  me:  "  'Take  me, 
but  not — '  That's  you,  always,  your 
brand  of  passion.  Kissing  me  and 
giving  me  arguments.  Surrendering 
yourself  and  setting  the  limits  of 
your  surrender.  Telling  me  to  take 
you  and  then  saying  how  much  of 
you  I  can  have — " 

He  had  turned  away  from  me 
toward  the  shore  from  which  we 
had  walked,  as  if  he  would  return 
there. 

I  had  never  been  so  hurt,  so  deeply 
wounded.  And,  of  course,  my  anger 
came  up  to  match  his.  I  said  coldly, 
"All  right.    Continued  on  page   59 
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"He'll  hate  you  when  he  knows  the  truth!"  Jean's 
conscience  told  her.  But  what  began  as  a  gay  de- 
ception had  become  a  force  that  ruled  her  whole 
life,    and  days  passed  while  she    kept   her   secret 


ONLY  today  I  was  thinking  how 
different  my  life  would  have 
been,  if  I  had  been  born  one 
year  later!  Because  then  I  would 
have  come  to  New  York  in  the 
autumn  of  1941,  instead  of  in  the 
autumn  of  1940.  And  then,  when 
I  passed  it,  the  showroom  of  Jupiter 
Motors  would  have  been  closed 
and  .  .  . 

Well,  I  wasn't  born  a  year  later 
and  I  came  to  New  York  in  1940 — 
and  with  such  high  hopes!  Oh,  I 
knew  other  girls  had  come  before 
me — gills  just  as  pretty  and  just 
as  talented  as  I  was — and  that  they 
hadn't  become  great  actresses.  I 
knew  that  with  one  part  of  my 
mind,  but  the  other  part  kept  say- 
ing, "With  me,  it  will  be  different." 

It  wasn't.. 

I  did  all  the  things  hopeful  young 
actresses  have  always  done  in  New 
York.  I  lived  in  a  rooming  house 
in  the  West  Forties.  I  spent  hours 
every  day,  making  the  rounds  of  the 
agents'  and  producers'  offices.  I  sat 
around  in  the  Walgreen's  drugstore, 
nursing  a  nickel  coke,  trying  to 
pick  up  tips  on  who  was  casting. 
Finally,  I  got  a  job.  I  was  cast  as  a 
parlor  maid  in  a  play  which  closed 
after   three  performances. 

By  that  time,  it  was  Spring  and 
the  theatrical  season  was  practi- 
cally over  and  I  was  penniless 
and  without  a  job.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  Kay,  I  wouldn't  even  have  had 
the  fare  back  home  to  Marston. 

Kay  and  I  had  begun  rooming  to- 
gether in  December.  I  never  knew 
why  she  bothered  with  me,  unless 
it  was  because  I  reminded  her  of 
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herself  as  she  must  Have  been  ten 
years  ago.  She  was  only  twenty- 
eight  years  old,  but  she  always 
talked  to  me  like  a  grandmother. 
She  considered  herself  an  "old- 
timer"  on  Broadway. 

"When  you've  been  around  as 
long  as  I  have — "  she'd  say  and 
then  add  quickly,  "only  I  hope  you 
won't  be — " 

When  we  finally  decided  there 
was  nothing  left  for  me  to  do  but 
go  back  home,  Kay  was  frankly 
delighted.  "You're  too  sweet  to  be 
kicked  around  in  this  town,"  she 
said.  "You'd  better  go  back  and 
marry  this  Homer,  or  Horace,  or 
whatever  his  name  is,  and  raise  a 
lot  of  fat,  healthy  babies." 

"But  I  don't  love  Harold!"  I 
sniffled.  "If  I  loved  him,  I'd  give 
up  all  this  business  about  being  an 
actress." 

Kay's  eyes  softened,  suddenly, 
lost  their  usual  sparkling  cynicism. 
"I  wonder  if  you  really  would — " 
she  said  softly. 

I  knew  what  she  meant.  Once, 
Kay  had  been  in  love,  but  her 
dreams  of  becoming  a  great  actress 
had  been  too  strong.  She  and  her 
John  had  quarreled — and  parted. 
Now,  he  was  J.  K.  Richards,  a  sort 
of  modern  Midas,  with  his  brains 
and  money  invested  in  a  dozen  en- 
terprises, among  them  the  building 
and  renting  of  some  of  the  biggest 
electric  signs  on  Broadway.  And 
she  was  Kay  Coster,  an  obscure  and 
unsuccessful  actress,  who  had  even 
changed  her  name  so  that  he  would 
never  know  how  her  bright  dreams 
had.  been  tarnished  by  reality. 


"Kay,  I'm  sorry,"  I  said,  putting 
my  arm  about  her. 

But  she  flashed  on  that  glittering, 
brittle  smile  of  hers  and  said, 
"Never  pity  a  dope,  honey."  She 
pulled  open  the  closet  door  and 
started  throwing  my  dresses  at  me. 
"Come  on,"  she  ordered,  "get  your 
things  packed.  You're  catching  that 
three-thirty  bus." 

There  was  nothing  I  wanted  to  do 
less.  I  couldn't  help  thinking  about 
all  the  people  back  home  and  what 
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they  would  say.  I  could  almost 
hear  them  whispering  about  my 
"dure.  I  could  even  hear  them 
smfnng—sorne  of  them — about  my 
coming  back  to  marry  Harold,  after 
Id  discovered  I  couldn't  do  better 
for  myself. 

None  of  this  was  true,  but  I  knew 
'hey'd  never  understand.  They 
wouldn't  believe  that  the  show  I'd 
wen  in  had  not  closed  because  it 
wiled,  but  because  the  star  and  the 
D«ker  had  had  a  quarrel.  They 
adcust,  lg42 


would  just  smile  and  go  right  on 
believing  I  was  a  flop.  I  could  never 
explain  to  them  that  there  were 
hundreds  of  young  girls  like  me  for 
every  small  part  that  came  up  and 
that,  sometimes,  it  took  years  be- 
fore a  young  actress  ever  got  a 
chance  to  show  what  she  really 
could  do. 

That  was  the  part  that  hurt  most. 
I  didn't  feel  that  I'd  had  a  real 
chance.  I  still  believed  in  myself, 
in  my  talent,  and  it  seemed  so  un- 


The  next  moment  we  were  shak- 
ing hands.  Looking  into  his 
gray  eyes,  hearing  his  deep 
voice,  I  could  hardly  breathe. 


fair  to  have  to  give  it  up,  just  be- 
cause I  didn't  have  enough  money. 

Kay  plunked  herself  down  on  my 
suitcase  and  struggled  with  the 
snap.  "There!"  she  said.  "You're 
all  ready.  Powder  your  nose  and 
let's   go." 

She  chattered  gayly,  locking  the 
door  on  our  room — the  room  that 
was  going  to  be  hers  alone,  now. 
I  could  tell  she  wasn't  as  cheerful 
as  she  tried  to  sound.  I  guess  she 
was  torn     Continued  on  page  48 


IN  LIVING  PORTRAITS 

Now  you  can  meet  them  face  to  face — Rushville  Center's  most  beloved  citizens,  whose 
exciting  private  lives  you  listen  to  every  weekday  over  NBC,  sponsored  by  Oxydol 


MA  PERKINS,  right,  is  sixty  years 
old  and  is  still  an  active  citizen  in 
Rushville  Center  where  she  runs 
a  successful  lumber  yard.  She  is 
a  widow  with  two  grown  daugh- 
ters and  a  son  who  is  now  in  the 
Army.  Her  family  and  friends 
always  seek,  her  out  for  her  ad- 
vice when  they  are  in  trouble  and 
this  shrewd,  kindly,  honest  woman 
is  usually  right  in  her  judgment 
of  people.  Not  long  ago,  when  her 
son-in-law,  Willy  Fitz,  became  in- 
volved with  Zeno  Mortimer,  a  wily 
individual,  it  was  Ma  who  caught 
Zeno  in  his  red-handed  swindle 
and  helped  Willy  clear  himself. 
The  citizens  of  Rushville  Center 
were  against  Ma  Perkins  all 
through  the  Mortimer  affair,  be- 
cause Mortimer  had  promised 
to  put  their  town  "on  the  map," 
but  when  Ma  exposed  him,  she 
earned  their  respect  and  gratitude. 


JOHN  PERKINS  is  a  bachelor,  Ma's 
only  son,  a  shy,  intelligent,  hand- 
some young  man  who  easily  wins 
the  affection  of  everyone  he  meets. 
Not  long  ago,  a  circus  came  to 
town  and  John  fell  in  love  with 
Jessica  Herringbone,  the  daughter 
of  a  ringmaster.  People  in  Rush- 
ville Center  distrusted  the  circus 
folk  and  scoffed  at  John  for  go- 
ing with  the  girl,  but  since  Jessica 
met  the  approval  of  his  mother, 
John  paid  no  attention  to  the  gos- 
sip and  continued  his  courtship. 
Eventually  the  circus  left  Rush- 
ville Center  and  not  long  after, 
John  joined  the  Army.  He  likes 
Army  life,  is  making  fine  progress 
and  wants  to  do  all  he  can  toward 
winning  the  war.  He  is  still  in  love 
with  Jessica  and  they  plan  to  be 
married  and  settle  down  in  Rush- 
ville Center  when  the  war  is  over. 
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EVEY  FITZ  is  Ma  Perkins'  elder  daughter,  a  very  unpredictable  young  woman  with  illusions  of  grandeur. 
Evey  is  a  social  climber  and  makes  Willy  Fitz,  her  husband,  miserable  whenever  she  tries  to  transform 
him  into  a  social  butterfly.  She  has  been  trying  to  teach  him  to  play  bridge  this  year  and  is  quite 
disgusted  with  his  slow  progress.  In  spite  of  her  social  pretensions,  Evey  is  very  loyal  and  is  quick 
to  help  all  those  she  loves.  She  is  a  fine  mother,  a  good  housewife,  and  utterly  devoted  to  her  son,  Junior. 
When  Willy  inherited  some  money  a  short  time  ago,  she  became  snobbish  and  thought  nobody  in 
Rushville  Center  was  quite  good  enough  for  her.  But  when  her  husband  got  into  trouble  she  stood 
faithfully  by  his  side,  dropped  her  unbearable  attitude  and  has  now  become  a  sweet,  simple  housewife. 
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SHUFFLE  SHOBER,  though  not  re- 
lated to  the  Perkinses,  is  as  much  one 
of  the  family  as  anyone  could  be.  He's 
Ma  Perkins'  oldest  friend  and  partner 
in  the  lumber  yard  business.  He's  a 
lovable  fellow  with  a  wonderful  sense 
of  humor.  He  and  Willy  Fitz  argue 
constantly  about  everything  under  the 
sun.  Willy  always  gets  angry — which 
is  why  Shuffle  keeps  leading  him  on. 
Shuffle  is  the  most  devoted  person  Ma 
knows.  He  is  wise,  too,  in  a  salty,  dig- 
nified way  all  his  own.  Shuffle  was  a 
friend  of  Ma's  husband — in  fact  his 
best  friend — and  he  feels  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  watch  out  for  the  family.  This 
he  has  been  doing  all  his  life  and  Ma 
and  her  family  not  only  love  Shuffle 
but  rely  on  his  loyalty  and  good  sense. 
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WILLY  FITZ  (left)  believes 
that  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to 
make  a  million  dollars.  He  man- 
ages the  lumber  yard  for  Ma 
Perkins,  his  mother-in-law,  but 
she  manages  Willy.  This  is  quite 
a  task,  as  Willy,  in  his  sincere 
but  foolish  way,  is  forever  plung- 
ing into  wild  schemes.  His  latest 
fiasco  with  Zeno  Mortimer  should 
have  taught  him  a  lesson,  but  it 
didn't.  Zeno  talked  Willy  into  in- 
vesting his  inheritance  in  a  stock 
swindle  and  Willy  was  foolish 
enough  to  involve  most  of  Rush- 
ville  Center's  citizens.  When  Zeno 
absconded  with  the  money,  Willy 
had  the  whole  town  down  on  his 
head.  Willy  and  Ma  caught  up 
with  Zeno  in  New  York,  but  the 
swindler  threatened  to  send  Willy 
to  jail  if  they  exposed  him.  Much 
to  everyone's  surprise,  Willy 
risked  this  and  called  Zeno's  bluff. 
Ma  was  quite  proud  of  him.  Willy 
has  no  sense  of  humor  and  is 
constantly  being  teased  by  Shuffle 
Shober.  He  never  has  any  money, 
but   loves  to  talk  as  if  he   had. 
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LAURA  TOOHEY  (left)  is  a  self- 
centered,  unwholesome,  scheming 
woman.  Years  ago,  D.  Pemberton 
Toohey  fell  in  love  with  her  because 
she  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  he 
had  ever  seen.  Soon  after  their  mar- 
riage, Laura  began  to  make  life  un- 
bearable for  her  husband.  And,  be- 
cause of  her,  he  became  involved  in  a 
scandal  which  disgraced  him.  Laura 
then  divorced  him  and  took  custody 
of  their  son,  whose  life  she  has  almost 
completely  ruined.  Now  her  ex- 
husband  has  come  back  again  and 
wants  his  son.  Laura  believes  that  he 
is  only  after  his  son's  money — and  in- 
tends to  prevent  him  from  getting  it. 
She  is  not  as  young  and  beautiful  as 
she  was  and  is  desperately  in  love  with 
Phil  Becker,  an  evil  young  man.  It  is 
easy  to  hate  Laura,  but  you  pity  her 
weakness  and  gullibility  concerning 
Phil  Becker,  who  is  making  a  fool  of  her. 


D.  PEMBERTON  TOOHEY  came 
to  Rushville  Center  many  years 
ago,  a  broken  and  defeated  man. 
Not  much  was  known  about  his 
past  except  that  he  had  been  di- 
vorced and  that  his  shrewish  wife 
had  received  custody  of  their  son. 
He  soon  met  Ma  Perkins  whose 
help  and  inspiration  put  him  back 
on  his  feet,  and  he  started  a  small 
law  practice.  For  years  his  one 
secret  desire  was  to  see  his  son.  He 
finally  went  to  New  York  because 
he  heard  the  boy's  habits  were  dis- 
graceful. Ma  advised  against  the 
trip  because  Toohey  would  be  risk- 
ing the  dreams  of  many  years. 
Toohey  went  anyway.  When 
Toohey  found  out  that  his  son  was 
truly  a  wastrel,  he  collapsed  from 
heartbreak.  Ma  Perkins  left  soon 
after  for  New  York  to  see  if  she 
could     not     help     D.    Pemberton. 
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FAY  PERKINS  HENDERSON ,  Ma's  younger  daughter,  married  Congressman  Paul  Henderson  and  went 
to  live  in  Washington.  Her  husband,  a  fine  man,  became  involved  with  a  crook  named  Burman.  If  Paul 
exposed  Burman,  it  meant  his  political  ruin.  Ma  Perkins  advised  Paul  to  risk  his  career  rather  than  let  a 
scoundrel  go  free.  In  helping  the  Army  round  up  Burman  and  his  gang,  Paul  was  killed.  When  his 
sacrifice  was  made  known,  he  became  a  national  hero,  but  this  did  not  lessen  the  tragedy  for  Fay,  who 
loved  him  deeply.  She  returned  to  Rushville  Center,  where  it  was  learned  that  she  was  about  to  have  a 
baby.  When  the  baby  came,  it  was  a  girl,  and  they  named  her  Paulette,  in  memory  of  her  father.  Fay 
misses  her  husband  terribly,  but  Ma's  understanding   has  helped  her  adjust  herself  to  her  new  life. 


AUGUST,    1942 
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"He'll  hate  you  when  he  knows  the  truth!"  Jean's 
conscience  told  her.  But  what  began  as  a  gay  de- 
ception had  become  a  force  that  ruled  her  whole 
life,    and  days  passed  while  she    kept   her    secret 


ONLY  today  I  was  thinking  how 
different  my  life  would  have 
been,  if  I  had  been  born  one 
year  later!  Because  then  I  would 
have  come  to  New  York  in  the 
autumn  of  1941,  instead  of  in  the 
autumn  of  1940.  And  then,  when 
I  passed  it,  the  showroom  of  Jupiter 
Motors  would  have  been  closed 
and  ... 

Well,  I  wasn't  born  a  year  later 
and  I  came  to  New  York  in  1940 — 
and  with  such  high  hopes!  Oh,  1 
knew  other  girls  had  come  before 
me — girls  just  as  pretty  and  just 
as  talented  as  I  was — and  that  they 
hadn't  become  great  actresses.  I 
knew  that  with  one  part  of  my 
mind,  but  the  other  part  kept  say- 
ing, "With  me,  it  will  be  different." 

It  wasn't.. 

I  did  all  the  things  hopeful  young 
actresses  have  always  done  in  New 
York.  I  lived  in  a  rooming  house 
in  the  West  Forties.  I  spent  hours 
every  day,  making  the  rounds  of  the 
agents'  and  producers'  offices.  I  sat 
around  in  the  Walgreen's  drugstore, 
nursing  a  nickel  coke,  trying  to 
pick  up  tips  on  who  was  casting. 
Finally,  I  got  a  job.  I  was  cast  as  a 
parlor  maid  in  a  play  which  closed 
after   three  performances. 

By  that  time,  it  was  Spring  and 
the  theatrical  season  was  practi- 
cally over  and  I  was  penniless 
and  without  a  job.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  Kay,  I  wouldn't  even  have  had 
the  fare  back  home  to  Marston. 

Kay  and  I  had  begun  rooming  to- 
gether in  December.  I  never  knew 
why  she  bothered  with  me,  unless 
it  was  because  I  reminded  her  of 


herself  as  she  must  have  been  ten 
years  ago.  She  was  only  twenty- 
eight  years  old,  but  she  always 
talked  to  me  like  a  grandmother. 
She  considered  herself  an  "old- 
timer"  on  Broadway. 

"When  you've  been  around  as 
long  as  I  have — "  she'd  say  and 
then  add  quickly,  "only  I  hope  you 
won't  be — " 

When  we  finally  decided  there 
was  nothing  left  for  me  to  do  but 
go  back  home,  Kay  was  frankly 
delighted.  "You're  too  sweet  to  be 
kicked  around  in  this  town,"  she 
said.  "You'd  better  go  back  and 
marry  this  Homer,  or  Horace,  or 
whatever  his  name  is,  and  raise  a 
lot  of  fat,  healthy  babies." 

"But  I  don't  love  Harold!"  I 
sniffled.  "If  I  loved  him,  I'd  give 
up  all  this  business  about  being  an 
actress." 

Kay's  eyes  softened,  suddenly, 
lost  their  usual  sparkling  cynicism. 
"I  wonder  if  you  really  would — " 
she  said  softly. 

I  knew  what  she  meant.  Once, 
Kay  had  been  in  love,  but  her 
dreams  of  becoming  a  great  actress 
had  been  too  strong.  She  and  her 
John  had  quarreled — and  parted. 
Now,  he  was  J.  K.  Richards,  a  sort 
of  modern  Midas,  with  his  brains 
and  money  invested  in  a  dozen  en- 
terprises, among  them  the  building 
and  renting  of  some  of  the  biggest 
electric  signs  on  Broadway.  And 
she  was  Kay  Coster,  an  obscure  and 
unsuccessful  actress,  who  had  even 
changed  her  name  so  that  he  would 
never  know  how  her  bright  dreams 
had.  been  tarnished  by  reality. 


an  original  radio  drama  by  Dena 
Reed,  first  broadcast  over  sta- 
tion WBEN  in  Buffalo,  New  York. 


"Kay,  I'm  sorry,"  I  said,  putting 
my  arm  about  her. 

But  she  flashed  on  that  glittering, 
brittle  smile  of  hers  and  said, 
"Never  pity  a  dope,  honey."  She 
pulled  open  the  closet  door  and 
started  throwing  my  dresses  at  me. 
"Come  on,"  she  ordered,  "get  your 
things  packed.  You're  catching  that 
three-thirty  bus." 

There  was  nothing  I  wanted  to  do 
less.  I  couldn't  help  thinking  about 
all  the  people  back  home  and  what 
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The  next  moment  we  were  shak- 
ing hands.  Looking  info  his 
gray  eyes,  hearing  his  deep 
voice,  I  could  hardly  breathe. 


they  would  say.  I  could  almost 
hear  them  whispering  about  my 
failure.  I  could  even  hear  them 
sniffing — some  of  them — about  my 
coming  back  to  marry  Harold,  after 
I'd  discovered  I  couldn't  do  better 
for  myself. 

None  of  this  was  true,  but  I  knew 
they'd  never  understand.  They 
wouldn't  believe  that  the  show  I'd 
been  in  had  not  closed  because  it 
failed,  but  because  the  star  and  the 
backer  had  had  a  quarrel.     They 


would  just  smile  and  go  right  on 
believing  I  was  a  flop.  I  could  never 
explain  to  them  that  there  were 
hundreds  of  young  girls  like  me  for 
every  small  part  that  came  up  and 
that,  sometimes,  it  took  years  be- 
fore a  young  actress  ever  got  a 
chance  to  show  what  she  really 
could  do. 

That  was  the  part  that  hurt  most. 
I  didn't  feel  that  I'd  had  a  real 
chance.  I  still  believed  in  myself, 
in  my  talent,  and  it  seemed  so  un- 


fair to  have  to  give  it  up,  just  be- 
cause I  didn't  have  enough  money. 

Kay  plunked  herself  down  on  my 
suitcase  and  struggled  with  the 
snap.  "There!"  she  said.  "You're 
all  ready.  Powder  your  nose  and 
let's    go." 

She  chattered  gayly,  locking  the 
door  on  our  room — the  room  that 
was  going  to  be  hers  alone,  now. 
I  could  tell  she  wasn't  as  cheerful 
as  she  tried  to  sound.  I  guess  she 
was  torn     Continued  on  page  48 
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"He'll  hate  you  when  he  knows  the  truth!"  Jean's 
conscience  told  her.  But  what  began  as  a  gay  de- 
ception had  become  a  force  that  ruled  her  whole 
life,    and  days  passed  while  she    kept   her   secret 


ONLY  today  I  was  thinking  how 
different  my  life  would  have 
been,  if  I  had  been  born  one 
year  later!  Because  then  I  would 
have  come  to  New  York  in  the 
autumn  of  1941,  instead  of  in  the 
autumn  of  1940.  And  then,  when 
I  passed  it,  the  showroom  of  Jupiter 
Motors  would  have  been  closed 
and  .  .  . 

Well,  I  wasn't  born  a  year  later 
and  I  came  to  New  York  in  1940 — 
and  with  such  high  hopes!  Oh,  I 
knew  other  girls  had  come  before 
me — giils  just  as  pretty  and  just 
as  talented  as  I  was — and  that  they 
hadn't  become  great  actresses.  I 
knew  that  with  one  part  of  my 
mind,  but  the  other  part  kept  say- 
ing, "With  me,  it  will  be  different." 

It  wasn't.. 

I  did  all  the  things  hopeful  young 
actresses  have  always  done  in  New 
York.  I  lived  in  a  rooming  house 
in  the  West  Forties.  I  spent  hours 
every  day,  making  the  rounds  of  the 
agents'  and  producers'  offices.  I  sat 
around  in  the  Walgreen's  drugstore, 
nursing  a  nickel  coke,  trying  to 
pick  up  tips  on  who  was  casting. 
Finally,  I  got  a  job.  I  was  cast  as  a 
parlor  maid  in  a  play  which  closed 
after   three  performances. 

By  that  time,  it  was  Spring  and 
the  theatrical  season  was  practi- 
cally over  and  I  was  penniless 
and  without  a  job.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  Kay,  I  wouldn't  even  have  had 
the  fare  back  home  to  Marston. 

Kay  and  I  had  begun  rooming  to- 
gether in  December.  I  never  knew 
why  she  bothered  with  me,  unless 
it  was  because  I  reminded  her  of 
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herself  as  she  must  have  been  ten 
years  ago.  She  was  only  twenty- 
eight  years  old,  but  she  always 
talked  to  me  like  a  grandmother. 
She  considered  herself  an  "old- 
timer"  on  Broadway. 

"When  you've  been  around  as 
long  as  I  have — "  she'd  say  and 
then  add  quickly,  "only  I  hope  you 
won't  be — " 

When  we  finally  decided  there 
was  nothing  left  for  me  to  do  but 
go  back  home,  Kay  was  frankly 
delighted.  "You're  too  sweet  to  be 
kicked  around  in  this  town,"  she 
said.  "You'd  better  go  back  and 
marry  this  Homer,  or  Horace,  or 
whatever  his  name  is,  and  raise  a 
lot  of  fat,  healthy  babies." 

"But  I  don't  lowe  Harold!"  I 
sniffled.  "If  I  loved  him,  I'd  give 
up  all  this  business  about  being  an 
actress." 

Kay's  eyes  softened,  suddenly, 
lost  their  usual  sparkling  cynicism. 
"I  wonder  if  you  really  would — " 
she  said  softly. 

I  knew  what  she  meant.  Once, 
Kay  had  been  in  love,  but  her 
dreams  of  becoming  a  great  actress 
had  been  too  strong.  She  and  her 
John  had  quarreled — and  parted. 
Now,  he  was  J.  K.  Richards,  a  sort 
of  modern  Midas,  with  his  brains 
and  money  invested  in  a  dozen  en- 
terprises, among  them  the  building 
and  renting  of  some  of  the  biggest 
electric  signs  on  Broadway.  And 
she  was  Kay  Coster,  an  obscure  and 
unsuccessful  actress,  who  had  even 
changed  her  name  so  that  he  would 
never  know  how  her  bright  dreams 
had  been  tarnished  by  reality. 
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"Kay,  I'm  sorry,"  I  said,  putting 
my  arm  about  her. 

But  she  flashed  on  that  glittering, 
brittle  smile  of  hers  and  said, 
"Never  pity  a  dope,  honey."  She 
pulled  open  the  closet  door  and 
started  throwing  my  dresses  at  me. 
"Come  on,"  she  ordered,  "get  your 
things  packed.  You're  catching  that 
three-thirty  bus." 

There  was  nothing  I  wanted  to  do 
less.  I  couldn't  help  thinking  about 
all  the  people  back  home  and  what 
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they  would  say.  I  could  almost 
hear  them  whispering  about  my 
failure.  I  could  even  hear  them 
sniffing— some  of  them— about  my 
coming  back  to  marry  Harold,  after 
la  discovered  I  couldn't  do  better 
tor  myself. 

None  of  this  was  true,  but  I  knew 
wey'd  never  understand.  They 
wouldn't  believe  that  the  show  I'd 
{■ TV"  had  not  closed  because  it 
ailed,  but  because  the  star  and  the 
oacker  had  had   a  quarrel.     They 
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would  just  smile  and  go  right  on 
believing  I  was  a  flop.  I  could  never 
explain  to  them  that  there  were 
hundreds  of  young  girls  like  me  for 
every  small  part  that  came  up  and 
that,  sometimes,  it  took  years  be- 
fore a  young  actress  ever  got  a 
chance  to  show  what  she  really 
could  do. 

That  was  the  part  that  hurt  most. 
I  didn't  feel  that  I'd  had  a  real 
chance.  I  still  believed  in  myself, 
in  my  talent,  and  it  seemed  so  un- 


The  next  moment  we  were  shak- 
ing hands.  Looking  into  his 
gray  eyes,  hearing  his  deep 
voice,  I  could  hardly  breathe. 


fair  to  have  to  give  it  up,  just  be- 
cause I  didn't  have  enough  money. 

Kay  plunked  herself  down  on  my 
suitcase  and  struggled  with  the 
snap.  "There!"  she  said.  "You're 
all  ready.  Powder  your  nose  and 
let's   go." 

She  chattered  gayly,  locking  the 
door  on  our  room — the  room  that 
was  going  to  be  hers  alone,  now. 
I  could  tell  she  wasn't  as  cheerful 
as  she  tried  to  sound.  I  guess  she 
was  torn  Continued  on  page  48 
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You  seem  to  be  with  me,  Jerry. 
I  can  almost  see  you,  sitting  in 
the  big  chair  in  the  living  room." 


JERRY  DEAR:  — 
Tonight  I  can  write  you — to- 
night I  can  tell  you  all  the 
thoughts  that  have  been  pent  up  in 
my  mind  since  you  went  away.  So 
far  away,  Jerry,  leaving  such  an 
empty  space  where  you  used  to  be. 
It  was  hard  to  realize  you  were 
gone.  I  found  myself  reaching  out 
for  you,  my  lips  forming  your  name. 
Then  I  had  to  tell  myself,  "He  isn't 
here,  Ann,  isn't  going  to  be  here. 
It's  all  over — ended — the  life-  you 
and  he  knew." 

But  tonight  is  different.  Tonight 
there  is  a  special  reason  why  I  can 
tell  you  all  the  things  I  felt  when 
you  left,  all  the  aloneness,  as  if  life 
and  its  meaning  and  purpose  were 
completely  lost.  Mrs.  Humpty- 
Dumpty,  fallen  off  the  wall. 

Bun  is  away  on  a  camping  trip 
with  his  young  pals  and  the  apart- 
ment here  in  New  York  is  quiet 
now.  And  yet  it  isn't  really  quiet. 
There  are  so  many  talkative  little 
memories  that  seem  close  to  me  now. 
Memories  I'll  never  let  go  of.  Our 
home  in  Penrith,  when  we  were  all 
together.  The  time  Bun  was  hit 
with  the  baseball  and  we  didn't 
know  if  he  could  pull  through. 
Sometimes  my  well-meaning 
friends  ask  me  if  it  isn't  hard  to 
love  an  adopted  boy.  How  little 
they  must  know  of  what  love  is. 
The  Christmas  Eve  we  sat  sipping 
eggnog  and  regarding  with  so  much 
pride  the  tree  We'd  decorated  and 
the  presents  under  it.  That  time 
you  and  I  went  on  the  picnic  and 
the  storm  came  up  and  we  had  to 
duck  into  that  barn  and  the  dog 
barked  and  how  frightened  I  was. 
And  that  first  time  you  went  to  New 
York  and  said  it  was  "on  business." 
I  knew  it  wasn't.  The  woman's  in- 
tuition they  write  about — it  isn't 
just  a  myth. 

I  guess  if  any  wife  were  to  sit 
down  and  write  to  her  husband,  the 
way  I'm  doing  now,  her  mind  would 
catch  at  things  out  of  the  past,  her 
own  harvest  of  moments,  trivial  and 
unimportant  to  the  world  but  ter- 
ribly important  to  her.  I  guess  be- 
tween every  husband  and  wife  some 
memories  are  like  golden  links, 
holding  them  together,  even  against 
their  wills. 

When  we  were  first  married,  our 
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love  didn't  mean  to  me  what  it  came 
to  mean  later.  You  see,  it  was  a 
young  girl's  love  at  the  start.  I 
thought  you  were  the  most  brilliant, 
kind,  understanding,  ambitious 
young  man  there  ever  was.  And  I 
was  Mrs.  Jerry  Malone,  wife  of 
young  Dr.  Malone,  the  physician.  It 
was  a  world  of  tea  and  cakes  and 
kisses.  I  never  stopped  believing 
those  things,  Jerry.    But  one's  emo- 


One    of    radio's    strangest   love 
I     storlos  Is  being  told  In  Young  Dr. 
I     Malone,    the    CBS    serial    heard 
/      daily  at  2  P.M.,  EWT,  sponsored 
I      by  Post  Toastles.    Jerry  Mo/one 
J       has  left  his  wife.  Ann.  and  Is  now 
working   In    a    London   hospital 
while  she  remains  In  America. 
In  this  moving  letter  Ann  tells 
Jerry  what  Is  In  her  heart, 
and    why    she    under- 
stands, at  last,  that 
he    was    right    In 
leaving  her. 


(.Photo  posed  by  Elizabeth  Rellcr  as  Ann) 

tiqns  deepen  with  time.  You  learn 
about  heartache  and  trouble,  learn 
that  they  have  to  come,  that  they 
are  a  part  of  life,  of  happiness  it- 
self, that  their  darkness  makes  the 
light  brighter. 

But  something  else  began  to  hap- 
pen, something  I  didn't  understand. 
It  was  cold,  it  sent  chills  through 
me.  Maybe  you  know  when  that 
began — when  you  started  to  make 
those  trips  to  New  York,  to  play  a 
little  game  I  wasn't  supposed  to 
know  about.  But  I  did  know  some- 
thing was  wrong,  and  you  were  hid- 
ing the  truth  from  me. 

Long  ago,  before  we  were  mar- 
ried, we  rode  one  night  in  the  car 
and  talked  about  the  future.  Re- 
member that  ride?  How  you  said 
our  marriage  had  to  be  founded  on 


truth,  that  any  deviation  from  it, 
even  in  little  things,  could  destroy 
the  whole  foundation,  tear  down  the 
house  of  love  and  leave  it  a  sham- 
bles? And  I  told  you  that  it  wasn't 
only  truth  but  faith,  too.  That  our 
faith  in  each  other  had  to  be  so 
strong  we  could  never  doubt.  Two 
people  before  the  fire  of  love,  know- 
ing that  whatever  else  might  hap- 
pen, they  would  always  have  each 
other. 

Yes,  we  knew  all  that.  With  our 
idealism — we  were  both  pretty  far 
gone  idealists,  Jerry — we  said  that 
no  matter  what  happened  to  other 
marriages,  nothing  would  happen  to 
ours,  to  our  faith  in  each  other,  our 
glistening  cornerstone  of  truth. 

Isn't  it  funny,  darling,  how  easy 
it  is  to  forget  what  you  tell  yourself 
you  must  never  forget?  For  you 
forgot  the  part  about  truth,  and  I 
the  part  about  faith. 

Those  trips  to  New  York  had  been 
growing  more  frequent.  And  you 
became  so  preoccupied  and  unin- 
terested in  your  home.  I  was  lost, 
unable  to  comprehend  what  was 
happening.  I  hadn't  admitted  to 
myself  there  might  be  someone  else. 
There  were  doubts  and  fears  but  I 
wouldn't  allow  myself  to  believe  it 
could  be  true.  But  you  were  so 
casual  and  matter-of-fact  about 
those  trips.  It's  just  what  I  always 
said,  Jerry — men  are  most  transpar- 
ent when  they're  trying  to  be  clever. 

I  don't  think  I'll  ever  rub  out  of 
my  mind  my  horror  after  your 
breakdown,  when  Dr.  Axland  told 
me.  Stood  there  with  his  back  to 
me,  his  voice  old  and  tired. 
"Jerry's  got — it's  a  tropical  disease. 
Not  contagious,  you  see.  Picked  that 
germ  up  on  the  trip  you  and  he  took 
through  the  South — an  insect  bite. 
He's  had  it  for  months.  There — 
isn't  any  cure." 

OH,  Jerry,  why  hadn't  you  told 
me?  Whjrdid  you  try  to  shut  me 
out  of  your  suffering?  The  doctor 
said  it  was  because  you'd  wanted  to 
spare  me.  But  the  pretending  only 
made  it  worse — 

He  told  me  about  Ingrid,  too.  A 
young  doctor  she  was — terribly 
clever.  Lived  in  New  York.  And 
that  was  the  reason  for  the  New 
York  trips—  Continued  on  page  72 
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As  an  exciting  story  by  Helen  Irwin  Dowdey,  read 
Elaine  Carrington's  popular  radio  serial  heard  on 
NBC  Monday  through  Friday  at  5  P.M.,  EWT,  spon- 
sored by  General  Foods  Corp.  Illustration  posed  by 
Mary  Jan*  Higby  as  Joan  and  John  Raby  as  Harry. 
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THERE  are  moments  in  everybody's  life  that 
have  the  shattering  impact  of  a  bombshell. 
Before  that  moment,  life  has  had  a  certain, 
expected  pattern.  The  sun  rises,  the  sun  sets  and 
one's  day  is  completed  happily  or  unhappily.  Then 
suddenly  a  word  may  be  spoken,  an  unforgettable 
face  seen — and  the  pattern  has  exploded  into 
fragments.  Nothing  is  ever  the  same  afterwards. 
For  Joan,  the  bombshell  was  simply  a  newspaper 
headline. 

It  was  a  few  days  after  the  disturbing  dinner 
with  Phil  at  the  Lodge.  She  hadn't  felt  well  that 
morning  and  had  forced  herself  out  of  bed  to 
prepare  Harry's  breakfast.  She  always  said  she 
despised  wives  who  lay  late  abed  while  their 
husbands  fixed  their  own  meals  and,  over  his 
protests,  she  had  gotten  up  to  put  the  coffee  on 
and  start  the  water  boiling  for  the  eggs. 

Later  she  remembered  every  detail  with  a 
photographic  clarity.  She  was  standing  by  the 
stove.  Harry  came  in  with  the  morning  paper 
and  the  bottle  of  milk.  He  had  on  his  new  gray 
suit,  and  there  was  a  smudge  of  shaving  powder 
on  his  ear.  He  put  the  bottle  on  the  refrigerator 
and  unfolded  the  paper,  saying,  "Wonder  what 
Hitler's  up  to  now." 

The  paper  crackled  as  he  unfolded  it,  and  then 
came  such  a  dead  silence  that  she  turned  to  look 
at  him.  He  was  staring  in  frozen  fascination  at 
the  front  page.  She  looked  over  his  shoulder. 
Words  leaped  up  at  her. 

WIFE  SUES  SOCIALITE; 

NAMES  "OTHER  WOMAN" 
"Mrs.  Philip  Stanley  yesterday  filed  suit  for 
divorce,  naming  Mrs.  Harry  Davis  of  Fox 
Meadow  Lane,  as  co-respondent.  Mrs.  Stanley, 
the  former  Eve  Topping,  charges  improper 
relations  ..." 

Joan  gave  a  half  strangled  cry.  All  the  strength 
drained  from  her  body  and  the  room  whirled 
dizzily.  She  felt  Harry's  arms  around  her,  and 
then  the  sickening  darkness  closed  down. 

She  came  up  out  of  it  to  find  herself  lying  on 
the  bed.    Dr.  Wiggan  was  bending  over  her.     She 
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All  through  her  illness  Joan  lived 
again  those  days  of  scandal  and  trag- 
edy. Had  they  been  futile  or  had  they 
showed  her  the  way  to  new  happiness? 


caught  a  glimpse  of  Harry's  anxious  face,  then  the 
door  was  closed  and  the  doctor's  gentle  hands 
were  on  her.  She  caught  the  strong  pungent  whiff 
of  ammonia  and  her  senses  cleared.  . 

Some  minutes  later,  Dr.  Wiggan  said,  "You've 
had  a  nasty  shock,  honey.  But  I've  got  good  news 
for  you  that  will  make  you  forget  all  that.  You're 
going  to  have  a  baby,  Joan." 

She  looked  at  him  unbelievingly.  "A — baby  .  .  ." 

"Yep.  You're  in  good  shape  but  we'll  keep  you 
in  bed  a  few  days  to  get  over  this.  You  just  lie 
there  like  a  good  girl  and  think  what  you're  going 
to  name  it." 

"Harry,"  she  whispered.     "I  want  Harry." 

She  turned  a  stricken  face  to  him.  "A  baby, 
Harry.    We  can't  have  a  baby  now." 

His  arms  were  strong  and  reassuring  about  her. 
"Of  course,  we  can!  Why,  it's  wonderful  news, 
honey." 

"But  the  scandal.  I  don't  want  my  baby  born 
in  disgrace — " 

"Don't  talk  like  that.  We've  always  wanted 
one.     You  ought  to  be  so  happy — " 

"Happy!"  Hysteria  tore  her  words  into  broken, 
sobbing  sounds.  "How  can  I  be  happy  when  Eve 
has  done  this?  My  baby  will  be  born  under  a 
cloud.  Eve  is  saying  that  I — I'm  bad  and  people 
will  believe  it.    My  baby — " 

"Joan.  Look  at  me."  His  hand  found  her  chin 
and  raised  it,  forcing  her  to  look  at  him.  "It's  my 
baby,  too,  you  know.  That's  my  son  or  my  daugh- 
ter and  I  want  it  strong  and  healthy.  You'll  hurt 
it  if  you  go  on  like  this.  Never  mind  about  Eve. 
I'll  attend  to  her.  You  attend  to  pulling  yourself 
together  and  getting  ready  for  our  baby.  Darling." 
His  voice  was  deep  and  tender.  "Don't  you  realize 
what  this  means?  We've  created  something,  out 
of  our  love,  you  and  I.  Something  alive  and  bind- 
ing that  we  can  cherish  and  teach  and  learn  from. 
Now  you  lie  here. and  do  what  Dr.  Wiggan  says. 
I'm  going  over  and  talk  some  sense  into  Eve." 

His  quiet  force  calmed  the  hysteria  and  she  lay 
back  weakly  on  the  pillows.  Obediently  she  took 
the  sedative  Dr.  Wiggan  gave  her.  Through  its 
thin  haze  she  heard  the  nurde  he  had  installed 
answering  the  constantly  ringing  telephone  and 
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The  newspaper  crackled  as  he  unfolded  it  and 
then  there  came  such  a  dead  silence  that  Joan 
turned  to  look  at  him.  Harry  was  standing  up, 
staring  in  frozen  fascination  at  the  front  page. 
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doorbell.  Everybody  in  town  must 
have  seen  the  papers  by  now.  She 
turned  her  face  to  the  wall  and 
wondered  how  she  would  ever  face 
the  world  again. 

Toward  noon  Harry  came  in 
quietly.  She  looked  at  him  in  mute 
questioning.    He  shook  his  head. 

"It's  as  you  said.  Eve  is  a  sick 
girl.  She  won't  listen  to  me  or  to 
anyone." 

"But  the  charges  she  made — " 

"She  can't  make  them  stand  up 
in  court  and  in  her  heart  I  think 
she  knows  it.  But  she  doesn't  care. 
All  she  wants  is  to  hurt  you  and 
Phil  in  any  way  she  can." 

"Tell  me  what  she  says.  I've  got 
to  know!" 

IN    a    toneless,    impersonal    voice 

that  revealed  nothing,  Harry 
told  her.  "Mrs.  Ashbey  told  Eve 
that  she  found  you  and  Phil  alone 
at  the  Lodge  in  a  compromising 
situation.  She  said  you  were  in 
negligee — " 

"Oh,  my  God!  It  isn't  true,  Harry! 
It  isn't  true!" 

"Darling."  His  strong  hands  held 
her.  "I  know  it  isn't  true.  I'm  only 
telling  you  because  you'll  have  to 
learn  it  sooner  or  later.  There's 
another  so-called  witness,  too.  A 
man." 

"The  one  who  said  he  wanted  to 
use  the  phone?" 

"Yes.  His  name  is  Bellows,  and 
he's  employed  by  the  Catletts  to 
work  around  their  place  up  there. 
Mrs.  Ashbey  must  have  something 
on  him  and  has  persuaded  him  to 
say  he  found  you  two  there  alone 
in  the  dark,  making  love.  It's  a 
frame-up,  but  Eve  wants  to  believe 
it's  true.  She's  got  hold  of  a  shyster 
lawyer  to  take  the  case,  probably 
for  the  publicity  he'll  get  out  of 
it.  But  I'm  taking  the  case,  too,  and 
I'll  make  them  eat  their  lies  if  it's 
the  last  thing  I  ever  do!" 

"Other  people  will  believe  it! 
Oh,  Harry,  I  can't  stand  it!" 

"Joan!"  His  tone  was  sharp  as  a 
surgical  knife  and,  like  the  knife, 
it  brought  a  healing  pain.  "This 
isn't  going  to  be  easy  for  you.  I'd 
be  lying  myself  if  I  said  it  was. 
You're  going  to  have  to  listen  to 
your  name  and  reputation  being 
torn  to  bits.  You're  going  to  have 
to  testify  before  a  judge  and  jury 
to  the  truth.  You're  going  to  know 
what  it's  like  to  be  smeared  in 
public.  But  you're  going  to  have 
the  courage  to  meet  it.  I'd  die  to 
save  you  from  it,  but  I  can't.  Just 
remember  this:  We  love  each  other. 
No  one  can  hurt  us  as  long  as  we 
have  the  strength  of  that  love.  Now 
say  it.  Say  it  after  me — no  one 
can  hurt  us  as  long  as  we  love 
each  other." 


Slowly,  almost  hypnotically,  her 
lips"  formed  the  words.  "No  one 
can  hurt  us."  Then  she  threw  her 
arms  about  him.  "Oh,  darling, 
what  would  I  do  without  you?  Here 
I've  been  thinking  only  of  myself 
while  you — you  have  to  go  through 
it,  too.  You  have  to  hear  me  talked 
about  like  a — a  common  woman. 
You  have  to  defend  me — your  wife 
— in  public.  I'll  be  brave,  Harry. 
You'll  see.     I'll  be  brave  for  you." 

"That's  my  girl,"  he  said  huskily. 
"That's   my   sweetheart." 

They  held  each  other  like  two 
frightened  children  in  the  dark, 
determined  not  to  show  they  were 
afraid. 

Joan's  days  took  on  the  unreal, 
kaleidoscopic  quality  of  a  night- 
mare. Things  were  done,  words 
were  spoken,  decisions  made  over 
which  she  had  no  control.  Only 
Harry   was   real.     Always   he   was 
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there,  sure,  steady,  and  protecting 
like  a  giant  oak. 

Mrs.  Field  came,  almost  beside 
herself  with  what  she  termed  "the 
disgrace,"  bringing  stories  of  the 
way  the  town  seethed  with  talk.  She 
left  no  comfort  in  her  wake.  Phil 
came,  distracted  and  remorseful,  as 
unsuccessful  in  his  interviews  with 
Eve  as  Harry  had  been.  "I  can't 
understand  her,"  he  kept  saying. 
"She  refuses  to  listen  to  me.  I've 
told  her  she  was  only  destroying 
something  in  herself  by  hating  us, 
but  she  said  she  didn't  care  if  she 
could  destroy  us,  too.  She's  no 
more  like  the  girl  we  once  knew 
than   a — a  witch." 

Newspaper  reporters  hounded 
them  for  a  statement,  dissatisfied 
with  Harry's  "Mrs.  Davis  has  no 
comment  to  make."  Joan  felt  like 
a  trapped  animal  every  time  the 
telephone  rang.  Julia  King  came, 
honestly  sympathetic,  and  made  her 
promise  to  have  lunch  at  the  Club 
as   soon   as   she  was   well   enough. 


"You've  got  to  show  people  you 
don't  care  what  they  say,"  she 
insisted. 

And  when  Joan  was  well  enough 
to  go  out  again,  the  glaring  spot- 
light of  publicity  enclosed  her  like 
a  cage.  Harry's  prophecy  that  she 
would  hear  her  name  bandied  on 
every  tongue  was  only  too  true. 
When  she  went  to  the  market,  clerks 
whispered  behind  her  back.  Every 
time  she  and  Harry  left  the  house, 
it  seemed  as  if  a  thousand  eyes 
were  turned  on  them  as  they  walked 
down  Fox  Meadow  Lane.  From 
behind  half  drawn  curtains  or 
hastily  opened  doors,  they  stared 
with  hostility,  with  pity,  or  with 
sly  curiosity. 

Through  it  all  she  clung  to 
Harry's  words  about  strength.  No 
one  can  hurt  us.  She  said  them 
over  and  over.  She  tried  to  think 
of  the  new  life  growing  within  her, 
the  miracle  of  love  that  now 
seemed,  not  a  miracle,  but  another 
precious  possession  to  be  threat- 
ened, another  hostage  claimed  by 
Scandal.  What  if  the  hearing  was 
held,  what  if  Eve  won  the  suit — 
would  malicious  gossip"' forever  after 
hint  that  her  baby  might — just 
possibly — not  be  Harry's  too? 

She  would  have  shut  herself  up 
in  brooding  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
Harry.  "We  have  to  fight,"  he  said. 
"We've  got  to  show  people  you're 
innocent." 

It  was  for  his  sake  that  she  went 
finally  to  the  Club  for  luncheon  with 
Julia.  The  day  held  the  first  tang 
of  fall,  the  dining  space  on  the 
veranda  was  crowded  with  chat- 
tering women  of  all  ages.  Joan 
steeled  herself  and  followed  Julia 
to  a  table  in  the  center,  speaking 
here  and  there  to  people  she  knew. 
Most  of  them  smiled  and  called 
greetings  quite  as  if  everything  was 
as  it  had  always  been,  but  she  felt 
the  rush  of  whispering  in  their  wake 
that  was  like  a  wind  passing  over 
high  grass. 

Julia  had  just  given  the  order 
when  Bertha  Catlett  came  in  with 
two  girls  Joan  knew  slightly.  In 
her  usual  imperious  way  Bertha 
made  for  the  table  next  to  them. 
As  she  seated  herself  Joan  caught 
her  eyes. 

"Hello,  Bertha,"  she  said.  "How 
are  you?" 

Bertha  stiffened.  She  looked 
through  Joan  as  if  she  weren't  there. 
Then  in  a  loud  voice  for  all  the 
room  to  hear,  she  said  to  the  waiter: 
"Another  table,  please.  I  can't  pos- 
sibly sit  here." 

In  the  sudden  waiting  hush, 
Bertha  and  her  friends  moved  to 
a  table  at  the  far  end  of  the 
veranda. 

Julia     Continued     on     page     54 
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HEN  it's  your  job 
to  write  about 
celebrities,  you're 
likely  to  become  a  little 
cynical  on  the  subject. 
You  develop  your  own 
scale  of  values.  A  super -> 
celebrity  is  worth  half  a  column 
of  your  precious  type-space,  but  a 
middling-celebrity  will  fill  no  more 
than  a  paragraph. 

As  far  as  Dorothy  Kilgallen  was 
concerned,  on  that  bright  winter 
morning  in  January,  Richard 
Kollmar  was  only  a  middling- 
celebrity. 

"Young  Man  of  Manhattan — This 
Week's  Selection,"  she  typed.  "Bari- 
tone Richard  Kollmar  .  .  .  Currently 
pleasing  audiences  in  his  first 
Broadway  role  in  Knickerbocker 
Holiday." 

She  stopped  typing  then,  and  her 
pert  face — the  face  of  a  very  femi- 
nine and  clever  Brownie — was  the 
picture  of  concentration  as  she 
turned  over  the  page  of  notes  she 
had  jotted  down  as  she  talked  to 
Richard  Kollmar's  press  agent  on 
the  telephone.  Then  back  to  the 
typewriter: 

"He's  a  bachelor,  at  present  busily 
squiring  Mary  (My  Heart  Belongs 
to  Daddy)  Martin,  Jean  Rodney  (the 
young  producer),  Ann  Wisner  (the 
society  girl),  and  Brenda  Frazier, 
who  needs  no  introduction.  He  is  28, 
tall  and  dark.  He  comes  from  Ridge- 
wood,  New  Jersey,  where  his  father 
is  on  the  school  board.  He  loves  to 
dance,  wears  conservative  clothes, 
but  likes  gay  mufflers  and  plaid 
socks,  frequently  orange  .  .  ." 

"Orange  socks!"  Dorothy  thought. 

With  a  hundred  and  one  colors  to 

choose   from,   why   should   anyone 

pick  orange  socks? 

That  was  about  the  extent  of  her 

AUGUST,   1942 
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Dorothy  has  her  newspaper  column  and 
radio  program  on  CBS;  Dick  stars  on 
Bright  Horizon,  but  their  chief  interest 
is  Baby  Richard  Tompkins  Kollmar,  Jr. 


It  looked  as  if  Dorothy 
Kilgallen  were  invulner- 
able  to  this  thing  called 
love — but  that  was  before 
she   met  Richard  Kollmar 


reflections  on  young  Mr.  Richard 
Kollmar. 

It  was  a  crowded,  busy  week  later 
that  Ann  Ayers,  who  was  Richard 
Kollmar's  press  agent,  telephoned 
Dorothy  Kilgallen's  office.  Dorothy 
often  answers  her  own  telephone, 
but  this  day — you  can  say  it  was 
pure  accident,  and  nothing  more,  or 
you  can  give  Fate  the  credit — she 
was  out,  and  her  young  sister 
Eleanor  picked  up  the  receiver  in- 
stead. 

Miss  Ayers  was  speaking  for  Mr. 
Kollmar,   she  announced;   and  Mr. 

By    DICK    NOSSAMAN 


Kollmar  wondered  if  Miss  Kilgallen 
would  have  lunch  with  him  so  he 
could  thank  her  for  the  piece  she'd 
written  about  him  in  her  column. 

Eleanor,  who  had  seen  "Knicker- 
bocker Holiday,"  and  thought  Dick 
Kollmar  was  about  the  handsomest 
person  in  existence,  accepted  the 
invitation  for  Dorothy.  It  is  Eleanor's 
own  secret  how  she  managed  to  get 
herself  included  in  the  party  too. 
Dorothy  complained  bitterly,  of 
course,  when  she  found  out  what 
Eleanor  had  done.  She  had  no  in- 
terest in  Richard  Kollmar,  and  knew 
perfectly  well  that  she  wouldn't  like 
him.  "He's  just  another  deb-dater," 
she  muttered  resentfully.  "And  be- 
sides, I've  another  date  for  that  day." 

"You'll  just  have  to  break  it," 
Eleanor  told  her.  "Honestly,  Doro- 
thy, you  won't  be  sorry.  He's  simply 
divinel" 

Dorothy  made  a  face.  But  she 
broke  the  other  date. 

Dick  and  Miss  Ayers  were  already 
at  their  table  when  Dorothy  and 
Eleanor  walked  into  the  dining  room 
of  the  Algonquin  Hotel.  He  stood  up 
as  the  head-waiter  led  them  over, 
and  Dorothy  saw  with  a  shock  of 
pleasant     Continued     on     page     57 
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Because  their  adventures  are  cheerful  and  gay — because  you've  heard  them 
all  every  day  during  a  single  half-hour  over  NBC — and  because  they  are 
truly  American — Radio  Mirror  salutes  Vic,  Sade  and  Rush  and  The  Bartons 


rv<„  v 


Left,  the  Barton  family  is  on  a  picnic,  and  if 
Dad  ever  finishes  giving  Bud  his  views  on  the 
proper  method  of  fly-casting  they'll  sit  down  to 
enjoy  all  the  good  things  to  eat  that  Mrs.  Bar- 
ton and  Bud's  sister  Midge  are  unpacking  from 
that  well- stocked  hamper.  (Posed  by  Dick  Hol- 
land as  Bud,  Bill  Bouchey  as  Mr.  Barton,  Jane 
Webb  as  Midge,  and  Fern  Persons  as  Mrs.  Barton.) 

AUGUST.    1942' 


Above — on  the  porch  of  "the  little  house  half-way 
down  the  block,"  Rush  and  Vic,  his  father,  are 
busy  with  their  favorite  pastime,  rummy — while 
Sade  looks  on.  It's  a  moment  you've  often  heard 
on  their  program,  sponsored  by  Crisco  on  NBC 
atll-15A.M.,  EWT,  and  on  CBS  at  1:30  P.M.- (Spe- 
cially posed  by  the  cast — Billy  Idelson  as  Rush, 
Bernardine  Flynn  as  Sade,  Art  Van  Harvey  as  Vic. ) 
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Bandleader  Shep  Fields  composes  Radio  Mirror's  Song  of  the  Month — 
a  romantic  ballad  that's  exactly  right  for  moonlit  summer  evenings 
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RADIO   MIRROR'S'' 
UHT  OF  THE  MONTH, 


An  attractive  salad  bowl  is  a  cooling  sight  on  a 
hot  day.  Above,  diced  lamb  salad  (or  it  could  be 
made  with  other  meat)  is  delicious  and  substantial. 


APPARENTLY  no  one  in  the  world 
is  tolerant  on  the  subject  of 
L  salads.  Either  we  think  of  them 
as  one  of  the  most  delicious  combi- 
nations of  food  in  the  world,  or  we 
eat  them  only  under  protest.  There 
seems  to  be  no  middle  ground. 

Now,  it's  no  secret  that  the  man  in 
your  house  is  the  one  most  likely  to 
be  in  the  anti-salad  camp,  which  is  a 
particular  pity  in  these  summer 
months  when  appetites  lag  and  the 
feminine  part  of  the  household,  at 
least,  yearns  for  something  cool  and 
crisp  and  colorful — not  to  mention 
easily  prepared.  However,  don't  give 
up  hope.  The  most  determined  enemy 
of  salads  needs  their  valuable  min- 
erals and  vitamins  as  much  as  anyone 
else.  Perhaps  he  will  flatly  refuse 
to  sit  down  to  a  meal  in  which  the 
salad  is  the  main  course,  but  certainly 
he  can  be  lured,  with  a  little  thought 
and  care,  into  partaking  of  a  really 
well-made  combination  of  the  green 
vegetables  which  are  now  so  plenti- 
ful, served  in  conjunction  with  a 
broiled  chop  or  other  hot  meat. 

There  are  so  many  ingredients  for 
a  basic  salad  recipe  that  simply  by 
combining  any  two  or  more  of  them 
you  have  the  makings  of  a  perfect 
salad  course.  To  mention  a  few: 
lettuce,  romaine,  escarole,  chickory, 
watercress,  tomatoes,  peppers,  rad- 
ishes, onions,  cucumbers.  They  can 
be    arranged    attractively   in    a   bowl 
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Listen  to  Kate  Smith's 
daily  talks  at  noon 
and  her  Friday  show 
at  8:00  P.  M.,  EWT, 
both  on  CBS,  sponsor- 
ed by  General  Foods. 


Spinach  is  good  raw  with  a  sharp 
dressing,  or  as  the  basis  for  a 
unique  hot  salad,  shown  above. 


or  platter,,  with  French  dressing  on 
the  side,  or  cut  into  bite  size  and 
tossed  in  a  large  bowl  with  the  French 
dressing  until  each  leaf  is  well  coated 
with  the  dressing.  Then  serve  im- 
mediately, while  still  crisp  and  cold. 
Using  a  tossed  salad  of  this  type  as 
a  base,  you  can  have  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent changes  by  adding  fish,  meat, 
or  hard-boiled  eggs.  One  of  the  best 
is  the — 

Lamb  Salad  Bowl 

2  cups  cold  roast  lamb,  diced 
1  cup  diced  celery 
1  cup  minced  green  pepper 
Apple  slices 

Place  the  diced  lamb  in  a  mound 
in  the  center  of  the  bowl.  Surround 
with  a  ring  of  celery,  then  with  a 
ring  of  minced  green  pepper  and  ar- 
range apple  slices  (core,  but  do  not 
peel  the  apples)  around  the  edge  of 
the  bowl.  Serve  with  French  or 
mayonnaise  dressing.    Other  leftover 
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Arrange  a  colorful  combination 
of  raw  vegetables — and  remem- 
ber to  serve  them  crisp  and  cold. 


meat  such  as  beef,  veal,  ham  or 
chicken  with  fat  and  gristle  removed 
may  be  used  in  place  of  lamb. 

A  more  elaborate  version  of  the 
meat-salad  course  is  an  aspic  ring,  a 
popular  combination  at  Schrafft's 
restaurants.  They  use  cold  chicken 
breast,  cut  in  Julienne  strips,  to  fill 
the  center  of  a  tomato  aspic  mold, 
ringing  it  with  lettuce,  watercress, 
avocado  pear  slices  and  ripe  olives, 
but  there  are  many  other  combina- 
tions that  can  be  used  in  this  way. 

Now  just  a  word  about  dressing. 
There  are  a  number  of  ways  you  can 
vary  that  old  standby,  French  dress- 
ing, to  add  distinction  to  your  salads. 
Don't  worry,  to  begin  with,  if  the 
price  of  olive  oil  is  way  beyond  your 
budget.  There  are  excellent  salad  oils 
on  the  market,  and  some  grocers  are 
even  putting  up  their  own  combina- 
tions of  peanut  oil  and  olive  oil,  a 
blending  which  is  very  good  and  much 
less  expensive  than  straight  olive  oil. 

Try  a  dusting  of  mace  in  French 
dressing  or  mayonnaise  for  salads 
made  of  asparagus  or  cauliflower.  Or 
a  dash  of  curry  powder  in  the  dress- 
ing is  good  with  any  salad  which  in- 
cludes meat.  Lime  juice  gives  a  nice 
tangy  flavor  to  fruit  salad.  Other  in- 
gredients which  can  be  added  to 
dressings  for  a  different  effect  are  pre- 
pared mustard,  horseradish  sauce,  to- 
mato catsup,  chutney,  chopped  pickle, 
or  grated  cheese. 

Spinach,  long  considered  one  of 
our  "must"  vegetables,  is  just  as 
flavorful  in  a  salad.  It  may  be  the 
main  and  only  salad  ingredient  or  it 
may  be  used  Continued  on  page  56 
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SHE    MARRIED   A   DOCTOR 


•     SHE:  Dear,  you  look  so  threaten- 
ing—and  we  said  we'd  never  quarrel! 


*  HE:  My  dear,  you  have  to  plan 
especially  for  vitamin  C.  A  food  can 
be  rich  in  other  vitamins  and  have 
no  C  at  all.  It's  scarce. 
SHE :  And  besides, I  read  that  it's  eas- 
ily lost  in  open  cooking.  What  shall 
I  ever  do! 


HE:  What's  threatening  is  this 
lack  of  vitamin  C.  We  need  lots  of 
it— and  every  day,  because  the  body 
can't  store  it  up. 

SHE:  But  I  always  plan  my  meals  for 
vitamins  — 


HE:  Give  us  eight-ounce  glasses 
of  orange  juice  every  morning,  and 
we'll  have  all  the  vitamin  C  we  need 
for  the  best  of  health— -with  a  good 
start  on  A,  Bi  and  G,  and  calcium! 
SHE:  And  nothing  in  the  world  tastes 
so  good!  Dear,  you're  wonderful! 


Oranges  make  it  the  delicious 
way,  tool  In  these  times,  the 
protective  foods  (fruits, 
vegetables,  dairy  products, 
eggs,  meats  and  certain 
cereals)  are  more  important 
than  ever.  Oranges  are  your 
bestpracticalsourceofvita- 
min  C— and  also  give  you 
valuable  amounts  of  vita- 
mins A,  Bi  and  G,  calcium 
and  other  minerals. 


THESE  SWEETS  SAVE  SUGARI  In  salads  and 
desserts,  or  simply  peeled  and  eaten, 
oranges  satisfy  the  sweet  tooth  without 
added  sugar.  At  home  or  soda  fountain, 
fresh  orange  juice  provides  a  quick  and 
healthful  lift.  Mail  the  coupon  for  the 
free  booklet  of  over  100  recipes. 


■^ 


SHOPPING  LESS  OFTEN  THESE  DAYS?  Give  your 
meals  plenty  of  freshness  by  ordering 
oranges  in  larger  quantities.  They  are  good 
keepers.  Those  trademarked"Sunkist"  are 
the  finest  from  over  14,500  cooperating 
California  growers. 

Copyright.   1942.  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange 

Sunkist 

CALIFORNIA  ORANGES 

Best  for  Juice 
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"Hedda  Hopper's  Hollywood  "-Many  CBS  Stations-6:15  P.M.,  E.T.-Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 


Sunkist,  Dept.5308D,  Sunkist  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Send  FREE, "Sunkist  Orange  Recipes 
for  Year-round  Freshness." 


Name- 
Street— 


H 


\——y— 


State- 
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Paramount'!  singing  star  Betty 
Hutton  and  song  writer  Frank  loesser 
relax  on  the  set  oj  "Happy-Go- 
Lucky."  Their  good  taste  in  music 
put  them  on  top  in  Hollywood. 

Pepsi-Cola's  swell  flavor  is 
tops  in  good  taste  everywhere. 
At  home  or  on  the  road— no 
matter  where  you  are— you'll 
enjoy  Pepsi-Cola's  1 2  full  ounces, 
first  sip  to  last.  Only  a  nickel, 
too.  Uncap  a  Pepsi-Cola  today. 


Pepsi-Cola  is  made  only  by  Pepsi-Cola  Company,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  Bottled  locally  by  Authorized  Bottlers  from  coast  to  coast. 


DO   YOU   BELIEVE   IN   AMERICA? 

By  Kate  Smith 

(First   broadcast  on  her  program,  Friday  nights  over'  CBS) 


WHAT  can  I  say  to  you  about  America? 
Shall  I  tell  you  of  grass  in   Salem  and   winds   in 

Portland  and  honeysuckle  in  Carolina? 
Shall  I  tell  you  how  days  pass  in  America- 
How  men  leave  home  at  nine,  return  at  six, 
How  children  spend  evenings  at  homework  and  occasional 

movies  and  parties? 
Shall  I  speak  to  you  of  bridge  parties  and  dinners  and 

PTA  meetings — 
Of  stars  that  can  check  the  hours  by  planes 
That  wing  tranquilly  from  city  to  city, 
Of  trees  unscarred  except  by  passing  seasons? 
Shall  I  tell  you  how  the  rivers  sing  the  land  to  sleep 
And  how  the  birds  are  winter  tourists  in  the  south? 
Shall  I  remind  you  of  sidewalks  marked  for  hopscotch 
And  parks  with  riding  trails  and  playgrounds  and  zoos. 
Shall  I  say  that  all  these  things  are  America, 
And  so  worth  dying  for? 

(~)R  SHALL  I  perhaps  say — 

*~*     These  things  were  once  in  Norway,  all  these  things. 

France  once  knew  undisturbed  stars  and  honest  planes. 

Dutch  women  and  Swedish,  Finnish,  Polish,  British— 

Once  spent  their  days  in  planning  meals  and  caring  for 
children, 

Before  they  became  encircled  by  a  ring  of  steel, 

Before  they  were  forced  to  their  knees  before  the  stern- 
browed  conqueror. 


Do  you  need  to  be  reminded  of  these  things? 

Do  you  believe  in  them — do  you  believe  in  that  Democracy 

for  which  your  fathers  died? 
Then  I  ask  you  to  invest  in  it. 

¥  ASK  you  to  buy  United  States  War  Savings  Bonds, 
*      United  States  War  Savings  Stamps! 
Every  cent  you  spend  is  an  investment  in  the  future. 
Every  cent  is  protection  for  your  skies,  for  your  children, 

for  your  homes. 
You  are  sending  your  sons  and  your  husbands,  but  that 

is  not  enough! 
The  shadow  in  Europe  has  lengthened  across  America.. 
We  must  all  work  together  to  help  blot  it  out! 
With  faith  in  our  convictions  and  our  destiny 
Let  us  unite  to  one  voice — one  thought — one  aim, 
And  that  aim,  victory! 
So  give,   America — give   generously   of  your  money   and 

your  faith — 
Give   until    the   shadow   creeps   back   to   its   own    native 

nothingness, 
Give  until  our  husbands  and  our  sons  return 
And  we  are  free  once  more  to  set  aside  the  sword. 
The  whole  future  of  America  and  the   world  is  in  our 

hands — 
Let's  make  it  a  glorious  future  and  a  glorious  destiny! 
Buy  those  Bonds,  America,  buy  those  Bonds! 
Remember  Pearl  Harbor! 


INSIDE  RADIO -Telling  You  About  Programs  and  People  You  Want  to  Hear 
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Blue:  News 

NBC:  Organ  Recital 

Blue:  The  Woodshedders 

CBS:  The  World  Today 

Blue:  World  News 

NBC:  News  from  Europe 

CBS:  From  the  Organ  Loft 
Blue:  White  Rabbit  Line 
NBC:  Deep  River  Boys 

NBC:  Words  and  Music 

CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 
NBC:  Radio  Pulpit 

CBS:  Wings  Over  Jordan 
Blue:  Jean  Cavall 

CBS:  News 
Blue:  News 

CBS:  What's  New  at  the  Zoo 

Blue:  Recital  Period 

CBS:  Invitation  to  Learning 
MBS:  Radio  Chapel 
Blue:  Revue  in  Miniature 

CBS:  Eric  Sevareid 

Blue:  Foreign  Policy  Assn. 

NBC:  Sunday  Down  South 

CBS:  Salt  Lake  City  Tabernacle 
Blue:  Radio  City  Music  Hall 
NBC:  Emma  Otero 


CBS:  St.  Louis  Opera 
Blue:  Josef  Marais 

CBS:  Spirit  of  '42 
Blue:  Blue  Theater 
NBC:  Sammy  Kaye 

CBS:  Columbia  Workshop 
Blue:  Yesterday  and  Today 
NBC:    University   of  Chicago  Round 
Table 

CBS:  Columbia  Symphony 
Blue:  Wake  Up  America 

NBC:  Upton  Close 

I  -  C:  The  Army  Hour 

Sunday  Vespers 

CBS:  Pause  that  Refreshes 
Blue:  This  Is  the  Truth 

CBS    The  Family  Hour 
Blue:  Moylan  Sisters 

Blue:  Olivio  Santoro 

NBC:  Plays  for  Americans 

CBS:  William  L.  Shirer 

CBS:  Edward  R.  Murrow 
NBC-  Catholic  Hour 

CBS:  Gene  Autry 

Blue:  Pearson  and  Allen 

MBS:  Voice  of  Prophecy 
Blue:  News  from  Europe 
NBC:  Victory  Parade 

MBS:  Stars  and  Stripes  in  Britain 
CBS:  We,  the  People 
Blue:  Quiz  Kids  (July  12) 
NBC:  Fitch  Bandwagon 

CBS:  World  News 

Blue:  Tommy  Dorsey 

NBC    CHARLIE   MCCARTHY 

CBS:  Crime  Doctor 

Blue:  Inner  Sanctum  Mystery 

NBC:  ONE    MAN'S   FAMILY 

MBS:  Gabriel  Heatter 

CBS:  Elmer  Davis 

MBS:  Old-Fashioned  Revival 

Blue:  Walter  Winchell 

NBC    Manhattan  Merry-Go-Round 

Blue:  The  Parker  Family 

CBS:  Texaco  Star  Theater 
Blue:  Till  We  Meet  Again 
NBC:  American  Album  of 
Familiar  Music 

CBS:  Take  It  or  Leave  It 
Blue:  Goodwill  Hour 
MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 
NBC-  Hour  of  Charm 

CBS:  Suspense 
NBC:  Joe  and  Mabel 

CBS:  Headlines  and  Bylines 
NBC:  Dance  Orchestra 

NBC:  3  Sheets  to  the  Wind 


ON  E-THIRD     OF     A     TRIO    .     .     . 

Gladys  Swarthout's  voice  is  beautiful, 
and  Deems  Taylor  and  the  stories  he  tells 
are  interesting — but  there's  another  mem- 
ber of  the  Prudential  Family  Hour  cast 
who  does  a  lot  toward  making  it  a  show 
worth  listening  to.  His  name  is  Jack 
Smith,  and  he's  a  young  fellow  who  sings 
a  solo  along  about  the  midway  point  of  the 
show.  His  songs  aren't  highbrow,  but  he 
does  them  with  a  vigor  and  freshness  that 
make  you  want  to  join  in  and  sing  too. 

Jack  has  been  working  on  radio  shows 
for  quite  a  while.  Back  in  1931,  when  he 
was  sixteen  years  old  and  a  junior  at  the 
Hollywood  High  School,  he  happened  to 
hear  that  Bing  Crosby's  Rhythm  Boys 
were  winding  up  an  engagement  at  the 
Coconut  Grove.  The  news  gave  him  an 
idea,  and  he  and  two  classmates  plunged 
into  arduous  rehearsals.  Luck  must  have 
been  with  them,  because  although  they'd 
had  no  previous  professional  experience, 
and  had  sung  together  only  for  the  fun 
of  it,  v.  hen  they  tried  out  for  the  spot  left 
vacant  by  Bing's  departure — they  got  the 
job. 

Not  only  that, '  but  the  pay  was  $75  a 
week,  which  seemed  like  a  fortune  to  high 
school  boys  who  had  been  used  to  strug- 
gling along  on  allowances  of  two  or  three 
dollars. 

Jack  and  his  friends  kept  the  job  for  a 
full  year,  singing  at  the  Grove  six  nights 
a  week  and  going  to  school  in  the  daytime. 
After  they  graduated,  their  next  stop  was 
New  York,  where  they  got  off  on  the  right 
foot  by  landing  a  job  singing  on  Kate 
Smith's  program,  no  less.  Since  then  the 
trio  has  been  on  many  big  shows,  with 
Jack  doing  the  solo  work. 

Jack  was  born  in  Seattle,  but  was  lucky 
enough  to  have  a  father  who  was  a 
graduate  of  Annapolis  and  thus  was  sta- 
tioned in  Honolulu  while  Jack  was  a  boy. 
All  the  time  he  was  growing  up,  Jack  used 
to  worry  seriously  about  what  he  was 
going  to  do  or  be  when  he  reached  man's 
estate.  "Don't  worry,"  his  father  kept  tell- 
ing him.  "You'll  find  the  right  work  at  the 
right  time."  Which  proved  to  be  perfectly 
true.  Singing  was  the  right  work,  and  the 
right  time,  to  the  minute,  was  when  Jack 
and  his  friends  went  to  the  Coconut  Grove 
to  audition. 

Jack  is  married  to  the  niece  of  the  late 
Victor  Schertzinger,  the  movie  director. 
Her  name  is  Victoria,  after  her  uncle,  and 
she  was  his  favorite  niece.  Although  she's 
not  an  actress,  she  did  some  movie  work 
in  her  uncle's  pictures  when  she  was  a 
child.  Jack  and  she  met  just  about  the 
time  he  began  singing  in  public,  and  they 
fell  in  love  at  once,  but  they  weren't  mar- 
ried until  1936,  after  Jack  had  become 
established  in  New  York  radio. 
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Blue:  Secret  City 

CBS:  Frazier  Hunt 

CBS:  Dorothy  Kilgallen 

CBS:  The  World  Today 
Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 
NBC:  Bill  Stern 

CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 

Blue:  EASY   ACES 

NBC:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

CBS:  Glenn  Miller 
Blue:  Mr.  Keen 
NBC:  European  News 

CBS    American  Melody  Hour 

Mi(     Tommy  Riggs,  Betty  Lou  (July  7) 

CBS.  Are  You  a  Missing  Heir 
MBS:  What's  My  Name 
NBC:  Johnny  Presents 

CBS:   Nature  of  the  Enemy 
NBC    Horace  Heidt 


CBS;  Elmer  Davis 


00  CBS:  Duffy's  Tavern 
00  MBS:  Gabriel  Heatter 
00  Blue:  Famous  Jury  Trials 
00  NBC:  Battle  of  the  Sezes 

30  CBS:  Cheers  from  the  Camp 
30  Blue:  This  Nation  at  War 
10  Blue:  Meredith  Willson 
00  MBS    John  B.  Hughes 
00  Blue:  Lum  and  Abner 
00  NBC:  A  Date  With  Judy 

30  NBC:  Tommy  Dorsey 
45  CBS    News  of  the  World 


AN      UNCANNY      SCOT... 

Not  many  folks  are  indispensable,  but 
it's  hard  to  imagine  what  the  Fibber 
McGee  and  Molly  program  would  be  like 
without  Bill  Thompson.  Bill  has  so  many 
different  voices  that  he  regularly  plays 
the  "deef,"  rug-cuttin'  Old  Timer,  the 
hen-pecked  Wallace  Wimple,  Horatio  K. 
Boomer,  and  the  "Grik,"  Nick  Depopolus 
— plus  other  characters  as  they  come 
along. 

All  of  Bill's  various  voices  are  the  off- 
spring of  a  voice  he  uses  little  these  days, 
but  which  is  his  favorite  of  them  all.  It's 
the  embarrassed,  half-boy,  half-adult 
voice  of  a  very  young  man. 

Bill's  acting  ability  is  an  inheritance 
from  his  parents,  old-time  vaudeville  per- 
formers, but  his  double-register  voice  is 
the  result  of  patriotism.  He  was  five  years 
old  when  America  entered  the  first  World 
War,  and  he  applied  his  talents  as  vaude- 
ville's youngest  song  and  dance  man  to 
selling  Liberty  Bonds.  He  did  such  a  thor- 
ough job  campaigning  the  country  that  he 
sold  two  million  dollars  worth  of  the 
bonds — and  lost  his  voice  in  the  process. 
It  took  two  years  of  throat  exercises  to 
recover  his  voice,  and  when  he  became 
older  he  discovered  that  he  possessed  two 
distinct  pitches,  being  able  to  jump  from 
bass  to  tenor  with  no  effort  at  all.  Doctors 
diagnosed  the  phenomenon  as  a  result  of 
having  lost  his  voice  at  such  an  early  age. 
It  was  a  lucky  accident,  because  his  two 
voices,  added  to  his  natural  comedy  sense, 
have  made  Bill  what  he  is  today. 

Bill  entered  radio  in  1932,  after  winning 
an  audition  with  a  comedy  sketch  he 
wrote,  produced,  and  acted  in.  He  was  on 
Edgar  Guest's  NBC  show,  master  of  cere- 
monies on  the  Breakfast  Club,  and  on 
Club  Matinee  before  Fibber  hired  him, 
four  years  ago,  to  play  Nick  Depopolus.  He 
developed  his  other  characterizations 
later. 

Of  Scottish  descent,  Bill  takes  his  an- 
cestry seriously  and  is  a  student  of  Scot- 
tish history  and  customs.  He  has  a  valu- 
able collection  of  Scottish  books,  and 
another  of  prints  showing  the  tartans  of 
the  different  clans.  Playing  the  bagpipes 
is  as  easy  for  him  as  whistling. 

Straight-faced  and  serious-eyed,  he's 
still  a  constant  clown  and  is  always  enter- 
taining the  McGee  troupe  with  his  im- 
promptu comedy  acts.  All  he  needs  is  a 
make-shift  curtain  and  an  audience  of  one, 
and  he  can  be  a  whole  Punch  and  Judy 
show  by  himself.  He's  a  mainstay  of  the 
"warm-up"  put  on  for  the  studio  audience 
just  before  the  show  goes  on  the  air,  be- 
cause he  owns  a  trunkful  of  masks,  Mack 
Sennett  police  equipment,  odd  headgear 
and  ten-cent-store  toys  to  serve  as  prop- 
erties for  his  pantomimes.  Whenever 
there's  an  extra  commotion  in  the  corri- 
dors of  Hollywood's  NBC  everyone  says, 
"Bill  Thompson's  around  with  a  new 
trick."  And  that's  usually  exactly  what 
all  the  noise  is  about. 
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CBS:  News  of  the  World 


DEBUTANTE     IN     RADIO... 

Joan  Alexander,  who  plays  Mrs. 
Humphries  on  the  CBS  serial,  Woman  of 
Courage,  is  a  rich  girl  who  made  good. 
With  a  background  of  finishing  schools 
and  luxurious  European  travel,  she  re- 
fused to  be  just  a  deb  and  turned  herself 
into  an  actress  instead.  And  without  the 
help  of  anyone,  either,  she  proudly  an- 
nounces, except  her  mother,  who  always 
sympathized  with  her  ambitions  and  en- 
couraged her  in  them. 

Joan's  childhood  desire  was  to  be  a  con- 
cert pianist,  but  when  she  began  going  to 
school  she  became  so  interested  in  sports 
that  she  spent  all  her  time  playing  tennis, 
swimming,  and  riding  horseback  instead 
of  practicing.  When  she  grew  up  she  was 
sorry,  but  it  was  too  late  then,  so  she 
transferred  her  ambitions  to  acting.  Fresh 
from  school,  she  attacked  Broadway.  One 
of  the  first  producers  she  met  was  going 
to  put  on  a  play  called  "Are  You  Decent?" 
He  needed  money,  and  Joan  told  him  she 
would  get  all  the  women's  clothes  for  the 
cast  for  nothing  if  he'd  give  her  a  part. 
She  had  no  idea  where  or  how  she  would 
find  the  clothes,  but  the  producer  agreed 
to  her  proposition  and  she  had  to  deliver. 

Somehow,  by  pleading  with  all  the  shops 
where  she  had  ever  bought  clothes  for 
herself,  she  fulfilled  the  bargain — and 
then  left  "Are  You  Decent"  a  few  weeks 
after  it  opened  to  play  in  dramatic  stock 
companies  because  she  knew  she  needed 
experience  in  a  wide  range  of  parts. 

Joan  has  traveled  all  over  Europe,  but 
insists  that  the  biggest  thrill  of  her  life 
came  when  she  auditioned  against  a  hun- 
dred other  girls  for  a  radio  part  she 
wanted  very  much — and  got  it.  And  she's 
proud  because  she  often  works  for  a  cer- 
tain radio  producer  who  heard  her  first 
audition  and  said  she  wasn't  any  good  for 
radio. 

She's  dark  and  medium-tall,  with  a  great 
deal  of  poise  and  a  friendly  smile.  Her 
eventual  ambition  is  to  marry  and  have 
a  house  in  the  country  with  lots  of  chil- 
dren; but  she  admits  she  wouldn't  make 
a  very  good  housewife  because  she 
"loathes"  cooking  and  in  fact  doesn't  take 
much  interest  in  food  even  when  it's  ready 
to  be  eaten.  Her  greatest  extravagance  is 
horses — she  owns  one,  which  she  rides 
whenever  she  gets  a  chance,  and  would 
like  to  possess  a  whole  stable  full  of  them. 
She  doesn't  wear  much  jewelry,  just  her 
mother's  engagement  ring,  which  het 
mother  gave  her  on  her  sixteenth  birth- 
day. 

The  character  Joan  plays  on  Woman  of 
Courage  is  pretty  unpleasant — not  a  per- 
son you'd  care  to  have  move  in  next-door 
to  you — -but  Joan  doesn't  specialize  in  that 
sort  of  part.  The  list  of  radio  programs 
she  has  worked  on  in  the  last  few  years 
would  take  up  another  half-column  of 
type. 

No,  she  isn't  married.  She  lives  by  her- 
self in  a  small,  beautifully  furnished  New 
York   apartment. 
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FRIDAY 

Eastern  War  Time 
8:30  Blue:  Texas  Jim 
9:00  Blue    Breakfast  Club 


15  CBS:  The  Radio  Reader 

15  Mu     Isabel  Manning  Hewion 

45  CBS     Ihui  We  Live 

00  ens  Valiant  Ladv 
£0  Blue:  Clark  Dennis 
00  NBC    Best  Johnson 

15  CBS.  Stories  America  Loves 

15  Blue:  Helen  Hlett 

15  NBC:  Bachelor's  Children 

30  CBS:  Stepmother 

30  Blue:  A  House  In  the  Country 

30  NBC:  Help  Mate 

45  CBS:  Woman  ot  Courage 

45  Blue:  Chaplain  Jim-  U.  S.  A. 

45  NBC:  Mary  Marlin 

00  CBS:  Clara,  Lu,  'n'  Em 
00  Blue:  Second  Husband 
00  NBC:  The  Bartons 

15  CBS:  Victory  Begins  at  Home 
IS  Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 
15  NBC:  Vic  and  Sade 

30  CBS:  Bright  Horizon 
30  Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 
30  NBC:  The  Road  of  Life 

45  CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
45  Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
45  NBC:  David  Harum 

00  CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 
00  NBC:  Words  and  Music 

15  CBS:  Big  Sister 

30  CBS:  Romance  ot  Helen  Trent 
30  Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

45  CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

00  CBS:  Lite  Can  Be  Beautiful 
00  Blue:  Baukhage  Talking 

15  CBS:  Woman  in  White 
15  MBS:  I'll  Find  My  Way 
15  Blue:  Edward  Mac  Hugh 

30  CBS    Vic  and  Sade 

45  CBS.The  Goldbergs 
45  MBS:  Don  Norman 
45  NBC:  John  Vandercook 

00  CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 
00  NBC:  Light  of  the  World 

15  CBS:  Joyce  Jordan,  Girl  Interne 
15  NBC:  Arnold's  Grimm's  Daughter 

30  CBS:  We  Love  and  Learn 
30  Blue:  James  Mac  Donald 
30  NBC-  The  Guiding  Light 

45  CBS:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

45  Blue:  Jack  Baker 

45  NBC:  Hymns  ot  All  Churches 

00  CBS:  David  Harum 

00  Blue:  Prescott  Presents 

00  NBC:  Against  the  Storm 

15  CBS:  News 

15  NBC:  Ma  Perkins 

30  Blue:  Men  of  the  Sea 

30  NBC:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

45  Blue:  Southernaires 

45  NBC    Right  to  Happiness 

00  Blue:  Arthur  Tracy 
00  NBC:  Backstage  Wife 

15  CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 
15  Blue:  Club  matinee 
15  NBC:  Stella  Dallas 

30  NBC:  Lorenzo  Jones 

45  NBC:  Young  Widder  Brown 

00  CBS:  Are  You  a  Genius? 
00  NBC:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

15  NBC:  Portia  Faces  Life 

30  Blue:  Flying  Patrol 
30  NBC:  The  Andersons 

45  Blue:  Secret  City 

00  CBS:  EDWIN    C.    HILL 

00  Blue:  The  Lone  Ranger 

10  CBS:  Ted  Husing 

15  CBS:  Hedda  Hopper 

30  CBS:  Frank  Parker 

45  CBS:  The  World  Today 

45  Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

45  NBC:  Bill  Stern 

00  CBS:  Amos    n'  Andy 

00  Blue:  Col.  Stoopnagle 

00  NBC:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

15  CBS:  Irene  Rich 

15  NBC:  European  News 

30  NBC:  Grand  Central  Station 

00  CBS:  KATE  SMITH    HOUR 

00  Blue:  Gang  Busters 

00  MBS:  Cal  Tinney 

00  NBC:  Cities  Service  Concert 

30  Blue:  Meet  Your  Navy 

30  NBC:  INFORMATION    PLEASE 

55  CBS:  Elmer  Davis 

00  CBS:  Philip  Morris  Playhouse 
00  MBS:  Gabriel  Heatter 
00  NBC    Waltz  Time 

30  CBS:  That  Brewster  Boy 
30  Blue:  Dinah  Shore 
30  MBS:  Double  or  Nothing 
30  NBC:  Plantation  Party 

00  CBS:  How  'm  I  Doin' 
00  NBC:  People  Are  Funny 

15  Blue:  Manpower   and   the    War 
45  CBS:  News  of  the  World 
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CBS;  The  World  Today 

NBC:   Now* 


NBC    O.cp  River  Boy* 
NBC    Dick   Leiberl 


(IIS    Ail, <i. mil-  Hawley 

Newi 
NBC    News 
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Broaklast  Club 

NBC:   Happy   Jack 


CBS:  Caucasian   Melodies 
NBC     Market  Basket 

CBS    Garden  Gate 
NBC     Hank  Lawson 

Blue.  Andrlni  Continentales 
N  BC:  Encores 

CBS.  Jones  and  I 
NBC    The  Wife  Saver 

NBC    Betty  Moore 

CBS:  God  s  Country 

CBS.  Let's  Pretend 

Blue    Little  Blue  Playhouse 

NBC    America  the  Free 

CBS    Theater  ot  Today 
Blue:  Four  Belles  Quartet 
NBC:  News 

NBC    Consumer  Time 

CBS    Stars  Ove.    Hollywood 
Blue.  Farm  Bureau 
NBC    Ilka  Chase 

CBS:  Country  Journal 
Blue:  Vincent  Lopez 
NBC:  Whatcha  Know  Joe 

CBS:  Adventures  in  Science 
Blue:  Al  and  Lee  Reiser 
NBC:  All  Out  for  Victory 

CBS:  Golden  Gate  Quartet 


CBS: 
Blue: 
NBC: 


Of  Men  and  Books 
Paul  Lavalle  Orch. 
U.  S.  Marine  Band 


CBS:  Brush  Creek  Follies 


Blue. 
NBC 


Canadian  Air  Force  Band 
Music  for  Listening 


NBC    Air  Youth  for  Victory 

CBS:  F.  O.  B.  Detroit 
NBC:  Campus  Capers 

Blue:  Club  Matinee 
NBC:  Down  Mexico  Way 

CBS:  Matinee  at  Meadowbrook 
NBC:  Doctors  at  Work 

NBC:  in  a  Sentimental  Mood 

NBC:  News,  Alex  Dreier 

CBS:  Frazier  Hunt 
Blue:  Dance  Music 
NBC:  Golden  Melodies 

CBS:  Calling  Pan-America 

Blue:  Ink  Spots 

NBC:  Religion  in  the  News 

CBS:  The  World  Today 
Blue:  Edward  Tomlinson 
NBC:  Three  Suns  Trio 


CBS:  People's  Platform 
Blue:  Message  of  Israel 


CBS:  Tlllie  the  Toiler 
NBC:  Ellery  Queen 


CBS:  Guy  Lombardo 
Blue:  The  Green  Hornet 


CBS:  Hobby  Lobby 
Blue:  Swap  Night 

CBS:  YOUR  HIT  PARADE 
Blue:  Summer  Symphony 
NBC:  National  Barn  Dance 

CBS:  Saturday  Night  Serenade 
Blue:  James  MacDonald 

MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 

Blue:  Bob  Ripley 

NBC:  Bill  Stern  Sports  Review 

CBS:  Voices  in  the  Night 
NBC:  Labor  (or  Victory 

CBS:  Public  Affairs 
NBC:  Ted  Steele  Variety 

CBS    News  of  the  World 


Jean  Tennyson,  star  of  the  Wednesday  night  show, 
Great  Moments  in  Music,  over  CBS,  in  the  lovely 
costume    for    her   operatic    role    in    "La    Traviata." 


(Mima  //wma,  /9&c$ud? 


TIME  was  when  you  thought  of  an 
opera  prima  donna  as  a  lady  who 
spoke  broken  English,  tipped  the 
scales  somewhere  around  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  flew  into  artistic  rages  at 
least  once  a  day.  But  radio  and  the 
growing  realization  that  there  are  just 
as  fine  voices  in  this  country  as  ever 
came  out  of  Europe  have  changed  all 
that,  and  today's  typical  operatic  so- 
prano looks  and  acts  a  good  deal  like 
Miss  Jean  Tennyson,  star  of  the  CBS 
program,  Great  Moments  in  Music, 
Wednesday  nights. 

Jean  is  as  American  as  corn  flakes, 
and  proud  of  it.  She  was  born  in 
Chicago,  and  although  she  studied  ex- 
tensively in  Europe  she  never  lost  her 
mid-western  accent.  She  got  her  start 
in  musical  comedies  and  revues,  and 
doesn't  mind  admitting  it  a  bit.  Blue- 
eyed  and  flaxen  haired,  she  looks  ex- 
actly like  what  she  is:  an  American 
girl  with  a  sense  of  humor  who  comes 
from  Norwegian  stock. 

The  sense  of  humor  crops  up  in  the 
stories  Jean  tells  about  herself.  In 
Europe,  she  studied  for  several 
months  with  Mary  Garden,  the  fam- 
ous opera  star  of  earlier  days.  With 
Garden,  she  toured  the  continent,  and 
on  the  train  between  cities  Garden 
taught  her  a  specially  intricate  type 
of  solitaire.  "I  always  play  this  soli- 
taire before  I  sing,"  Garden  told  her, 
"and  if  I  can  make  it  come  out  I 
know  I  am  going  to  have  a  big  suc- 
cess." Well,  Jean  tried  and  tried,  but 
she  never  could   win  the  game,  and 
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she  never  had  anything  more  than  a 
moderate  success  wherever  she  sang. 
But  one  afternoon,  just  as  the  train 
was  coming  into  Basle,  she  won — and 
that  night  at  the  opera  house  she 
had  the  biggest  success  of  her  career 
up  to  that  time. 

"And  do  you  know,"  Jean  says,  "I've 
never  dared  to  play  that  particular  kind 
of  solitaire,  from  that  day  to  this?" 

Most  of  Jean's  time  is  spent  study- 
ing roles  for  her  Wednesday-night 
broadcasts.  Most  opera  singers  know 
only  a  certain  number  of  roles,  and 
it's  a  real  job  to  learn  a  complete  new 
one  every  week.  Now  that  the  pro- 
gram is  broadcasting  lighter  music — 
operettas  and  musical  comedies  in- 
stead of  grand  opera — for  the  summer, 
you'd  think  Jean  wouldn't  have  to 
work  so  hard,  but  she  says  just  the 
opposite  is  true,  that  the  lighter  roles 
are  harder  to  get  just  right  than  the 
classical  ones.  She  likes  to  study  her 
music  in  bed.  The  actual  rehearsing 
is  done  first  with  a  voice  coach  and 
then  in  the  studio. 

On  Thursday,  the  day  after  the 
broadcast,  Jean  says  she  does  nothing 
at  all  except  listen  to  the  radio.  She 
likes  radio  better  even  than  she  used 
to  before  she  herself  began  broadcast- 
ing. And  her  favorite  programs,  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  are  not  the  highbrow 
musical  ones,  but  the  comedy  shows 
like  Fibber  McGee  and  Molly  and 
Charlie  McCarthy. 

In  private  life,  she's  the  wife  of  a 
New  York  business  man. 

RADIO    AND    TELEVISION    MIRROR 


NN  HARE,  beautiful  young 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emlen  Spencer 
Hare  of  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  Her 
engagement  to  Walter  Wooster  Richard  of 
New  York  and  Long  Island  was  announced 
a  few  months  after  her  debut.  Like  Wooster, 
Ann  is  Navy-minded,  works  hard  with 
"Bundles  for  Bluejackets"  and  the  "Navy 
Relief  Society."  One  of  the  season's  love- 
liest debutantes,  she  made  her  bow  in 
Philadelphia,  where  her  mother's  family 
has  long  been  socially  prominent. 


ADORABLY  YOUNG 
AND  LOVELY— There's 
a  rare-orchid  charm  about 
Ann's  blonde  young  beauty, 
and  her  exquisite  skin  has 
a  luminous  satin-smooth 
look.  Of  her  complexion 
care  Ann  says,  "I  just  use 
Pond's  Cold  Cream  every 
day.  Pond's  is  so  light  and 
silky  my  skin  fust  loves  it 
— and  it's  perfectly  grand 
for  cleansing." 

{right)  Ann  and  Wooster 
before  he  was  called  to 
active  Navy  duty. 


ANN'S  RING  is  unusually  lovely— 
a  large  marquise-cut  diamond,  that 
reflects  light  with  sparkling  radiance. 
A  baguette  diamond  is  set  on  each 
side  of  the  brilliant  solitaire. 


Lovely!  She  uses  Poot/s  ! 


IT  S  NO   ACCIDENT  SO   MANY  LOVELY  ENGAGED   GIRLS  USE  POND  S 


This  is  Ann  Hares  simple  daily  skin  care: 
She  slips  Pond's  Cold  Cream  all  over  her 
face  and  throat.  She  pats  with  deft  little 
pats  to  soften  and  release  dirt  and  make-up 
—  then  tissues  off  well. 

She  rinses  with  more  Pond's — for  extra 
softening  and  cleansing.  Tissues  it  off  again. 
Do  this  yourself — every  night,  for  day- 
time cleanups,  too.  You'll  see  why  society 
leaders  like  Mrs.  John  Roosevelt,  Mrs. 
Ernest  Biddle  are  so  devoted  to  Pond's 
Cold  Cream.  Why  more  women  and  girls 
everywhere  use  Pond's  than  any  other  face 
cream.  Buy  a  jar  today — at  your  favorite 
beauty  counter.  Five  popular-priced  sizes — 
the  most  economical — the  lovely  big  jars. 
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between  wanting  me  to  go  home  to 
safety  and  a  real  fondness  for  me  that 
made  her  hate  to  see  me  go. 

Mostly  because  Kay  had  been  so 
brisk  in  speeding  me  on  my  way,  we 
got  to  the  bus  terminal  a  full  half- 
hour  ahead  of  time.  I  hated  the 
thought  of  sitting  quietly  in  that 
white-walled,  echoing  waiting  room, 
so  I  insisted  on  checking  my  bag  and 
taking  one  last  walk  along  Broadway. 

ON  a  side  street  we  passed  several 
theaters,  looking  strange  and  out 
of  place  in  the  hot  afternoon  sunlight, 
and  I  almost  burst  into  tears  because 
I  would  never  again  walk  into  the 
dark  stagedoor  alleys  and  smell  the 
musty  odor  of  the  empty  theaters  and 
wait  with  a  huddle  of  anxious  actors 
for  a  chance  to  read  a  part. 

"Cheer  up,  baby,"  Kay  said.  "This'll 
look  lots  better  from  far  away." 

"If  only  I  could  stay  longer,"  I  said. 
"Just  a  week.  If  only  I  could  get  a 
chance  to  show  what  I  can  do — " 

There  was  a  mist  in  my  eyes,  and  I 
stopped  before  a  show  window  to 
blink  it  away  before  Kay  noticed  it. 
I  concentrated  on 
the  cars  in  the 
window,  big, 
beautiful,  shiny 
cars  and,  sudden- 
ly, seeing  them 
only  made  things 
a  little  worse.  "If 
I'd  been  a  suc- 
cess," I  thought, 
"I  could  have  that 
car — or  that  one 
— or    even    both." 

Kay  touched 
my  elbow.  "Come 
on  Jean,  you'll 
miss  your  bus." 

"I  don't  care,"  I 
said. 


Moment  of  Folly 
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scraped  his  heels.  "Certainly.  I'll  get 
him  for  you." 

The  next  moment,  we  were  shak- 
ing hands,  Mr.  Weatherbee  and  I. 
Anyway,  that's  what  I  was  doing  out- 
wardly. Inwardly,  I  felt  as  though  I 
had  gone  to  pieces  and  again  it  was 
hard  for  me  to  breathe. 

His  voice  was  rich  and  soft.  "Good 
afternoon,"  he  said.  "Just  what  sort 
of  car  were  you  looking  for?" 

It  was  an  effort,  but  I  forced  myself 
to  stop  looking  into  his  gray  eyes.  As 
I  said  before,  I  don't  know  where  the 
idea  came  from,  but  now  that  I  had 
started  it,  I  couldn't  stop. 

"I — you  see,"  I  stammered  for  a 
moment.  "My  name  is  Jean  Layton, 
Mr.  Weatherbee.  And  this  is  my 
friend,  Kay  Coster.  I — well — I'm 
thinking  of  buying — several  cars." 

Kay  pinched  my  arm  in  her  sur- 
prise and  Mr.  Weatherbee's  gray  eyes 
crinkled  with  delight.  He  bowed  to- 
ward Kay,  but  his  smile  was  for  me. 

"I'm  very  happy  to  know  you,  Miss 
Layton,"  he  said.  "If  you  could  tell 
me  what  sort  of  business  the  cars 
would  be  used  for — well — I  could — " 


"Well,  you  can't 
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know  Miss  Layton's  uncle,  do  you,  Mr. 
Weatherbee?"  I  could  almost  hear  her 
praying. 

"I've  heard  of  Mr.  Richards,  of 
course,"  Mr.  Weatherbee  said.  "Who 
hasn't?"  I  was  glad  he  had  turned  to 
the  car  and  didn't  see  the  relief  flood- 
ing Kay's  face. 

He  showed  us  all  the  features  of  the 
Jupiter  coupe,  but  I'm  afraid  I  didn't 
listen  very  attentively.  All  I  heard 
was  the  rich,  deep  voice  that,  some- 
how, seemed  to  be  speaking  to  some- 
thing far  inside  me.  It  seemed  to  be 
whispering,  "You  can't  go  away,  now. 
You  can  never  go  away,  now."  For, 
in  those  few  minutes,  I  had  discovered 
what  it  was  to  be  completely  and 
wonderfully   alive. 

"I'm  sorry  we  haven't  a  coupe  for 
demonstration,"  I  heard  Mr.  Weath- 
erbee saying.  "But  I  can  take  you  for 
a  run  in  the  sedan." 

"Uh — fine,"  I  said. 

He  smiled  into  my  eyes.  "I  don't 
mind  telling  you  that  this  order 
comes  just  in  the  n.'ck  of  time  for  me. 
Sales  have  been  falling  off — and  I'm 
afraid  the  manager's  been  making  up 
his  mind  to  fire 
me."  He  grinned 
happily.  "But  it 
will  be  all  right, 
now.  I'll  call  up 
for  a  sedan  to  be 
sent     around.     It 
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just    stand    here," 
Kay  said. 

And  then  I  saw  him.  Maybe  it 
sounds  a  little  silly,  but  as  my  eyes 
met  those  of  the  tall,  broadshouldered 
young  man  standing  beside  one  of  the 
Jupiter  Specials,  I  stopped  breathing. 
Just  stopped,  and  then  began  again, 
very  faint.  Nothing  like  that  had  ever 
happened  to  me  before.  And,  some- 
how, I  knew  I  just  couldn't  walk  away 
from  that  window. 

Kay  pulled  my  arm  gently,  but  I 
hardly  knew  she  was  there.  The 
young  man  was  coming  closer  to  the 
window  and  he  was  smiling. 

I  don't  know  where  the  idea  came 
from,  but  all  at  once,  everything  got 
all  wound  up  in  my  head  and  I  was 
moving  toward  the  door. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  Kay  cried. 
"Your  bus  leaves  in  five  minutes." 

"Let  it  go,"  I  said.  "There  will  be 
others." 

"Jean,  don't  be  a  fool,"  Kay  said. 
"That  man  is  beginning  to  notice 
you." 

"He'll  do  more  than  notice  me,"  I 
heard  myself  saying.  "I'll  show  you 
whether  I'm  an  actress  or  not!" 

Kay  moaned  as  I  opened  the  door 
and  smiled  at  the  middle-aged  sales- 
man who  came  hurrying  toward  me. 

"Good  afternoon,"  I  said  in  my  best 
stage  diction.  "I'd  like  to  see  Mr. — oh, 
I've  forgotten  his  name.  That  gentle- 
man—over there." 

"Mr.    Weatherbee?"    the    salesman 
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"Oh,"  I  said  quickly.  "My  uncle 
wants  to  buy  new  cars  for  six  of  his 
salesmen.  I — I'm  afraid  I  don't  know 
very  much  about  cars,  really,  but 
Uncle  feels  that  I  know  people  better 
than  he  does.  That's  why  he  sent  me 
to— well — sort  of  look  around  and  find 
someone  trustworthy  with  whom  he 
can  deal." 

"Hmm,"  Mr.  Weatherbee  said.  "I 
guess  your  uncle  would  want  the 
business  coupe.  There's  one  right 
over  here."  He  led  us  to  a  car.  "By 
the  way,"  he  smiled,  with  his  hand 
on  the  hood,  "I  don't  believe  you  men- 
tioned your  uncle's  name?" 

It  was  a  direct  question  and  there 
was  no  evading  it.  I  searched  my 
mind  for  a  name  and  found  none.  Not 
one.  Then  I  caught  sight  of  a  big 
sign  across  the  street,  and  a  name 
sprang  to  my  lips.  If  I  had  stopped 
to  think,  I  never  would  have  uttered 
it,  because  it  was  the  name  of  the  man 
who  owned  the  sign — and  also  the 
name  of  the  man  Kay  had  once  loved. 
I  suppose  I  thought  of  it  because,  only 
a  bare  hour  before,  he  had  been  in 
my  mind  as  I  talked  to  Kay. 

"He's — John  K.  Richards,"  I  said. 

Beside  me  I  heard  Kay  give  a  little 
gasp  of  dismay,  but  Mr.  Weatherbee 
seemed  impressed.  "Oh!"  he  said. 
"J.  K.  Richards!"  He  gave  the  syl- 
lables a  special  importance. 

Kay  said,   "I — I  don't  suppose  you 


won't  take  a  min- 
ute." 

"Jean!"  Kay 
said,  as  soon  as  he 
was  out  of  ear- 
shot. "Are  you 
crazy?  Of  all  the 
low  down  tricks! 
Six  cars!  Wouldn't 
one  have  been 
enough?  Poor  guy 
— you  could  al- 
most see  him  fig- 
uring out  his 
commissions." 
It  was  like  a  shower  of  ice  water. 
She  was  right.  I  hadn't  been  think- 
ing of  anything  but  myself.  I  hadn't 
realized  how  cruel  the  joke  was.  I 
had  merely  followed  my  instinct, 
which  told  me  I  must  get  to  know 
this  man,  somehow,  anyhow. 

"How  awful!"  I  said.  "Kay,  let's 
get  out  of  here." 

It  was,  too  late.  He  was  back  al- 
ready and,  in  a  few  moments,  we 
were  all  standing  out  on  the  sidewalk 
by  a  Jupiter  sedan.  He  opened  the 
car  door  and  bowed  to  Kay. 

"No  thanks,"  Kay  said.  "I've  got 
some  shopping  of  my  own  to  do.  I'll 
see  you  back  at  the  hotel." 

In  a  way,  I  was  glad  Kay  didn't 
come  along.  I  thought  it  would  be 
easier  to  tell  him  alone  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  hoax.  But  it  wasn't  easier, 
at  all.  As  we  drove  up  on  the  West 
Side  Highway,  I  tortured  my  mind  for 
some  way  to  begin.  And  I  couldn't 
find  a  reasonable  way. 

What  could  I  say?  That  I  was  so 
vain  and  wanted  so  much  to  prove 
what  a  fine  actress  I  was,  that  I  had 
just  walked  into  the  Jupiter  show- 
room and  started  this  business?  Or 
that  I  just  wanted  to  miss  my  bus? 
Or,  most  preposterous  of  all,  that  I 
had  looked  into  his  eyes  through  a 
plateglass  window  and  found  myself 
drawn  to  him  as  though  he  were  a 
Continued  on  page  50 
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magnet?  How  could  I  say  that? — 
even  though  it,  more  than  anything 
else,  was  the  truth? 

I  had  to  say  something.  He  had 
been  talking  to  me  for  a  long  time, 
mostly  about  the  car,  but  a  little 
about  himself,  too.  We  were  out  in 
the  country,  now,  and  the  late  sun 
slanting  over  the  Palisades  lit  up  his 
profile  and  my  heart  sank  as  I  looked 
ai   him. 

"You'd  be  very  disappointed,  if  you 
didn't  make  this  sale,  wouldn't  you?" 
I  asked,  as  a  beginning. 

TTE  LAUGHED  softly.  "Oh,  I  don't 
**  know,"  he  said.  "I  don't  think  it 
would  begin  to  compare  with  how  dis- 
appointed I  would  have  been  if  you 
hadn't  come  into  the  showroom  this 
afternoon.  At  least,  we've  met  now." 
He  grinned  down  at  me  and  I  felt 
terrible.  "Of  course,"  he  said,  "I'd 
like  to  make  the  sale.  You  see,  I  don't 
think  we'll  be  selling  cars  very  much 
longer — defense  priorities,  you  know 
— and  I'd  sort  of  like  to  finish  up  in 
a  blaze  of  glory." 

"Mr.  Weatherbee,"  I  began  again 
and  it  almost  choked  me.  "I — there's 
something  I've   got  to   tell  you." 

"Right  now?"  he  asked.  "I'm  just 
about  to  invite  you  to  have  tea  in  one 
of  the  nicest  Inns  on  the  Hudson. 
And — it  would  make  it  lots  simpler  to 
invite  you,   if  you'd   call   me  Lance." 

"All  right — Lance,"  I  said.  "Look 
Lance — I — I  can't  buy  the  cars." 

He  smiled,  which  was  the  last  thing 
I  expected.  "I  understand,"  he  said. 
"After  all,  you  don't  know  anything 
about  the  coupe,  do  you?"  He  turned 
into  a  wide,  sweeping  driveway  that 
led  to  one  of  the  most  charming  Inns 
I've  ever  seen.  "Now,  let's  not  talk 
business,  any  more.  Let's  just  have 
our  tea  and  enjoy  the  sunset,  hm?" 

And  I  thought,  why  not?  The  whole 
thing  would  be  over  soon  enough  and 
I'd  be  going  back  to  Marston  and  I'd 
never  see  Lance  again.  But  I  could 
have  this  moment,  this  short  space  of 
happiness,  to  remember. 

Only  it  wasn't  over  as  soon  as  I 
thought  it  would  be.  Instead  of  turn- 
ing back,  when  we  left  the  Inn,  Lance 
headed  north  again  and  drove  for 
miles  and  miles  into  the  gathering 
darkness,  and  then  eastward  until  we 
reached  the  seacoast.  Nothing  would 
do  but  that  we  have  dinner  on  the 
terrace  of  a  Yacht  Club — on  his  ex- 
pense account,  he  explained — and 
dance  together,  all  alone  under  the 
moonlight,  to  the  music  that  floated 
out  to  us  from  the  dance  floor  inside. 

And  the  longer  we  danced,  the  more 
I  wished  I  hadn't  been  such  a  fool, 
the  more  I  wished  that  we  had  met 
differently.  We  belonged  together.  I 
knew  that  as  soon  as  he  took  me  in 
his  arms  and  guided  me  into  a  slow, 
lilting  waltz.  The  music  and  his  arm 
around  me  and  his  cheek  softly  touch- 
ing my  forehead — all  these  things 
made  me  feel  as  though  I  were  dream- 
ing a  dream  I  couldn't  bear  to  end. 

"Lance,"  I  whispered  finally,  "we'd 
better  get  back.  Your  boss  will  be 
angry  with  you  for  keeping  the  car 
out  so  long." 

"Not  for  such  a  good  customer,"  he 
said. 

"But,  Lance,"  I  said.  "I  told  you 
I  can't  buy  the  cars — not  even  one — " 

"Ssh,"  he  whispered,  brushing  my 
ear  with  his  lips.  "No  more  business 
talk  tonight.  I'll  pick  you  up  in  my 
coupe  in  the  morning.  Then  you  can 
really  judge." 
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On  the  way  home,  I  tried  several 
times,  but  he  wouldn't  listen.  He  said 
the  evening  was  too  lovely  and  we 
were  having  too  nice  a  time  to  spoil 
it  with  mundane  things.  I  suppose 
it  was  my  wanting  so  much  for  him  to 
like  me  that  made  it  so  easy  to  fall 
in  with  his  mood.  Although  I  knew 
I  was  only  fooling  myself,  I  let  my 
head  drop  to  his  shoulder  and  sank 
back  into  my  dream. 

"What  hotel?"  he  asked  quietly. 
"Hm?"  I  whispered.  Then  I  sat  up. 
Hotel?  I  thought  of  the  shabby 
brownstone  house  where  Kay  and  I 
had  been  living.  I  couldn't  bear  to 
let  him  see  that.  "Oh,"  I  said,  "hotel 
— the — Pierre."  The  next  moment  I 
hated  myself.  I  should  have  let  him 
take  me  back  where  I  belonged  and 
then  told  him  everything.  But  I 
couldn't.  Let  him  leave  me  at  the 
Pierre,  I  .thought,  and  then  I'd  never 
see  him  again,  never. 


fenny  Wise 
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"I'll  call  for  you  at  ten,"  he  said, 
while  a  uniformed  flunky  of  the  Pierre 
held  open  the  door.  Then  he  was  gone 
and  I  watched  his  car  as  long  as  I 
could  see  it. 

It  was  late,  but  I  walked  all  the  way 
downtown  and  across.  I  was  com- 
pletely miserable — and  yet  strangely 
happy.  Even  though  I  would  never 
see  him  again — for  I  told  myself  I 
would  take  the  first  bus  in  the  morn- 
ing— this  afternoon  and  evening  was 
something  for  me  to  treasure. 

Kay  was  in  bed,  reading,  when  I 
opened  the  door  of  our  room.  "Well," 
she  said  crossly,  "that  was  a  fine  trick 
you  played.  And  why  you  had  to 
think   of  John   Richards — !" 

"I  know,"  I  said.  "I'm  ashamed  of 
myself.  It  was  just  as  if  I  was  under 
some  kind  of  a  spell." 


"That  poor  guy,  thinking  he's  going 
to  make  a  big  sale!  And  if  John  Rich- 
ards ever  found  out  about  it,  he'd — 
I  don't  know  what  he'd  do." 

"He  won't  find  out,"  I  assured  her, 
sinking  miserably  to  the  floor  beside 
the  bed.  "I'm  going  to  leave  tomor- 
row, and  never  see  Lance  again,  and 
nothing  more  will  happen  at  all." 

"Lance!"  Kay  said  in  a  different 
tone.     "So   it's  got  that  far,  has  it?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  almost  sobbed.  "Don't 
be  angry  with  me,  Kay.  I — I  think 
I'm  in  love  with  him  and  I  don't  know 
what  to  do — I — " 

Kay  just  stared  at  me  for  a  moment. 
She  frowned.  Then  her  face  softened. 
"Well,"  she  said  quietly,  "I  guess  I 
understand.  And  I  guess  the  most 
sensible  thing  would  be  for  you  to 
take  the  bus  tomorrow  morning. 
But — "  and  she  smiled  a  little — "it 
wouldn't  be  quite  fair  of  you  to  run 
away  and  leave  him  wondering  what 
had  happened.  Maybe  you'd  better 
stay  a  little  longer,  and  tell  him  you 
haven't  any  uncle  that  wants  to  buy 
six  cars." 

I  looked  up,  wanting  to  think  she 
was  right,  eager  to  snatch  at  any  ex- 
cuse to  see  Lance  again.  "Do  you 
really  think  so?"  I  asked. 

"Yes."  Then  she  added  sternly, 
"But  you've  got  to  tell  him." 

"Oh,  I  will.     I  will!" 

It  was  easy  to  make  that  resolution 
when  I  wasn't  with  Lance.  But  the 
next  morning  when  he  met  me  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Pierre,  and  his  gray  eyes 
were  smiling  into  mine  and  his  hand 
was  warm  and  possessive  on  my  arm, 
everything  just  fell  into  bits  again 
and  I  couldn't  think  of  anything  but 
that  he  was  there  with  me  and  that  I 
never  wanted  him  to  go  away. 

So  I  didn't  tell  him  that  morning, 
or  that  evening  either,  when  we  went 
dancing  again.  And  I  didn't  tell  him 
the  next  day,  or  the  next.  I  kept 
putting  it  off,  grasping  at  as  much 
happiness  as  I  could  store  into  those 
few  precious  days. 

KAY  was  wonderful.  She  let  me 
wear  her  evening  clothes  and 
helped  me  do  my  hair.  She  even  gave 
me  taxi  fare  to  get  to  the  Pierre,  when 
I  was  pinched  for  time  between  dates. 
I  think  she  rather  enjoyed  my  excite- 
ment. But  she  never  let  me  go  with- 
out telling  me  that  I  ought  to  confess 
my  duplicity  to  Lance. 

"The  longer  you  wait,"  she  said, 
"the  harder  it  will  be  to  tell  him.  Tell 
him  tonight." 

"I'll  try,"  I  said,  fastening  the  zip- 
per on  the  black  lace  dress  I'd  bor- 
rowed from  her.  "I  tried  last  night, 
Kay,  honestly.  But  he  began  talking 
about  his  boss  and  how  wonderful 
this  sale  was  going  to  be  for  him 
and — I — I  just  couldn't." 

"You'll  have  to  find  a  way,  baby," 
Kay  said.  "This  can't  go  on  forever 
this  way,  you  know." 

"I  wish  it  could,"  I  said  sadly. 

"Well,"  Kay  signed,  "wishing  won't 
help.  And,  now,  scram  out  of  here. 
I  want  to  get  dressed.  I've  got  a  date." 

She  sounded  so  happy  that  I  turned 
to  look  at  her.  Her  eyes  were  bright, 
not  with  that  hard  brilliance  they 
usually  had,  but  sort  of  soft  and 
shining.  She  looked  about  ten  years 
younger  and  very  lovely,  glowing. 

"Why,  Kay,"  I  smiled.  "You're  all 
excited — like  a  girl  going  to  her  first 
dance.    Who  are  you  going  out  with?" 

"Oh — just  a  date,"  Kay  said  myste- 
riously. "You're  going  to  La  Cabana, 
Continued  on  page  52 
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aren't  you?  Maybe  we'll  see  you 
there." 

La  Cabana  is  a  very  small  and 
noisy  night  club  that's  always  crowded 
with  lots  of  people  who  all  seem  to 
know  each  other.  When  we  went  in, 
several  people  waved  to  Lance,  but 
he  didn't  stop  to  talk  to  anyone. 

Somehow,  he  was  more  serious  that 
evening.  He  sat  opposite  me  and, 
for  a  long  time,  he  hardly  spoke  at 
all.  And  suddenly  the  fear  leaped 
into  my  mind  that  he  knew  I  wasn't 
J.  K.  Richards'  niece,  that  I  didn't 
have  any  money  to  buy  cars,  and  that 
he'd  stopped  caring  about  me  be- 
cause I  had  deceived  him.  Just  then 
our  eyes  met,  and  he  smiled  into  mine. 

BUT  that  one  instant  of  fear  had 
taught  me  a  lesson.  I  know  now 
that  no  matter  how  terrible  it  would 
be  to  tell  him  about  my  deception,  it 
would  be  a  thousand  times  worse  if, 
through  some  accident,  he  discovered 
it  himself.  All  at  once  I  was  quite 
calm.    I  opened  my  mouth  to  speak — 

Before  I  could  say  a  word,  Lance 
was  looking  across  the  room,  his  face 
lighting  up.  "Why,  there's  your  uncle 
now!    Did  you  know  he'd  be  here?" 

"My — "  It  was  all  I  could  say.  For 
coming  toward  us  were — Kay  and  a 
tall,  handsome 
man  with 
tanned  face  and 
brown  hair  just 
beginning  to 
gray  at  the  tem- 
ples. 

"Lance!"  I 
cried.  "Lance, 
I've  got  to  tell 
you  —  before 
they  get  here.  I 
made  it  up — it 
wasn't      true — " 

There  wasn't 
time.  Mr.  Rich- 
ards and  Kay 
were  standing 
beside  us,  and 
Mr.  Richards 
was  saying  in  a 
deep  voice, 
"Well,  having  a 
good  time,  Jean? 

And  this  must  be  the  Lance  Weather- 
bee   you've   been   telling   me   about." 

I  was  weak  with  relief.  Dimly,  I 
realized  that  Kay  must  have  done 
this  for  me.  She  had  swallowed  her 
pride — the  pride  that  had  kept  her  all 
these  years  from  ever  seeing  or 
speaking  to  John  Richards — and  had 
gone   to   him   with   the   whole    story. 

Kay  winked  at  me  while  Lance 
and  Mr.  Richards  were  shaking  hands, 
and  then  she  said,  "How  about  danc- 
ing with  me,  Mr.  Weatherbee,  and 
giving  Jean  a  chance  to  talk  to  her 
uncle?  You've  been  monopolizing  her 
so  much  the  last  few  days,  you  know, 
he  hasn't  really  seen  her  at  all." 

"I'd  be  delighted,"  Lance  smiled, 
and  they  left  the  table. 

Mr.  Richards'  smile  disappeared. 
"Well,  young  lady?"  he  said  severely. 

I  was  frightened — and  yet  there  was 
a  queer  kind  of  exultation  inside  me. 
Something  told  me  Mr.  Richards 
didn't  really  intend  to  expose  me,  no 
matter   how   stern   he   tried   to    look. 

"I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Richards,"  I  said. 
"I  suppose  Kay  has  told  you  all  about 
me  and  the  way  I — I  pretended  to  be 
your  niece." 

"Yes,  she  told  me.  She  mentioned 
that  it  all  started  as  a  matter  of  pro- 
fessional pride — that  you   wanted   to 
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prove  you  were  a  good  actress." 

"I  guess  that  wasn't  really  the 
reason,"  I  said  shamefacedly.  "It  was 
really  because  I  saw  Lance  and — and 
fell  in  love  with  him,  just  like  that. 
All  at  once.  It  was  crazy,  but  I  felt 
I  had  to  meet  him.    And  now — " 

"And  now  you're  afraid  to  tell  him 
the  truth,"  Mr.  Richards  finished. 

"Y-yes,"  I  said  hesitantly. 

"I  don't  blame  you,"  Mr.  Richards 
said  in  a  business-like  tone.  "Not  be- 
cause he  isn't  going  to  make  a  sale 
he'd  counted  on,  though  that's  bad 
enough  when  you're  trying  to  make 
a  living,  but  because  anybody  can  see 
he's  interested  in  you — and  no  man 
likes  to  have  a  girl  he's  interested  in 
make  a  fool  of  him." 

"I  haven't  made  a  fool  of  him!"  I 
flashed  back  hotly,  angry  because  to 
me  Lance  was  perfect  and  I  resented 
having  anyone  call  him  a  fool. 

"Now,  don't  get  mad,"  he  said. 
"Because  I'm  not.  I  really  owe  you 
a  debt  of  gratitude.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  you  and  your — er — method  of 
getting  to  know  young  Weatherbee, 
Kay  probably  would  never  have  let 
me  see  her  again.  And — "  he  was 
quiet,  almost  somber —  "I  wouldn't 
have  liked  that." 

"You're — " 
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"Kay's  the  only  girl  I've  ever 
wanted  to  marry,"  he  said  simply. 
"I  know  she  loves  me,  too.  Or  she 
used  to,  at  least.  But  we  quarreled 
because  she  wanted  to  be  an  actress 
and  I  insisted  that  if  she  married 
me  she'd  have  to  give  up  her  career. 
We  were  both  young  idiots." 

"I'm  so  sorry."  It  was  a  relief, 
really,  to  talk  about  other  people's 
troubles.  "Maybe  it  isn't  too  late 
now." 

His  eyes  came  back  to  me  then,  and 
he  said  briskly,  "That's  what  I've 
been  thinking.  I'll  make  you  a  propo- 
sition, young  lady.  Kay  thinks  a  lot 
of  you.  If  you  can  persuade  her  to 
give  up  the  stage  and  marry  me, 
I'll  buy  those  six  cars." 

My  memory  flew  swiftly  back  to 
the  few  times  that  Kay  had  spoken  of 
John  Richards.  Instinctively  I  knew 
that  it  wouldn't  take  any  great  per- 
suading to  get  her  to  marry  him.  She 
was  tired  of  the  life  she  had  chosen 
for  herself,  and  many  times  she  had 
bitterly  regretted  the  one  she  had 
thrown  away.  Only  pride  had  kept 
her  silent  so  long,  because  she'd  never 
stopped  loving  John.  So  it  would  be 
easy  for  me  to  keep  my  part  of  the 
bargain  he  had  suggested.     But — 

Suppose  he  did  buy  the  cars  from 


Lance?  I  couldn't  go  on  pretending 
forever  to  be  John  Richards'  niece. 
All  at  once,  I  saw  myself  in  a  new 
light — saw  how  foolish  I  had  been. 
And  not  only  foolish,  but  cheap. 

"No,  Mr.  Richards,"  I  said  clearly, 
"I  can't  accept  your  proposition.  I 
don't  think  it  will  need  any  per- 
suading from  me  to  get  Kay  to  marry 
you.  And  I've  decided  to  tell  Lance 
the  truth  right  now." 

I  didn't  see  the  expression  on  his 
face,  because  just  then  Kay  and  Lance 
came  back,  and  I  looked  directly  at 
Lance  as  I  said: 

"It  isn't  true  that  I'm  Mr.  Richards' 
niece,  Lance,  or  that  he  asked  me  to 
shop  for  cars.  I  never  saw  him  before 
tonight.  It  was  all  just  a  trick — just 
play-acting." 

Lance  smiled.  Then  he  said  to 
John  Richards: 

"Didn't  I  tell  you?  Didn't  I  say  she'd 
tell  me  of  her  own  accord?" 

For    an    instant    the    whole    room 
blurred  in  front  of  my  eyes.    Then  it 
was  clear  again,  and  Lance  was  say- 
ing,  "I  knew  from  the  first.     John's 
been  a  customer  of  ours  for  years — 
buys    all    his    cars    from    us.      I    was 
pretty  sure  he  wouldn't  send  a  niece 
around  shopping  for  him,  so  I  called 
him  up  and  asked.    He  said  you  were 
an    impostor,    and 
to  throw  you  out. 
But      I—"      He 
•o.o.o.o.o.o.o.o.       leaned    closer    to 
me.     "I  didn't.     I 
knew   that   no 
matter     if     you'd 
pretended    to     be 
someone    you 
weren't,  it  was  for 
a    good    reason — 
and     that     sooner 
or    later    you'd 
tell  me." 

"Oh,   Lance!"    I 
said.   "How   could 
you  be  so  sure?" 
"Because  I  love 
you,"  he  said.  And 
in  front  of  every- 
one, he  kissed  me. 
We   were   mar- 
ried a  few  weeks 
later — and  so  were 
Kay  and  John  Richards.  And  Lance 
and  I  have  had  a  year  of  the  most 
perfect    happiness. 

I  thought  of  all  this  today,  because 
this  morning  Lance  went  away.  He 
is  a  Naval  Reserve  Officer  and  this 
morning  he  was  called  to  duty.  And 
as  I  watched  his  train  pull  out  and  I 
saw  his  face  through  the  train  win- 
dow, my  mind  went  back  to  the  first 
time  I  had  ever  seen  him. 

I  walked  home  from  the  station, 
deliberately  walking  past  the  old 
showroom  of  Jupiter  Motors.  The 
store  is  empty,  now.  It  has  been 
empty  for  months.  I  stopped  by  the 
window.  That  was  when  I  thought 
how  different  my  life  would  have 
been,  if  I'd  been  born  a  year  later. 


j  WOULD  never  have  met  Lance, 
*  because  there  would  have  been  no 
cars  in  the  window  to  make  me  en- 
vious and  no  one  standing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  plateglass,  smiling  at  me. 

It  isn't  going  to  be  easy — waiting 
for  Lance  to  come  back. 

This  morning,  I  was  unhappy  and 
afraid.  Now,  I'm  not  afraid.  All 
this  will  be  over  and  Lance  will  come 
back.  I  know  he  will,  just  as  surely 
as  I  knew  I  had  to  go  in  and  meet 
him,  that  day. 
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stood  up.  "Come  on,  Joan,"  she  said 
clearly.  "This  club  isn't  the  same 
since  they  started  admitting  such  in- 
sufferable prigs." 

With  her  head  held  high  and  her 
chin  set,  Joan  walked  arm  in  arm  with 
her  out  of  the  utterly  silent  room. 

Joan  would  never  have  told  Harry 
about  it,  but  Julia  did,  indignantly 
sparing  no  details. 

And  Harry  listened  in  silence.  When 
Julia  had  finished,  he  thanked  her, 
said  no  more  until  she  had  gone.  Then 
he  came  back  from  the  door,  abstract- 
edly rubbing  his  thumb  against  the 
gleaming  bowl  of  his  pipe,  his  eyes 
brooding.     "Harry  .  .  ."  Joan  said. 

ITIS  gaze  came  back  to  her,  and  reso- 
■*-*■  lution  tightened  his  lips.  "Joan," 
he  said,  "after  this  is  all  over,  how 
would  you  like  to  leave  Stanwood?" 

"Leave?  You  mean — really  leave? 
For  good?"  Joan  faltered. 

"Yes.  Look,  honey,"  he  said  quickly. 
"I've  been  making  some  inquiries.  Old 
Mr.  MacDonald,  up  in  Beechwood,  is 
retiring  to  move  to  California;  and  he 
wants  his  law  office  taken  over  by  a 
younger  man.  How  would  you  like  to 
move  up  there  away  from — all  this?" 

In  the  silence  that  followed,  Joan 
heard  her  thoughts  saying  wildly,  in- 
stinctively,   that 
she    would    like        ____________ 

to  go  away — 
more  than  any- 
thing else  in  the 
world.  Go  away 
and  never  see, 
never  think  of, 
Stanwood  again. 
But  that  was 
cowardice,  she 
knew.  She  said 
weakly,  "Harry 
— your  practice 
here.  You've 
worked  so  hard 
to   build   it   up." 

"There  are 
things  more  im- 
portant than  my 

practice,  and  your  happiness  is  one 
of  them.  I'm  not  going  to  have  you 
enduring  things  like  that  business 
with  the  Catlett  woman  today.  Let's 
go  away  and  make  a  fresh  start." 

She  had  better  control  of  herself 
now,  and  she  took  his  hands.  "Dar- 
ling, you're  so  sweet.  I  won't  let  you 
give  up  your  practice  here  just  for 
me.  I  can  stand  Bertha,  or  a  hundred 
like  her,  as  long  as  I  have  you.  Let's 
not  decide  now.  Wait  till  after — after 
the  hearing." 

After  the  hearing.  All  their  lives 
were  focussed  on  the  hearing.  The 
date  had  been  set  and  each,  in  his  own 
way,  prepared  himself  to  meet  it. 
Over  and  over  Harry  had  Joan  de- 
scribe every  word  and  every  move- 
ment of  that  fateful  evening  at  the 
Lodge.  What  time  she  arrived,  what 
Phil  said,  where  they  were  sitting 
when  Mrs.  Ashbey  came,  what  they 
were  doing  when  Bellows  knocked  at 
the  door.  "I  know  it's  tedious  and 
painful,  honey,"  he  said,  "but  I've  got 
to  know  every  small  detail.  It's  your 
and  Phil's  word  against  Mrs.  Ashbey's, 
unless  I  can  make  her  contradict  her 
own  statements  when  she's  on  the 
stand  by  hammering  home  the  truth. 
The  same  with  Bellows.  And  you  and 
Phil  have  got  to  have  the  whole  scene 
fixed  so   clearly   in  your  minds  that 
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Eve's  attorney  won't  have  a  chance 
to  shake  you.  Now  tell  me  again, 
what  was  the  first  thing  Bellows  said?" 

Over  and  over  she  described  the 
room  at  the  Lodge,  the  lamp,  the  fire, 
the  table.  Phil  came  often  to  the 
house  and  he  too  went  over  the  testi- 
mony times  without  number.  It  was 
like  some  grim,  grotesque  rehearsal. 
Only  this  was  no  play.  This  was  a 
battle — for  Harry,  for  herself,  for 
their  unborn  baby.  Sometimes  after- 
wards she  was  so  gripped  by  violent 
nausea  she  would  have  to  spend  hours 
lying  on  the  bed,  weak  with  nervous 
exhaustion. 

From  Eve  herself  there  was  no 
word.  Phil  brought  them  secondhand 
reports.  "She  won't  see  me,"  he  said. 
"But  she's  tearing  around  like  a  crazy 
woman.  She's  drinking  a  lot,  and  I 
hear  she  got  picked  up  the  other  night 
doing  eighty  miles  an  hour  down  the 
river    road." 

"Poor  thing,"  Joan  mourned.  "You 
can't  hate  her.  You  can  only  pity  her 
with  all  your  heart." 

"It's  strange.  It's  like  the  real  Eve 
were  dead,  and  this  girl  is  some  poor, 
distorted  ghost  of  her.  When  all  this 
is  over  I'm  going  to  make  a  settlement 
that  will  keep  her  secured  the  rest  of 
her  life,  and  then  persuade  her  to  go 
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away.     Maybe   she   can   find   herself 
again — and  happiness." 

IT  WAS  a  new  Phil  Stanley  speaking 
— a  mature  and  thoughtful  man,  in- 
stead of  the  careless  playboy.  He  was 
no  longer  defeated  and  bewildered. 
He  had  a  job  now,  in  the  defense 
plant,  and  he  talked  enthusiastically 
of  his  work.  One  of  Joan's  few  satis- 
factions these  days  was  to  see  the 
growing  understanding  between  him 
and  Harry.  They  were  friends  now, 
and  sharing  adversity  and  trouble  was 
a  bond  among  the  three  of  them.  It 
made  her  feel  that  not  all  was  lost; 
out  of  pain  such  as  this,  a  fine  thing 
could  grow.  And  sometimes,  lying  on 
her  bed,  Joan  saw  happy  pictures  of 
herself  and  Harry  as  they  used  to  be, 
enriched  by  the  stirring  life  under  her 
heart,  and  Phil  as  friend  to  them  all. 
And  then  a  picture  of  the  hearing 
would  come — the  judge,  the  jury,  the 
witness  stand  and  the  newspapers — 
and  blot  out  everything  else.  .  .  . 

One  night  when  Phil  was  there  a 
special  delivery  letter  came  for  Harry. 
They  watched  him  read  it.  They 
watched  his  jaw  set  and  his  lips 
tighten,  as  he  angrily  crumpled  it  in 
his  fist. 

"Harry!  What  is  it?"  Joan  took  it 
from  him  and  smoothed  it  out. 


"Dear  Mr.  Davis:"  she  read,  "I 
am  sure  that  under  the  pressure 
of  new  and  rather  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, you  will  find  yourself 
too  busy  to  give  full  attention  to 
the  handling  of  my  legal  affairs. 
So,  as  of  October  fifteenth,  I  am 
transferring  my  law  business  to 
the  firm  of  Black  and  Hammill." 

It  was  signed  by  one  of  Stanwood's 
leading  businessmen. 

"One    of    our    more    self-righteous 
citizens,"    Phil    said    angrily.      "He's 
fearful  that  the  breath  of  scandal  will 
touch  his  precious  hide." 

"It's  the  third  such  letter  I've  re- 
ceived since  this  thing  started,"  Harry 
said  with  a  stony  face.     "I'm  losing 
clients  right  and  left." 

"Then    let's    go!"    Joan    burst    out. 
"Let's  get  out  of  here.  I  can't  stand 
for  you  to  be  hurt  like  this!    Oh,  dar- 
ling,  let's   take   the   place   in   Beech- 
wood!" 

"I    think    you'd    better,"    Phil    said 
quietly.    "Much  as  I  hate  to  see  you 
go,  I  don't  think  you've  got  a  chance 
here  for  the  success  you  deserve.    It's 
a  damned  shame,  but   Stanwood's  a 
pretty  narrow  little  place." 

"All  right,"  Harry  said  and  pulled 

Joan  to  him.     "I'll  start  making  the 

arrangements. 

____________       We'll    go — after 

—       the   hearing." 

It  was  at  mid- 
night that  night 
that  the  call 
came.  The  tele- 
phone shrilled 
in  the  darkness 
and  Harry 
leaped  to  an- 
swer it. 

"Eve's    been 
hurt,"     he     said 
when     he     came 
•  back.    "Automo- 
bile   accident. 
—       They  want  us  at 
the    hospital 
right     away.       I 
think — it's  pretty  serious." 

Quickly,  fumblingly,  they  dressed, 
and  drove  to  the  big  white  building 
near  the  edge  of  town.  An  attendant 
led  them  down  the  quiet  corridors  to 
a  dim-lit  room.  Joan  had  a  confused 
impression  of  white-clad  figures 
around  the  bed,  and  Phil  standing 
rigidly  at  the  foot.  Then  she  saw 
Eve. 

Her  face  was  as  white  as  the  band- 
ages swathing  her  head.  Her  long 
black  hair  lay  limply  on  the  pillow. 
Only  her  eyes  were  alive.  They 
glowed  with  a  sort  of  feverish  fire 
as  she  tried  to  smile. 

"Glad  you  got  here,"  she  whispered 
huskily.  "I've  got — something  I  want 
to  say." 

"You  can't  stay  long,"  a  doctor 
whispered.     "She's  very  weak." 

Joan  gently  touched  Eve's  hand. 
"Yes,  dear.    What  is  it?" 

"I  want  to  make  a  statement."  The 
words  came  low  but  steady.  "Some- 
body write  it  down  and  then  I'll  sign 
it — or  whatever  I'm  supposed  to  do. 
All  that  case  against  you,  Joan — it's 
a  lie." 

A  sort  of  stirring  rustle  went 
through  the  room.  Phil  gripped  the 
rail  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  until 
his  knuckles  showed  white.  Harry 
whipped    out    a    pencil    and    a    note- 
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book,  and  bent  lower.  Joan  choked 
back  a  sob. 

"When  Mrs.  Ashbey  told  me — I  be- 
lieved her.  She  brought  that  man 
Bellows,  and  I  believed  him  too.  Now 
I  know  they  were  lying.  I've  known 
it  a  long  time  but  I — I  wanted  you  to 
suffer.  She  found  you  two  up  there 
by  accident.  It  was  true — what  she 
said  about  investigating  the  lights. 
But  she  saw  her  chance.  She  hated 
you,  Harry — she  wanted  to  make  you 
pay.  .  .  ." 

A  nurse  held  a  glass  to  Eve's  lips. 
She  sipped,  then  moved  her  head 
weakly  away.  Her  voice  was  getting 
lower  and  they  could  all  sense  the  will 
that  was  keeping  her  talking.  "She 
got  hold  of  Bellows.  She's  got — got 
something  on  him,  I  don't  know  what. 
But  enough  so  he'd  do  what  she  said. 
She  told  him  to  go  to  the  Lodge  with 
the  story  about  his  car.  She  wanted 
another  witness.  I  know  this  is  true 
because  she — she  taunted  me  with  it 
the  other  day  when  I  was  weakening. 
She  said — it  was  too  late — to  back  out 
now.  .  .  .  Forgive  me,  Joan.  I'm 
sorry.  .  .  ."  The  words  trailed  off  and 
the  doctor  moved  up  beside  her. 

"You'd  better  go  now,"  he  said.  "All 
but  Mr.  Stanley,  please." 

Joan  stopped  quickly  and  kissed  the 
white  cheek.  As  they  left  the  room 
she  looked  back.  Eve  was  holding 
tightly  to  Phil's  hand. 

TT  WAS  the  next  day  before  they 
■*-  knew  Eve  had  died  three  hours 
later. 

Shock  and  its  reaction  enveloped 
Joan  like  a  thin  veil  through  which 
she  saw  the  world  dimly  and  from  a 
distance.  The  aftermath  of  what  had 
happened  filtered  through  to  her  as 
if  it  had  no  relation  to  herself.  She 
knew  she  should  be  glad  and  grateful 
that  the  newspapers  carried  the  story 
of  Eve's  retraction  at  great  length  and 
that  her  name  was  cleared;  she  should 
be  relieved  at  the  news  that  Mrs. 
Ashbey  and  Bellows  had  hurriedly 
left  town  and  she  was  beyond  their 
reach  forever.  But  she  wasn't.  She 
felt  only  benumbed. 

From  the  bed  where  Dr.  Wiggan 
ordered  her  for  an  indefinite  period, 
Joan  supervised  the  packing  of  their 
belongings  and  plans  for  their  re- 
moval to  the  cottage  at  Beechwood. 
For  a  little  while  she  had  been 
tempted,  now  that  the  scandal  was 
over,  to  suggest  to  Harry  that  they 
stay  here  in  Stanwood.  But  a  wis- 
dom that  she  could  not  quite  define 
kept  her  silent.  It  had  been  for  her 
sake  that  Harry  initiated  the  move, 
but  she  knew  now  that  he  himself  was 
looking  forward  to  it.  In  Stanwood 
there  would  always  be,  for  them,  the 
dirty  memory  of  unhappiness;  the 
scandal  was  past,  but  the  dregs  of  it 
remained. 

It  was  much  better  to  start  afresh. 

It  was  late  November  when  they 
moved.  She  had  never  seen  the  new 
cottage  until  Harry  drove  the  car  up 
the  gravelled  driveway  that  ran  be- 
side the  tree-shaded  lawn.  The  house 
was  white  frame,  and  set  back  from 
the  main  road.  A  hill  rose  steeply  and 
protectively  behind  the  outbuildings, 
and  the  place  looked  peaceful  and 
quiet  as  if  no  strife  had  ever  been 
known  here. 

"It  would  be  good  to  live  here," 
Joan  said.     "Really  good." 

"Well,"  Harry  said  cheerfully,  "that's 
'ust  what  we're  going  to  do." 

"Are  we?"  She  gave  a  wan  smile. 
"I  can't  believe  I  ever  will.  I  feel  as 
if  somebody  will,  but  not  me." 
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"I'm  Going 

Back  to  FE15-NAPTHA... 

.  .  .  .  Dad's  shirts  lasted  longer  than  this.  They  stayed  white, 
too.  Mother  always  used  FELS-NAPTHA  soap  .  .  .  can't  re- 
member why  I  changed  .  .  .  too  much  bargain-hunting,  I 
guess.  Well,  this  shirt's  no  bargain,  now  .  .  . 

the  Golden  Naptha  Soap" 

The  way  things  are  today,  golden  Fels-Naptha  Soap  is,  more  than 
ever,  a  real  bargain.  There's  no  better— or  safer— way  to  dislodge 
ground-in  grime,  or  remove  destructive  perspiration  stains.  The 
Fels  combination  of  gentle  naptha  and  richer  golden  soap  does 
a  thorough  job — in  a  jiffy — without  harsh,  ruinous  rubbing. 
This  young  woman  will  find  Fels-Naptha  a  better  soap 
than  she  remembers.  Making  richer  suds.  Making  them 
quicker.  More  helpful  in  reducing 
the  wear  and  tear  of  washday  .  .  . 
By  the  way — have  you  tried 
today's  Fels-Naptha  Soap? 


GolJen  bar  or  Golden  ctiips_  FELS'NAPTHA  banishesTattle-Tale  Gray" 
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I  WORK  IN  A 
BOMBER  FACTORY... 

/ 


I  CANT  AFFORD 
TO  SLOW  UVA 
SINGLE  MINUTE* 


NO  MATTER 

WHAT  DAY  Or 

THE  MONTH  ITIS. 

60  BELIEVE 

ME... 


\ 


I  NEED  MORE 

COMFORT  NOW 

THAN  EVER. 

AND  WH-EN  I 

HEARD  — 

THAT  3  OUT  OF 

EVERY  4  WOMEN 

VOTED  MODESS 

SOFTER- 1  GOT 

A  BOX  QUICK* 


GLAD  I  DID  ? 
YOU  BET  J  " 


"How  you  talk,  honey!  Come  on,  I 
want  to  show  you  the  inside.  You'll 
love  it." 

She  did,  and  she  busied  herself  as 
much  as  she  was  able  in  unpacking 
and  arranging  the  furniture  and  mak- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  the  house. 
But  the  feeling  of  impermanence,  of 
being  here  on  borrowed  time,  never 
left  her. 

The  night  her  baby  was  born  Joan 
knew  why.  For  the  baby,  clamoring 
for  life  two  -weeks  before  it  was  ex- 
pected, took  them  all  by  surprise.  And 
before  Dr.  Wiggan,  driving  in  frantic 
haste  from  Stanwood,  could  arrive, 
Joan  nearly  died.  .  .  . 

The  last  rays  of  sun  had  faded  into 
thin,  pale  gold.  Joan  sighed  and 
stirred.  The  play  she  had  watched 
from  her  balcony  seat  was  over.  The 
curtain  was  down  and  she  felt  she  had 
learned  a  lot. 

Her  thoughts  that  had  been  muted 
by  illness  were  clear  as  crystal  now. 
The  chain  of  circumstances  she  had 
believed  to  be  accidental  were,  in 
reality,  started  by  herself.  Had  she 
not  tried  to  hang  on  to  an  old  life  at 
the  same  time  she  embraced  a  new, 
none  of  this  would  have  happened. 
When  a  girl  marries,  something  is 
over.  One  can't  cling  to  it  and  carry 
it  along  into  the  thing  that  is  begin- 
ning. She  had  tried  to,  and  that  was 
her  mistake. 

She  and  Harry  had  lost  their  honey- 
moon days,  their  time  of  discovery, 
forever.  That  was  as  it  should  be. 
Trying  to  re-capture  that  was  like 
trying  to  clutch  at  youth  when  youth 
is  gone.  She  remembered  the  Sunday 
she  had  been  so  restless  and  upset  be- 
cause Harry  worked  all  day.  She  had 
wanted  him  to  be  the  careless,  boyish 
lover  when,  already,  he  had  been  a 
man  willingly  and  eagerly  working 
that  she  might  be  secure.  How  wrong 
she  had  been,  and  selfish. 

What  they  had  between  them  now 
was  mature  and  deep-rooted.  The 
storm  had  struck  at  them  and  spent 


LOOKING  FOR  EXTRA COMFORTtTryModessI 

You'll  soon  see  why  3  out  of  every  4  women 
in  a  nationwide  test  voted  Modess  softer  than 
the  napkin  they'd  been  buying! 
*Get  the  full  details  of  the  Softness  Test !  Write 
The  Personal  Products  Corp.,  Milltown,  N.  J. 

$  out  of  every  4  voted 

Modess  softer 

LOOK!  6IRLS.IT5 THE  NEW^^*BOX/ 


All  *hot  shows  on  your  closet  shelf  is  a  charm- 
ing print  pattern.  Only  Modess  has  it!  And 
Modess  gives  you  the  Boudoir  Box  for  both  Reg- 
ular and  Junior  size  napkins.  Still  another  reason 
to  buy  Modess — quick! 
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itself,  and  still  they  were  together, 
unbroken.  If  she  ever  got  well  she 
would  tell  Harry  that.  She  would 
show  him  that  she,  too,  was  wise.  If 
she  ever  got  well.  .  .  . 

The  door  opened  and  Dr.  Wiggan 
came  in.  "Surprise  you?  Well,  I'm 
early  today — drove  out  with  Harry. 
What  are  you  looking  so  pensive 
about?" 

"I've  been  thinking.  I've  been  learn- 
ing things." 

"I  always  say  there's  nothing  like  a 
good,  long  spell  in  bed  for  learning 
things.  Now,  Joanie,  if  you'll  just 
move  this  way.  .  .  ." 

The  examination  was  long  and  tho- 
rough. Finally  the  doctor  moved  away 
and  started  putting  on  his  coat.  "I've 
got  good  news  for  you,  my  girl."  His 
kindly  face  beamed  at  her.  "Keep 
on  like  this  and  you'll  soon  be  up  and 
around." 

"You  mean — you  mean  I'm  going  to 
get  well?" 

"I  mean  in  a  month  or  so  you'll  be 
planting  bulbs  in  your  garden,  and 
taking  care  of  your  baby,  and  run- 
ning around  like  you  always  have." 
"Oh."  The  word  was  like  a  prayer. 
"Oh,  Dr.  Wiggan,  call  Harry!" 

When  Harry  came  in  she  didn't 
have  to  tell  him.  He  read  the  news  in 
her  face,  and  gathered  her  close.  "My 
darling,"  he  said.  "My  little  wife." 
"I've  got  a  lot  to  tell  you,  Harry," 
she  whispered.  "A  lot  of  things  I've 
learned — about  us  and  about  marriage 
and  about — life." 

"Tell  me  later,  darling.  We've  got 
plenty  of  time.  Just  let  me  hold  you 
now.  .  .  ." 

"Yes,"  she  thought  happily,  "we 
have  plenty  of  time."  Plenty  of  time 
to  show  him  she  was  no  longer  a  girl. 
She  was  his  wife  and  the  mother  of 
his  son.     She  was  a  woman  now. 


For  further  happenings  in  the  lives 
of  Joan  and  Harry  Davis,  tune  in 
When  a  Girl  Marries,  over  NBC,  Mon- 
day through  Friday,  at  5  P.M.,  EWT. 


Salads  for  Variety 

Continued  from  page  40 


in  combination  with  other  things.    It 
is  also  fine  for  hot  salad. 

Hot  Spinach  Salad 

2  lbs.   spinach 

1  grapefruit  or  2  oranges 
4  tbls.  French  dressing 

2  tbls.  minced  scallions    (optional) 

Wash  and  cook  spinach,  drain  and 
keep  hot.  Peel  grapefruit  and  divide 
into  sections,  removing  skin.  In  small 
skillet,  heat  grapefruit  sections  and 
scallions  in  French  dressing.  Add  to 
spinach,  mix  quickly  and  serve  while 
piping  hot. 

Salads,  of  course,  are  a  wonderful 
way  of  using  up  those  little  bits  of 
left-over  vegetables  which  are  much 
too  good  to  throw  away.  It's  easy  to 
combine  them  and  mix  them  with 
dressing,  but  for  variety,  why  not  try 
a  chilled  vegetable  platter,  using  some 
cooked  and  some  uncooked  ingredi- 
ents? Cooked  and  chilled  string 
beans,  Julienne  carrots  and  beet  slices 
with  sliced  tomatoes,  green  peppers, 
parsley  and  radishes  are  an  attractive 
assortment,  and  there  are  dozens  of 
other  combinations  that  will  occur  to 
you.  Vegetables  that  can  be  served 
raw  as  well  as  cooked  are  spinach, 
carrots,  or  cauliflower.     If  you  have 


any  trouble  making  a  selection,  just 
remember  that  our  leading  dieticians 
say  that  all  the  colorful  foods  are  good 
for  us.  Thus,  any  combinations  that 
are  rich  in  eye  appeal  will  be  just  as 
desirable  from  a  flavor  and  nutritional 
standpoint. 

But  if  you'd  rather  serve  your  left- 
over vegetables  hot,  try  "planking" 
them  as  a  method  of  adding  new  in- 
terest. Simply  arrange  the  cold 
cooked  carrots,  beets,  peas,  beans  and 
so  on,  in  rings  or  mounds  on  a  plank 
(a  heat-proof  platter  or  plate  will  do 
just  as  well),  dot  lightly  with  butter 
and  place  in  the  oven  until  the  food 
is  piping  hot  and  the  butter  has 
browned  slightly. 

Another  trick  to  make  the  vegetable 
plate  more  interesting  is  to  add  hot 
hard-boiled  eggs  with  bread  and 
butter  sauce. 

Bread  and   Butter  Sauce 

Va  lb.  butter  or  margarine 
2  tbls.  bread  crumbs 

Melt  the  butter  in  a  small  skillet, 
stir  in  the  bread  crumbs  and  let  them 
brown,  then  pour  while  piping  hot 
over  the  hard-boiled  eggs  and  vege- 
tables. 
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Hopelessly  Happy 

Continued  from  page  35 

surprise  that  he  wasn't  too  handsome 
after  all.  He  looked — well,  good,  that 
was  the  word.  And  although  his  hair 
was  dark,  as  she'd  said  in  her  column, 
it  had  a  faint  tinge  of  red  to  it  that 
she  liked. 

Then,  after  the  introductions  had 
been  performed  and  they  had  all  sat 
down,  she  deliberately  looked  at  his 
ankles. 

Yes.     Those  socks  were  orange. 

"Did  you  knit  them  yourself?"  she 
inouired  sweetly. 

Dick  Kollmar  laughed,  and  he 
looked  speculatively  at  Dorothy's  off- 
the-face  navy  blue  hat.  To  any  mas- 
culine eye  it  seemed  that  every 
variety  of  fruit  and  vegetable  in  the 
world  was  represented  in  the  minia- 
ture garden  on  top  of  that  hat. 

"Do  you,"  he  asked,  "grow  your 
own  hats?" 

In  spite  of  herself,  Dorothy  chuckled. 

THE  luncheon  wasn't  at  all  what 
she  had  thought  it  would  be.  There 
was  no  pointless  prattle  whatever. 
Instead,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
stimulating  talk,  frequently  light- 
ened by  the  humor  that  flamed  in 
Dick's  brown  eyes — talk  about  the 
stage,  about  Broadway,  about  books 
and  people  and  the  things  that  were 
happening  in  the  world. 

Before  that  month  was  out,  Dorothy 
and  Dick  had  met  for  two  more 
lunches,  but  neither  date  was  men- 
tioned in  her  column.  That  should 
have  struck  Dorothy's  friends  as  sus- 
picious in  itself.  They  knew  well 
enough  how  determined  she  is  never 
to  let  her  personal  partialities  influ- 
ence her  in  choosing  material  for  that 
column.  But  not  one  of  them  sus- 
pected. 

Perhaps  they  simply  didn't  think 
Dorothy  was  the  romantic  type.  You 
can  hardly  blame  them.  After  all,  she 
was  the  supreme  example  of  the  mod- 
ern career-girl.  She'd  spent  years 
covering  murder  trials  for  her  news- 
paper, and  for  that  same  newspaper 
she'd  made  a  sensational  flight  around 
the  globe.  In  Hollywood,  where  she 
made  a  picture,  and  on  Broadway  in 
the  course  of  her  column-writing,  she 
had  met  eligible  bachelors  by  the 
dozen — and  had  gone  blandly  on  her 
way,  not  caring.  It  looked  very  much 
as  if  she  were  invulnerable  to  this 
thing  called  love. 

She  wasn't— but  she  had  her  own 
notions  about  it.  She  had  seen  too 
many  light  loves,  too  many  infatua- 
tions that  ended  in  the  divorce  courts, 
to  trust  the  first  thoughtless  prompt- 
ings of  her  heart.  She  would  wait 
until  she  was  sure. 

Before  that  time,  though,  "Knicker- 
bocker Holiday"  went  on  tour,  taking 
Dick  with  it,  and  it  was  early  sum- 
mer before  he  was  back  on  Broadway. 
He  pulled  into  Grand  Central  late  on 
a  warmish  afternoon,  and  while  the 
red-cap  loaded  his  bags  into  a  taxi  he 
stood  on  the  sidewalk,  listening  to  the 
New  York  noises,  smelling  the  New 
York  smell.  To  an  actor,  back  after 
a  long  tour,  they  are  the  most  ex- 
citing sounds  and  smells  in  the  world. 
Particularly  if  that  actor  is  young, 
and  in  love,  and  has  spent  the  last 
three  months  planning  what  he'd  do 
his  first  evening  in  town. 

But  when  he'd  gone  to  a  hotel  and 
bathed  and  changed,  he  wavered. 
Three  times  he  picked  up   the  tele- 
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Are  you  sure  of  your 
present  deodorant? 
Test  it!  Put  it  under 
this  arm. 


Put  FRESH  #2,  this  new 
double-duty  cream  un- 
der this  arm.  See  which 
stops  perspiration — pre- 
vents odor — better! 


PUT  FRESH  #2,  under  one  arm— put  your  present 
deodorant  under  the  other..  And  then  .  .  . 

1.  See  which  stops  perspiration  better.  We  feel  sure 
that  FRESH  #2  will! 

2.  See  which  prevents  perspiration  odor  better.  We're 
sure  you'll  feel  complete  underarm  security  with 
FRESH  #2. 

3.  See  how  gentle  FRESH  #2  is— how  delightful  to 
use!  Never  greasy,  gritty,  or  sticky,  FRESH  #2 
spreads  easily — smoothly! 

4.  See  how  convenient  FRESH  #2  is!  You  can  use 
it  before  dressing — it  vanishes  quickly! 

5.  Revel  in  the  fact  that  FRESH  #2  won't  rot  even 
■  delicate  fabrics.  Laboratory  tests  prove  this. 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  TESTI  If  you  don't  agree  that  FRESH 
#2  is  the  best  underarm  cream  you've  s^* 'V^""7**^ 
ever  used,  your  dealer  will  gladly  re-  (&S.K 
fund  your  purchase  price.  ^^s^SSiB* 

pl\ESH  #2 


FRESH  #2  comes  in  three 
sizes — 50ff  for  extra-large  jar; 
25ft  for  generous  medium  jar; 
and  10£  for  handy  travel  size. 


THE  NEW  DOUBLE-DUTY  CREAM  THAT  REALLY  STOPS  PERSPIRATION— PREVENTS  ODOR 
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Which  Tampon 
Can  You  Trust? 


V 


FIBS -THE  KOTEX  TAMPON- 

merits  your  confidence!  Enables  you  to 
wear  shorts,  bathing  suit,  slacks  or  play 
suit  any  day  you  wish !  Worn  internally, 
Fibs  provide  invisible  sanitary  protec- 
tion ...  no  pins,  pad  or  belt  ...  no 
chafing,  no  disposal  problem. 


FULL  DOZEN  ONLY  20*.  Not 8  ... 

not  10 . . .  but  12  for  20c.  When  you  buy 
Fibs,  you  pay  for  no  mechanical  gadget 
to  aid  insertion  . .  .  for  none  is  needed ! 
Fibs  are  quilted  . . .  easy  to  insert  with- 
out artificial  means.  The  quilting  pro- 
vides added  comfort,  and  safety,  too. 
Yet  Fibs  cost  less ! 


FIBS- 


the  Kotex* Tampon 


NOT  8— NOT  10— BUT 
12  FOR  20< 


(•Trade  Marks  Reg.  V.  S.  Pat.  Off.) 


phone  and  put  it  back  again.  He 
should  have  written.  It  was  too  late 
in  the  afternoon  to  call  a  girl  like 
Dorothy  and  say — just  like  that — 
"Look,  will  you  have  dinner  with  me 
tonight?" 

On  the  fourth  try  he  set  his  jaw  and 
dialled  the  Kilgallen  number.  The 
line  proved  to  be  busy,  and  for  five 
minutes  he  paced  the  room  undecided 
whether  to  be  relieved  or  disap- 
pointed. Finally  he  tried  again — and 
Eleanor  answered.  Dorothy  had  al- 
ready left,  and  wouldn't  be  back  until 
late,  she  said. 

W/"ELL,  that  was  that.  He  went  to 
™  the  Stork  Club,  and  stood  at  the 
bar  sipping  a  drink.  The  Stork  was 
about  as  usual — crowded  with  people 
who  had  famous  names,  and  with 
people  who  rather  wished  they  had 
them.  Suddenly  his  idle  survey  of 
the  room  was  halted  by  the  sight  of  a 
girl  in  a  pink  candy-striped  dress. 
Dorothy!  And  sitting  at  a  table  all 
alone! 

Dick  put  down  the  glass  so  abruptly 
that  some  of  the  liquid  spilled  out. 
Dorothy  caught  sight  of  him  as  he 
came  toward  her,  and  smiled  a  wel- 
come. 

"I  thought  you  were  on  tour!"  she 
exclaimed. 

"I  have  been,  but  now  I'm  in  town 
for  a  while."  He  stood  over  her, 
beaming  idiotically,  and  went  on  in  a 
too,  too  casual  voice.  "As  a  matter 
fact,  I  tried  to  call  you  this  afternoon. 
I  know  a  wonderful  new  place  to  eat, 
where  they  have  a  little  orchestra  that 
plays  Viennese  waltzes.  .  .  ." 

"Sounds  nice.  .  .  ." 

"It's  early  yet.    If  you — " 

"I  couldn't  now,  Dick,"  she  put  in 
quickly.  "This  is  going  to  be  a  birth- 
day party  for  a  friend." 

"We  could  go  now,  before  it  gets 
started,"  Dick  urged.  "And  you  could 
telephone  later  with  excuses.  Your 
hostess  wouldn't  mind,  maybe." 

Laughter  wrinkled  Dorothy's  tip- 
tilted  nose.  "But  maybe  she  would," 
she  said.    "You  see — I'm  the  hostess!" 

But  the  next  night  there  was  no 
birthday  party,  nor  anything  else  ex- 
cept just  the  two  of  them,  going  to- 
gether to  a  hotel  where  they  danced 
every  time  the  band  played.  That 
was  all  right  for  the  first  date  but  for 
the  second  they  went  to  a  quieter 
place,  where  they  wouldn't  be 
known.  And  for  the  third,  they  went 
to  a  movie,  and  for  the  fourth  just 
for  a  walk  in  the  park. 

For  two  such  modern  people,  it 
was  a  curiously  old-fashioned  court- 
ship. Dorothy  lived  at  home,  with 
her  family,  and  when  Dick  called  for 
her  it  wasn't  like  meeting  a  girl  who 
lived  alone  or  with  a  roommate  in 
an  apartment  hotel.  While  Dorothy 
dressed,  Dick  would  sit  in  the  living 
room,  chatting  with  her  father,  Jim- 
mie  Kilgallen,  who  was  a  famous  re- 
porter long  before  Dorothy  ever  read 
a  newspaper,  or  with  Eleanor.  He  was 
a  friend  of  the  whole  family. 

It  was  on  their  sixth  date  that  Dick 
proposed.  On  the  air  and  in  plays,  he 
had  rehearsed  and  enacted  a  thousand 
proposals,  but  for  the  first  and  only 
real  one  of  his  life  he  stumbled,  and 
reddened,  and  got  words  twisted,  and 
finally  concluded  bluntly: 

"So  what  do  you  say — yes,  or  no?" 

"Yes!"  said  Dorothy,  and  added  an 
ominous,  "But — "  before  Dick  had  had 
time  to  catch  the  breath  that  had 
rushed  out  of  his  body  in  a  flood  of 
relief. 

"But  what?" 
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"Well — this  may  seem  old-fash- 
ioned," Dorothy  explained,  "But  after 
all,  we've  only  been  out  together  a 
few  times  and  .  .  .  and  I  want  to  be 
sure.  And  I've  always  thought  that 
Dad.  ...  I  mean,  you  ought  to.  .  .  ." 

"You  want  me  to  ask  your  father?" 

Dorothy  blushed.    But  she  nodded. 

"What  if  he  doesn't  like  me?  What 
if  he  thinks,  like  a  lot  of  people,  that 
actors  aren't  very  reliable,  and — " 

"Dad  won't  judge  you  as  an  actor," 
Dorothy  said  softly.  "He'll  judge  you 
as  a  man." 

Which  is  exactly  what  Jimmie  Kil- 
gallen did.  His  exact  words  were: 
"If  you're  good  enough  for  Dorothy, 
you're  good  enough  for  me." 

On  April  6,  1940,  Dorothy  Kil- 
gallen became  Mrs.  Richard  Tompkins 
Kollmar.  Eleanor,  whose  insistence 
that  Dorothy  keep  a  luncheon  date 
some  fourteen  months  earlier  was 
really  responsible  for  the  wedding, 
was  maid  of  honor.  It  was  a  formal 
ceremony,  with  bouquets  and  tele- 
grams from  all  over  the  nation. 

Of  the  ceremonies  at  St.  Vincent 
Ferrer  church,  Dick,  in  typical  bride- 
groom fashion,  remembers  little.  All 
he  recalls  is  that  "it  took  an  hour  and 
fifteen  minutes." 

The  following  day,  in  place  of  the 
Kilgallen  column  in  her  New  York 
paper  there  appeared  this  notice: 
"Miss  Kilgallen  is  on  her  honeymoon." 
The  item  appeared  for  a  week.  Mean- 
while, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Kollmar 
were  in  Cuba.  They  had  planned  on 
a  longer  stay,  but  one  week  was  all 
the  time  Dick  could  get  off  from  his 
hit  Broadway  show,  "Too  Many  Girls." 

A  good  many  Broadway  romances 
end,  literally,  with  the  wedding  bells. 
The  Times  Square  cynics  who  were 
waiting  for  the  rift  that  often  occurs 
when  a  woman  has  both  husband  and 
career  have  been  disappointed  by 
Dorothy.  And  when  the  word  got 
around  last  spring  that  the  Kollmars 
were  expecting  a  baby,  the  skeptics 
went  into  seclusion  to  live  on  a  diet 
of  their  own  words. 

The  baby  was  born  on  July  11th. 
Dick  thought  it  would  be  a  girl.  "May- 
be with  a  vegetable-garden  hat,"  he 
laughs. 

But  Dorothy  had  been  certain  it 
would  be  a  boy.  "I  even  expected  him 
to  be  wearing  orange  socks,"  she  says 
.  .  .  and  she  was  right  about  every- 
thing but  the  socks.  The  eight-pound 
boy  was  given  his  father's  name, 
Richard  Tompkins  Kollmar,  Jr. 

ON  the  surface,  the  child  hasn't 
made  any  difference  in  the  lives 
of  its  parents.  But  one  look  at  Dorothy 
playing  with  young  Richard  in  the 
nursery  of  their  Park  Avenue  home 
is  enough  to  indicate  her  chief  inter- 
est. Her  heart  is  more  in  the  nursery 
than  in  the  night  clubs  where  Broad- 
way news  is  made.  She  was  trained 
in  the  newspaper  school  of  doing  a 
job  right,  and  being  a  mother,  she 
feels,  is  the  most  important  job  in  the 
world. 

"I  want  to  learn  all  I  can  about 
babies,"  she  explains,  "so  I'll  know 
everything  there  is  to  know  about  the 
next  one." 

Meanwhile,  Dorothy  carries  on  with 
her  daily  newspaper  column  and  her 
radio  program.  Skeptics,  watching 
Dick  rush  home  from  his  Bright  Hori- 
zon CBS  show,  and  from  guest-star 
appearances  on  other  networks,  have 
finally  given  the  Kollmars  up  as  a  pair 
of  Manhattan's  real  people.  The  rea- 
son? Only  real  people  can  be  so 
hopelessly  happily  married. 
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My  Heart  Will  Follow 
You 

Continued  from  page  21 

I  withdraw  the  offer,  if  it  doesn't  come 
up  to  specifications." 

He  turned  back,  swiftly,  his  face 
penitent.  But  before  he  could  speak, 
I  said,  "Just  to  keep  the  record 
straight,  I'll  tell  you  that  I  was  not 
drawing  any  lines  on  what  I  would 
give.  There  were  no  limits,  not  this 
time.  I  was  drawing  lines  about  what 
I  could  let  you  give.  I  was  ready  to 
come  to  you  without  marriage,  but  I 
was  not  ready  to  let  you  throw  away 
your  career.  I  was  not  ready  to  let 
you  give  up  the  plans  you  and  your 
father  have  had  so  long  for  starting  a 
clinic  in  Grey  Mountain.  I  was  not 
ready  to  let  you  do  the  thing  that 
would  make  you  bitter  and  regretful 
all  your  life." 

AND  then  I  turned  to  go. 
But  he  seized  me  with  passionate 
strong  hands.  "Darling,  listen.  You've 
got  to  listen  to  me."  Did  I  say  be- 
fore that  he  was  casual?  There  was 
nothing  casual  about  even  his  words 
now.  "I  love  you."  I  think  it  was 
the  first  time  he  had  put  it  into  words 
and  they  came  hard  even  now.  "You 
love  me."  He  almost  groaned  it. 
"I've  been  out  of  my  mind  ever  since 
I  met  you,  wanting  you.  Maybe  you 
don't  know  what  that  does  to  a  man, 
but  I  thought —  Oh,  was  I  wrong, 
dear?  I  thought  you  felt  the  same 
way — " 

"Oh,  you  weren't  wrong,  Jay!  I 
do.  Oh,  I  do."  I  was  all  his  again. 
I  couldn't  have  left  him,  now. 

"Then  why  do  we  do  this  to  each 
other?"  His  voice  grated  harshly  in 
my  ear.  "Why  do  we  let  anything 
stop  us  having  each  other?     Why?" 

I  knew  the  answer,  but  I  could 
not  have  spoken.  His  hands  were 
hurting  my  shoulders  with  their  fierce 
grip,  and  I  welcomed  pain. 

He  went  on  savagely,  "We've  got 
to  take  our  happiness.  Now,  while 
we  can.  What's  the  use  of  sacrifice 
in  a  world  that's  going  mad  around 
us?  Our  only  chance  is  to  think  of 
ourselves  and  let  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost." 

I  might  have  given  up  then  to  the 
urgency  in  his  voice  and  in  my  own 
body,  but  for  those  last  words.  They 
did  something  to  me,  made  things 
too  clear. 

Almost  in  spite  of  myself,  I  was 
stiffening,  drawing  away,  feeling 
chilled.  I  said,  "Jay.  You  can't  mean 
that.  You  can't  mean  you'd  let  the 
devil  take  your  father,  and  take  those 
poor  farmers  who  have  counted  on 
you  to  help  them  get  decent  medical 
care  for  their  kids — you  can't  let  the 
devil  take  them,  Jay!" 

Maybe  in  trying  too  hard  to  con- 
vince myself,  I  was  too  eloquent. 
Maybe  I  sounded  theatrical,  self- 
righteous,  stinging  him  to  answer: 
"Yes.  Sure,  I  do.  They'd  look  out 
for  their  own  chance  first,  wouldn't 
they,  if  they  could?  Well,  I  want 
mine.  And  I  say  we've  got  a  right 
to  grab  our  chance  while  the  grab- 
bing's  good." 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  I  told  him. 
"This  isn't  you  talking.  Not  the  man 
I  love." 

I  see  now  how  that  infuriated  him. 
He  turned  away,  jerked  away.  "All 
right.  It  isn't.  Because  you  don't 
love  me.    You  never  have.    If  you  had 
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Too  bad,  if  Dry  Skin  causes  you 
Lines  and  Wrinkles  too  soon 

One  lovely  new  cream  gives  your  skin 
a  complete  daily  treatment  that  promotes 
lucent  satin-smoothness.  It's  Jergens 
Face  Cream — made  by  the  skin  scientists 
who  make  Jergens  Lotion. 

Think  of  it!  Jergens  Face  Cream 

(I)  cleanses  your  skin  expertly  and 
swiftly;  (2)  helps  soften;  (3)  gives  a 
protective  foundation  for  your  make- 
up; and  (4)  acts  as  a  fragrant  Night 
Cream,  too,  that  helps  against  threat- 
ening dry  skin. 


"Every  Morning  Routine"  for  Smooth  Skin 

This  will  help  a  skin  that  tends  to  be  dry. 
Apply  a  light  film  of  Jergens  Face  Cream; 
splash  with  cold  water.  Blot  gently  dry. 
Now  apply  powder  to  a  face  toned-up,  fresh 
and  smooth.  Younger-looking! 


A  "One-Jar"  Beauty  Treatment!  Just  use 
Jergens  Face  Cream  every  dav !  50$!,  75$!, 
$1.25;  25$!,  10$!.  Popular?  Already  over 
6,000,000  jars  have  been  used! 


AU-PURPOSE...FOR  All  SKIN  TYPES 
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I  wish  you'd  ask  me 

about  Tampons! 


As  a  nurse,  I  know  tampons  make 
sense.  The  freedom  and  comfort  of  in- 
ternal protection  are  wonderful!  But, 
there  are  tampons  and  tampons!  Do 
you  wonder  which  is  the  best — the 
right  tampon  for  you?  Let  me  give  you 
some  answers  .  .  . 


Is  protection 
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The  secret  of  protection  is  quick,  sure 
absorption!  Meds  absorb  faster  be- 
cause of  their  exclusive  "safety  center" 
feature.  Meds — made  of  finest,  pure 
cotton — hold  more  than  300%  of  their 
weight  in  moisture. 

What  about  comfort? 


For  comfort  a  tampon 
must  fit!  Meds  were  sci- 
entifically designed  to  fit 
— by  a  woman's  doctor. 
Meds  eliminate  bulges 
—  chafing — pins — odor ! 
Each  Meds  comes  in  a  one-time-use 
applicator  ....  so  easy  to  use! 

And  Meds  actually  cost  less  than 
any  other  tampons  in  individual  appli- 
cators ...  no  more  per  box  tnan 
leading  napkins.    Try  Meds! 

BOX  OF  10  —  25?!      •       BOX  OF  50—  98f* 
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felt  about  me  as  I  did  about  you,  you 
couldn't  let  all  that  high-sounding 
stuff  about  principles  stand  between 
us — " 

There  was  something  about  that 
sentence  that  suddenly  finished  every- 
thing for  me.  He  had  spoken  of  our 
love  in  the  past  tense. 

I  felt  numb.  All  the  wonderful 
rich  flow  of  life  had  dried  up.  It  was 
as  if  I  hadn't  known  the  surging 
violent  temptation  that  could  make 
me  forget  the  training  of  my  child- 
hood, the  conventions  and  morals  of 
my  background.  Now  I  felt  as 
shriveled  and  tight  and  dead  as  any 
spinster  I  had  ever  known. 

I  said  quietly,  "Perhaps  you  are 
right.  Perhaps  we  were  both — 
mistaken." 

And  there  wasn't  a  thing  either  of 
us  could  do  about  it.  We  seemed 
to  walk  home  in  a  nightmare  from 
which  we  could  not  extricate  our- 
selves. I  stood  on  the  front  porch 
of  Mrs.  Grayson's  boarding  house 
and  watched  Jay  walk  away,  quickly 
and  deliberately.  If  he  had  looked 
back,  I  would  have  called  him,  begged 
him  not  to  go.  And  if  I  had  called 
out,  perhaps  he  would  have  looked 
back,  and  stayed.  But  neither  of  us 
could  break  the  paralyzing  spell  of 
our  misery. 

I  went  back  into  the  house,  and  the 
next  morning  I  took  the  six  o'clock 
train  home  with  Mother  as  I  had 
planned.  Only  when  I  had  planned 
it,  I  didn't  really  believe  I'd  ever  fol- 
low out  the  plan.  I  had  thought  I'd 
try,  and  some  miracle  would  stop  me, 
would  let  me  stay.  I  had  not  dreamed 
it  would  be  so  easy  to  get  on  that 
train  and  go  away  from  Jay. 

Oh,  but  there  was  nothing  easy, 
after  that! 

Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  be  in 
the  city  and  never  feel  relief  from 
loneliness?  Do  you  know  what  it  is 
to  try  desperately  to  succeed  in  your 
work  when  a  thousand  leaden 
weights  seem  to  drag  at  every  nerve 
and  muscle  of  your  hands  and  brain? 
Though  how  I'd  have  lived  without 
that  job  I  can't  imagine.  By  burying 
myself  in  it,  by  pretending  that 
nothing  else  existed  and  had  any  im- 
portance in  the  world,  I  lived  each 
hour  through.  I  even  made  myself 
fairly  useful  at  Wendell,  Incorporated. 
Indispensable,  according  to  Mr.  Mar- 
tin who  was  the  chief  of  our  depart- 
ment, who  also  hinted  I  was  per- 
sonally indispensable  to  him  as  well. 

Oh,  yes,  I  had  dates.  Not  as  many 
as  I  could  have  had,  for  it  seemed 
that  being  thin  just  made  me  into  the 
stylish  clothes-horse  type  that  many 
men  in  the  city  like  very  well. 
Shadows  around  brown  eyes  make 
them  look  larger  and  my  kind  of  dark 


hair  goes  well  with  what  Jay  called 
"gardenia  pallor,"'  which  by  now  had 
become  permanent. 

Yes,  I  had  dates  enough  to  satisfy 
my  mother,  who  could  not  have  borne 
the  knowledge  that  my  life  had 
stopped.  I  don't  know,  now,  whether 
she  was  fooled,  and  after  a  while  it 
wasn't  very  important  to  either  of  us. 
Because  the  dates  stopped,  as  did 
every  device  for  filling  time.  I  needed 
every  moment  I  could  spare  from 
work  to  spend  beside  my  mother's 
bed.  We  had  the  best  consultants,  but 
they  were  not  good  enough.  Nothing 
could  be  done.  She  died,  Mother  did, 
before  another  June  had  come 
around.  Less  than  a  year  since  I  had 
made  my  sacrifice,  it  had  become  a 
futile,  bitter  mockery. 

I  had  thought  life  was  hard,  before. 

But  now  it  was  as  if  I  woke  up  from 
a  nightmare  and  found  reality  incom- 
parably worse  than  the  dream.  What 
had  I  to  live  for,  now?  My  work? 
How  could  I  ever  have  thought  that 
counted?  Other  men?  I  looked  at 
them  and  I  held  it  violently,  unrea- 
soningly  against  each  one  of  them 
that  he  was  not  Jay. 

My  life  was  intolerably  empty,  like 
my  apartment.  I  tried  to  fill  each 
moment,  as  I  filled  my  apartment, 
with  people  or  with  their  voices 
which  I  could  bring  flooding  around 
me  with  the  twist  of  a  knob  on  the 
radio  dial. 

I  know  now  I  was  drowning  out  a 
voice  that  was  trying  to  reach  my 
consciousness,  a  voice  that  would  tell 
me  something  I  dared  not  know.  But 
you  can't  dodge  your  own  thoughts 
forever.  One  night  it  caught  up  with 
me  by  way  of  the  very  sound  I  had 
summoned  to  crowd  it  out. 

I  had  paused  in  the  living  room  just 
long  enough  to  sew  up  the  hem  of 
my  slip  before  the  house  phone  should 
announce  my  current  date.  The  radio 
voice  was  murmuring  as  usual.  I 
hardly  heard  the  genial  tone  of  the 
announcer  making  his  introduction 
but  suddenly  I  was  hearing  the  next 
voice.  The  words  didn't  count,  but 
they  were  something  like  this  .  .  . 
"main  difference  between  now  and  a 
year  ago  for  me  comes  in  the  morn- 
ing. Being  an  art  student  I  was  a 
late  riser.  I  got  up  when  I  woke  up 
and  took  plenty  of  time  over  my 
coffee.  But  now — well,  you  folks  out 
there  who  still  set  your  own  alarm 
clocks,  you'll  never  know  till  you 
hear  the  sound  of  that  reveille  .  .  ." 

I  didn't  hear  any  more  of  what  he 
said.  I  just  kept  hearing  the  voice, 
heard  it  long  after  he  had  stopped 
and  the  announcer  had  continued  the 
program,  announcing  another  soldier. 
It  wasn't  that  the  first  soldier's  voice 
was   like   Jay's.     It   wasn't.     It   wa? 
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ELSPETH  ERIC — the  girl  you  love  to  hate  when  she  plays  Diane 
Carvell  on  the  Big  Sister  program  over  CBS.  She  doesn't  always 
portray  villainesses  on  the  air,  though;  you've  heard  her  in  roles 
ranging  all  the  way  from  comedy  to  tragedy,  -from  adolescents  to 
old  ladies.  Elspeth's  father  was  a  doctor,  and  no  one  in  her  family 
ever  acted,  but  from  the  time  she  was  a  child  in  Chicago  she's 
always  had  dramatic  ambitions.  Like  so  many  talented  people,  she 
divides  her  time  between  radio  and  the  stage;  unlike  many  others, 
she's  never  been  in  the  movies.  She  likes  to  ride  horseback,  and 
didn't  even  get  discouraged  not  long  ago  when,  as  she  says,  the 
horse  made  a  left  turn  without  putting  his  hand  out,  and  threw  her. 
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slower,  a  drawling  Southern  voice. 
But  it  shared  one  important  thing 
with  Jay's:  youth,  and  with  it  the 
troubled,  searching  urgency  not  quite 
concealed  by  the  commonplace  words 
about  small  matters;  the  quest  of 
a  young  man  for  his  future. 

Queer  how  far-off  the  war  had 
seemed  to  me  till  then.  But  now  it 
was  immediate,  of  my  own  gener- 
ation. It  was  this  unknown  boy's 
war — and  Jay's.  That  boy,  like  Jay, 
had  built  and  studied  and  learned 
and  planned  for  his  future.  But  the 
war  had  reached  out  and  snatched 
him  from  his  world,  hurled  him  into 
something  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
his  preparation  and  his  dreams — into 
something  that  might  turn  to  death 
before  he  had  known  life. 

I  knew  then  that  I  had  been  wrong! 

That  was  the  knowledge  I  had  been 
fighting.  This  was  what  I  had  tried  to 
escape.  Jay  had  been  right  when 
he  said  that  happiness  in  this  crazy 
world  must  be  grabbed  while  the 
grabbing  is  good.  I  had  not  let  him 
grab  it.    And  now  it  was  too  late. 

But  was  it  too  late? 

ALMOST  before  the  thought  had 
come  to  me,  I  was  at  the  tele- 
phone, learning  that  there  was  a  train 
for  Granite  Canyon  in  half  an  hour.  It 
meant  a  wait  of  three  hours  to  con- 
nect with  the  local  to  Grey  Mountain 
but— 

I  was  on  that  train.  I  waited  half 
the  night  at  the  tiny  station  of  Granite 
Canyon,  but  I  felt  no  drowsiness.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  my  heart  pounded 
so  frantically  the  whole  night  through 
that  it  could  pound  no  harder  when 
I  turned  into  the  maple-lined  street 
and  saw  the  big  rambling  yellow 
frame  house  with  its  weather-beaten 
sign  swinging  from  a  pillar  of  the 
porch.  It  gave  me  a  shock,  that 
shabby  black  sign.  There  was  only 
one  name  on  it,  the  gilt  letters  tar- 
nished and  worn  off  at  the  edges; 
JAMES  DAWES,  M.  D. 

I  would  not  let  myself  draw  any 
conclusion  from  that.  I  would  just 
stand  here  a  moment  on  the  porch, 
trying  to  get  my  breath. 

The  door  opened  and  a  bent,  tired 
looking  woman  came  out  leading  a 
little  boy.  A  voice  boomed  out  after 
them:  "You  tell  that  husband  of  yours 
if  he  doesn't  hold  out  a  quart  a  day 
of  his  cow's  good  milk  for  this  kid, 
I  won't  give  him  my  vote  for  Grand 
Vizier  of  the  Lodge — " 

"He'll  do  it,  Doc,"  the  woman  said, 
smiling  back  over  her  shoulder.  The 
boy  dragged  at  his  mother's  hand, 
looking  back  too  and  beaming. 

They  loved  him.  I  didn't  need  to 
see  him  to  love  him,  myself.  The 
voice  was  enough.  Different  from 
Jay's,  heartier,  surer,  more  freely  af- 
fectionate, but  with  the  same  vibrant 
depth.  But  when  I  saw  him  standing 
there  in  the  doorway,  big  and  tall, 
his  eyebrows  twisted  quizzically  at 
me,  my  love  turned  to  pain.  He  was 
like  Jay,  so  like  him!  The  same  wide 
shoulders,  only  a  little  stooped,  the 
same  square  face,  even  the  same  deep- 
cleft  line  down  the  lean  cheeks  and 
the  same  thick  clipped  brush  of  hair 
above  the  high  broad  forehead,  only 
silvery  instead  of  sandy  red.  Oh,  this 
could  be  Jay  when  he  was  older. 
If  only  I  could  have  a  chance  to  love 
him  then — 

"I'm    Carla    Blair,"    I    murmured. 

The  eyebrows  lifted  a  little  more, 
and  his  head  tipped  a  bit  to  one  side, 
waiting.  The  name  meant  nothing 
to  him. 
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"I — I'm  not  a  patient,"  I  explained, 
hesitantly. 

"You  don't  look  like  a  patient,"  he 
said,  smiling. 

"I — I  wanted  to  see  your  son."  I 
found  Jay's  name  impossible  to  say. 

"My  son?"  The  smile  fell  away 
from  his  face.     "Jay?" 

"Yes,"  I  said.  "Yes.  Jay.  Is  he 
— here?" 

He  shook  his  head.  Then  with  a 
sudden  lighting  of  his  eyes  he  asked, 
"Did  you  expect  him  to  be?  Did  he 
tell  you  he  was  coming  home?  That 
he — maybe  he  has  a  furlough?" 

But  the  hope  faded  from  his  eyes 
as  he  saw  mine,  heard  my  voice. 
"Furlough!"  Then  I  was  crying  out 
wildly,  "Oh,  I  knew  it!  I  knew  I  was 
too  late!"  And  I  was  weeping,  just 
standing  there  with  the  tears  stream- 
ing down  my  face,  feeling  the  room 
begin  to  whirl  around  me,  physically 
sick  with  despair. 

XT  E  touched  me  with  a  doctor's 
■"  hands.  "Come,  my  dear."  He  led 
me  to  the  old  worn  black  leather  sofa 
and  laid  me  down,  then  held  my  head 
while  I  drank  something  bitter  and 
fizzy  he  had  mixed.  He  said,  "Just 
rest  here  a  while  and  then  we'll  go 
along  home  and  have  a  cup  of  coffee." 

"Home.  .  ."  He  had  called  his  house 
my  home,  as  if  it  were  mine  as  well 
as  his — and  Jay's. 

The  yellow  house  did  seem  like 
home  to  me.  Something  about  its 
scent — compounded  of  stray  medici- 
nal odors  from  the  office,  of  baking 
bread  and  cakes  and  cookies,  of  soap 
and  clean  clothes  fresh  from  the  windy 
line,  of  ferns  and  begonia  and  ivy 
and  geranium  in  the  sunny  bay  win- 
dow— all  mixed  together  into  an  in- 
definably right  atmosphere  for  home. 
I  felt  as  if  I  could  have  picked  out 
from  any  group  the  round  old 
wrinkled  Mrs.  Rainey  as  the  house- 
keeper who  had  brought  Jay  up.  I 
recognized  Jay's  dry  wit,  his  reserve 
and  careful  manners  in  her  tart  speech 
and  twinkling  eyes.  I  sat  drinking 
coffee  and  eating  buttered  crusty  cof- 
fee rolls  and  imagining  the  number- 
less meals  Jay  had  eaten  in  this  same 
walnut  paneled  dining  room.  While 
I  drank  and  ate  I  heard  the  news  of 
Jay.  It  was  brief  enough.  He  had 
been  deferred  only  long  enough  to 
finish  his  surgical  residency,  and  he 
was  now  in  a  camp  in  the  Southwest. 

The  voice  was  gentle,  the  eyes — 
hazel  eyes  like  Jay's — were  kind  and 
did  not  question  me,  but  I  gave  the 
answers  I  knew  he  wanted.  I  held 
back  only  one  thing.  I  could  not  tell 
him  that  his  son  had  ever  dreamed 
of  giving  up  the  clinic  for  a  job  with 
a  society  doctor.  That  made  the  end 
a  little  vague.  "I — I  failed  him  some- 
how, I  guess.  We  quarreled.  And — 
well,    our   parting   was   pretty   final." 

What  he  read  into  that  I  couldn't 
tell.  But  in  his  eyes  there  was  no  re- 
proach, only  the  wisdom  that  comes 
from  years  of  helping  human  beings 
who  are  suffering.  He  said,  "I  see. 
I  can  understand  now  why  Jay  was — 
the  way  he  was,  this  year." 

"The  way  he  was?" 

"Yes.  Unlike  himself,  the  boy  I'd 
known.  Tired,  almost  bitter,  as  if  the 
flavor  had  gone  out  of  things  for  him; 
even  his  work.  Not  that  he  didn't 
distinguish  himself,"  he  added  in  a 
quick  flash  of  pride.  "He  did.  I  had 
plenty  of  assurance  on  that  score.  But 
he  himself  hardly  seemed  to  care 
about  his  record.  He  asked  further 
deferment  from  the  draft  board  to 
start  our  clinic  and  when  it  was  dis- 


allowed I  had  the  feeling  that  didn't 
matter  much  either,  nothing  mat- 
tered. I  often  wondered  if  there  was 
a  girl.  But  never  before  had  any- 
one counted  that  much  in  his  life — " 

Somehow  it  made  it  a  million  times 
worse  to  know  this  was  the  way  he 
was,  that  he  had  waited  all  his  life 
for  the  girl  he  wanted — for  love,  and 
then  had  it  denied  him. 

"Oh,  damn!"  I  cried  out.  "Damn  my 
ideals!" 

Dr.  Dawes  did  not  look  shocked. 
He  did  not  question  me.  He  simply 
placed  his  hand  on  mine.  After  a 
moment  he  said,  "That's  right,  swear 
at  it,  cry  it  out,  anything." 

Nothing  could  have  helped  me  so. 
I  spent  the  weekend  there,  the  first 
night  lying  and  weeping  as  tempestu- 
ously as  he  could  have  wished,  and 
the  next  deeply  and  soundly  asleep. 
For  in  between  I  had  been  getting  ac- 
quainted with  Jay.  Not  the  young 
Dr.  Jay  Dawes,  but  the  beaming  baby 
Jay  of  the  days  when  the  clefts  in  his 
cheeks  had  been  outright  frank  fat 
dimples;  then  the  tall  strong  boy 
with  the  dimples  made  deeper  by 
the  tight-held  corners  of  his  mouth  in 
a  shy  smile;  and  then  the  serious 
graduating  boy  whose  mouth  was  still 
and  grave  and  whose  eyes  were  lumi- 
nous with  dreams  and  purposes.  Oh, 
how  could  I  have  doubted  the  ideals, 
the  integrity  of  that  boy  grown  into 
a  man?     How  could  I? 
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Out  of  that  shame  I  wrote  to  Jay. 
"I  shall  never  forgive  myself,"  I  told 
him,  "but  I  am  asking  your  forgive- 
ness. I  should  have  known  that,  you 
were  right — that  nothing  in  all  the 
world  counted  as  much  as  the  love  we 
had  for  each  other.  How  I  could 
have  dared  to  set  myself  up  as  a  judge 
of  right  and  wrong,  or  to  tell  you 
how  to  live  your  life,  I  can't  under- 
stand now.  And  it  is  too  late,  I  guess, 
to  ask  for  the  love  that  I  deserved  to 
lose.  But  I  am  not  asking  for  love, 
Jay.  I'm  writing  only  that  you  may 
know,  if  it  should  matter  to  you  now 
at  all,  that  I  believe  in  you,  and  al- 
ways shall,  forever." 

1  MAILED  that  letter  late  in  the 
night,  feeling  drained  of  emotion, 
dull  and  hopeless.  Perhaps  he  would 
resent  this  message,  coming  too  late 
for  anything  but  regret.  Perhaps  he 
would  not  even  care  enough  to  resent 
it,  for  maybe  his  first  hot  anger  had 
changed  to  cold  indifference.  Prob- 
ably it  would  be  less  than  meaning- 
less to  him  now  that  I  should  suffer 
over  a  mistake  that  was  still  big  to  me 
but  had  shrunk  to  nothing  in  the  per- 
spective of  his  life.  If  he  answered,  it 
would  only  be  from  the  kindness 
taught  him  by  his  father,  the  courtesy 
drummed  into  him  by  Mrs.  Rainey. 
But  like  all  women  who  love,  I 
couldn't  keep  down  my  hope.  Back 
in  the  city,  I  counted  the  hours  till  I 
could  hear  from  him.  Twenty-four, 
maybe    even    thirty-six    before     the 
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letter  could  reach  him;  then  if  by 
some  wild  chance  he  wrote  a  reply  at 
once,  it  would  be  that  long  again  be- 
fore I  received  it. 

But  it  was  less  than  thirty-six 
hours  later  that  I  came  home  from 
work  and  looked  with  crazy  longing, 
as  I  had  each  day  I  had  been  in  the 
city,  at  the  mailbox,  and  found  the 
telegram.  I  felt  suffocated  as  I  tore 
it  open  and  read  the  wonderful 
words:  "I  have  so  much  to  say  and 
only  one  way  of  saying  it.  Listen  in 
tonight   eight   radio   station   WRXY." 

It  told  me  everything — and  noth- 
ing. I  felt  a  queer  mixture  of  sensa- 
tions: disappointment,  wonder,  sus- 
pense— dread.    What  did  it  mean? 

Would  I  hear  his  voice  tonight? 

The  thought  made  me  weak.  I  told 
myself  how  absurd  my  excitement 
was.  The  nation's  networks  were  not 
used  for  personal  messages  of  love. 
But  that  was  the  implication  of  the 
telegram. 

1  NEVER  left  the  radio  from  the 
moment  I  reached  my  apartment, 
as  if  my  sitting  there  would  bring  a 
national  program  on  the  air  a  minute 
sooner.  When  it  did  come,  there  was 
a  sudden  stillness  inside  me  and  the 
voice  seemed  very  far  off,  saying, 
"Fort  Raymond  calling  .  .  ." 

My  fingers  gripped  the  chair  arms 
so  tightly  that  hours  later  I  felt  the 
ache.  "Tonight  some  of  the  boys  are 
going  to  get  a  few  things  off  their 
chests  —  the  kind  of  thing  they 
wouldn't  be  caught  writing  in  their 
letters  home  but  figure  you  ought  to 
know  about  your  army."  He  intro- 
duced a  corporal  who  spoke  with 
such  a  heavy  accent  that  I  was  glad 
it  took  all  my  attention  to  follow  his 
description  of  his  former  army  ser- 
vice in  Czecho-Slovakia,  his  escape 
from  a  Nazi  concentration  camp,  and 
now  his  feeling  about  being  in  a 
free  army  which  had  a  chance  to  win 
against  the  forces  that  had  crushed 
his  country's  freedom.  Tears  came 
to  my  eyes  as  he  finished  his  halting 
words.   But  was  this  it? 

The  announcer  introduced  another 
soldier,  a  sergeant  whose  diffident 
words  barely  suggested  the  prosper- 
ous beginning  he  had  made  in  busi- 
ness, given  up  to  put  his  ability  into 
an  army  office  for  $58  a  month.  "And 
that's  a  lot  more  than  I  need,"  he 
ended  brusquely.  Again  I  was 
touched.    But  was  this  all? 

A  nurse  from  the  camp  hospital 
said  that  all  she  wanted  was  a  chance 
to  serve,  the  farther  away  the  better. 
"And  the  worse  conditions  are  when 
we  get  there  the  more  I'll  love  step- 
ping in  and  helping  to  clear  them 
up,"  she  finished  with  a  little  giggle. 
I  envied  her  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart.  She  might  be  serving  right 
beside  Jay,  passing  him  the  instru- 
ments he  needed,  being  where  he 
wanted  her,  always  ready.  Maybe 
that  was  what  Jay  wanted  me  to 
hear:  the  words  of  a  girl  who  was  not 
afraid  to  be  what  a  man  needed.  Oh, 
no!  Jay  wouldn't  take  this  way  of 
telling  me!  But  wouldn't  he,  maybe, 
after  this  year?  All  through  the 
songs  from  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  sung 
by  the  next  boy,  I  kept  wondering. 
Could  it  be- 
But  the  announcer's  voice  was  com- 
ing now — "hard  time  getting  these 
fellows  to  talk,  it  seems  they'd  rather 
say  it  with  scalpels,  but  one  broke 
down  today  and  admitted  that  they 
sometimes  take  a  few  minutes  off 
from  what  goes  on  in  other  people's 
insides  to  think  what's   going  on  in 
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their  own  heads.  Anyway,  you  can 
be  sure  we  were  mighty  glad  to 
make  room  on  this  program  for  Lieu- 
tenant Jay  Dawes,  M.D.  .  .  ." 

They  say  the  broadcasting  com- 
panies make  sure  there's  never  a 
moment  of  dead  time  on  the  air  when 
nothing  is  going  on.  But  I  thought 
I  was  waiting  an  hour  for  Jay's  voice 
to  begin,  an  hour  that  was  impossible 
to  bear. 

But  I  was  still  there,  when  that 
slow,  rather  hesitant  voice  came  on: 
"Like  other  fellows  in  this  thing,  I 
had  my  plans  for  the  future.  Good 
plans,  they  were,  I  see  now.  But  for 
a  while  I  came  near  throwing  them 
over,  even  before  the  war  came  along 
to  do  it  for  me." 

Somehow  I  got  my  breath  then, 
hearing  the  familiar,  slightly  husky 
sweetness  of  Jay's  deep  tones.  My 
ears  stopped  ringing  and  I  heard 
these  incredibly  beautiful  words: 
"But  for  the  influence  of  one  person, 
I  would  have  thrown  them  over — 
and  my  principles  along  with  them. 
The  world  didn't  look  so  sane  even 
then,  and  it  made  a  good  alibi  for 
anyone  who  wanted  to  look  out  first 
for  Number  One  and  let  the  devil 
take  the  hindmost." 

My  heart,  oddly  enough,  did  not 
stop  beating  through  those  sentences, 
but  seemed  to  take  on  strength  and 
steadiness.  I  felt  deeply  calm,  for  the 
first  time  in  a  year. 

"But  I've  been  thinking  since  I've 
been  here,"  he  went  on,  earnestness 
coming  through  his  husky  voice, 
"that  it  was  this  very  alibi  that 
brought  the  world  to  its  crazy  state. 
It  was  because  men  were  able — and 
willing — to  practice  that  devil-take- 
the-hindmost  philosophy  that  we  are 
in  this  mess.  It's  the  reason  we  have 
to  fight,  and  I  hope  it's  what  we're 
fighting.  Now  that  I  see  it  that  way, 
I  can  work  a  lot  better.  The  most  I 
can  hope  for  all  other  men  in  the 
service  is  that  they  can  know,  as  I  do, 
that  someone  is  waiting  who  expects 
the  best  from  them.  Then  they  can- 
not fail  to  put  their  best  into  this 
fight." 

That  was  all.  If  you  heard  it,  per- 
haps it  seemed  just  one  more  young, 
solemn,  rather  trite  attempt  of  a  boy 
to  find  himself  in  a  job  that  was  not 
of  his  own  making.  But  to  me  it  was 
the  answer  to  everything. 

No,  not  everything.  Did  he  love 
me? 

If  he  had  loved  me,  wouldn't  he 
have  wired,  "Come  here  immediately 
so  that  we  can  be  together?" 

I  had  to  know.  Almost  before  the 
announcer's  voice  took  up  the  pro- 
gram I  was  grabbing  clothes  out  of 
the  closet,  stuffing  them  into  my  bag. 
I  did  not  telephone  for  information. 
I  knew  I  had  to  go  to  that  airport  and 
just  sit  waiting  till  a  plane  was  going 
my  way. 

T>UT  the  phone  called  me.  Only 
-J-*  habit  sent  me  to  answer  it.  It 
hadn't  occurred  to  me  that  this  might 
be  Jay  himself. 

The  shock  of  hearing  his  voice — 
so  much  farther  away  than  it  had 
seemed   on  the  air — sent  me  reeling. 

"Carla!    You  heard?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  I  cried.  "Yes,  Jay.  And 
now  I'm — " 

"I  didn't  want  to  call  you  on  the 
phone,  dearest.  I  didn't  intend  to. 
I  hoped  I  could  tell  you  everything 
the — the  way  I  tried  to,  on  the  air. 
But  I  was  afraid  you  might  not  un- 
derstand, so — " 


"I  understood,  almost."  But  now  I 
understood  everything.  He  would  | 
not  have  called  me  unless  he  still  I 
loved  me.  And  then  it  struck  me  that  J 
there  had  been  something  strange  in ; 
his  words  just  now.  In  quick  appre- 
hension, I  said: 

"You  didn't  want  to  call  me?  Why,  L 
Jay?    Why?"  I, 

"Because — hearing  your  voice — I 
knew  how  hard  it  would  be  for  me 
to  say   good-bye." 

"Good-bye?"  It  was  almost  a  >- 
whisper. 

"Yes.  You  see,  dear,  I'm — we're  all  r 
— leaving  very  soon  for — for  what  , 
they  call  an  'undisclosed  destina- 1 
tion.'  "  [, 

But  the  phone  was  slipping  out  of 
my    hand.     A    roaring    in    my    ears  i 
drowned  out  his  voice,  as  if  a  thou- 
sand  airplanes  were  closing  in  on  the 
city. 

"Carla!"    Dimly  I  caught  the  tone  : 
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of  command.  "Listen,  darling.  Listen 
to  me.  I'm  glad  to  go,  now.  You've 
given  me  the  one  thing  I  needed  to 
take  with  me,  the  one  thing  I've 
wanted  for  so  long.  Be  happy  about 
that,  and  I  will  be.  Until  I  come  back. 
Because  I  will!" 

I  have  obeyed.  I  have  been — per- 
haps not  happy,  but  content.  Happi- 
ness is  a  word  which  anyone  who  is 
sensitive  to  the  sufferings  of  others 
must  give  up  for  the  duration.  But 
contentment  can  grow  and  bloom  in- 
side the  heart  that  is  at  peace  with 
itself.  It  gives  me  strength  to  meet 
each  day,  whatever  it  shall  demand 
of  me,  and  to  face  the  future,  whether 
it  holds  disaster  or  happiness.  Which- 
ever it  is,  I  can  take  it. 

I  guess  that  is  as  much  as  any 
American  can  ask,  these  days. 
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Helpmate 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

though  all  those  imaginary  conversa- 
tions had  really  taken  place.  Linda 
had  never  felt  that  she  knew  anyone 
as  well  as  she  knew  Steve  Harper. 
He  was  a  composer!  He  had  created 
that  beautiful  music  that  she  had 
heard  and  that  still  sung  in  her  head. 

The  day  outside  was  somehow  sun- 
nier when  Linda  and  Steve  came  out 
of  the  church.  Linda  had  faint  hope 
of  catching  up  with  her  family  now. 
And  just  to  walk  along  with  Steve, 
this  way,  and  make  up  for  all  those 
imaginary  conversations  .  .  . 

Then  suddenly  a  flying  figure  ap- 
proached them. 

"Isn't  that  your  little  sister?"  asked 
Steve. 

"It's  Holly,  all  right.  Dad  must  have 
gotten  worried  and  sent  her — " 

Holly  came  to  a  sudden  stop, 
breathless,  her  eyes  alive  with  curi- 
osity as  she  looked  from  Linda  to 
Steve. 

"Oh,  Linda,"  she  said,  "Dad  got 
tired  of  waiting  and  sent  me — how  do 
you  do,  Mr.  Harper.  I'm  Holly  Em- 
erson, Linda's  sister.  I  didn't  know 
you  two  knew  each  other.  I've  seen 
you  in  church  every  Sunday  for  the 
longest  time.  I've  always  wanted  to 
talk  to  you — " 

Steve  and  Linda  burst  out  laugh- 
ing. A  rather  pleased  expression 
came  into  Holly's  eyes  as  she  watched 
them.  So  her  big  sister  was  finally 
waking  up,  was  she? 

"Hello,  Holly,"  said  Steve. 

"I'm  sorry  I've  kept  Dad  waiting," 
Linda  said. 

"Oh,  it'll  be  all  right  now,  Linda — 
now  that  there's  a  good  reason — have 
you  invited  Mr.  Harper  home  for 
dinner?" 

"Holly!" 

"I  just  happened  to  meet  your  sis- 
ter in  church  when  she  came  back  for 
her  gloves  and — " 

"You  don't  have  to  explain  things 
to  me,  Mr.  Harper.  I  understand 
everything.  I'll  run  ahead  and  tell 
Mother  and  Dad  you're  coming." 

LINDA  and  Steve  were  still  laugh- 
ing when  they  came  in  sight  of 
Irene  and  George  Emerson  waiting 
expectantly  on  a  street  corner.  But 
one  glance  at  George  Emerson's  face 
sobered  Linda.  She  shouldn't  have 
kept  her  father  waiting.  He  ac- 
knowledged Linda's  quick  introduc- 
tions gruffly,  and  though  Irene  made 
several  attempts  to  be  cordial,  Steve 
said  good-bye  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  the  Emersons  and  to  Linda.  Just 
that.      Good-bye. 

Linda  explained  hurriedly  that  she 
had  returned  to  the  church  and  heard 
Mr.  Harper  playing — playing  one  of 
his  own  compositions.  That  was  what 
had  delayed  her.  She  was  sorry. 
Somehow,  Linda  didn't  want  to  enter 
into  any  discussion  of  Steve  with  her 
father.  But  Holly  refused  to  let  the 
subject  of  Steve  Harper  rest  there. 
There  were  so  many  things  she 
wanted  to  know.  What  was  Mr. 
Harper  playing?  And  if  he  were 
such  a  fine  musician  couldn't  he  give 
her  lessons  instead  of  Mrs.  Hannon? 
And  wasn't  it  exciting  about  meeting 
a  wonderful  genius  like  Mr.  Harper? 
And  didn't  Linda  think  he  was  good 
looking? 

Linda  tried  to  keep  up  with  her 
young  sister's  questions  but  finally 
she  was  overwhelmed. 
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"You  know  as  much  about  him  now 
as  I  do,  Holly,"  Linda  insisted.  "He's 
so  interesting,"  Holly  sighed.  "Didn't 
you  think  so,  too,  Mother?" 

"Well,"  said  Irene,  "Linda  said  his 
music  was  so  beautiful — " 

"It  was,  Mother." 

"Women!  I  don't  know  what  those 
long-haired  fellows  have  that  appeals 
so  much  to  you — "  George  Emerson 
grumbled. 

"He's  not  long-haired,"  Holly  ex- 
claimed. 

"Maybe  not,"  said  Emerson.  "But  I 
could  tell  he  was  different.  I  don't 
like  the  way  he  looks  at  you  when  you 
talk  to  him." 

"How  does  he  look?"  asked  Linda. 

"He  doesn't — that's  the  trouble," 
Emerson  said.  "He  kind  of  turned  his 
eyes  away.  A  man  only  does  that 
when  he  feels  guilty  about  some- 
thing— got  a  bad  conscience." 

A  chorus  of  protests  greeted  him. 
Even  Irene  thought  that  was  ridicu- 
lous. 

"The  way  you  glared  at  him,  Dad," 
Linda  said  quietly,  "I  don't  think  any- 
body could  have  looked  at  you — un- 
less they  glared  back.  Steve  Harper 
felt  your  dislike." 

This  time  Emerson  glared  at  his 
daughter. 

"What's  everybody  defending  him 
for?  You'd  think  he  was  a  some- 
body— the  way  you're  jumping  at 
me — " 

"Dad!"  Linda  couldn't  keep  a  little 
anger  from  creeping  into  her  voice. 
"Steve  Harper  is  somebody!  He's  a 
composer.  And  some  day  he  may  be 
famous — " 

George  Emerson  took  his  daughter's 
arm  and  looked  at  her  searchingly. 
The  sincerity  in  her  voice  must  have 
worried  him. 

"Come  now,  Linda,"  he  said  more 
calmly,  "Remember  Harper's  no  kid. 
He  must  be  near  thirty.  If  he  had 
any  real  stuff  in  him  he  wouldn't  be 
hanging  around  this  town,  playing 
the  church  organ.  He'd  be  somebody 
by  now.    You  can't  deny  that." 

"Dad — please!"  There  was  an  edge 
in  Linda's  voice. 

Emerson  tried  to  laugh. 

"Isn't  this  fantastic?  Here's  a  fel- 
low you  just  met — he's  got  a  future 
like  a  zero — I  never  heard  you  stand 
up  for  Ed  Somers  the  way  you're 
standing  up  for  him." 

"Ed  Somers  doesn't  need  anyone 
to  stand  up  for  him,  Dad.  Besides, 
well — besides — there's  no  compari- 
son," Linda  said  lamely. 

"I  should  hope  not!"  Emerson  ex- 
claimed. "You  mustn't  under-rate  Ed. 
Just  because  he  isn't  the  soulful  type 
— he's  got  a  lot  of  soul  in  him  just  the 
same.  A  sound,  honest,  one  hundred 
percenter — while  this  Harper — we 
won't  discuss  it  any  further!" 

Emerson  took  Holly's  arm  and 
marched  toward  the  house.  And 
Linda  and  her  father  didn't  discuss 
the  young  musician  composer  any 
further.  But  all  afternoon,  at  the 
Emerson  household,  there  was  an  air, 
an  atmosphere  of  subtle  tension  which 
everyone  tried  to  hide.  Linda  quar- 
rel with  her  father  about  a  stranger? 
It  was  unthinkable. 

Linda  was  careful  not  to  mention 
Steve  Harper's  name  in  her  father's 
presence  for  the  next  few  days.  Not 
that  Linda  didn't  think  of  him.  She 
wondered  about  those  imaginary  con- 
versations Steve  had  had  with  her. 
What  had  he  said  to  her — what  had 
she  said  to  him?  Linda  was  amused 
at  her  efforts  to  piece  together  those 


conversations.  About  music,  they 
must  have  been,  mainly  about  music 
.  .  .  and  about  themselves.  It  was 
amazing  how  well  she  knew  Steve — 
in  her  mind  now  she  always  called 
him  that — and  how  little  she  knew 
about  him.  And  to  think  they  both 
had  been  raised  here  in  the  same 
town — in  Axminster.  But  then,  Dr. 
Stratton  would  know,  would  be  able 
to  answer  many  of  her  questions. 
Just  thinking  and  wondering  made 
her  happy. 

But  happiness  is  a  mood,  too,  and 
Linda's  mood  changed  gradually.  Irene 
Emerson  watched  her  daughter  anxi- 
ously. Could  it  be  the  young  man 
Linda  had  met  on  Sunday  morning — 
the  young  man  to  whom  George  had 
been  rude?  Could  her  daughter,  Linda 
— cool,  aloof,  beautiful  Linda — have 
fallen  in  love?  It  would  be  dreadful 
if  it  were  that  young  man — the  young 
man  George  seemed  to  have  taken 
such  a  dislike  to.  Irene  tried — care- 
fully— to  bring  up  the  subject  of 
Stephen  Harper,  but  Linda  avoided  it. 

AND    one    evening    Irene    tried    to 
persuade  Linda  to  accompany  her 
parents    to    the    movies.     But    Linda 
preferred    to    stay    at    home.      After 
George  and  Irene  left,  Linda  sat  out 
on   the  porch   alone,   gazing   into   the  I 
darkness  and  occasionally  looking  up  j 
at    the    flicker    of    the    street    lamps. 
She    no    longer    tried    to     hide     her  i 
thoughts     from     herself.       She     was 
thinking  of  Stephen  Harper.     He  had 
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told  her  on  Sunday  that  he'd  walked 
by  the  Emerson  house  a  thousand 
times  in  the  last  five  years.  A  thou- 
sand times.  Would  tonight  be  a 
thousand  and  one? 

Linda  suddenly  sat  erect  and  leaned 
forward.  A  man  was  walking  down 
the  street,  approaching  through  the 
darkness.  Yes.  It  was  Steve.  Linda 
felt  that  he  came  almost  by  the  power 
of  her  wishing,  and  for  a  moment  her 
heart  beat  a  rapid  recognition  of  her 
happiness. 

Steve  approached  slowly,  uncer- 
tainly, peering  up  at  the  porch  from 
the  sidewalk. 

"Hello,"  he  called  softly. 

"Hello!"  Linda  rose  swiftly  and 
walked  down  the  stairs. 

Steve  waited,  outside  the  pool  of 
light. 

"I  just  happened  to  be  walking  by," 
he  began. 

"You  just  happened?"  Linda  hid 
her  smile. 

"No,"  said  Steve  suddenly.  "I  just 
said  that  because  I'm  a  coward.  I've 
been  approaching  this  street  for  the 
last  hour  and  a  half.  I  kept  thinking 
that  you  were  sitting  on  the  porch, 
and  I  kept  thinking  that  I  mustn't 
walk  on  this  street.  It  would  be  like 
trespassing — on  sacred  ground.  And 
it's  just  an  ordinary  street — in  an  or- 
dinary town — " 

Steve  broke  off  suddenly,  as  though 
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he  had  embarrassed  himself,  but  his 
eyes  never  left  Linda's  face.  Would 
she  laugh  at  him?  Act  superior  to 
him?  He  seemed  to  find  the  right 
answer  in  Linda's  eyes. 

"But  I'm  not  an  ordinary  fellow," 
Steve  said.  "I  may  be  cowardly.  I 
may  be  stupid  sometimes.  I  may  not 
know  how  to  make  a  lot  of  money. 
But  I  don't  think  I'm  ordinary." 

"You're  not,"  Linda  said.     "Not  if  - 
I'm  to  judge  by  the  music  I  heard." 

"You  still  like  it?" 

"I  still  hear  it,"  said  Linda. 

Steve's  face  seemed  suddenly  to 
grow  gayer. 

"Do  you  want  to  go  for  a  walk?"  he 
asked. 

Linda  nodded.  They  started  down 
the  street. 

"Lucky  thing  for  me  your  father 
wasn't  sitting  on  the  porch  with  you," 
Steve  said.  "He'd  have  heard  me  say 
hello  and  called  the  police." 

"He's  not  that  bad,"  Linda  pro- 
tested. "He's  really  very  kind  and 
generous — " 

"All  successful  men  are  kind  and 
generous,"  Steve  said  brusquely. 
Then,  almost  as  though  he  were  anx- 
ious to  break  away  from  that  subject, 
he  said,  "Your  name  is  Linda." 

Linda  laughed.  "It  has  been  for  a 
long  time,"  she  said. 

"I've  known  it  for  a  long  time," 
Steve  said  seriously.  He  turned  and 
looked  at  her.  "Linda  ....  You  know, 
I  wished  this  would  happen  tonight." 

"Did  you  really?"  Linda  looked 
away. 

"Yes."  Steve  paused  for  a  moment, 
then  went  on  with  his  rather  unusual 
manner  of  rushing  his  words,  as 
though  he  were  afraid  he  might  not 
get  a  chance  to  say  them.  "Yes,"  he 
said.  "That's  why  I  was  so  timid 
about  coming  down  this  street.  I 
didn't  want  to  come  up  to  your  house 
and  call  out  and  hear  nothing — ex- 
cept my  wish  laughing  in  my  face." 

Linda  turned  and  smiled  at  Steve, 
her  eyes  luminous  in  her  face.  She 
had  wished  it,  too.  And  here  they 
were,  walking  along  together.  It 
wasn't  an  extraordinary  evening. 
Neither  warm  nor  cold.  Yet  never 
had  Linda  felt  herself  so  light  and 
buoyant  and  alive. 

AND  how  easily  they  talked!  They 
-^*-  might  have  been  friends  for  years, 
these  two,  except  for  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  wanted  to  find  out 
about  each  other.  Steve's  music — 
and  Linda's  dreams!  Steve's  fears — 
and  Linda's  hopes!  It  was  an  effort 
for  each  of  them  to  speak  casually, 
to  hide  the  truth.  So  they  talked — 
about  Dr.  Stratton,  about  the  town — 
and  about  the  music  Linda  had  heard. 

Then  Linda  remembered  the  time — 
it  was  time  to  turn  back.  Linda  felt 
rather  than  saw  the  hurt,  disap- 
pointed expression  that  came  into 
Steve's  face  and  eyes.  They  retraced 
their  steps  in  silence. 

Steve  finally  cleared  his  throat. 

"Do  you  think  I'll  ever  see  you 
again?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  Linda  said.     "I  think  so." 

"I  mean — not  accidentally.  I  mean 
— I'm  asking  you  for  a  date." 

"I  was  wondering  if  you  would," 
Linda  smiled. 

"Tomorrow?" 

"All  right." 

"I — I  won't  be  able  to  take  you  out, 
or  anything,"  Steve  hesitated,  then 
went  doggedly  on.  "I  haven't  got 
much  money,  but — I — I  think  I  ought 
to  make  that  clear — but — when  shall 
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"YOU  MAY  HAVE  SEEN  US...  performing  as  drum  majorettes...  at  the  Chicago 
Bears'  football  games... or  other  places.  You  know  we  really  do  look  a  lot  alike. 
When  we  made  the  tooth  powder  test,  Mother  suggested  that  Shirley  be  the  one 
to  use  Pepsodent.  I  chose  another  leading  brand/' 

"IT  SURE  TURNED  OUT  to  be  a 

swell  suggestion. ..for  Shirley !  While 
her  teeth  had  never  been  quite  as 
bright  as  mine,  after  she  used 
Pepsodent  her  teeth  became  easily 
twice  as  bright!  Mother  was  so  im- 
pressed she  immediately  switched 
to  Pepsodent  and  could  hardly  wait 
'til  I  did/" 


For  the  safety  of  your  smile . . . 

use  Pepsodent  twice  a  day . . . 
see  your  dentist  twice  a  year ! 
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Don't  Gnaw  it! 


WIPE   AWAY    DRIED-OUT 

CUTICLE   GENTLY  WITH 

CUTEX    OILY    CUTICLE 

REMOVER 

Don't  make  your  cuticle  sote  by 
gnawing  it... don't  encourage  hang- 
nails by  cutting  it.  Use  Cutex  Oily 
Cuticle  Remover  and  wipe  away  dead, 
dried-out  cuticle — gently!  Get  a 
bottle — begin  today! 

Saturday  is  "Manicure  Day" — look 
for  the  special  display  of  Cutex  acces- 
sories on  your  favorite  cosmetic  coun- 
ter— Cutex  Cuticle  Remover,  Cuticle 
Oil,  Brittle  Nail  Cream,  Orange- 
wood  Sticks,  Emery  Boards. 

Northam  Warren,  New  York 

Used   by   more   women   than   all 
other  Cuticle  Removers  combined 


SATURDAY  IS  "MANICURE  DAY 


Holly-Pax  are  the  smallest  of  all 
tampons,  scientifically  designed  to 
be  easier  to  use,  more  convenient, 
more  comfortable. 


HOLLY-PAX  ARE 
AMAZINGLY  EFFICIENT 


A  really  inexpensive  form  of  sanitary 
protection.  In  packages  of  10c,  20c 
or  59c,  Holly-Pax  actually  costs  less 
per  month  than  most  other  sanitary 
protection,  either  napkins  or  tam- 
pons. Join  the  throngs  of  modern 
women  who  have  gained  new  poise, 
new  freedom  through  Holly-Pax. 


Send  for  free  booklet: 
"New  Facts  You  Should 
Know  about  Monthly  Hygiene' 
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516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed    is    $1    for    VACUTEX,    FREE    Postage    (if 

C.O.D.,  pay  mailman  $1.20).  If  not  satisfied,  I  may 

return  it  in  one  week  and  $1  will  be  refunded. 

D  Money  Enclosed  D  Send  Collect 

Mr.,  Mrs.,  Miss 

Address 


I  call  for  you?" 

"What  time  would  you  like?" 

"I'd  like  to  call  for  you  right  now 
— and  let  the  date  carry  through  for 
the  next  hundred  years."  Steve  tried 
to  laugh.  "Suppose  I  call  for  you 
after  dinner." 

"Suppose  I  invite  you  to  dinner — 
will  you  come?"  Linda  asked.  Then 
she  added  firmly,  "You  must  come. 
We  usually  have  dinner  at  seven. 
Come  earlier  if  you  like.  Oh — I  see 
Mother  and  Dad  are  home.  I'll  see 
you  tomorrow  night — at  seven — or 
earlier.     Good  night,  Steve." 

"Good   night,   Linda." 

I  INDA  turned  and  ran  lightly  up  the 
■'-'stairs.  Oh,  what  a  wonderful,  won- 
derful evening!  She  tried  to  seal  her 
elation  within  her  before  she  faced 
her  father  and  mother.  She  forced  her 
steps  to  slowness  and  closed  the  door 
with  a  casual  air.  George  Emerson 
looked  up  with  a  scowl.  Linda  kissed 
her  mother  and  smiled  at  her  father. 
Let  them  see  her  happiness  if  they 
wanted  to! 

"That  was  that  Harper  fellow  you 
were  saying  goodnight  to,  wasn't  it, 
Linda?" 

"Yes,  Dad." 

"You  went  for  a  walk  with  him?" 
George  Emerson  tried  to  make  the 
question  sound  conversational. 

"Yes,  I  did." 

"You  didn't  say  anything  about  him 
coming  over — and  your  planning  to 
go  for  a  walk  with  him,"  Emerson 
said. 

"I  didn't — plan  it,"  said  Linda 
lightly. 

"I  don't  get  this  at  all,  Linda,"  Em- 
erson's voice  took  on  a  deeper  tone. 
"Your  mother  was  quite  disturbed. 
Now,  I  know  you're  not  a  child,  but 
just  the  same,  you  should've  shown  a 
little  more  consideration — you  must 
have  known  we'd  be  upset  if  we  came 
home  and  found  you  were  gone." 

"I'm    sorry,   Dad.      Sorry,   Mother." 

Linda  met  her  mother's  eyes  and 
smiled.  Dad  did  so  love  to  grumble. 
Well,  he'd  have  to  learn  to  get  over  it 
sometime.  Linda  leaned  back  in  her 
chair  and  closed  her  eyes  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

"How  did  it  happen  you  went  for  a 
walk  with  Harper — if  you  didn't  know 
he  was  coming?"  Emerson  asked 
sharply. 

"Now  Dad — he  was  just  passing 
by—" 

"And  I  suppose  he  whistled  and 
you  went  for  a  walk  with  him!" 

"That's  exactly  how  it  happened," 
Linda  said  quietly. 

George  Emerson  rose  from  his  chair. 

"I  told  you  before,  I  don't  like 
Harper,"  he  said.  "And  the  fact  that 
he  came  skulking  around  here  to- 
night— " 

Irene  got  up  and  went  to  him. 

"George,  choose  your  words  a  little 
more  carefully,"  she  said. 

"No,"  he  answered.  "I'm  afraid 
Linda  wouldn't  understand  what  I'm 
driving  at.  I  don't  like  Harper.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  music,  so 
I'm  not  saying  he  won't  turn  out  to 
be  the  greatest  composer  in  the  world. 
But  I  am  a  man  who  knows  people — 
and  I  don't  care  for  his  character,  and 
your  going  off  for  a  walk  with  him — " 

Linda  got  up,  too. 

"I  like  Stephen  Harper,"  she  said. 
"I  know  something  about  music  and 
I'm  not  sure  he's  going  to  be  the 
greatest  composer  in  the  world.  But 
I  am  your  daughter  and  I  think  I 
know  people,  and  I  like  his  character 
and  I  enjoyed  walking  with  him  and 
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I  take  back  what  I  just  said." 

"That's  better,"  George  Emerson 
said.     "You  ought  to." 

"Oh,  I  mean  about  not  being  sure 
that  he's  going  to  be  the  greatest 
composer  in  the  world.  I  think  he 
is."    Linda's  eyes  shone. 

Emerson   looked   at   her   helplessly. 

"You're  out  of  your  mind,  Linda," 
he    said. 

Linda  smiled  and  shook  her  head. 
She  turned  to  her  mother. 

"Mother — we're  going  to  have  com- 
pany for  dinner  tomorrow  night,"  she 
said. 

"We  are?      Who?"  asked   Irene. 

"Stephen  Harper." 

LINDA  dutifully  kissed  her  parents 
and  went  upstairs  to  bed..  So  much 
to  think  about!  Of  course  her  father 
would  dislike  Steve  Harper — at  first. 
It  was  the  traditional  dislike  of  the 
solid  man  of  business  for  the  artist. 
It  was  the  suspicion  of  the  man  of 
sense  for  the  man  of  talent.  Oh,  Linda 
understood.  It  was  a  mixture  of  jeal- 
ousy and  distrust  of  the  magic  which 
some  men  have  that  enables  them  to 
compose  music,  paint  pictures  or  write 
great  books.  A  man  of  sense — like 
her  father — achieved  happiness  and 
wanted  that  happiness  for  his  chil- 
dren. That's  why  he  couldn't  bear 
to  see  his  daughter  attracted  by  the 
magic  of  a  man  he  instinctively  could 
not  understand.  But  he  would  un- 
derstand. Linda  was  confident  of 
that.    Steve  .  .  .  Steve  Harper  .  .  . 

And  Linda  felt  quite  proud  that  she 
had  guessed  correctly.  At  dinner  the 
next  evening  her  father  was  carefully 
polite  and  pleasant  to  Steve  Harper. 
It  was  thrilling  for  Linda  to  watch 
him    sitting    there,    with    her    whole 


family.  Steve  whose  very  awkward- 
ness and  shyness  had  a  special  charm. 
The  table  looked  so  lovely.  The  din- 
ner conversation  was  so  pleasant. 
Linda  felt  a  sudden  rush  of  gratitude 
toward  her  family — her  father,  her 
mother  who  had  tried  so  hard  for  her 
sake,  her  sister,  Holly,  who  looked 
at  Steve  with  adoration  and  put  him 
at  his  ease. 

After  dinner,  George  Emerson  was 
perfectly  willing  to  discuss  even 
music.  Linda  listened  as  Steve  tried, 
a  little  embarrassedly,  to  explain  his 
latest  composition — an  idea  he  had 
gotten  while  walking  with  Linda  the 
night  before.  Night  Talk,  he  had 
called  it.  And  when  George  Emerson 
insisted  on  hearing  it,  Steve  went  to 
the  piano. 

Linda  stood  beside  the  piano  as 
Steve  played.  She  couldn't  explain 
the  thoughts  that  raced  through  her 
mind,  the  rapid  beating  of  her  heai;t. 
For  the  moment  she  forgot  everything 
else  in  listening  to  the  music — the 
music  that  Steve  had  written  because 
of  his  walk  with  her — the  music  he 
had  written  for  her! 

"It's  wonderful,  wonderful,"  she 
kept  repeating  to  herself. 

And  later  that  night,  after  she  had 
said  good  night  to  Steve,  Linda  knew 
that  no  matter  what  her  father  said, 
no  matter  what  anyone  said,  nothing 
could  ever  change  her  mind  about 
Stephen  Harper.  .  .  . 

But  George  Emerson  had  different 
views.  He  refused  to  admit  what  was 
apparent  to  every  one  who  saw  Linda. 
He  refused  to  realize  that  the  change 
that  had  come  over  his  daughter,  her 
gayety,  her  joy,  her  new  radiance, 
was  caused  by  one  thing — love. 
Linda's  love  for  Steve  Harper. 


For  days  on  end  he  talked — not  only 
to  Linda,  but  to  his  wife,  to  Holly,  to 
Dr.  Stratton — even  to  Steve  himself. 
It  just  couldn't  be!  It  couldn't  hap- 
pen! His  lovely,  gracious  Linda  who 
had  gently  turned  down  every  eligi- 
ble young  man  in  Axminster!  She 
couldn't  be  in  love  with  a  piano  play- 
er— no  matter  how  good  he  was! 

OUT  it  was  true.  Steve  and  Linda 
■"both  knew  it  in  their  hearts  for  a 
long  time  before  they  said  it  to  each 
other.  Steve  worked  so  hard.  Each 
meeting  with  Linda  was  fresh  inspira- 
tion for  the  emotion  which  he  poured 
into  his  music — the  music  Linda  loved 
so  much.  And  then  one  day  it  hap- 
pened, quietly,  simply,  surely. 

Steve  and  Linda  had  gone  to  the 
park  for  the  afternoon.  And  there, 
sitting  on  a  park  bench,  Steve  had 
told  Linda  the  story  of  his  life,  his 
father,  mother,  his  hopes  and  dreams 
and  ambitions.  Then — all  at  once, 
they  had  fallen  silent,  and  Steve  was 
looking  into  her  eyes. 

"I  love  you,"  he  said  slowly.  "I've 
been  in  love  with  you  for  a  •  long 
time.  I've  said  it  in  my  work.  I've 
said  it  to  the  sky — to  the  trees — 
buildings — I've  said  it  to  the  memory 
of  my  mother — with  the  memory  of 
my  father  approving — and  now  I've 
said  it  to  you." 

Quietly — as  if  to  still  the  sudden 
rapturous  turmoil  within  her,  Linda 
said. 

"I'm  in  love  with  you,  too,  Steve." 

It  was  not  until  then  that  they 
kissed — at  first  wonderingly,  tenta- 
tively, almost  afraid  to  believe  such 
happiness  could  be  theirs,  but  later 
with  a  wild  rapture  which  left  them 
both  shaken  and  awed. 


More  pleasure  at  the  beach . . . 


THEN- 

even  in  1911,  when  bathing 
beauties  looked  like  this,  they 
found  the  fine  distinctive  flavor 
of  Beech-Nut  Gum  refreshing 
and  long-lasting. 


.  .  .  AND  NOW- 

that  same  delicious  flavor 
makes  whatever  you're 
doing  more  pleasant.  Try 
a  package  today. 


Beech-Nut  Gum 

The  yellow  package  . .  .  with  the  red  oval 
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FOR  UNDER  THE  ARMS 

ol  a 
NATION   UNDER   ARMS 


Whether  you're  engaged  in  war  work  ...  or 
the  important  job  of  being  a  woman,  the 
sensational  new  NEET  Cream  Deodorant 
will  preserve  and  defend  your  daintiness. 

New  NEET  Cream  Deodorant  is  a  sure 
way  of  instantly  stopping  under-arm  odor 
and  perspiration  from  one  to  three  days!  A 
feather-weight,  stainless,  greaseless  cream 
that  vanishes  almost  instantly,  makes  arm- 
pits dry  and  free  of  odor.  Will  not  irritate 
the  skin,  or  injure  clothing.  B 

Buy  new  NEET  Cream    J 
Deodorant  in  the  Blue  and   / 
White  jar  today.  Does  notdry 
or  cake  in  jar!  Generous  10c 
and  29c  sizes  plus  tax. 


KEEP  NEAT  WITH... 


Relieves 


MINOR 


BURNS 

•  Quick!  When  you  suffer  one  of 
those  pesky  minor  burns  or  scalds, 
reach  for  the  jar  of  Mentholatum. 
Spread  a  layer  of  this  cooling, 
soothing  ointment  over  the  injury. 
You'll  soon  feel  delightful  relief. 
And  Mentholatum's  medicinal  in- 
gredients will  help  promote  more 
rapid  healing  of  the  injured  skin. 
30c  and  60c  sizes. 


MENTHOLATUM 


That  night  Linda  told  her  parents. 
George  Emerson  flew  into  a  towering 
rage.  He  argued,  pleaded,  then  bel- 
lowed. But  Linda  would  not,  could 
not  listen. 

"I'm  sorry,  dad,"  she  kept  repeat- 
ing, "but  I  love  Steve.  Our  lives 
belong  together.  I  love  you,  too,  but 
I  must  go  where  my  happiness  lies. 
Try  to  understand  that,  Dad.  Please 
try." 

But  George  Emerson  was  not  an 
easy  man  to  convince.  How  could  this 
penniless  musician  provide  any  kind 
of  happiness  for  his  lovely  daughter? 
She  was  just  mad,  infatuated,  carried 
away.  It  was  his  duty  as  a  father  to 
put  a  stop  to  this. 

But  love — the  kind  of  love  that  ex- 
isted between  Steve  and  Linda — 
couldn't  be  stopped.  Slowly,  bitterly 
fighting  all  the  way,  Emerson  finally 
realized  that  he  was  losing  his  daugh- 
ter. He  did  not  want  to  lose  her  love, 
too.  So  in  the  end,  reluctantly  and 
still  firmly  convinced  that  Linda  was 
ruining  her  life,  he  finally  gave  in  to 
the  idea  of  her  marrying  the  young 
composer. 

Linda  felt  that  her  father's  attitude 
toward  Steve  would  change  with  time. 
But  most  important  of  all,  she  felt 
wonderfully  happy.  The  days  went 
by  swiftly  and  joyously.  She  saw 
Steve  every  day,  and  every  minute 
she  was  with  him  convinced  her  of 
the  Tightness  and  wonder  of  their  love 
for  each  other. 

The  preparations  went  forward  for 
the  wedding.  It  was  to  be  a  church 
wedding — a  great  social  event  in  Ax- 
minster.  George  Emerson  had  in- 
sisted on  that — just  as  he  had  insisted 
on  exacting  one  promise  from  Linda 
— that  she  would  come  home  the  mo- 
ment she  realized  she  had  made  a 
mistake  in  marrying  Steve. 

"That's  an  easy  promise  to  make, 
Dad — and  to  keep."  Linda  bent  over 
and  kissed  her  father's  cheeks.  "Be- 
cause I  know — far  from  being  a  mis- 
take— this  is  the  smartest  thing  your 
daughter  Linda's  ever  done.  I've 
waited,  Dad,  many  years  to  fall  in 
love  this  way,  with  a  man  I  believe 
in  so  completely,  whose  love  for  me 
is  as  deep  and  honest  and  unselfish 
as  my  own.  .  .  .  Steve  and  I  know 
we're  not  making  a  mistake.  We're 
going  to  New  York — and  soon,  soon, 
the  music  of  Stephen  Harper  will  be 
known  all  over  the  land." 

George  Emerson  pressed  his  daugh- 
ter's hand. 

And  so  they  were  married,  amidst 
the  congratulations  and  good  wishes 
and  head-shakings  of  the  Emerson 
friends  and  neighbors.  .  .  . 

TVTEW  YORK  .  .  .  Linda  had  visited 
*•*  the  great  city  on  several  occasions. 
And  Steve  had  lived  there  for  a  while 
— several  years  ago,  when  he  had  ven- 
tured to  the  city  to  try  his  fortune. 
But  then  he  had  been  alone  and  lone- 
ly. He  had  felt  himself  a  failure  and 
returned  to  Axminster. 

"But  I  can't  fail  now,"  he  said  ex- 
ultantly. "Oh,  my  darling,  beautiful 
Linda — " 

"Hold  me  close,  Steve,"  she  whis- 
pered. 

"Forever,  if  you  like,  darling."  Steve 
brushed  her  eyes  and  hair  with  his 
lips.  "Forever  .  .  .  you're  not  fright- 
ened, are  you,  my  darling?" 

Linda  smiled  up  at  Steve. 

"Just  for  a  moment,  I  was,"  she 
admitted.  "I  don't  know  why  .  .  .  But 
suddenly  Mother  and  Dad  seemed  so 
far  away  .  .  .  And  you  weren't  quite 
real." 


Steve's   arms   tightened    about   her.! 

"I  don't  like  that,"  he  said. 

"But  you're  very  real  now,"  she? 
said,  "especially  when  you  put  your| 
arms  around  me." 

Steve  Harper  .  .  .  her  husband  .  .  .! 

They  arrived  in  New  York  in  the; 
morning.  It  was  all  so  exciting  and 
new.  Steve  and  Linda  wandered 
about  the  city,  drinking  in  its  splendor 
and  magnificence.  Then  they  took  a 
subway  downtown  to  the  Washington 
Square  district  where  Steve  had  lived 
when  he  was  in  New  York  before. 

"There's   Washington    Arch,"   Steve! 
said     "And    there's    the    park."      He 
laughed  ruefully.     "I  wore  out  quite" 
a  few  of  those   benches,   myself." 

"Is  that  where  you  wrote  your 
music?"  Linda  asked. 

"That's    the    trouble,"    Steve    said. 
"I   didn't  write  much   music.     I  just* 
used  to  move  from  one  bench  to  an 
other,    being   unhappy — and    wonder 
ing  why  the   city  didn't  make  me  aj 
hero." 

Linda  pressed  Steve's  arm  against 
her. 

"It'll  be  different  now,  darling,"  she 
said. 

Linda  was  amused  and  delighted 
that  the  apartment  they  finally  de- 
cided on  should  be  in  the  same  house, 
facing  the  park,  that  Steve  had  lived 
in  on  his  last  visit  to  New  York.  It 
made  it  feel  more  like  home,  some- 
how.   There  was  singing  in  her  heart 
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as  she  rearranged  the  furniture  of 
their  new  home  and  unpacked  her  ] 
things  and  Steve's. 

It  was  during  their  first  week  in 
New  York  that  Steve  began  to  work. 
It  was  an  idea  he  had  gotten  while  ' 
walking  in  the  park  with  Linda  . 
the  park  .  .  .  New  York  ...  if  only 
he  could  weave  what  he  thought  and 
felt  about  the  city  into  music! 

Linda  watched  and  listened  as 
Steve  worked.  She  waited  for  those 
moments  when  he  would  turn  to 
her  with  a  new  idea,  his  eyes  shining 
with  excitement. 

"Listen  to  this,  Linda,"  he  would 
say.  "Listen — does  this  give  you  the 
feel  of  the  park — the  excitement — the 
color — " 

Linda  listened.  It  was  beautiful, 
Steve's  music.  But  then  there  would 
come  moments  when  Steve's  hands 
would  crash  down  on  the  piano  in  dis- 
couragement. 

"It  won't  go,"  he  would  say,  "it  just 
won't  go.  I'm  afraid,  darling,  I  mar- 
ried you  under  false  pretenses.  I'm 
not  a  good  composer,  after  all." 

But  Linda  just  laughed  at  his  fears. 
He  was  an  artist,  he  was  moody  and 
easily  discouraged.  That's  what  she 
was  there  for — to  give  him  faith  and 
hope  and  encouragement.  Oh,  yes, 
Steve  was  a  good  composer.  The 
world  would  acknowledge  him  as  a 
great  composer  some  day.  .  .  . 
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The  days  passed.  Wonderful,  glori- 
ous, terrible  days  for  Steve  and  Linda 
Harper.  Their  money  was  running 
low.  But  that  didn't  matter.  All  that 
mattered  was  for  Steve  to  finish  his 
symphony.  If  it  were  good — and  it 
had  to  be  good!  If  it  were  accepted 
and  played  by  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Society — and  they  just  had  to 
accept  and  play  it!  Then  Steve — her 
Steve — would  be  famous. 

Steve  worked,  and  Linda  watched 
and  waited.  By  the  time  he  had  fin- 
ished each  section  of  the  symphony, 
she  knew  every  note  by  heart.  In 
the  evenings,  she  would  take  the  score 
and  play  it  at  the  piano — inexpertly, 
perhaps,  but  bringing  to  it  a  heart 
full  of  love,  a  heart  full  of  faith. 

THEN  came  the  day  when  the  sym- 
phony was  finally  completed. 

Together,  they  wrapped  the  score 
carefully,  and  mailed  it  with  a  letter 
to  Ivan  Jacoby,  famous  conductor  of 
the  New  York  Symphony. 

"Now  we've  got  to  celebrate,"  said 
Linda  gaily.  "My  wonderful  Steve — 
oh,  I'm  so  happy,  so  proud — " 

"Take  it  easy,  darling,"  Steve  said. 
"Jacoby  hasn't  read  the  score.  He'll 
probably  think  it's  terrible — " 

"No,  no.  Just  take  me  in  your  arms 
and  hold  me,  darling.  You've  got  to 
believe  in  yourself  as  I  believe  in 
you." 

Steve's    arms    went    around   Linda. 

"You're  the  wonderful  one,"  he 
murmured.  "If  anything  good  ever 
comes  out  of  Steve  Harper,  it's  be- 
cause there's  a  Linda  Harper." 

That  evening  Steve  and  Linda  went 
to  one  of  the  charming  little  restau- 
rants in  Greenwich  Village.  Their 
celebration  dinner,  Linda  called  it. 
Linda's  gayety  and  excitement  were 
so  great  that  she  didn't  notice  the 
change  that  seemed  suddenly  to  come 
over  Steve.  He  just  lowered  his  head 
and  left  his  food  untouched. 

"What  is  it,  darling?"  Linda  ques- 
tioned him  with  her  eyes. 

"There's  someone  here — someone 
who  just  came  in — excuse  me  a  mo- 
ment, Linda — " 

Steve  rose  from  their  little  corner 
table,  but  it  was  too  late.  Linda 
looked  up  to  see  a  girl,  smart  and 
charming,  beautifully  dressed,  rush 
up  to  the  table. 

"Steve!  Oh,  Steve,  when  did  you 
get  back  to  New  York?  You're  mean 
not  to  have  called  me.     Steve!" 

Steve  tried  to  back  away. 

"Oh,  come  now,  darling,  don't  try 
to  make  believe  you've  forgotten.  It's 
so  good  to  see  you,  Steve — "  the  girl 
went  on. 

"No,  of  course  I  haven't  forgotten. 
How  are  you,  Agnes?"  Steve's  eyes 
turned  to  Linda.  "Agnes,  I'd  like  to 
have  you  meet  my  wife!" 

The  girl  turned  to  look  at  Linda. 

"Your  wife!  How  charming!  Now 
I  understand.  How  do  you  do,  Mrs. 
Harper." 

"Linda — this  is  Agnes  Corey." 

''Just   an    old   friend,"    Agnes    said. 

"Yes,"  Steve  said.  "Someone  I 
knew  in  New  York  before — " 

"How  nice,"  Linda  said.  She  tried 
to  smile.  This  girl  had  called  Steve 
"darling!" 

Thus  for  the  first  time  Linda  hears 
an  echo  of  her  father's  warning. 
What  has  Agnes  Corey  meant  to 
Steve  in  the  past;  more  important — 
what  will  she  mean  to  his  future? 
Be  sure  to  read  the  final  instalment 
of  this  enthralling  serial  in  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  Radio  Mirror. 
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Says  the  Man  Who  Wasn't  There  > 


I    CAUGHT    COLD    FRO/V\ 
A  FELLOW- WORKER.   SO   NOW 

I'LL   TELL  V£AA  TO  USE 

KL££N£X    AND    HELP  KEEP 

G6RAAS   (AND  COLDS) 

FROAA    SPREADING  .' 

(from  a  Itlltr  by 

J.G.S.. 
Sc.  Paul.  Minn.) 


SBOND 


Lunchbox  Banquet/ 


I  KEEP  SANDWICHES 

AND  COOKIES  FRESH 

6y  WRAPPING  THEAA  IN 

KL££N£X.  AFTER  EATING 

I  USE  THE  KL££N£X 

FOR  NAPKINS. 

SAVES   LINENS... 

SAVES  LAUNDR* 


TWO-TIMER! 

WHEREVER  POSSIBLE 

,   TEAR  KLEeNBX  IN 

TWO  (ACROSS  THE  FOLO). 

SAVING  KLeeNEX  SAVES 

ME  MONEV...  SAVES 

MATERIAL    NECESSARY 

TO  WIN  THE  WAR  / 

(from  a  letter  by)  ■  A . V. 
Charleston.  S.  «-,) 


L.  E 


{from  a  Utter  by 
D..  South  Bend.  Ind.) 


saves  Tissues-  ^Lt_ 


SAVES  MONEY! 


BECAUSE  IT  SERVES  UP 

JUST  ONE  DOUBLE  TfSSUE 

AT  A  TIME  / 

(•Tracts  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pot.  Off.] 


ARTHUR  MURRAY'S 
THE   LATEST   DANCE   STEPS 

Arthur  Murray's  Dance  Book  contains  over  30  photographs 
and  diagrams  that  show  you  exactly  how  to  do  the  Waltz, 
Fox  Trot,  Rhumha,  La  Conga,  Tango,  Collegiate  Dip.  Shag, 
Lindy  Hop  and  other  popular  dances.  The  price  of 
ARTHUR  MURRAY'S  DANCE  BOOK  is  amazingly  small- 
only  25c  and  we  pay  the  postage.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 
Bartholomew  House,  Inc.,  Dept.  RM-8.  205  E.  42nd  St., 
New   York,    N.    Y. 
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SOUTHERN    GREETING   CARD   CO. 
McCail  Bide..  Dent  721.  Memohis.Tenn.  SAMPLES 


CORNS 
GO  FAST 

Pain  Sent  Flying!  < 

Dr.  Schorl's  Zino-pads  in- 
stantly stop  tormenting 
shoe  friction;  lift  aching; 
pressure;  give  you  fast  re- 
lief. Ease  tight  shoes;  pre- 
vent corns  and  sore  toes. 
Separate  Medications  in- 
cluded for  quickly  remov- 
ing corns.  Cost  but  a  trifle. 


D-rScho//s  Zinopadi 
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ANNE  JEFFREYS  appearing  in 

Republic's  "Lazy  Bones'1 

Hair-touseling  doesn't  bother  lovely  Anne  Jeffreys 
for  she  knows  how  to  avoid  snarls.  Does  your 
hair  tangle  and  snag  the  comb  if  mussed?  Use 
Golden  Glint  Shampoo  and  have  hair  that  doesn't 
fight  your  comb — shining,  silky  hair  that  falls  into 
place  and  stays  in  place,  saving  hours  of  tiresome 
brushing.  It's  the  PURE  RADIEN  in  Golden  Glint 
that  makes  the  hair  so  soft  and  lustrous. 
Still  better.  Golden  Glint  Shampoo  comes  in  1  2  dif- 
ferent shade  selections.  The  one  for  your  hair  will 
add  an  alluring  "tiny  tint" — not  much — just  a 
little  but,  oh!  what  a  difference  it  does  make!  25c 
and  1  Oc  at  drug  and  variety  stores  or  send  for  free 
sample.  (25c  size  packed  since  March  15  contains 
free  War  Stamp  Certificates.) 


GOLDEN  GLINT  CO., 

Seattle,  Wn„  Box  3366-G 

Please  send  free  sample  for  shade  marked  "X." 

1.  Black                      □ 

7.  Titian  Blonde         □ 

2.  Dark  Copper       Q 

8.  Golden  Blonde       Q 

3.  Sable  Brown         Q] 

9.  Topaz  Blonde         Q 

4.  Golden  Brown    [_] 

10.  Dark  Auburn 

5.  Nut  Brown           □ 

11.  Light  Auburn         □ 

6.  Silver                     □ 

12.  Lustre  Glint            Q 

Street 

City 

S'ate 

ROLLS  DEVELOPED  25c 

Two  5x7  Double  Weight  Professional  En-  ™,m 

largements,  8  Gloss  Deckle  Edge  Prints.  LUIN 

CLUB  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Dept.  19,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


Make    Mon&y  With 
CHRISTMAS   CARDS 


ike  bigger  profits. 

nas  Cards  with  nat 
for  $1.  New  21-card  "Dollar  King"  Aj 
merit  amazing  seller.  Also  Religious,  Etchings, 
Gift  Wrappings.  Everyday  Cards.  No  experi-  , 
enco   needed.    Samples  on    approval.  Write. 

CHAS.  C.  SCHWER  CO. 
Dent,    g-2  westiicid,  Mass. 


**&/ 


\ 

It's  always  been  wise 
to   keep  lovely,  eco- 
nomically .  .  .  now  it's 
patriotic,   too!    Dr. 
Ellis'  Beauty  Aids  give 
you  a  bigger 
money's  worth. 
Ask  at  your  fa- 
vorite 5  &  10  or 
drugstore. 


NAIL  POLISH 
WAVE  SET 
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A  Letter  to  My  Husband 

Continued  jrom  page  31 


because  she  was  helping  you,  she 
was  giving  you  the  serum  injections 
which  might  help  you.  I  had  met  her 
once,  when  she  came  to  Penrith,  but 
I  hadn't  realized — what  she  meant  in 
your  life.  Only  when  the  doctor  told 
me  about  her,  I  knew — woman's  in- 
tuition again,  Jerry — I  knew  she  was 
in  love  with  you. 

IT  was  after  that  I  saw  you  in  your 
room,  Jerry.  For  one  moment  the 
shadowed  world  seemed  brighter. 
That  was  when  you  asked  me  to  help 
you,  to  stay  with  you  and  help  you. 
I  was  about  to  speak  and  say  I  would 
always  stay  with  you  but  you  said, 
"I'd  be  lost  without  you,  you  know. 
You're  my  only  hope — Ingrid." 

Ingrid.  You  thought  I  was  Ingrid. 
My  heart  was  breaking  then.  I  was 
trying  to  understand.  And  I  knew — 
I  knew  that  whatever  happened,  the 
only  thing  that  really  mattered  was 
your  getting  well.  If  Ingrid  could 
help  you,  where  I  couldn't,  then  I 
wanted  it  that  way. 

You  seemed  to  improve  after  that. 
You  came  to  know  who  I  was.  But 
you  didn't  really  know,  Jerry.  The 
closeness,  the  love,  the  romance— the 
things  that  had  been  our  whole  life 
— they  were  gone.  The  doctors  tried 
to  explain  it  to  me  then— it  was  an 
amnesia— a  forgetting — not  of  the 
mind,  but  of  the  heart.  Intellectu- 
ally, you  knew  I  was  your  wife.  But 
emotionally,  I  meant  nothing  in  your 
life  at  all. 

Through  all  that  terrible  time,  when 
I  was  so  worried  about  you,  and 
about  our  marriage,  too,  Jerry,  I  tried 
not  to  lose  faith.  But  the  day  came 
when  I  learned  about  the  offer  that 
had  come  to  you,  to  go  to  London 
and  work  in  the  hospital  there.  The 
doctors  said  that  you  wanted  to  go, 
that  you  wanted  to  do  something  to 
help  the  world,  in  what  time  you  had. 
And  they  said  that  since  the  Army 
Medical  Corps  here  wouldn't  take 
you  because  of  your  illness,  this  was 
your  only  chance.  I  knew  you  wanted 
to  go.  And  I  thought  perhaps  it  would 
be  best  that  way.  Perhaps  over 
there,    your    heart    would    find    itself. 

Then  I  learned  about  Ingrid.  She 
also  had  been  offered  a  post  in  the 
hospital  in  London.  The  two  of  you 
would  be  there  together,  working.  It 
was  almost  too  much,  Jerry,  to  think 
of  that.  There  was  something  final 
about  it — as  if  what  we  had  known 
had  ended  forever.  Ingrid  had  won 
your  love,  the  love  of  this  new  you, 
this  stranger  who  was  my  husband. 
In  my  mind  I  was  saying,  I  have  lost 
him,  lost  him  to  a  golden-haired  god- 
dess who  serves  the  sick. 

That  dawn  you  left,  Ingrid  was 
with  you.  I  didn't  go  down  to  watch 
the  plane  take  off.  I  didn't  want  to 
say  goodbye.  Yet  I  knew  the  mo- 
ment, the  exact  second,  when  the 
plane  lifted  its  wings  from  the  earth, 
carrying   you   out   of  my   life. 

There  was  still  Bun  and  me  and 
our  old  friend  Penny,  who  is  so  much 
like  a  mother.  I  still  had  them.  And 
I  kept  telling  myself  that  somehow 
we  could  make  a  life  here.  That 
maybe  someday — 

I  tried  to  hope,  Jerry.  The  funny 
part  was,  I  couldn't  hate  Ingrid.  I 
was  glad  if  she  could  give  you  help, 
could  make  your  life  easier.  I  knew 
there   wasn't   much   time.     Over   and 


over,  I  asked  the  doctors  if  there  was 
any  hope  a  cure  could  be  found,  but 
they  would  shake  their  heads  and 
turn  away. 

And  then  I  got  a  letter  from  In- 
grid. Ingrid  demanding  that  I  give 
you  up,  that  I  grant  you  your  free- 
dom, so  that  you  could  marry  her. 
Telling  me  she  was  the  only  one  who 
could  help  you  and  that  it  would  be 
for  your  good.  I  should  have  been 
horrified  at  that,  Jerry.  And  instead, 
I  was  elated.  You  see,  I  had  believed 
that  Ingrid  had  won.  I  had  thought 
it  was  all  decided.  The  letter  changed 
everything.  I  knew  it  wasn't  all  set- 
tled, as  far  as  you  and  she  were 
concerned.  I  knew  because  if  the 
two  of  you  had  talked  it  all  over  and 
made  up  your  minds  to  ask  me  for 
your  freedom — it  would  have  been 
you  who  wrote,  you  who  asked  me. 
What  it  meant,  Jerry,  was  that  there 
was  a  chance  you  didn't  love  her, 
that  you  hadn't  forgotten  me  entirely. 
It  was  a  new  hope.  In  that  letter,  I 
saw  Ingrid  for  what  she  is — a  young 
woman  in  love,  battling  as  all  women 
will  with  every  weapon  she  knows  to 
win  the  man  she  wants. 

I  felt  closer  to  you,  Jerry.  Maybe 
that  was  wrong — I  didn't  know.  But 
there  was  a  warmth  in  my  heart  I 
couldn't  have  stopped  if  I'd  wanted 
to.  I  know  you've  never  been  in  the 
apartment  here  in  New  York  where 
I've  been  since  you  went  away.  And 
yet  you  do  seem  to  be  here.  I  can 
almost  see  you,  sitting  in  the  big  chair 
in  the  living  room.  Or  standing  in 
the  hall,  the  way  you  used  to  back  in 
Penrith  when  you  would  come  in, 
calling  out,  "Nobody  love  me  enough 
to  come  and  kiss  me?" 

This  morning,  when  I  woke  up,  I 
felt  gay,  Jerry,  and  I  didn't  know 
why.  This  morning — what  an  etern- 
ity ago  it  seems!  But  I  do  know  I 
was  happy,  I  felt  almost  like  sing- 
ing. For  the  life  of  me,  I  couldn't  un- 
derstand it. 

But  I  found  out  tonight.  Tonight 
when  you  called,  Jerry.  Telephoned 
over  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean, 
to  talk  to  me.  Hearing  your  voice 
again.  Hearing  you  say  you  had  spe- 
cial governmental  permission  to  call, 
asking  me  to  get  the  doctors  to  send 
over  certain  medicines  needed  in  the 
hospital  there. 

THERE  were  other  things  you  said, 
things  that  meant  more.  That  the 
serum  was  working  wonders,  and 
now  there  was  a  real  chance  that 
soon,  you'd  be  well.  That  you  were 
thinking  of  me,  remembering  me. 
That  you  counted  the  days  until — 
you  might  see  me  again. 

How  much  those  words  meant!  That 
was  my  special  reason  for  writing 
tonight.  Because  now  there  is  hope 
in  my  heart,  now  there  is  a  chance 
you  and  I  might  be  together  again. 
It  may  never  happen,  Jerry.  The 
troubles  facing  us  are  still  so  great — 
they  may  win  out  against  our  love. 
But  at  least  now  I  dare  to  pray  that 
someday  we  can  start  out  again  to 
climb    our   high   hill   to    happiness. 

Jerry — I'm  crying.  That's  silly,  but 
I  don't  care.  Because  somehow  I'm 
certain  it's  going  to  work  out  like 
the  dream  in  my  heart.  You  know — 
a  woman's  intuition — 

Always — and  always — 

Ann 
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Treat  of  the  Month! 

DON'T  MISS 

TONIGHT  AND  FOREVER 

Thrilling  book-length  true  novel 
of  two  people  who  wanted,  so 
desperately,  to  live  the  youthful 
dreams  they'd  almost  forgotten. 
But  their  marriage  was  only  a 
prelude  to  happiness,  disappoint- 
ment —  and  a  remarkable  sur- 
prise! Complete  in  the  August 
issue  of  TRUE  STORY  Maga- 
zine! 
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A  Dozen  Delightful  Stories  of 
Romance — Two  Complete  True 
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True  Story 

Buy  Your  Copy  Today! 
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New  "PRIZE"  21-Folder  Assortment 

stest$l  seller.  Unusually  attractive  designs:  friendly 
greeting's:  novel  features.  You  make  up  to  50c.  Ex- 
tra Cash  Bonus.  11  popular  assortments.  Big-  variety 
Personal  Christmas  Cards  with  name.  New  de- 
signs, iowas  SO  for  $1.  Liberal  profits.  Experience 
unnecessary.  Start  earning  at  once.  Spare  or  full 
time.  Write  today  for  SAMPLES  ON    APPROVAL. 
CHILTON  GREETINGS,  147  Essex,   Dept.p-23.  Boston,  Mass. 


FREE 


ENLARGEMENT 

Just  to  get  acquainted  with 
new  customers,  we  will  beautifully  enlarge 
one  snapshot  print  or  negative,  photo  or 
picture  to  8x10  inches — FREE — if  you  en- 
close this  ad.  (10c  for  handling  and  return 
mailing  appreciated.)  Information  on  hand 
tinting  in  natural  colors  sent  immediately. 
Your  original  returned  with  your  free  en- 
largement. Send  it  today. 
GEPPERT  STUDIOS,  Dept.  246,  Des  Moines,  la. 
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PRACTICAL  NURSE! 

Practical  nurses  are  always  needed!  Learn  at  home 
in  your  spare  time  as  thousands  of  men  and  women 
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School  of  Nursing.  Easy-to-understand  lessons, 
endorsed  by  physicians.  One  graduate  has  charge 
of  10-bed  hospital.  Nurse  Cromer,  of  Iowa,  now  runs 
her  own  nursing  home.  Others  prefer  to  earn  $2.50 
to  $5.00  a  day  in  private  practice. 

YOU    CAN    EARN    WHILE    YOU    LEARN 

Mrs.  B.  C,  of  Texas,  earned  S474.25  while  taking 
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matters  to  a  head,  who  precipitated 
the  incident  that  showed  me  what 
had  happened  to  my  Jamie.  I'll  never 
forget  that  moment. 

It  was  evening.  Dad  and  the  boys 
had  come  in  from  working  late  in  the 
fields,  and  we  were  all  at  the  dinner 
table.  Delicious  smells  came  from  the 
kitchen,  where  Mrs.  Fraul,  the  Lock- 
heads'  cook  for  many  years,  was  dish- 
ing up. 

According  to  invariable  custom, 
Dad  glanced  around  the  table,  then 
bowed  his  head.  The  simple,  beau- 
tiful words  fell  from  his  lips: 

"Bless,  O  Lord,  these  Thy  gifts, 
which  we  are  about  to  receive  from 
Thy  bounty,  through  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen." 

The  whispered  "Amen"  ran  around 
the  table  like  an  echo.  Then  Mrs. 
Fraul  came  in  with  a  steaming  platter 
of  fried  chicken,  and  there  was  an 
anticipatory  bustle.  "Fried  chicken," 
Dad  said.  "Want  a  drumstick, 
Kathie?" 

Kathie  didn't  answer.  She  was  star- 
ing at  Jamie.  "Daddy,"  she  said 
slowly,  "why  didn't  Jamie  bow  his 
head  when  you  said  grace?" 

Dad  smiled.  "If  your  own  head  was 
bowed,  Kathie,  how  could  you  have 
seen  what  Jamie  was  doing?" 

"I  peeked,"  Kathie  said,  unabashed. 
"Jamie  didn't  bow  his  head  at  all. 
He  didn't  join  his  hands,  either.  He 
just  looked  at  the  wall.  He  looked 
.  .  .  cross." 

Dad's  knife  and  fork,  ready  in  his 
hands,  were  slowly  being  lowered  to 
the  table.  He  was  looking  at  Jamie 
in  a  puzzled,  hurt  way.  And  Jamie 
■ — I  saw  with  a  cold  feeling  in  my 
heart — was  sitting  very  straight,  star- 
ing past  his  father,  while  an  angry 
red  crept  up  into  his  face. 

"Didn't  you  bow  your  head, 
Jamie?"  Dad  asked.  Not  in  anger, 
but  as  if  he  couldn't  quite  believe 
what    Kathie    had    said. 

JAMIE  did  not  answer.  One  hand,  on 
the  table,  fiddled  with  his  fork. 
The  others  at  the  table  sat  in  taut 
silence. 

"I  spoke  to  you,  James,"  Dad  re- 
minded him  quietly  after  a  pause,  and 
Jamie  made  a  quick,  violent  move- 
ment. 

"No!"   he   said   shortly.     "I   didn't." 

"But  why?"  Dad's  voice  was  still 
kind,  but  now  there  was  a  tinge  of 
sternness  in  it  too,  reminding  me  of 
the  stories  I  had  heard  about  him — 
of  how,  despite  his  usual  gentleness, 
he  could  be  terrifying  in  his  rare 
angers.  "We  have  said  grace  at  this 
table  since  before  you  were  born.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  you  no  longer 
bow  your  head  to  it?" 

"There  is,"  Jamie  said  defiantly, 
"but   you   wouldn't  understand   it." 

"I  could  try.  Suppose  you  tell  us, 
Son,"  Dad  said,  "what's  bothering 
you?  And  what's  been  bothering  you 
for  the  last  few  months?" 

So  Dad  had  noticed,  I  thought,  that 
Jamie  had  changed,  in  some  indefin- 
able way! 

Still  defiant,  Jamie  said,  "Nothing's 
bothering  me.  I  know  what  I'm  doing. 
I'm  just — fed  up  with  old  habits,  that's 
all." 

My  heart  stopped  for  the  fraction 
of  a  beat.  "Old  habits."  Could  he 
mean  that  I — our  marriage — was  an 
old  habit?    Was  he  tired  of  me? 
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Something  of  the  same  thought 
must  have  struck  Dad,  because  he 
glanced  quickly  at  me  before  he  went 
on,  "I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  be  more 
explicit,  Son.  Are  there  any  other 
old  habits  besides  saying  grace  that 
are  annoying  you  these  days?" 

"Plenty."  Jamie  said,  and  now  he 
spoke  as  if  he  were  giving  vent  to 
thoughts  that  had  been  bottled  up 
inside  him  for  days,  growing  so 
strong  and  insistent  that  they  could 
no  longer  be  suppressed.  "I'm  tired 
of  the  way  we  live  and  think.  We're 
living  according  to  old,  outworn  no- 
tions. Every  time  we  sit  down  to 
the  table,  we're  either  giving  thanks 
for  what  we've  got  or  we're  begging 
for  the  next  meal.  Begging!  This 
isn't  a  time  when  real  men  should 
beg  for  things.  It's  time  when  they 
go  out  and  take  what  they  want.  Big 
changes  are  taking  place  all  over  the 
world,  but  nobody  here  seems  to 
know  it.  You  all  live  in  an  old-fash- 
ioned dream  world.  One  of  these 
days    you'll    wake    up.      You'll — " 

He  stopped,  ideas  beating  at  his 
lips  for  expression — incoherent  ideas, 
half-formed  ideas — but  violent.  Dad 
spoke  strongly. 

"James,  I  will  not  have  you  talk- 
ing that  way   at  my   table!" 

And  Jamie  took  a  deep  breath.  "All 
right,"  he  said  sullenly.  "I  should 
have  known  better  than  to  try  to 
make  you  see  anything  new,  I  guess." 
His  eyes  swept  me  briefly,  uninter- 
estedly,  as  he  stood  up  and  left  the 
room. 

In  the  dead  silence  that  followed 
his  departure,  Dad  picked  up  his  knife 
and  fork  again  and  started  eating. 
Mrs.  Fraul  stole  into  the  kitchen. 
Douglas  and  Angus  and  Kathie  fol- 
lowed their  father's  example,  word- 
lessly. I  wanted  to  run  after  Jamie. 
But  somehow — I  was  afraid.  For  the 
first  time  in  ray  married  life,  I  was 
afraid  of  my  husband. 

"C'ROM  that  day  on,  everything  was 
■*-  different.  None  of  us  mentioned  the 
scene  at  the  dinner  table  again,  but 
it  was  in  all  our  thoughts.  Jamie 
withdrew  more  and  more  into  him- 
self, showing  little  interest  in  the 
farm  or  his  work  and  spending  hours 
in  town  or  immersed  in  a  book. 

I  couldn't  understand  him,  and  my 
lack  of  understanding  made  my  life 
into  something  anguished,  painful. 
Once  I  asked  Jamie,  timidly,  "Is  it 
just  that  you  don't  love  me  any 
more?" 

"Love?"  His  tone  was  scornful.  "Is 
that  all  you  think  of?  Of  course  I — 
I  feel  the  same  way  toward  you  as 
I  always  have." 

"But  you  never  talk  to  me  any 
more.  Even  when  you — you  kiss  me, 
it  isn't  as  if  you  really  cared  for  me. 
It's  like  I  was  just — "  I  struggled  to 
express  my  unhappy  thoughts — "as  if 
I  was  just  any  woman." 

He  didn't,  significantly,  answer  the 
last  part  of  my  complaint.  All  he 
said  was,  "How  can  I  talk  to  you? 
You  wouldn't  understand  what  I  was 
trying   to    say." 

"I  might.  .  .  ." 

But  he  wouldn't  go  on  with  the 
discussion. 

I  don't  think  I  could  have  stood 
these  days  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Dad 
and  Douglas.  They  were  worried  over 
Jamie  too,  and  they  were  as  puzzled 
as  I  over  the  cause  of  his  strange 
behavior;  but  neither  of  them  ever 
wavered  in  his  belief  that  whatever 
it  was,  it  could  be  cured.  It  was  only 
to  Dad  that  I  hinted  my  deepest  fear 
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— that  Jamie  had  stopped  loving  me, 
and  that  his  unexplained  trips  to 
town  were  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
other  women. 

Dad  smiled  sympathetically.  "A 
man  who's  carrying  on  an  affair  with 
another  woman  doesn't  necessarily 
refuse  to  say  grace  at  table — or  read 
books    until    late    at    night." 

"No,"  I  admitted,  "only  maybe — 
maybe  he's  unhappy  and  ashamed, 
and  that  makes  him  irritable.  And 
he  could  read  at  night  to  shut  him- 
self off  from  me — and  from  his 
thoughts." 

I  could  see  him  considering  the  pos- 
sibility, but  still  he  shook  his  head. 
"I  can't  believe  that's  it,  Margaret." 
he  said. 

I  didn't  know  it  then,  but  Jamie 
had  fallen  in  love.  He'd  fallen  in 
love  with  a  great  lie,  told  by  the  big- 
gest liar  the  world  has  ever  known. 
He  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  tale  told 
by  an  idiot  and  spread  by  the  cun- 
ning. Spread  by  emotional  lepers,, 
masquerading  as  simple  people  in 
every  big  city  and  small  town  all  over 
the  world. 

¥T  WAS  a  lovely  summer  evening 
*  when  I  discovered  the  truth.  The 
boys  and  Dad  had  been  out  in  the 
fields  all  day — that  is,  all  of  them  ex- 
cept Jamie  had.  Glancing  out  of  the 
window  in  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon, I  had  seen  Jamie  in  the  yard, 
talking  to  Warner  Tholl,  who  was 
a  salesman  for  farm  implements 
who  lived  in  Briarsville  and  traveled 
around  the  country  in  his  car.  I  sup- 
posed Tholl  had  dropped  in  as  he 
sometimes  did,  to  chat  about  crops 
and  prices,  and  to  keep  the  Lockheads 
reminded  of  him  against  the  time 
when  they  would  need  a  new  plow 
or  rake.  I  didn't  know  Tholl  well 
enough  to  like  or  dislike  him.  He 
had  never  spoken  to  me. 

I  turned  back  into  the  house  and 
forgot  I'd  seen  him.  A  few  hours 
later,  when  supper  was  ready,  every- 
one was  present  except  Jamie,  and 
Dad  said  he  hadn't  seen  him  since  he 
left  the  fields  early  in  the  afternoon. 

Douglas  looked  up  from  the  maga- 
zine he  had  been  leafing  through.  "I 
saw  him  when  I  came  in.  He's  out 
back  of  the  barn  with  his  nose  stuck 
in  a  book." 

I  could  have  rung  the  dinner  bell, 
knowing  that  he  would  hear  it  and 
answer  its  summons.  But  all  at  once 
it  seemed  to  me  that  I  must  meet 
whatever  was  doing  this  to  Jamie — 
meet  it  and  fight  it  out. 

I  found  him  lying  back  against  the 
hayrick,  so  intent  on  the  book  in  his 
hand  that  he  didn't  even  hear  me 
come  up.  In  the  beginning,  when  we 
were  first  married,  he  used  to  say 
he'd  know  I  was  around,  even  if  he 
couldn't  see  me.  My  fragrance,  he 
said,  preceded  me.  I  walked  in  per- 
fume, with  scented  breezes  at  my  side. 
It  had.  been  a  long  time  since  Jamie 
told  me  anything  like  that.  Evidently 
he'd  forgotten  he  ever  told  me.  I 
had  to  touch  his  shoulder  before  he 
knew  I  was  there. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  startled,  "it's  you, 
Margaret.    What's  the  matter?" 

"Nothing,"  I  said,  "only  it's  supper 
time.  That  must  be  an  awfully  inter- 
esting book  to  make  you  forget  sup- 
per." And  quickly,  before  he  had 
time  to  forestall  me,  I  took  it  from 
his  hands  and  looked  at  the  title, 
"  'The  Rule  of  Strength,'  "  I  read.  "I 
don't  think  I've  ever  heard  of  it." 

Jamie,  after  one  glance  of  vexation, 
had  looked  away  from  me.    "No?"  he 
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asked  sullenly.  "Well — it's  a  limited 
edition  ...  in  this  country."  There 
was  scorn  in  the  way  he  pronounced 
the  last  three  words. 

The  book  fell  open  in  my  hands, 
and  I  began  to  read  aloud.  "  'When 
the  church  and  state  come  into  con- 
flict, it  is  right  and  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  church  must  go  down.'  " 

I  thought  of  the  little  Presbyterian 
church  in  Briarsville  where  we  had 
been  married.  Was  it  inevitable  that 
it — that  plain  little  building,  filled 
with  dignity  and  kindness  and  com- 
fort for  tired  souls — should  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  proud  state? 

I  went  on,  while  Jamie,  withdrawn, 
stared  at  the  ground.  "  'In  times  of 
conflict,  weaklings  seek  refuge  in  a 
book  composed  by  a  group  of  racial 
inferiors — the  Bible.'  But  your  Dad 
reads  the  Bible,  Jamie.  Would  you 
call  him   a   weakling?" 

"Well,  no,  but  .  .  ." 

I  persisted.  "I  read  the  Bible,  too. 
So  did  your  mother.  No  matter  what 
you  think  of  me,  you  know  she  was  a 
fine,  strong  woman.  She  was  no 
weakling." 

Jamie  flushed.  "The  book  treats  on 
a  broad  principle,"  he  said  stiffly.  "It 
can't  be  reduced  to  personalities." 

I  SAT  back  on  my  heels  and  stared 
*  at  him  from  eyes  that  were  begin- 
ning to  smart  with  unshed  tears. 
Yet  deep  down  in  me,  anger  was  rising 
too.  I  could  never  have  believed  that 
an  idea — a  thought  lodged  in  the  mind 
of  someone  I  loved — would  make  so 
great  a  difference.  It  had  taken  Jamie 
from  my  side,  made  him  into  some- 
thing alien  and  sinister.  The  familiar, 
homely  scene,  '  the  hayrick  and  the 
barn  behind  it,  wavered  in  front  of 
me  and  grew  dim,  and  in  its  place  I 
saw  torn  battlefields;  I  heard  the 
tramp  of  marching  feet — tyrants'  feet 
— and  the  cries  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, instead  of  the  clucking  of  Dad's 
hens;  and  the  sweet  smell  of  the  hay 
changed  subtly  into  the  odor  of  blood. 

"Jamie!"  I  cried  in  horror.  What 
has  happened  to  you?" 

Perhaps  he  would  not  have  an- 
swered me,  but  before  he  had  a  chance 
to,  Dad  was  standing  beside  us,  saying 
heartily,  "Supper's  on  the  table,  Son. 
What's  holding  it  up?"  He  must  have 
heard  my  heartbroken  cry,  but  in  the 
most  natural  manner  in  the  world  he 
leaned  over  and  took  the  book  from 
me.  "Must  be  mighty  interesting  to 
keep  a  hungry  man  from  his  meals," 
he  commented. 

Then,  his  attention  caught,  Dad  read 
aloud  another  passage,  "  'Democracy 
is  the  graveyard  of  a  dead,  decadent 
society.  While  the  frail  and  the  fat 
wail  for  bread  and  butter,  the  supe- 
rior man  feeds  his  mind  on  principles 
from  which  he  draws  his  strength, 
from  the  order  of  things  to  come.' 
.  .  .  Well!"  he  said.  "That's  putting  it 
straight  down  on  the  line,  isn't  it? 
Where'd   you  get  this   book,   Jamie?" 

I  could  hardly  believe  my  ears.  It 
wasn't  so  much  Dad's  words  as  his 
tone  that  astounded  me.  He  sounded 
sincerely  interested  and  sympathetic. 

Jamie  kicked  a  pebble  before  he 
spoke,  and  there  was  suspicion  in  his 
voice.     "Warner  Tholl  lent  it  to  me." 

"Oh  yes,"  Dad  said  understandingly. 
"Warner  was  out  here  this  afternoon, 
wasn't  he?    D'you  see  much  of  him?" 

Warming  a  very  little,  Jamie  ad- 
mitted, "Oh — once  a  week  or  so.  I 
get  together  with  him  and  some  of 
his  friends  in  town." 

An  hour  before,  I  would  have  been 
relieved  to  know  this  explanation  of 
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Jamie's  absences.  Now  it  seemed 
worse — much,  much  worse — than  any- 
thing I  had  imagined. 

"Uh-huh,"  Dad  said  musingly,  and 
went  on  reading,  "  'The  iron  will  of 
true  leadership  is  forged  in  rigid  dis- 
cipline, sacrifice  and  self-denial.  That 
makes  the  superior  man.'  Say!"  he 
burst  out,  enthusiastically,  "this  fel- 
low really  has  something,  doesn't  he? 
Can  I  take  this  book  tonight,  Jamie? 
I'd  like  to  read  it.  Why,  I  never  knew 
there  was  anything  like  this!  It  cer- 
tainly  opens   your   eyes,   doesn't   it?" 

He  was  not  convincing  enough  for 
me — I  still  could  not  believe  that  Dad 
Lockhead,  the  upright,  the  honest  man 
I  knew,  would  be  taken  in  by  this 
filthy  nonsense — but  he  had  won 
Jamie  over  completely.  "It  certainly 
does!"  he  agreed  eagerly.  "I  haven't 
learned  as  much  of  it  yet  as  I'm  going 
to,  but  there's  plenty  to  think  about 
in  a  book  like  that." 

"You're  darned  right  there  is."  Dad 
took  Jamie's  arm  and  the  three  of  us 
started  back  toward  the  house.  All 
through  supper  Dad  was  very  gay 
and  excited,  and  while  by  this  time  I 
began  to  have  a  dim  realization  of 
what  he  hoped  to  do,  I  couldn't  help 
marveling  at  the  convincing  demon- 
stration he  was  giving  of  a  man  car- 
ried away  by  enthusiasm. 

Afterwards,  for  a  moment,  Dad  was 
able  to  talk  to  me  alone,  and  then  his 
face  was  tired  and  sorrowful.  "It's 
the  only  thing  I  could  think  of,  Mar- 
garet," he  said.  "We'll  give  him  a  dose 
of  that  medicine  he's  so  fond  of.  I 
hope  it  works." 

"I  hope  so,"  was  all  I  could  say. 
There  were  no  words  to  express  how 
great  that  hope  was. 

"It's  got  to!"  he  burst  out.  "Not 
just  for  Jamie's  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  of  us  all.  And  for  Angus'.  Jamie 
told  me  a  few  minutes  ago  that  War- 
ner had  invited  Angus  to  the  next 
meeting  at  his  house."  His  blue  eyes 
flashed.  "They  must  not  corrupt 
Angus  too!" 

It  was  the  next  morning,  after  Dad 
had  finished  reading  the  book,  that 
the   New   Order   began   on   our  farm. 

"I  have  learned  how  wrong  I've 
been  all  my  life,"  Dad  announced  at 
the  breakfast  table.  He  bowed  slightly 
toward  Jamie.  "I  thank  you  for 
teaching  me,  James.  But  it  is  not  too 
late.  The  path  is  clear  ahead  of  me 
now  .  .  ." 

THEN,  in  clipped,  military  sentences, 
he  outlined  his  orders.  Dad  would 
be  our  leader,  and  Douglas,  as  the 
eldest  son,  would  be  his  deputy, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that 
his  commands  were  carried  out. 
Glancing  at  Douglas,  I  saw  that  he 
understood — that  he,  like  me,  was 
aware  of  the  plot.  Working  hours 
on  the  farm  would  be  lengthened, 
and  later  Dad  would  draw  up  a  sched- 
ule of  production  that  must  be  ad- 
hered to.  Mrs.  Fraul  would  be  in- 
structed to  keep  an  inventory  of  all 
food,  and  reduced  rations  would  be 
issued  at  meal  times  only.  Every- 
one must  be  in  bed  by  nine  o'clock, 
with  the  lights  out.  And  so  on, 
endlessly  .  .  . 

If  Dad  had  hoped  for  protests, 
he  was  disappointed.  Jamie  looked 
abashed,  and  Angus  puzzled,  but 
Douglas'  prompt  acceptance  of  all  his 
father's  commands  silenced  them  both. 
11  that  day  they  were  in  the  fields — 
ad  had  decreed  that  they  could  not 
_  are  the  time  to  return  to  the  house 
for  mid-day  dinner  and  must  instead 
take     meager     lunches     which     Mrs. 


Fraul  and  I  prepared  for  them.  They 
came  home  just  at  dark,  weary  and 
silent,  and  sat  down  to  an  unappe- 
tizing, scanty  meal. 

Angus  ate  everything  that  was  given 
to  him,  and  then  complained,  "I'm 
still  hungry,  Dad — I  mean,  sir!" 

Dad's  lips  set  in  a  hard  line.  "Over- 
eating is  a  sign  of  weakness  and  de- 
cadence. You  have  had  enough.  You 
will  get  no  more." 

"But—" 

"Silence!"  Dad  roared.  "Do  you 
dare  to  criticize  the  decisions  of  your 
leader?" 

Poor  Angus  subsided  into  unhappy 
quiet.  Jamie  said  nothing,  but  pushed 
Lack  his  chair  and  started  to  the 
mantelpiece  for  a  cigarette. 

"James,"  Dad's  voice  stopped  him. 
"I  believe  I  issued  you  your  ration  of 
cigarettes  this  morning.  You  will  find 
no  more  there." 

Jamie  stood  in  his  tracks.  Without 
turning  around,  he  said  painfully, 
"Yes,  sir." 

It  was  soon  afterwards  that  every- 
one went  to  bed.  I  longed  to  speak 
to  Jamie,  to  tell  him  that  his  father 
was  only  trying  to  show  him  how 
wrong  he'd  been,  but  of  course  I  could 
not.  We  did  not  talk  at  all  when  we 
were  alone;  in  fact,  I  believe  Jamie 
was  too  tired  to  talk.  He  fell  asleep 
almost  at  once. 

p'OR  two  days  it  went  on — a  contest 
*•  of  wills  between  Jamie  and  his 
father.  Angus  was  in  covert  rebel- 
lion. On  Saturday  Dad  announced 
that  instead  of  going  to  church  the 
next  day,  we  would  all  take  a  long 
hike,  and  he  also  ordered  a  reduction 
in  the  already  small  amount  of  food 
served  at  the  table.  And  still  Jamie 
kept  his  proud  silence. 

Dad  sought  me  out  alone.  "I'm 
failing,  Margaret,"  he  said.  "I  can't 
keep  this  up  much  longer.  Jamie  must 
believe  all  that  he's  read  and  all  that 
Warner  Tholl  has  told  him — or  he's 
too  proud  to  admit  he's  wrong.  I've 
done  everything  I  could  think  of  .  .  ." 
.  My  heart  was  beating  rapidly,  and 
my  hands  were  cold.  "There's  one 
thing  you  haven't  tried,"  I  said.  "One 
humiliation — " 

And,  flushing  with  shame,  I  told 
him  what  that  was. 

It  was  on  Sunday  afternoon  when 
we  returned  from  our  hike  that  Dad 
said  to  Jamie,  in  front  of  Douglas  and 
Angus: 

"James,  there  is  a  situation  which 
must  be  changed.  I  was  wrong  not  to 
think  of  it  sooner,  but  luckily  it  is 
not  too  late  now.  From  now  on,  until 
I  am  satisfied  that  Margaret  is  of 
our  blood,  she  will  occupy  a  separate 
room  from  you." 

There  was  dead,  horrified  silence. 
Jamie  went  gray-white.  "But — she's 
my  wife!"  he  said  thickly. 

"She  is  not  your  wife.  You  must  not 
think  of  her  as  your  wife  until  I  have 
made  investigations  of  her  ancestry." 

Jamie  stood  up,  in  a  white  fury. 
"You  can't  do  this!  You've  known 
Margaret  all  her  life — you  used  to 
love  her.  I've  let  you  order  me  and 
the  boys  around,  but  you  can't  do  it 
to  her — you  can't  shame  her  this  way, 
you — you  dictator!" 

"Precisely,"  Dad  showed  no  emotion; 
he  was  firm  and  cold.  "I  am  the 
dictator  in  this  house,  and  you  will 
follow  my  orders.  We  agreed,  remem- 
ber, that  discipline  and  self-control, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  thinking 
leader,  were  necessary  to  form  a 
superior  man.  That  is  your  philosophy, 
and  I  agree  with  it.    I — " 
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Jamie  cut  him  short.  "Well,  I  don't 
agree  with  it  any  longer!  I  didn't 
know  it  would  be  like  this,  and  I 
wish  I'd  never  let  you  see  that  book!" 
And  then  he  stopped,  looking  out  of 
the  window.  Our  eyes  followed  his. 
Warner  Tholl  was  just  getting  out 
of  his  car  in  front  of  the  house. 

Without  another  word,  Jamie  rushed 
outside,  and  we  followed — just  in  time 
to  see  Jamie  advancing  menacingly 
on  the  dapper  little  salesman. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  he 
growled. 

Nonplussed,  Tholl  stammered,  "Why, 
I — I  just  "dropped  by  to  make  sure 
you'd  be  at  the  meeting  tomorrow 
night,  and  maybe  pick  up  my  book, 
if  you're  finished  with  it  .  .  ." 

"Oh  yes,  we've  finished  it,"  Jamie 
said  grimly.  "And  I'm  finished  with 
you,  too.  If  you  don't  get  off  this 
farm  and  stay  off  I'll  punch  every 
Nazi  idea  you  ever  had  right  out  of 
your  system!" 

Wild-eyed,  Tholl  started  to  back 
away.  "But  Jamie,  I  don't  under- 
stand!     I    came   here    as    a    friend — " 

"Friend?"  Jamie  was  scornful.  "You 
don't  know  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
Personal  emotions,  you  said,  were  for 
the  masses.  Friendship  and  love  were 
for  morons.  Supermen  don't  need 
them.  Well,  I  find  I  do.  I  need 
friendship  of  the  right  kind  and  I 
need  love.  I  need  it  much  more  than 
I  need  you  and  your  half-baked 
ideas.  So  get  out — and  don't  ever 
come  back!" 

He  took  another  step  toward  Tholl 
— and  Tholl  didn't  stop  to  argue  any 
more.  He  got  into  his  car  and  drove 
away  in  such  a  hurry  that  his  gears 
shrieked   protest. 

"T|  AD'S  eyes  were  shining.  "That's  my 
"  Jamie!"  he  murmured.  And  both 
Douglas  and  Angus  wore  broad  grins. 
Jamie  saw  us  all  when  he  turned 
around,  and  for  a  moment  he  was 
half-angry,  half-embarrassed.  Then  he 
smiled  too,  sheepishly,  but  so  sweetly. 

"I'm  sorry,  everybody,"  he  said. 
"I've  been  an  awful  dope." 

One  of  Dad's  arms  went  around 
Jamie's  shoulders;  the  other  was 
around  mine.  "Forget  it,  Son,"  he  said. 
"We've  all  got  blind  spots  in  our  eyes, 
so  sometimes  a  printed  theory  strikes 
us  as  being  all  right,  even  when  it 
isn't.  But  as  soon  as  this  theory  is 
tried  out  on  human  beings,  it  doesn't 
stack  up  so  well.  Our  little  experi- 
ence under  a  dictatorship  taught  us 
that.  It  should  have  taught  us  some- 
thing else  too — that  Tholl's  philosophy 
is  rooted  in  meanness  and  cowardice 
and  humiliation.  It's  mean  because 
it  has  no  consideration  for  the  in- 
dividual; it's  cowardly  because  it 
owes  its  progress  to  force;  it's  humili- 
ating because  in  the  end  it  destroys. 
So  from  now  on,  let's  forget  dictator- 
ship and  return  to  the  good  old 
American  way  of  life — and  remember 
that  no  discipline  is  any  good  at  all 
unless  it  comes  from  within  ourselves. 
How  about  it,  James?" 

Jamie's  eyes  met  mine  and  they 
sent  me  a  message  that  only  I  could 
read.  But  all  he  said,  very  quietly 
now,  was,  "You  don't  have  to  ask  me, 
Dad." 


NEXT  MONTH 

Watch  for  the  dramatic  cover 
portrait  of  radio's  newest  sing- 
ing star! 


WOMEN  WHO 

HAVE  A  BETTER  CHANCE 
FOR  HAPPINESS! 

Safe  new  way  in  feminine  hygiene 
gives  continuous  action  for  hours! 

•  Knowing  the  truth  about  feminine  hygiene — 
the  real  facts — is  bound  to  mean  greater  happi- 
ness for  any  woman!  Are  you  sure  thatTj/oar  in- 
formation is  not  out-dated  or  even  dangerous? 

For  today  you  can  know!  Today  no  woman 
need  trust  the  half-truths  told  her  by  misin- 
formed friends.  Now  no  woman  need  rely  on 
weak,  ineffective  "home-made"  mixtures — or 
risk  using  over-strong  solutions  of  acids  which 
can  burn  and  injure  delicate  tissues. 

Intelligent,  well-informed  women  everywhere 
have  turned  to  Zonitors — the  new,  safe,  con- 
venient way  in  feminine  hygiene. 

Zonitors  are  dainty,  snow-white  suppositories 
which  spread  a  greaseless,  protective  coating 
.  .  .  and  kill  germs  instantly  at  contact.  De- 
odorize— not  by  temporarily  masking — but  by 
destroying  odors.  Cleanse  antiseptically  and 
give  continuous  medication  for  hours. 

Yet  Zonitors  are  safe  for  delicate  tissues. 
Powerful — yet  non-poisonous,  non-caustic 
Even  help  promote  gentle  healing.  No  appa- 
ratus; nothing  to  mix.  At  all  druggists. 


CDCE  Mail  this  coupon  for  revealing  booklet  of 
rltCCS  Intimate  facts,  sent  postpaid  In  plain 
envelope.  Zonitors,  Dept.  5806B,  370  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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When  You  Use  This  Amazing 

4  Purpose  Rinse 

In  one,  simple,  quick  operation,  LOVALON 
will  do  all  of  these  4  important  things 
for  your  hair. 

1.  Gives   lustrous   highlights. 

2.  Rinses   away  shampoo  film. 

3.  Tints   the   hair   as   it  rinses. 

4.  Helps  keep  hair  neatly  in  place. 
LOVALON    does    not    permanently    dye 
or  bleach.  It  is  a  pure,  odorless  hair  rinse, 
in   12   different   shades.   Try    LOVALON. 
At  stores  which  sell  toilet  goods 
25ff  for  5  rinses 
10  c  for  2  rinses 
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UNIFORMLY  BECOMING 

...  a  stunning  combina- 
tion of  clean  swept  lines 
and  feminine  softness  dis- 
tinguishes this  Coiffure. 
DeLong  Bob  Pins  hold 
every  perfect  wave   .    . 
gently  but  firmly  .  .  . 
tbey  never  slip  out. 


Fascinating  occupation  quickly  learned  at  home 
in  spare  time.  Famous  Koehno  method  brinirs  outnat- 
nral,  life-like  colors.  Many  earn  while  learning.  Send 
today  for  free  booklet  and  requirements. 
NATIONAL  ART  SCHOOL 
2315  Michigan  Ave..  Dcpt.  13»c.  Chicago, U.S. A 
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SELL  CHRISTMAS    CARDS 

Show  the  complete  Christmas  Card  Line.  Large 
t. election  of  PcrsonalName-lmprintedFolders-6 
appealing  series.  Amazinfr  values  sell  60  for  SI  up, 

10  EXCLUSIVE  BOX  ASSORTMENTS 
Make  additional  profits  with  "Janes  Art  Box1' 
21  Christmas  Folders-all  new,  original.  Sells  for 
¥1.00.  Can  be  imprinted.  Other  money-making 
Assortments:  Gift  Wraps.  Religious.  Everyday- 
others.  Deluxe  Personal  Christmas  Cards. Tell 
i  which  lines  interest  you.  Write  today  sure. 
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JANES  ART  STUDIOS,  1225  Clifford,  Dept.  108,  Rochester,  N.V. 


5X7  PHOTO 

ENLARGEMENT- 


ANY     SUBJECT    OR     GROUP 

Send  any  clear  snapshot,  photo,  bust,  full 
length,  groups,  scenes,  baby,  mother, 
dad.  sweetheart,  soldier,  etc.  We  will 
enlarge  to  5x7  on  salon  quality  photo- 
•  ranhir  miner  FREE.  Just  send  print 

"' it       negative.       We 

;    will      also      include 

,'i    information      about 

r»and      coloring     by 

expert    artists    who 

specialize  in  repro- 

|    ducing       life-like 

^*1  likenesses  and 

FREE  FRAME   OFFER 

Your  original  returned  with  your 
FREE  enlargement.  Send  now  and 
kindly  enclose  10c  for  return  mail- 
ing.    (Only  2  to  a  customer.) 

IDEAL  PORTRAIT  CO. 
P.     0.     Box     748     K-8.     Church     St.     Annex,     New     York 
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COLOR 

LIGHT  BROWN  to  BLACK 
Gives   a   natural,  youthful 
appearance.  Easy  to  use  in  the  clean 
privacy  of  your  home;  not  greasy;  will  not 
rub   off   nor  interfere  with  curling.  For  30 
years   millions   have   used  it   with   complete 
satisfaction.  $1.35  for  sale  everywhere. 
, FREE  SAMpLE— _-_---, 

BROOKL1NE   CHEMICAL   CO. 
I    79   Sudbury   Street,   Boston,   Mass. 
j  Name - — 

Street 

I  City  State .... 

GIVE  ORIGINAL  HAIR  COLOR 
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Facing  the  Music 

Continued  from  page  9 


was  usually  with  the  man  that  had 
brought  her  and  the  intermissions 
were  too  short  for  Les  to  make  much 
headway.  But  he  was  stubborn  and 
determined,  and  finally  he  was  suc- 
cessful. 

The  Browns  have  two  children, 
Les  Junior,  known  as  "Butch,"  two 
and  a  half,  and  baby  Denise,  four 
months  old.  They  live  in  a  New  York 
apartment  house,  a  cab  ride  "from  Tin 
Pan  Alley.  Les  likes  to  live  near  the 
music  district  and  finds  relaxation  in 
talking    shop     over    meals     and     gin 


rummy. 
Larry 
facturer 
wisdom 
by  Les. 


Clinton  and  record  manu- 
Eli  Oberstein  first  saw  the 
in  backing  a  band  batoned 
They  had  the  right  idea  but 
not  enough  capital.  Before  a  band 
can  win  a  following  it  must  be  heard 
widely  and  often  on  the  air.  To  get 
these  valuable  broadcast  airings, 
bands  sacrifice  revenue  for  engage- 
ments in  roadhouses  or  ballrooms 
that  have  network  lines  contracted 
for.  Most  new  bands  operate  at  a 
loss  for  a  lengthy  period  until  they 
have  secured  reputations  that  en- 
able them  to  rake  in  profits  from 
theater  and  one-nighter  appearances. 

After  six  months,  the  Clinton-Ober- 
stein  combine  folded  and  Les  was  left 
with  a  band  but  no  resources.  Then, 
like  the  hero  with  the  mortgage 
money,  came  veteran  manager  Joe 
Glaser.  Glaser  had  gained  a  reputa- 
tion managing  colored  bands  and 
singers.  Brown  became  his  first  white 
band. 

"We  started  working  for  a  change," 
Les  remembers  gratefully. 

Les'  band  followed  the  tried-and- 
true  formula,  seeking  engagements  in 
hotels  and  roadhouses  like  Boston's 
Brunswick  or  Westchester's  Log 
Cabin.  The  network  wires  paid  divi- 
dends and  the  band  chalked  up  five 
consecutive  Okeh  record  best-sellers, 
including  the  hit,  "Joltin'  Joe  DiMag- 
gio."  Last  season  the  band  hit  its 
stride  in  Chicago's  Blackhawk.  The 
band  is  currently  on  tour  and  will 
reach  Los  Angeles'  Palladium  in 
August. 

The  key  to  Les'  success  is  his  all-out 
desire  for  perfection.  He's  a  relent- 
less taskmaster,  consuming  longer  re- 
hearsal periods  than  any  other  leader. 
He  will  not  tolerate  mediocrity  even 
in  his  vocalists.  He  has  two  of  them, 
eighteen-year-old  Betty  Bonney  and 
Ralph  Young.  Both  of  them  are  well 
above  average. 

"I  like  to  get  things  right,"  Les  said 
after  one  gruelling  rehearsal. 

"The  guy's  a  master  of  under- 
statement," cracked  one  weary  mem- 
ber of  the  band. 

The  thirty-year-old  leader  has 
some  definte  ideas  on  what  makes  for 
a  good  dance  band. 

"All  this  talk  about  a  band  needing 
one  good  record  to  put  it  over  is  mis- 
leading," he  explained.  "It  helps,  sure. 
But  you  have  to  have  something  to 
go  along  with  it.  Good  musicianship, 
precision,  definite  styling.  The  bands 
that  can't  follow  through  fade  into 
oblivion." 

Les  is  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  he  can  teach  his  two  children 
music.  Sympathy  for  the  Brown  heirs 
has  already  been  mustered. 

"Lord  help  those  kids,"  piped  one 
of  Les'  friends,  "if  they  don't  practice 
hard!" 


OFF  THE  RECORD 

Dick  Stabile:  "What  Does  a  Soldier 
Dream  Of" — "Somebody  Else  Is  Taking 
My  Place"  (Decca  4297).  Wife  Grade 
Barrie  revitalizes  her  husband's  band 
on  a  pair  of  well-played  tunes. 

Duke  Ellington:  "Moonmist" — "C 
Jam  Blues"  (Victor  27856).  An  interest- 
ing item  with  Duke's  talented  son  com- 
posing the  "A"  side  and  Dad  responsi- 
ble for  the  reverse. 

Claude  Thornhill:  "She'll  Always 
Remember" — "Count  Me  In"  (Columbia 
36560).  An  above  average  ballad 
merged  with  a  sprightly  rhythm  tune, 
each  given  the  individual  Thornhill 
touch. 

Dave  Rose:  "Our  Waltz"— "Holiday 
For  Strings"  (Victor  27853).  Judy 
Garland's  talented  husband  records  his 
delightful  theme  melody. 

Harry  James:  "One  Dozen  Roses" — 
"You're  Too  Good  For  Good-for-Noth- 
ing  Me"  (Columbia  36566).  All  anyone 
could  want  in  a  popular  phonograph 
record. 

Hal  Mclntyre:  "Story  of  a  Starry 
Night" — "We'll  Meet  Again"  (Victor 
27859).  Another  Tschaikowsky  stream- 
lining, this  time  with  his  Pathetique 
Symphony.  Mclntyre  treats  it  with 
proper  respect  and  the  reincarnation 
comes  off  surprisingly  well.  Recom- 
mended to  Tschaikowsky's  new  fans. 

Jimmy  Dorsev:  "My  Little  Cousin" — 
"Jersey  Bounce"  (Decca  4288).  J.  D. 
wraps  up  two  of  the  current  hits  on  one 
platter  for  the  month's  best  bargain. 
Helen  O'Connell  is  prominent  on  the 
A  side. 

Freddv  Martin:  "Here  You  Are" — 
"Pity  of  it  All"  (Bluebird  11509).  Slick 
stuff  for  all  tastes,  with  a  low  bow  to 
Eddie   Stone's   infectious   crooning. 

Tommy  Dorsev:  "I'll  Take  Tallulah" 
—"Not  So  Quiet  Please"  (Victor 
27869).  A  platter  of  dynamite,  paced 
by  a  sock  tune  from  T.  D.'s  film  "Ship 
Ahoy." 

Fred  Waring:  "Buckle  Down,  Win- 
socki" — "Moonlight  on  the  Campus" 
(Decca  18275).  An  undergraduate's  de- 
light. Two  swell  tunes  that  welcome 
back  Waring  and  his  talented  group  to 
the  waxworks.    Top-drawer  stuff. 

Kenny  Baker:  "Always  in  My  Heart" 
—"Blue  Tahitian  Moon"  (Decca  18262). 
The  Texaco  tenor  reels  off  two  bounti- 
ful ballads  in  fine  style.-  For  another 
Grade-A  all-vocal  job  don't  miss  Frank 
Sinatra's  "The  Song  Is  You"  on  Blue- 
bird 11515. 

Xavier  Cugat:  "Sleepy  Lagoon"— 
"Nightingale"  (Columbia  36559).  The 
best  recording  of  this  fine  English  im- 
portation. Buddy  Clark  does  hand- 
somely with  the  vocal. 

Les  Brown:  "Don't  Sit  Under  the 
Apple  Tree"  —  "Breathless"  (Okeh 
6653).  A  well-rounded,  well-orches- 
trated platter  of  two  current  Hit 
Paraders. 

Recommended  Albums:  Victor's 
package  of  Gilbert  &  Sullivan's  "H.M.S. 
Pinafore,"  delightfully  sung;  Decca's 
splendid  Alec  Templeton  group  of  piano 
solos  and  the  stirring  "This  Is  My 
Country"  album  recorded  by  Fred 
Waring. 
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Protect  the  Families 
of  Navy  Men! 

TO  care  for  Navy  men  and  their 
families — (this  includes  the 
Marine  Corps  and  the  Coast 
Guard  Welfare) — the  Citizens' 
Committee  of  the  Navy  Relief 
Society  is  asking  for  your  help. 
Give  generously  to  your  local  Navy 
Relief  Committee.  Give  today! 

Check  should  be  made  payable  to  Navy 
Relief  Society  and  sent  to  Citizens* 
Committee,  730  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Show   friends  sensational   bargains   new  Spring  and  Summer  styles 

and  take  orders.  Easy  to  earn  cash  and  your  own  dresses  FREE  as 

bonus.  Beautiful  Style  Presentation  and  Actual  Fabrics  FREE1  Write 

HARFORD  FROCKS,  Dept.  K-7.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


Show  big  value  $1  Box 
21-Assorted  Christmas  Cards  to 
iriendB.   You  make  up  to  60c.  Other  i 
easy-to-sell    Christmas   Assortments. 
Personal  Christmas  Cards  at  60  for  SI, 
and  big  DeLuxe  Personal   line.  Also  ' 
special  money-raisins  plan  Cimnloc 
for  clubs,  church  groups,  •aollipiCa 
_etc.  Start  earning  at  once,     rppp 
■  Get  FREE  Sample  Outfit.        r  Hfct 
WETMORE&SUGDEN.  Inc.,  Dept.  54 
749  Monroe  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PICTURE 

RING  48' 

Exquisite  Picture  Rim?— made  from  any  photo. 
Sample  Ring  only  48c.  Send  No  Money!  Mail  photo  v 
paper  strip  for  ring  size.  Pay  postman  only  48c  plus  pi___ 
age.  Hand  tinted  lOcextra.  Photo  returned.  Make  money! 
Snow  ruur— take  orders.  Money  back  guarantee.  Order 
now.  PICTURERINGCO., Dept. W-31, Cincinnati, O.    ■ 

MANY  NEVER 
SUSPECT  CAUSE 
OF  BACKACHES 

This  Old  Treatment  Often 
Brings  Happy  Relief 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly, 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their  trouble 
may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature's  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
ous matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause  nag- 
ging backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep 
and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness 
under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or 
Bcanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning  some- 
times shows  there  is  something  wrong  with  your 
kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don't  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney 
tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get 
Doan's  Pills. 

AUGUST,    1942 


A  Bracelet  for  Ruth 

Continued  jrom  page  11 

All  Ruth  could  see  was  his  profile. 
It  was  a  very  handsome  profile.  A  few 
locks  of  dark  curly  hair  stuck  out 
from  under  his  hat.  Then,  as  if  he 
felt  someone  was  behind  him,  he 
suddenly  turned  around  and  caught 
Ruth's  stare.  She  blushed.  She  was 
aware  of  deep,  brown  eyes  and  a  wide 
sensitive  mouth. 

"Did  you  want  to  see  me?"  Ruth 
asked. 

"You're  Ruth  Manson?"  Ruth  nod- 
ded. "I'm  Dick  Crane,"  he  said,  "from 
Rogers  and  Caswell." 

"Oh!"  Ruth  said.  "You've  come 
about  the  bracelet?" 

"That's  right,"  he  smiled.  "Seems 
we've  made  a  mistake."  His  face 
became  serious  again.  "I  want  to 
apologize  for  all  the  trouble  we've 
caused  you." 

Ruth  smiled  and  let  him  into  the 
apartment.  She  hurried  to  the  draw- 
er and  picked  up  the  case,  she  opened 
it,  saw  with  relief  that  the  bracelet 
was  there  and  handed  it  to  him. 

"There,"  she  said,  "this  certainly 
takes  a  big  load  off  my  mind." 

"Mine  too,"  he  said.  "Well,  guess 
I'd  better  be  getting  back." 

SUDDENLY,  she  wanted  him  to  stay. 
She  wanted  someone  to  talk  to, 
someone  friendly,  someone  to  take 
away  at  least  part  of  the  loneliness. 
She  didn't  know  quite  how  to  go  about 
it,  and,  feeling  obvious,  she  blushed, 
saying,  "I  don't  suppose  mistakes  like 
this  happen  all  the  time?" 

He  looked  surprised.  "Didn't  Mr. 
Franklin  call  you  and  tell  you  how 
it  happened?" 

""Why,  no,"  Ruth  said.  "You  see, 
I've  been  working  all  day.  Perhaps 
he  tried  and  couldn't  get  me." 

He  grinned.  "It's  a  long  story — 
mind  if  I  sit  down?" 

"Not  at  all,"  Ruth  laughed.  "I'd 
be  sort  of  annoyed  if  you  walked  out 
of  here  with  that  bracelet  and  left 
me  mystified." 

He    grinned    again    and    sat    down. 

"Once  upon  a  time,"  he  began,  "in 
fact,  several  months  ago,  a  fellow  by 
the  name  of  Hitchcock  came  into  our 
store.  I  sold  him  this  bracelet  for 
five  thousand  dollars.  Well,  week  be- 
fore last,  Mr.  Hitchcock  came  back 
with  the  bracelet  and  asked  us  to 
initial  it  for  him." 

Ruth  smiled.  "So  he  borrowed  my 
initials." 

"Not  exactly,"  the  young  man  said. 
"It  seems  the  Ruth  Manson  he  had 
given  the  bracelet  to  is  a  night  club 
singer." 

Ruth  laughed,  "That's  a  little  out 
of  my  line." 

"Good,"  Dick  grinned.  "I  don't 
happen  to  like  night  club  singers. 
Well,  when  the  bracelet  was  ready  to 
be  sent,  your  friend  sent  it  to  you." 

"My  friend!"  Ruth  said.  Now,  she 
thought  he  was  joking. 

He  looked  serious.  "Don't  you  know 
a  girl  from  your  home  town  named 
Gladys  Miller?" 

"For  heaven's  sake!"  Ruth  ex- 
claimed. "Of  course!  Just  after  T 
came  here,  I  met  her  on  the  street 
one  day.  She  promised  to  come  d..u 
see  me." 

"Gladys,"  Dick  explained,  "handled 
our  deliveries.  She  saw  the  package, 
remembered  your  address,  thought 
the  one  Mr.  Hitchcock  had  given  us 
was  wrong,  and  changed  it  to  yours." 
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Ruth  laughed.  "That's  funny. 
Gladys  sending  me  a  bracelet!" 

"Gladys,"  he  said,  "is  not  very 
bright." 

Ruth  flushed.  She  felt  a  little 
angry.  That  remark  could  mean  any 
number  of  things.  It  could  mean  that 
Gladys  ought  to  know  that  no  man 
would  ever  buy  her  a  five  thousand 
dollar  bracelet.  "I  see,"  Ruth  said, 
trying  to  keep  the  hurt  out  of  her 
voice. 

"I  don't  think  you  do,"  he  said. 
"Maybe  I  should  put  it  this  way. 
Gladys  made  a  few  catty  remarks  to 
me  about  a  girl  being  in  town  one 
month  and  wangling  herself  a  dia- 
mond bracelet.  I  repeat,  Gladys  is 
not  very  bright."  He  smiled.  "Nor 
very  observant." 

"Thanks,"  she  said  softly,  "for  the 
compliment." 

"Not  at  all,"  he  said.  "It  doesn't 
take  perfect  vision  to  see  you're  a  nice 
girl."  He  grinned.  '  "I  know  you 
wouldn't  take  a  bracelet,  but,  well — do 
you  like  flowers?" 

Ruth  suddenly  felt  very  warm  in- 
side. "Is-  that  all  there  is  to  the 
story?" 

"Just  about,"  he  said.  "Hitchcock 
came  in  a  few  days  ago  yelling  for 
his  bracelet,  which  of  course  hadn't 
been  delivered  to  his  Miss  Manson. 
Now  I'll  return  it  to  him."  He 
frowned.  "But  I  don't  think  the  story 
should  end  there." 

"Why  not?"  Ruth  asked.  "The  real 
Ruth  Manson  will  get  her  bracelet 
and  live  happily  ever  after." 

"But  what  about  the  nice  Ruth 
Manson?"  he  asked.  "Don't  you  think 
she  at  least  deserves  a  dinner  and 
maybe  a  movie?" 

Ruth  laughed,  "Is  that  part  of  Rog- 
ers and  Caswell's  famous  policy,  Mr. 
Crane?" 

"No,"  he  smiled.  It  was  a  very  se- 
rious smile.  "This  is  a  very  personal 
policy."     He  paused.     "Please?" 

"All  right,"  she  said,  quickly.  "To- 
morrow night." 

"What's  the  matter  with  tonight?" 

"I'm  giving  you  a  night  to  think  it 
over,"  she  said. 

"It's  thought,"  he  laughed.  "But  just 
to  show  you  I  mean  it,  I'll  call  for 
you  tomorrow  night." 

He  stopped  for  a  minute  at  the  door 
and  extended  his  hand.  It  was  a  firm, 
strong  grip,  but  there  was  even  more 
than  friendliness  in  it.  Ruth  felt 
tingly.    "Good  night,"  she  said. 

"Good  night,  Ruth,"  he  said. 

FOR  several  minutes  after  he  had 
gone,  she  leaned  against  the  door 
feeling  wonderful.  She  couldn't  un- 
derstand why  there  were  tears  in  her 
eyes,  but  they  were  such  good  tears. 
Then,  suddenly,  she  hugged  herself. 
She  danced  a  little  step.  She  walked 
aimlessly  around  the  room  kicking 
at  things.  She  ran  over  to  the  couch 
and  jumped  on  it,  playfully,  like  a 
little  girl.  She  hadn't  felt  so  silly  and 
absolutely  marvelous  in  years. 

All  the  next  day,  time  dragged  for 
Ruth.  It  seemed  to  her  that  even  the 
incessant  pounding  of  the  machinery 
had  slowed  down.  The  shells  moved 
by  her  as  regularly  and  convincingly 
as  ever,  but  she  was  out  of  tune  with 
the  rhythm.  She  felt  like  breaking 
all  records  for  production  of  shells. 
Several  times  during  the  day,  small 
fears  crept  into  her  heart.  Perhaps, 
she  thought,  he'll  forget.  Perhaps 
he'll  call  and  say  he  is  sorry,  but  he 
just  can't  make  it. 

Yet,  even  while  these  fears  were 
present,  she  knew  she'd  see  him  that 
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night.  She  felt  confident  of  the  truth- 
fulness behind  those  steady  dark  eyes, 
that  nice  mouth,  the  straight-for- 
ward way  he  talked  and  laughed.  She 
blessed  the  bracelet.  It  had  been  like 
a  magic  lamp,  which  had  brought  her 
the  one  thing  she  needed  and  wanted 
most.  She  even  gave  thanks  to  the 
other  Ruth  Manson,  the  night  club 
singer.  She  remembered,  with  a  little 
thrill,  the  way  he  had  looked  at  her 
when  he  had  said,  "I  don't  happen  to 
like  night  club  singers." 

A  FTER  she  left  the  factory,  there 
■£*-  wasn't  enough  time.  She  had  so 
much  to  do.  From  a  tall,  smudgy 
faced  girl  in  slacks,  she  had  to  change 
into  a  very  feminine  lady  of  the  eve- 
ning in  a  short  half  hour.  She  was 
just  applying  the  finishing  touches  to 
her  hair  when  the  doorbell  rang.  She 
called,  "Just  a  minute!"  gave  herself 
a  final  scrutiny  and  hurried  to  the 
door.  She  couldn't  see  Dick  at  first, 
because  his  face  was  almost  com- 
pletely hidden  behind  the  largest 
bunch  of  flowers  she  had  ever  seen. 
There  were  narcissus,  gladioli,  iris 
and  jonquil.    She  gasped. 

"Oh!"  she  cried,  "they're  beautiful." 
Dick's  face  came  out  from  behind 
the  flowers.  "I  traded  these  for  the 
bracelet,"  he  said,  unloading  the 
flowers  into  her  arms.  Then,  he  made 
her  stand  very  still  while  he  walked 
around  her.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "just  as 
I  thought.  You're  the  flower  type." 
He  smiled.  "It's  hard  to  tell  where 
the  flowers  leave  off  and  you  begin." 
They  went  to  the  Stargazer  Room, 
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one  of  Chicago's  nicest  hotel  spots. 
It  was  the  first  time  Ruth  had  seen 
anything  quite  like  it,  outside  of  the 
movies.  At  first,  she  felt  a  little  self- 
conscious.  She  felt  as  if  she  didn't 
quite  belong.  It  seemed  so  far  away 
from  Wayne,  from  the  factory,  from 
everything  she  had  ever  known.  But 
the  nicest  thing  of  all  was  that  Dick 
felt  that  she  belonged  there.  He 
made  her  feel  at  home  and  she  knew 
she  would  feel  right  with  him  any- 
where. 

Once,  while  they  were  dancing,  she 
giggled.  He  brought  his  face  closer 
to  hers,  his  eyes  smiling  and  warm. 
"What  amuses  you,  snooks?"  he  asked. 

"Snooks,"  she  said  laughing.  "That 
makes  it  even  funnier."  She  paused. 
For  a  minute  she  was  fearful  of  say- 
ing what  she.  wanted  to  say.  "I  was 
just  wondering,"  she  smiled,  "what 
you  would  think  of  me  if  you  could 
see  me  some  time  at  ten  in  the 
morning." 

He  grinned.  "I  expect  to,"  he  said, 
"some  day." 

His  answer  almost  took  her  breath 
away.  "But — that's  not  what  I  mean," 
she  said.  "I  work  in  a  factory.  In 
slacks,"  she  said,  "and  my  face  is 
always  dirty.  I  just  can't  keep  it 
clean." 

Dick  held  her  a  little  away  from 
him.      His    eyes    were    very    serious. 


"You're  kidding,"  he  said. 

"No,"  she  said,  her  heart  pound- 
ing. "I'm  not."  Then,  all  at  once 
she  was  a  little  scared  and  angry.  "Is 
there  anything  wrong  with  working 
in  a  factory?" 

"Don't  be  silly,"  he  said,  but  his 
face  was  still  serious.  "What  kind  of 
a  factory  is  it?" 

"Shells,"  she  said.     "I'm  a  sorter." 

Dick  didn't  say  any  more  until  they 
got  back  to  the  table.  He  looked  over 
at  her,  his  eyes  dark  and  moody. 
"You  probably  think  I'm  rather 
worthless." 

Ruth  felt  confused.  She  couldn't 
quite  follow  him.  She  was  suddenly 
quite  unhappy  and  mixed  up.  "What 
do  you  mean?"  she  asked. 

Dick  said,  "Working  in  a  jewelry 
store  isn't  doing  very  much  for  my 
country.  I  feel  kind  of  ashamed  of 
myself.  People  like  you  are  pretty 
swell.  People  who  can  do  important 
things — work  the  country  needs  to- 
day." 

RUTH  was  astounded.  Then  sud- 
denly she  couldn't  hold  herself  in, 
she  wanted  to  laugh  and  cry  all  at  the 
same  time.  And,  she  thought,  I  was 
thinking  he  might  look  down  on  me 
for  working  in  a  factory!  Then,  see- 
ing the  miserable  expression  on  Dick's 
face,  it  was  like  a  sudden  dash  of 
cold  water.  She  felt  hurt  for  him. 
She  reached  across  the  table  and  took 
his  hand.  Her  voice  was  full  of 
sympathy.  "Don't  worry  about  it," 
she  said. 

Dick's  face  brightened  temporarily. 
"I  wanted  to  go  in  the  Army,"  he 
said,  "but  there's  my  mother  to  sup- 
port and  my  kid  sister  isn't  through 
school  yet."  He  turned  his  head 
away.  "I'd  feel  better  about  staying 
out,  though,  if  I  were  doing  some- 
thing like  you're  doing." 

Ruth  smiled.  "I  learned,"  she  said; 
"so  can  you." 

Dick  was  astonished.  "But  I  don't 
know  anything  about  mechanics,"  he 
said,  "all  I've  ever  been  is  a  sales- 
man." 

Ruth  laughed.  "And  all  I  was  be- 
fore this  was  a  bridge  plaver." 

"Do  you  think  I  could  learn  some- 
thing?" he  asked  eagerly. 

"Of  course,"  Ruth  cried.  "You're 
smart.  You  look  strong  enough. 
Why  don't  you  go  to  night  school 
and  take  up  electric  welding?  They 
need  welders." 

"I  will,"  he  said.  "That's  a  won- 
derful idea!" 

Then  he  looked  at  her  for  a  long 
minute.  Ruth  felt  herself  going  all 
hollow  inside.  She  wanted  to  put  her 
arms  around  him.  Dick  took  both  of 
her  hands  in  his.  "Ruth,"  he  said 
softly,  "do  you  mind  if  I  say  some- 
thing crazy?" 

"No,"  she  said.  "Not  if  you  want 
to." 

He  shook  his  head.  "It's  really  not 
crazy,"  he  said,  "I  think  I'm  falling  in 
love  with  you." 

"Oh,"  she  said,  under  her  breath. 

"In  fact,"  Dick  said,  holding  her 
hands  very  tightly,  "I've  fallen." 

"Maybe  we'd  better  dance,"  Ruth 
said,  happily.  Then  she  laughed. 
"That  sounded  just  like  in  the 
movies." 

Dick  smiled.  "Except,"  he  said,  "the 
hero  doesn't  talk  to  his  girl  about 
electric  welding." 

"Maybe,"  Ruth  said,  "he  should." 

The  evening  flew  by.  It  was  gone 
like  a  wink,  yet,  somehow,  Ruth  felt 
that  she  had  known  Dick  for  years 
and  years.    When  they  got  out  on  the 
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sidewalk,  Dick  started  to  signal  for 
a  cab.  Ruth  quickly  pulled  his  arm 
down.  In  a  cab,  they  would  be  home 
in  a  few  minutes.  She  wanted  to  be 
with  him  longer.  "Let's  walk,"  she 
said.  Dick  smiled  at  her,  the  smile 
said,  "You're  wonderful,"  and  it  pro- 
mised a  million  exciting  things. 

They  crossed  the  bridge  over  the 
Chicago  River  and  stood  for  a  few 
minutes  looking  down  into  its  murky 
blackness.  They  stood  very  close.  A 
few  cars  went  by.  Ruth  looked  up  at 
Dick.  He  took  her  face  gently  be- 
tween his  hands.  Then  he  kissed  her 
on  the  cheek.  Ruth  put  her  arms 
around  him  and  kissed  his  mouth,  as 
if  it  were  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world.    She  shivered. 

"Cold?"  he  asked,  huskily. 

"No,"  she  answered. 

They  walked  on.  When  they  ar- 
rived in  front  of  her  apartment  house, 
Ruth  looked  at  her  watch.  "Heavens!" 
she  said,  "it's  two  o'clock."  She 
laughed.  "There  won't  be  much  sleep 
for  me  tonight." 

"I  shouldn't  have  kept  you  out  so 
late,"  Dick  said  concernedly. 

"Don't  be  silly,"  Ruth  told  him.  "I 
kept  you  out." 

Dick  opened  the  door.  Hand  in 
hand  they  walked  up  the  three  flights 
of  stairs  to  her  apartment.  On  the 
top  stair,  Dick  took  her  in  his  arms 
again.  "Well,"  he  said,  kissing  her 
again,  "this  is  good  night."  Ruth 
opened  her  eyes.  Then,  suddenly, 
she  tensed.  There  was  a  man  stand- 
ing in  front  of  her  door.  He  was 
bulky,  sinister  in  appearance.  He 
wore  a  slouch  hat  well  over  his  eyes. 
He  was  looking  at  them.  Dick  turned 
around.     The   man   came   over. 

"You    Ruth    Manson?"    he     asked, 


brusquely.  Ruth  nodded.  The  man 
looked  at  Dick.    "Who  are  you?" 

"Dick  Crane,"  Dick  said.  "What  is 
this?" 

The  man  took  out  a  badge.  "You'd 
both  better  come  with  me,"  he  said. 
"The  sergeant  wants  to  talk  to  this 
girl." 

A  LL  the  way  down  to  the  station, 
**■  Dick  kept  demanding  to  know 
what  it  was  all  about.  The  detective 
was  grimly  silent.  Dick  kept  assuring 
Ruth  that  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take, but  there  was  fear  in  his  voice. 
They  walked  up  the  steps  of  the  sta- 
tion into  the  bright  hard  light  of  the 
police  court.  Ruth's  heart  was  in  her 
mouth.    She  clung  to  Dick,  trembling. 

When  they  entered  the  room,  Dick 
suddenly  smiled  and  patted  her  arm. 
"It's  going  to  be  all  right,"  he  said, 
"there's  Mr.  Franklin  from  our  store." 
He  laughed.  "There's  probably  some 
mix  up  about  the  bracelet.  Don't 
worry." 

Ruth  watched  Dick  cross  the  room 
and  shake  hands  with  the  tall,  dis- 
tinguished looking  man  he  had  called 
Mr.  Franklin.  She  stood  there,  un- 
der the  cold,  distrustful  eyes  of  the 
desk  sergeant  as  Dick  and  Mr.  Frank- 
lin conferred.  Now  and  again,  Dick 
raised  his  voice,  angrily.  She  heard 
him  say,  "That's  ridiculous!"  Sev- 
eral times  he  shook  his  head. 

Then  the  sergeant  rapped  on  the 
desk  and  called  them  all  to  the  rail- 
ing. The  sergeant  asked  her  several 
questions  about  the  bracelet.  How 
long,  he  wanted  to  know,  had  she 
kept  it  before  returning  it  to  the 
store?  Several  times,  Ruth  protested. 
Her  throat  felt  dry.  "Please,"  she 
said,  "tell  me  what  this  is  all  about." 


Mr.  Franklin  turned  to  her.  "The 
bracelet  Mr.  Crane  picked  up  from 
you,"  he  said,  slowly  and  evenly, 
"was  not  the  one  you  received." 

"You  don't  have  to  stand  for  this," 
Dick  said  hotly.  "Don't  say  anything 
until  you  get  a  lawyer." 

"But  I  haven't  done  anything!" 
Ruth  cried. 

Mr.  Franklin  held  up  the  bracelet. 
"Is  this  the  bracelet  you  gave  Mr. 
Crane?" 

Ruth  looked  at  it.  "I  guess  so,"  she 
said.  "I'm  not  an  expert.  I — "  She 
looked  helplessly  at  Dick.  "7s  that 
the  bracelet,  Dick?" 

Dick  nodded.  "Yes,"  he  said.  "Ruth, 
this  is  preposterous!  Our  experts  say 
this  bracelet  is  paste.  They're  im- 
plying that  you  had  a  copy  made  of 
the  real  bracelet  and  then  turned  this 
phoney  over  to  me." 

Ruth  felt  the  blood  rushing  to  her 
face.  "That's  accusing  me  of  steal- 
ing!" she  said. 

"Yes,"  Dick  said.    "They're  wrong." 

"Maybe  we  are  and  maybe  we 
aren't,"  the  sergeant  said  grimly. 
"Anyway  we're  going  to  hold  her. 
We're  also  going  to  pick  up  her  ac- 
complice, this  girl  Gladys  who  sent 
her  the  bracelet.  It  looks  like  a  very 
simple  case  to  me." 

"Dick!"  Ruth  cried.  Suddenly  she 
was  in  his  arms. 

"Don't  worry,  honey,"  Dick  said. 
"I'll  think  of  something." 

WHAT  happened  during  the  next 
few  hours  was  like  a  nightmare. 
They  took  her  away  from  Dick,  led  her 
down  a  long  corridor  and  put  her  in 
a  cell.  She  cried  for  hours.  Then, 
sitting  up,  she  looked  around.  In 
jail!      She   was   suddenly   filled   with 
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a  horrible  terror.  Everything  was 
against  her.  She  had  no  friends.  She 
was  a  stranger  in  town.  She  had  no 
one — nobody  to  help  her.  Dick,  she 
thought.  Why  wasn't  he  here?  Why 
wasn't  he  with  her?  Why  hadn't  he 
arranged  to  get  her  out? 

A  few  minutes  later,  two  men  en- 
tered her  cell  and  stood  over  her. 
One  of  them  spoke  in  a  flat,  expres- 
sionless voice.  "It  will  go  easier  for 
you,"  he  said,  "if  you  tell  us  the 
truth." 

Ruth  stood  up.  She  wanted  to 
scream.  "I  have  told  you  the  truth," 
she  said  chokingly.  "Please,  let  me 
talk  to  Dick." 

"If  you  mean  Crane,"  the  detective 
said  in  the  same  flat  voice,  "he's  gone. 
He's  in  the  clear." 

"But  he  can  explain  everything," 
Ruth  cried. 

"He's  gone,"  the  detective  said. 

They  hammered  at  her  for  over  an 
hour.  They  talked  and  questioned 
and  threatened  until  her  head  whirled 
and  she  felt  faint  and  dizzy.  They 
accused  her  of  working  out  a  plot 
with  Gladys.  They  said  Gladys  had 
confessed.  She  refused  to  believe  it. 
Her  only  chance  was  Dick.  She  kept 
asking  them  to  get  him,  to  bring  him 
to  her. 

"Listen,  girlie,"  one  of  the  men 
said,  "if  he  was  going  to  help  you 
he'd  have  gotten  you  out  of  here  on 
bail.  Now  come  clean,  your  boy 
friend's  skipped  out,  so  you  might  as 
well  open  up."  . 

"Skipped!"  Ruth  said,  unbeliev- 
ingly. 

"That's  right,"  they  said.  "Think 
it  over." 

Then  they  were  gone.  For  hours, 
Ruth  sat  almost  perfectly  still.  She 
looked  straight  ahead  seeing  nothing. 
Skipped?  Run  out  on  her?  No.  She 
wouldn't  believe  that.  She  couldn't. 
If  he  had  done  that,  there  wasn't 
anything  to  believe  in,  nothing  for 
which  to  hope,  nothing.  She  went 
back  over  everything  he  had  said. 
She  saw  his  serious,  steady,  brown 
eyes,  his  quick,  easy  smile,  his  eager, 
sensitive  face.  Dick  run  out  on  her? 
No. 

Yet,  she  thought,  how  long  have 
I  known  him?  Only  a  few  hours.  Be 
sensible,  she  thought,  you've  been 
fooled.  It  was  too  easy,  too  wonder- 
ful. You  don't  just  fall  in  love  like 
that.  It  was  too  much  like  a  book, 
too  pat  and  perfect.  She  suddenly 
felt  sick.  Suppose  Dick  had  switched 
the    bracelet?      He    knew    all    about 


things  like  that.  Suppose  he  had  it  all 
figured  out,  played  her  for  the  fool 
and  left  her  to  pay  this  price?  She 
felt  weak  and  completely  beaten. 

She  lay  down  on  the  narrow,  hard 
bed  and  looked  up  at  the  gray,  dull 
ceiling.  How  long  she  lay  there,  she 
didn't  know.  She  kept  thinking  about 
Dick.  For  some  inexplicable  reason, 
she  was  no  longer  worried  about  her- 
self, about  what  would  happen  to  her. 
It  was  Dick.  She  knew  she  would 
have  to  make  up  her  mind,  one  way 
or  the  other.  .  She  knew  that  her  only 
chance  was  to  accuse  him  of  stealing 
the  bracelet.  "He  didn't  steal  it,"  she 
said,  softly.  "I  know  he  didn't.  1 
know  he  hasn't  run  out  on  me, 
either."  They  were  all  lying.  They 
were  trying  to  trap  her.  I  have  faith 
in  him,  she  thought,  I'm  glad  I  have 
faith  in  him. 

IT  KEPT  getting  lighter  in  her  cell. 
She  sat  up  on  the  bed.  She  felt 
tired,  but  there  was  nothing  more  to 
worry  about.  She  had  made  her 
choice.  There  was  nothing  to  do  now 
but  wait.  At  last  she  heard  footsteps 
coming  down  the  hall.  The  detectives 
stopped  in  front  of  her  cell  and  un- 
locked it.    "Come  on,"  they  said. 

Ruth  got  down  off  the  bed.  "He's 
come  back,"  Ruth  said.  "He's  come 
back,  hasn't  he?" 

One  of  the  men  grinned.  "Yeah," 
he  said.     "You  got  spunk,  sister." 

Ruth  felt  the  tears  on  her  cheeks. 
She  could  hardly  see  where  they  were 
taking  her.  Then  she  saw  Dick  and 
he  was  holding  her  close.  His  voice 
was  low  and  soothing.  "It's  going 
to  be  all  right,"  he  said. 

"Maybe  it  is,"  one  of  the  detec- 
tives said.  "Where's  this  guy  Hitch- 
cock? The  fellow  that  owned  the 
bracelet?" 

"He'll  be  here  in  a  minute,"  Dick 
said.     "Franklin's  bringing  him." 

He  had  hardly  finished  speaking 
when  Franklin  came  through  the 
door  with  a  large,  fat  man.  Ruth 
looked  at  him.  This  was  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock, this  was  the  man  who  had 
started  everything.  Dick  walked  over 
to  Hitchcock.  He  held  up  a  brace- 
let.    "Is  this  yours?"  he  said. 

Hitchcock  took  the  bracelet  out  of 
Dick's  hand,  studied  it.  "That  looks 
like  it,"  he  said. 

"This  one's  genuine,"  Dick  said, 
sternly.    "We've  just  checked   it." 

Everyone  began  to  talk  at  once. 
"Wait  a  minute,"  Dick  said.  "This  is 
the    original    bracelet    Mr.    Hitchcock 
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bought.  I  had  a  hunch,  so  I  got  a 
friend  of  mine  on  the  jewel  squad  to 
look  around.  He  found  it  in  a  pawn 
shop." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  one  of  the  detec- 
tives said.  "So  somebody  pawned  the 
real  bracelet.  All  right — the  girl 
could  have  done  it."  He  looked  at 
Dick  narrowly.  "Or  maybe  you're  the 
one.  When  you  see  your  girl  is  going 
to  get  the  rap  for  something  you  did, 
you  go  soft,  run  and  find  the  bracelet 
and  try  to  clear  her." 

"That's  not  true,"  Ruth  cried 
hotly. 

Dick  smiled  at  her.  "How  do  you 
know  it  isn't?"  he  said. 

Ruth's  eyes  met  his.  "I  just  know," 
she  said,  simply. 

"You're  wonderful,"  Dick  said, 
huskily.  He  pulled  another  bracelet 
out  of  his  pocket.  "Here's  the  imita- 
tion bracelet,"  he  said.  "Take  a  good 
look  at  it,  detective."  He  paused 
while  the  detective  looked  the  brace- 
let over.  Dick  smiled.  "You'll  notice 
the  imitation  has  the  initials  R.M.  on 
it.  The  genuine  bracelet  hasn't.  That 
means  that  the  counterfeit  bracelet 
is  the  one  Mr.  Hitchcock  himself 
brought  into  the  shop  to  be  in- 
itialed!" He  turned  to  Hitchcock. 
"Now,"  he  said,  "it's  your  turn  to 
talk." 

Ruth's  eyes  turned  to  Hitchcock. 
Her  heart  was  pounding.  The  fat 
man  fidgeted.  "Is  it  a  crime  to  pawn 
one's  own  property?"  he  asked.  "Is 
there  any  law  against  having  a  copy 
made  of  a  bracelet?" 

The  detectives  looked  at  each  other. 
One  of  them  shook  his  head. 

"All  right,"  Hitchcock  said,  sigh- 
ing. "I'll  explain.  I  needed  some 
money  in  a  hurry.  So  I  got  back  the 
bracelet  I'd  given  my  fiancee,  Ruth 
Manson,  on  the  pretext  that  I  was  go- 
ing to  have  her  initials  engraved  on 
it.  I  didn't  want  her  to  know  1  was 
short  of  money.  I  had  an  imitation 
made.  Then  I  pawned  the  genuine 
one  and  brought  the  imita^on  to  Rog- 
ers and  Caswell  to  be  initialed."  He 
wined  perspiration  .from  his  brow 
"That's  all,"  he  said. 

Dick  looked  at  Mr.  Franklin.  "I 
suggest  you  drop  your  charges 
against  my  fiancee,"  he  smiled,  "be- 
fore she  sues  you  for  false  arrest." 

It  wasn't  until  they  had  walked 
several  blocks  from  the  station  that 
Ruth  stopped,  suddenly  realizing  that 
hours  ago,  she  should  have  been  at 
work  in  the  factory.  "Dick,"  she  said, 
"I've  got  to  get  to  work!" 

"After  what  you've  been  through?" 
he  said.    "Not  on  your  life!" 

"But,"  she  cried,  "I'll  be  fired." 

"No,  you  won't,"  he  smiled.  "I 
called  up  this  morning  and  told  them 
you  were  sick." 

They  walked  for  a  while  in  silence. 
Ruth  finally  looked  up  at  him. 
"Where  are  we  going?"  she  asked. 

He  stopped.  "That  depends,"  he 
said.  He  reached  in  his  pocket  and 
held  up  something  which  gleamed 
in  the  bright,  early  morning  sunlight. 
It  was  a  silver  bracelet!  He  said, 
"It's  not  a  very  expensive  one.  There 
aren't  diamonds  on  it."  He  kissed 
her,  still  holding  the  bracelet  in  his 
hand.  "I  can't  afford  diamonds.  But," 
he  said,  tenderly,  "I'm  sure  it's  for  the 
right  Ruth  Manson.  The  sort  of  girl 
who  won't  take  it  unless  she  plans 
on  marrying  the  man  right  away." 

Ruth  took  the  bracelet.  She  looked 
up  at  him,  tears  in  her  eyes.  "After 
we're  married,"  she  said,  "can  I  have 
my  initials  on  it?" 
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Designed  by  Joset  Walker— 
"In  these  days' of  hard  work, 
I  appreciate  a  mild  cigarette  more  than  ever; 
so  I  stick  to  Camels. 

Milder  and  so  good-tasting!" 


At  right,  Joset  Walker's  1942  version  of  the 
Gay  Nineties  hloomers.  Also  for  biking— 
camel-colored  shirt  and  shorts,  wrap-around 
skirt.  An  ingenious  American  designer, 
Joset  Walker  is  at  work  on  the  new  slim 
silhouette.  "Fashion  work  these  days  calls 
for  steady  nerves,"  she  says.  "I  keep  my 
smoking  mild  —  with  Camels!" 


Joset  Walker. ..Fashion  designer 

For  town,  country,  beach  . . . 
Joset  Walker  styles  cotton.  At 
right,  ballet-length  beach  robe, 
belted  in  gold  kid.  Bright  green 
swim-suit  — two-piece,  with  soft 
surplice  neckline,  wrap-around 
midriff.  For  relaxation,  this 
energetic  young  designer  spends 
week-ends  on  her  farm- 
planting,  hoeing,  driving  a  tractor. 
"And  you'll  usually  see  me 
with  a  Camel  in  my  hand,"  she 
remarks. "I  never  tire  of  smoking 
Camels.  They're  so  cool  and 
mild  and  have  the  most 
delightful  flavor  I  could  ask 
for  in  a  cigarette!" 

CAMEL 

THE    CIGARETTE    OF 

COSTLIER    TOBACCOS 


IMPORTANT  TO  STEADY  SMOKERS: 

The  smoke  of 

slow-burning  Camels  contains 

LESS  NICOTINE 

than  that  of  the  four  other  largest- 
selling  brands  tested  — less  than  any 
of  them  — according  to  independent 
scientific  tests  of  the  smoke  itself! 
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R.  .T.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina 
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Follow  this  Brides  Way  to  New  Loveliness ! 

go  on  the  CAMAY  MILD-SOAP  DIET! 


This  exciting  complexion  care 
is  based  on  skin  specialists''  advice- 
praised  by  lovely  brides! 
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Y  FRIENDS  tell  me  how  much  lovelier 
my  complexion  has  become  since  I 
started  following  the  Camay  Mild-Soap 
Diet.  I  wouldn't  be  without  Camay  for  a 
day,"  says  beautiful  Mrs.  Carnohan. 

You,  too,  can  be  lovelier  if  you  will  only 
give  the  Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet  a  chance. 
For,  without  knowing  it,  you  may  be  let- 
ting improper  cleansing  dull  your  com- 
plexion—or you  may  be  using  a  soap  that 
isn't  mild  enough ! 

Skin  specialists  advise  regular  cleans- 
ing with  a  fine  mild  soap.  And  Camay  is 
actually  milder  than  dozens  of  other  pop- 
ular beauty  soaps!  That's  why  we  say, 
"Go  on  the  Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet." 

Give  your  skin  thorough  cleansing  with 
Camay  night  and  morning  for  30  days.  At 
once— what  a  delicious,  fresh  feeling!  But 
be  faithful  — and  soon  your  complexion 
may  have  thrilling  new  loveliness ! 


This  lovely  bride,  Mrs.  Harry  Carno- 
han of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  says: 

"I  wouldn't  let  my  skin  go  without  the 
Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet  for  a  single  day— it 
has  done  so  much  for  me!  Why,  I'd  been 
following  the  Mild-Soap  Diet  only  a  short 
time  when  my  friends  began  asking  for  my 
beauty  secret!  Another  thing  I  like  about 
Camay  is  that  wonderful  fragrance.  It  just 
seems  to  last  and  last." 


on  Me  MILD-SOAP  DIET 


CAM 


Trade-Mark 
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First  step  to  a  lovelier  skin  .  .  . 

Make  a  lather  with  Camay  on  your  wash-cloth.  Work 
this  milder  lather  over  your  skin,  paying  special  at- 
tention to  nose,  base  of  nostrils,  chin.  Rinse  with 
warm  water— then  30  seconds  of  cold  splashings. 


As  the  days  go  by— new  beauty  1 

Simply  do  that  every  night.  Then,  while  you  sle 
the  tiny  pore  openings  are  free  to  function  for  na 
ral  beauty.  In  the  morning— one  more  quick  sessi 
with  Camay  and  your  skin  is  ready  for  make-up. 


it       +  it  takes  two  to  make  Romance 


Romance  fades  when  a  girl  is  careless— "Guard  charm  every  day  with  Mum! 


ROMANCE  seems  in  the  very  air  tonight! 
.  There's  a  moon  to  inspire  unforget- 
table words,  a  lovely  girl  ready  to  listen. 
But  there's  no  man  to  whisper  them  to 
Jane! 

Too  bad  someone  can't  tell  her  that  a 
girl  must  be  more  than  pretty— more  than 
smartly  dressed  to  attract  a  man.  Unless 
she  stays  nice  to  be  near,  how  can  she  win 
his  heart— how  can  a  man  stay  in  love? 

The  shocking  thought  that  she's  care- 


less has  never  entered  Jane's  pretty  head. 
She  bathes  each  day,  of  course,  before 
dates,  too— shouldn't  that  be  enough?  She 
forgets  that  a  bath's  job  is  to  remove  past 
perspiration.  To  prevent  risk  of  future 
odor,  so  many  popular  girls  rely  on  de- 
pendable Mum. 

With  Mum  your  bath-freshness  lasts  for 
long  hours.  Mum  keeps  you  a  charming 
companion,  helps  your  chances  for  ro- 
mance! You  will  like  Mum  for  its: 


QUICK,  CONVENIENT  MUM  KEEPS  YOU  BATH-FRESH  FOR  HOURS 


TO  HERSELF: 
JACK'S  DREAMY-EYED 
[ABOUT  ME -AND 
UNDERARM  ODOR 
CANT  BREAK  THE 
SPELL    — 
THANKS  TO 
MUM! 


SPEED— 30  seconds  to  use  Mum!  Even 
when  you're  late  for  business  or  a  date, 
you  still  have  time  for  Mum! 
CERTAINTY— No  guesswork  about  Mum  — 
because  without  stopping  perspiration  it 
prevents  odor  all  day  or  all  evening. 

SAFETY— You  can  use  Mum  even  after  un- 
derarm shaving,  even  after  you're  dressed. 
Mum  won't  irritate  skin.  Mum  won't  harm 
fabrics,  says  the  American  Institute  of 
Laundering.  Guard  your  charm  with  Mum! 


FOR  SANITARY  NAPKINS-You  need  a 
gentle,  safe  deodorant  for  sanitary  napkins. 
That's  why  thousands  of  women  prefer  dependa- 
ble Mum  this  way,  too. 


Mum 


fakes   flie  odor  out  of  perspiration 

Mum  is  a  Product  of  Briitot-Mycrs 
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New -Texture  Face  Powder 
Makes  Her  Skin  Look  Years  Younger! 


By 


ONCE  THIS  lovely  girl  looked  quite  a 
bit  older.  Some  people  actually 
thought  she  was  approaching  middle  age. 
For  she  was  the  innocent  victim  of  an 
unflattering  face  powder!  It  was  a  cruel 
powder,  both  in  texture  and  in  shade- 
showing  up  every  tiny  line  in  her  face- 
accenting  every  little  blemish  and  skin- 


fault— even  making  the  pores  seem  big- 
ger, coarser! 

But  look  at  her  now!  Can  you  guess 
her  age?  Would  you  say  she  is  21 — 30 — 35  ? 

She  has  changed  to  Lady  Esther  Face 
Powder— the  powder  with  a  new  and  dif- 
ferent texture.  Lady  Esther  Powder  is 
deliberately  planned  to  flatter  the  skin,  to 
make  it  look  smoother,  fresher,  younger! 

Lady  Esther  Face  Powder  is  not  mixed 
or  blended  in  the  usual  way.  It's  blown 
by  TWIN  HURRICANES  until  it's  much 
smoother,  finer,  than  ordinary  powder. 

But  it's  not  the  texture  alone  that's  so 
different!  The  TWIN-HURRICANE  method 


makes  the  shades  different,  too!  Just  im- 
agine—hurricanes blow  the  color  into  this 
amazing  powder!  That's  why  the  shades 
are  so  rich  and  glamorous.  That's  why 
Lady  Esther  Powder  makes  your  skin 
look  so  much  fresher,  younger. 

Try  this  hurricane-blended  face  pow- 
der! See  how  it  helps  hide  little  lines  and 
blemishes,,  helps  hide  big  pores  and  even 
ti.iy  freckles!  See  how  it  gives  instant 
new  life  and  fpsshness  to  your  skin— how 
it  makes  your  skin  look  years  younger. 

How  to  find  your  Lucky  Shade 

Send  your  name  and  address  on  the  cou- 
pon-below and  you  will  receive  all  7  new 
shades  of  Lady  Esther  Face  Powder.  Try 
them  all!  When  you  come  to  the  one  that 
is  most  flattering  to  your  skin  you'll 
know  that  is  your  lucky  shade! 


Now  more  beautiful  women  use  Lady  Esther 
Face  Powder  than  any  other  kind. 
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FACE  POWDER 


Lady  Esther,  (79) 

7134  West  65th  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
Please  send  me  by  return  mail  your  7  new 
shades  of  face  powder,  also  a  generous  tube 
of  4-l\ir|)Ose  Pace  Cream.   I  enclose   IOC  to 
cover  the  cost  of  packing  and  mailing. 


NAME 


.STATE, 


In  Canada,  ;;rite  Lady  Either.  Toronto,  Ontario 


<Wk«M 


Nan  Grey  and  Richard  Cromwell,  as  Kathy  and  Kit 
Marshall,  are  back  on  the  air  in  the  serial  drama, 
Those  We  Love— and  that's  good  news  to  many  a 
listener.  Left,  the  Skipper,  alias  J.  D.,  gives 
his  daddy,  Clifford  Barbour  (Barton  Yarborough), 
a  pre-bedtime  reading  job  in  One  Man's  Family. 


Cedric  Foster,  Yankee  network 
commentator,  has  a  startling 
answer  for  people  who  ask  him 
how   he    got   his   start   in   radio. 


LOOK  for  some  changes  soon  on  the 
three  programs  that  feature 
*  Johnny,  the  pint-sized  call-boy. 
Vick  Knight,  dynamic  young  radio 
director  who  is  credited  with  having 
built  up  many  a  program  to  the  heights 
of  popularity,  has  been  signed  up  to 
do  a  job  of  reconstruction  on  all  three 
of  these  shows — and  incidentally,  to 
originate  a  couple  of  new  broadcasts 
in  the  fall  for  some  other  sponsors. 

*  *         * 

Half  of  Ellery  Queen  was  married 
on  July  4.  If  that  sounds  peculiar, 
remember  that  Ellery  Queen,  the  fam- 
ous detective,  is  really  two  people — 
Manfred  B.  Lee  and  Frederic  Dannay, 
who  write  the  mystery  stories  and 
radio  scripts  in  collaboration.  It  was 
Manfred  Lee  who  got  married,  and 
the  bride  is  Kaye  Brinker,  Hollywood 
radio  writer,  actress  and  director. 

*  *         * 

It's  like  old  times  to  hear  the  Mills 
Brothers  on  the  air  once  more.  In 
case  you've  missed  them  so  far,  you 
can  tune  them  in  on  the  Blue  network, 
Sundays  at  6:45  p.  m.,  EWT.  Strictly 
speaking,    of   course,   they're   not   all 


brothers  any  longer — as  you'll  re- 
member, death  broke  up  the  original 
quartet,  and  the  father  of  all  the  boys 
stepped  in  to  take  the  place  of  the 
one  who  died. 

*  *.         * 

Clara,  Lu,  and  Em  are  some  more 
old-timers  making  their  return  to  the 
air.  These  three  talkative  house- 
wives, played  by  Louise  Starkey  Mead, 
Harriet  Allyn  and  Helen  King  Mit- 
chell, are  so  far  being  heard  only  on 
a  small  CBS  network,  but  here's  hop- 
ing they'll  soon  go  coast-to-coast. 

*  *         * 
BOSTON — Nine  out  of  ten  people 

meeting  a  news  commentator  for  the 
first  time  are  sure  to  ask,  "How  does 
a  news  commentator  get  his  start?" 
At  least,  that's  the  opinion  of  Cedric 
Foster,  whose  analyses  of  current 
events  are  heard  on  the  Yankee  and 
Mutual  networks. 

Foster  usually  looks  the  questioner 
straight  in  the  eye  and  says  with  a 
very  serious  face,  "I  was  manager  of 
a  radio  station,  so  I  had  the  power  to 
put  myself  on  Continued  on  page  6 
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It's  from  Edna . . . 


She  and  Bob  have 

Broken 

Up" 


1  he  poor  darling !  I  thought  y 
they  were  as  good  as  engaged,  f^ 
What's  the  trouble?" 

"She  doesn't  give  any  specific 
reason.  Just  says  that  he'd  been 
acting  indifferent  'for  some  time — 
then  last  week  he  up  and  married  some- 
body else.  But  that  isn't  the  worst  of  it! 
She  lost  her  job  again." 

Aunt  Vi's  face  fell.  "It  doesn't  sound 
possible!  Every  letter  told  how  well  she 
was  doing.  Getting  such  a  nice  position 
seemed  our  reward  for  all  the  sacrifices 
we  made  to  put  her  through  college." 

Mrs.  Black's  hand  trembled:  "Well, 
there  it  is.  You  can  read  the  letter  your- 
self. Poor  dear." 

"But  doesn't  she  give  any  reason  ?" 

"No,  just  says  that  Mr.  Brownley  told 
her  they  wanted  an  older  woman." 

-  "Well,  one  thing  I'm  certain  of,"  said 
Aunt  Vi,  with  finality,  "it  wasn't  Edna's 
fault.  It  simply  couldn't  be!" 

You  May  Not  Know 

But  it  was  Edna's  fault  .  .  .  just  as  it 
can  be  the  fault  of  countless  other  wom- 
en. And  like  so  many  of  these  women, 
Edna  was  the  last  to  suspect  it. 

Halitosis  (bad  breath)  may  endanger 
every  social  charm,  every  business  talent. 


The  msidi- 
ou  s    thing 
about  it  is  that 
the   victim    may 
not  be  aware  of  its 
presence.  Who  would  blame 
a  man  for  losing  interest  in  a  woman, 
or  an  employer  for  "easing  out"  an  em- 
ployee with  that  kind  of  a  breath  ? 

Don't  Risk  Offending 

Isn't  it  foolish  to  run  the  risk  of  offend- 
ing this  way  when  there  is  an  easy  and 
delightful  precaution  against  it? 

Simply  rinse  the  mouth  with  Listerine, 
notable  for  its  amazing  antiseptic  power. 
Almost  immediately  the  breath  becomes 
fresher,  sweeter,  less  likely  to  offend. 

While  some  cases  of  halitosis  are  of 
systemic  origin,  it  is  the  opinion  of  some 


authorities  that 
most  cases  are 
caused  by  bacterial  fer- 
mentation of  tiny  food  particles  on  teeth, 
mouth  and  gum  surfaces. 

Listerine  Antiseptic,  because  it  is 
liquid,  spreads  far  and  quickly  halts  such 
fermentation,  then  overcomes  the  odors 
that  fermentation  causes.  If  you  want  to 
put  your  best  foot  forward,  never,  never 
omit  the  Listerine  Antiseptic  precaution. 
Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A    CHALLENGE 

We'll  make  a  little  wager  with  you  that  if 
you  try  one  tube  of  the  new  Listerine 
Tooth  Paste,  you'll  come  back  for  more. 


LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC  for  oral  hygiene 
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MARY  ANDERSON  In  Paramount' s 
"Bahama  Passage"  uses  GLOVER'S 

Use  GLOVER'S,  with  Massage, 
for  Loose  Dandruff,  Excessive 
Falling  Hair  and  Itchy  Scalp! 

WE  want  you  to  prove  to  yourself  that 
Glover's  famous  application  will  help 
you  have  more  attractive  hair!  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  have  used 
Glover's  for  many  years,  and  their  continued 
use  shows  that  Glover's  gets  results!  Try 
GLOVER'S  with  massage,  for  Dandruff,  Itchy 
Scalp,  anc  Excessive  Falling  Hair.  You'll  actu- 
ally feel  the  exhilarating  effect,  instantly.  Ask 
your  Druggist  for  Glover's  Mange  Medicine 
and  the  new  GLO-VER  Beauty  Soap  Shampoo. 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 

Send  today  for  generous  complete  FREE  appli- 
cation of  GLOVER'S  MANGE  MEDICINE 
and  the  new  GLO-VER  Beauty  Soap 
SHAMPOO,  in  hermetically  sealed  bottles  (by 
coupon  only.)  Informative  booklet  on  Scien- 
tific Care  of  Scalp  and  Hair, 
included  FREE! 


GLOVE  R'S 


GLOVER'S,  Depu_5J59_  460  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y. 
Send  FREE  samples,  Glover's  Mange  Medicine 
and  new  Shampoo.  I  enclose  10<  to  cover  pack- 
aging, handling  and  postage. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


Continued  from  page  4 
the  air." 

That  isn't  true,  however.  The  fact 
is  that  Foster  was  selected  to  be  a 
commentator  because  all  his  life  had 
been  devoted  to  the  pursuit  and  study 
of  world  news.  He  had  been  a  globe- 
trotter and  newspaper  man  for  some 
twenty  years  before  he  entered  radio. 

He's  a  native  of  Connecticut  and  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth.  His  news- 
paper career  first  took  him  from 
Connecticut  to  California  and  back 
again,  then  to  Europe  and  after  that 
to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  where  he 
lived  for  some  time,  gaining  knowl- 
edge that  is  immensely  valuable  in 
these  war-time  days.  He  made  his 
radio  debut  seven  years  ago,  and  was 
first  heard  only  locally,  but  his  back- 
ground of  experience  and  travel  gave 
his  broadcasts  such  an  air  of  authority 
that  he  soon  became  a  New  England 
favorite,  and  the  Yankee  and  Mutual 
networks  made  arrangements  to  have 
him  heard  coast  to  coast. 

Foster  now  lives  in  Concord,  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  his  great-grand- 
father fought  during  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  He  was  married  in  1921  to 
Marguerite  Lane  of  Butler,  Misssouri, 
and  now  the  Fosters  have  two  daugh- 
ters— Shirley,  twenty,  and  Sarah  Ann, 
sixteen.  Most  nights  the  four  of 
them  can  be  found  gathered  around 
the  bridge  table.  They're  all  such  ex- 
pert players  that  about  the  only  house 
guest  with  courage  to  take  a  hand  is 
their  teacher  and  friend,  Ely  Culbert- 
son. 

One  of  the  commentator's  most 
cherished  possessions  is  the  medal  of 
distinction  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa,  na- 
tional Greek  education  society,  which 
he  was  awarded  this  spring  for  "giv- 
ing to  the  Greek  people,  more  than 
any  news  commentator  in  America, 
a  complete  day-to-day  picture  of  the 
Greek-Italian  war." 


Robert  Lunn  presents  the 
Talking  Blues,  his  own  special 
kind  of  music,   over  WSM. 


Meet  Mr.  Meek,  the  comedy  serial, 

may  return  to  the  air  this  fall. 

*  •         * 

With  Bess  Johnson  leading  the  way, 
the  entire  cast  of  The  Story  of  Bess 
Johnson  marched  into  Red  Cross 
headquarters  the  other  day  to  donate 

their  blood. 

*  *         * 

Jean  Holloway,  who  writes  most  of 
the  dramatic  spots  on  Kate  Smith's 
variety  program  and  also  works  in 
the  CBS  script  department,  was  mar- 
ried last  month  to  Fred  L.  Benson, 
musician's  rank,  United  States  Navy. 
The  groom  is  stationed  at  the  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Station  in  Illi- 
nois, but  Jean  will  continue  living  in 
New  York  for  the  duration,  carrying 
out  her  writing  assignments  for  Kate 

Smith  and  CBS. 

*  *         * 

Gertrude  Berg,  author-star  of  The 
Goldbergs,  has  given  up  city  life 
and  moved  to  a  house  in  Bedford 
Hills,  N.  Y.  She  bought  the  house 
and  a  twenty-five-acre  estate  several 
months  ago  and  has  been  having  a 
wonderful  time  supervising  its  re- 
building and  modernization. 

*  *         • 

The  Arch  Obolers  are  the  parents  of 
a  five  pound  one  ounce  son,  born  last 


! 
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month  in  Hollywood.     It's  their  first 

baby. 

*  *         * 

It's  Francis  X.  'Bushman,  the  screen 
idol  of  former  days,  who  plays  John 
Marshall  in  Those  We  Love,  the  pop- 
ular serial  drama  which  has  returned 
to  the  air  once  more,  this  time  as  the 
summer  replacement  for  Eddie  Cantor 
on  NBC  Wednesday  nights.  The  rest 
of  the  cast  is  about  the  same  as  it  was 
when  Those  We  Love  was  on  the  air 
before:  Nan  Grey  as  Kathy,  Richard 
Cromwell  as  Kit,  Donald  Woods  as 
Dr.  Leslie  Foster,  Ann  Todd  as  Amy 
Foster,  Mary  Gordon  as  Mrs.  Emmett, 
Helen  Wood  as  Elaine  Dascom,  Alma 
Kruger  as  Aunt  Emily,  and  Virginia 
Sale  as  Martha,  the  maid.  A  new- 
comer is  Anne  Stone  as  Lydia  Den- 
nison. 

*  *  * 

Irene  Beasley's  song,  "I've  Got  a 
Job  to  do  for  Uncle  Sam,"  which  was 
introduced  on  the  Army  Hour,  is  be- 
ing used  as  the  musical  theme  of  the 
Civilian  Defense  broadcasts  on  a  New 

York  City  station. 

*  *         * 

Two  people  who  had  a  dream  and 
made  it  come  true  are  Jeanette  Nolan 
and  John  Mclntire.  Six  years  ago 
Jeanette  and  John,  who  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mclntire  away  from  the  micro- 
phone, gave  up  successful  careers  as 
radio  actress  and  actor,  and  headed 
for  the  valley  of  the  Yaak  River  in 
northwestern  Montana.  It  was  almost 
a  necessity  then,  for  John's  health  was 
not  very  good.  They  built  a  log 
cabin  in  a  section  which  was  so  wild 
it  had  only  been  opened  to  home- 
steaders as  late  as  1914,  and  settled 
down  to  a  rugged  existence  of  shoot- 
ing deer  and  other  game,  pitching  hay 
and  hauling  wood,  and  enduring 
temperatures  which  sometimes  drop- 
ped to  fifteen  below  zero.  They 
loved  it. 

The  time  came  when  they  had  to 
return  to  New  York  to  make  another 
financial  stake  in  radio.  But  all  the 
while  they  were  dashing  from  re- 
hearsal to  broadcast — and  for  the  past 
two  years  there  have  been  no  actors 
busier  than  John  and  Jeanette — they 
kept  one  goal  steadfastly  before  them. 
As  soon  as  they  could  they'd  give  up 
radio  work  and  go  back  to  the  Yaak 
Valley.  The  arrival  of  a  baby  daugh- 
ter, Holly,  only  strengthened  that  re- 
solve. Continued  on  page  79 
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Don  White,  of  WIND,  wanted 
to  see  the  world — so  he  be- 
came  a    singer   on    the    radio. 


"Ifcrfectly  Mated...aM 'Perfectly Miserable 


HOW  A  YOUNG  WIFE  OVERCAME  THE 

"ONE  NEGLECT" 

THAT  RUINS  SO  MANY  MARRIAGES 


I.  Everyone  called  us  "the  ideal  couple."  At  first,  we  were.  .  .ideally  happy. 
But  gradually,  Chet  neglected  me  .  .  .  more  and  more.  I  was  miserable  .  .  . 


2.  One  morning,  my  chum  found  me  crying. 
I  didn't  want  to,  but  she  made  me  tell  my 
troubles.  Then  .  . .  "Little  silly,"  she  scolded, 
"it's  happened  often.  The  loveliest  girl  can 
lose  her  husband  if  she's  guilty  of  one  neglect. 
Carelessness  about  feminine  hygiene  (intimate 
personal  cleanliness)."  Then  she  explained  . . . 


3.  "My  doctor,"  she  told  me,  "recommends 
Lysol  disinfectant  —  and  here's  why.  Lysol 
cleanses  thoroughly  and  deodorizes,  too.  Yet 
it's  so  gentle  it  won't  harm  sensitive  tissues — 
just  use  it  according  to  the  easy  directions  on 
the  Lysol  bottle.  Generations  of  iwomen  have 
used  Lysol  for  personal  hygiene." 


4.  Thanks  lo  her,  I  use  Lysol  regularly.  It  is  so 
easy  to  use,  so  inexpensive.  Today,  Chet  and 
I  are  ideally  happy,  once  more!  More  women 
ought  to  know  about  Lysol  disinfectant. 


For  new  FREE  booklet   (in  plain  wrapper)  about  Feminine  Hygiene,   send   postcard 
or  letter  for  Booklet    R.  M.-942.     Address  Lehn  &  Fink,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Check  this  with  your  Doctor 

Lysol  is  NON-CAUSTIC  — gentle  and 
efficient  in  proper  dilution.  Contains  no 
free  alkali.  It  is  not  carbolic  acid. 
EFFECTIVE — a  powerful  germicide, ac- 
tive in  presence  of  organic  matter  (such 
as  mucus,  serum,  etc.).  SPREADING — 
Lysol  solutions  spread  and  thus  virtu- 
ally search  out  germs  in  deep  crevices. 
ECONOMICAL— small  bottle  makes  al- 
most 4  gallons  of  solution  for  feminine 
hygiene.  CLEANLY  ODOR— disappears 
after  use.  LASTING— Lysol  keeps  full 
strength  indefinitely,  no  matter  how 
often  it  is  uncorked. 
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By    DR.    GRACE    GREGORY 


PERFUMES,  cologne,  and  all  the 
lovely  toilet  fragrances  are  won- 
derful morale  builders,  especially 
these  hot  summer  days.  The  great 
perfume  houses  realize  this,  and  they 
are  really  doing  wonders  in  their  ef- 
forts to  make  our  favorite  fragrances 
available  to  us  at  prices  we  can  afford. 
True,  we  may  have  some  difficulty  in 
getting  importations  when  our  pres- 
ent stock  is  gone.  But  right  here  at 
home  we  have  artists  in  perfume  sec- 
ond to  none,  and  this  season  brings  us 
the  usual  variety  of  new  odeurs. 

First,  remember  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  have  several  fragrances.  By  all 
means  match  those  that  you  are  using 
at  the  same  time — perfume,  toilet 
water,  dusting  powder,  and  so  on. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  change  from 
time  to  time,  or  you  and  your  friends 
will  cease  to  be  aware  of  the  fra- 
grance. It  is  a  simple  psychological 
fact  that  when  we  become  accustomed 
to  any  odor,  however  beautiful,  we 
literally  cease  to  smell  it. 

Remember  always  that  perfumes 
must  be  subtle.  Most  men  say  they 
dislike  to  have  a  perfume  meet  them 
head-on.  They  feel  that  it  should 
linger  like  a  lovely  memory  after  you 
have  passed  them.  Women  who  select 
one  favorite  perfume  and  stick  to  it 
are  especially  in  danger  of  putting  on 
too  much  as  they  become  less  and  less 
sensitive  to  that  particular  fragrance. 

For  day,  and  for  casual  occasions, 
use  toilet  water  and  Eau  de  Cologne. 
These  are  the  informal  fragrances, 
and  are  much  less  expensive  than  the 
concentrated    perfumes. 

Study  the  most  effective  way  of 
using  fragrances.  One  distinguished 
perfume  authority  cites  with  approval 
the  French  rule,  "Perfume  from  the 
inside  out."  That  is  very  sound. 


<£ 
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HOMMEMY 


The  discriminating  woman  uses  her 
perfumes  subtly  and  cleverly,  says 
Laura  Deane  Dutton,  new  singing  star 
of  the  Blue  Network's  program,  Fif- 
teen Minutes  from  Broadway,  heard 
Mondays,      Wednesdays,     Thursdays. 

"From  the  inside  out"  begins  with 
a  perfumed  bath.  There  are  lovely 
foam  or  bubble  baths  that  cost  from 
10c  to   a   dollar   and  last   for  weeks. 

After  the  bath,  a  perfumed  dusting 
powder,  and  a  perfumed  deodorant 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  Then, 
your  undies.  Keep  sachets,  or  laven- 
der or  spice  balls  in  the  drawers  where 
your  undies  are  kept.  And  when 
you  put  them  on,  spray  lightly  with 
the  toilet  water  or  perfume  for  the 
day.  Your  dress  will  keep  the  fra- 
grance subdued  and  lasting. 

See  to  it  that  your  perfumes  and 
toilet  waters  are  properly  cared  for. 
Keep  them  in  a  cool,  fairly  dark  place. 


'       I 


If  the  sun  slants  across  your  dressing 
table  half  the  day,  that  is  no  place 
for  perfumes.  And  keep  them  stop- 
pered tight. 

There  is  a  trick  with  incense  that  is 
highly  economical.  Buy  some  oriental 
incense  and  burn  a  cone  of  it  in  an 
ash  tray  on  the  floor  of  your  closet, 
with  the  door  shut.  For  quite  a  while 
everything  hanging  in  your  closet  will 
have  a  touch  of  oriental  fragrance  that 
blends  well  with  any  perfume  or  other 
odeur  you  may  be  using. 

DECIDEDLY  the  national  emer- 
gency has  wrought  nothing  but 
good  in  the  field  of  American  fra- 
grances. Our  own  perfume  masters 
have  been  stimulated  to  achieve  new 
heights.  The  first.  American  luxury 
perfume  has  arrived.  A  certain  house 
of  perfumes  and  cosmetics  bought  up 
the  entire  harvest  of  mystery  garde- 
nias and  evoked  a  truly  exquisite  fra- 
grance which  has  set  the  pace  for 
other  perfume  masters. 

By  all  means,  have  your  fragrances 
— they  build  up  the  morale  and  are 
a  necessary  luxury — but  use  them 
discriminated  and  economically. 
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Now  you  can  have  more  alluring  hair 

SILKIER,  SMOOTHER,  EASIER  TO  MANAGE  ! 


*#/* 


Dramatic  simplicity  characterizes  smart  hair-dos.  as  well  as  clothes,  this  Fall.  Before  styling, 
hair  was  shampooed  with  new,  improvetl  Special  Drene.  See  how  silky  and  smooth  it  looks' 


Wonderful  improved  Special  Drene  Shampoo, 

with  hair  conditioner  in  it,  now  leaves  hair  far 

easier  to  arrange  .  .  .  neater,  better  groomed ! 


There's  a  new  beauty  thrill  in  store  for  you 
if  you  haven't  tried  Drene  Shampoo  lately! 
Because  the  new,  improved  Special  Drene' 
now  has  a  wonderful  hair  conditioner  in  it  to 
leave  hair  far  silkier,  smoother  and  easier  to 
manage,  right  after  shampooing!  No  other 
shampoo  equals  this  new  Special  Drene!  No 
other  shampoo  leaves  hair  so  lovely  and  lus- 
trous and  at  the  same  time  so  manageable! 

Unsurpassed  for  removing  dandruff! 

Are  you  bothered  about  removal  of  ugly, 
scaly  dandruff?  You  won't  be  when  you 
shampoo  with  Special  Drene!  For  Drene  re- 


moves that  flaky  dandruff  the  very  first 
lime  you  use  it — and  besides  does  some- 
thing no  soap  shampoo  can  do,  not  even 
those  claiming  to  be  special  "dandruff 
removers."  Drene  reveals  up  to  33%  more 
lustre  than  even  the  finest  soaps  or  soap 
shampoos! 

So,  for  extra  beauty  benefits,  plus  quick 
and  thorough  removal  of  flaky  dandruff,  in- 
sist on  Special  Drene.  Or  ask  for  a  profes- 
^K^m*^^        sional  Drene  shampoo 
^Guaranteed  by*^\       at    your    beauty    shop. 
kGood  Honsekeepine^  Traie  Mark  „,„.  v  s.  Pat  0ff 

'■S^SSSS^  Proeter  &  Gamble 


Don't  rob  your  hair  of  glamour  by  using 
soaps  or  liquid  soap  shampoos  —  which 
always  leave  a  dulling  film  that  dim- 
the  natural  lustre  and  color  brilliance! 
Lse  Drene — the  beauty  shampoo  which 
never  leaves  a  clouding  film.  Instead, 
Drene  reveals  a/>  to  33%  more  I  a  sire'.  I!  e- 
member.  too,  that  Special  Drene  now 
has  hair  conditioner  in  it.  so  it  leaves 
hair  far  silkier,  smoother,  easier  to 
manage — right  after  shampooing! 


Special     DRENE     Shampoo 

with    HAIR    CONDITIONER    added 
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First  a  child  prodigy,  then  a  high 
school  dance-band  leader,  dark-haired 
and  candid,  and  always  a  rugged  in- 
dividualist— that's  Jerry  Wald.  below, 
Anita  Boyer,  his  auburn-haired  singer. 


'"THE  great  trumpeter,  Bunny  Beri- 
•*-  gan,  compared  by  critics  to  Bix 
Beiderbecke,  died  in  June  at  the 
age  of  thirty-one.  Benny  Goodman, 
Tommy  Dorsey  and  Fred  Waring  are 
helping  to  provide  for  his  widow  and 
two  young  children.  Vido  Musso, 
Benny  Goodman  sax  star,  took  over 
the  Berigan  band. 

»         *         » 

Maxine  Sullivan,  the  smooth  Negro 
singer,  has  remarried  and  retired.  Her 
new  hubby  is  a  doctor.  She  was 
formerly  married  to  John  Kirby. 
Maxine  scored  with  her  swing  ar- 
rangements of  Scotch  ballads.  Inci- 
dentally, John  Kirby's  South  Ameri- 


By      KEN      ALDEN 

can  tour  was  cancelled  and  Kirby 
may  enlist  in  the  army. 

*  *         * 

Two  new  members  of  the  Navy  are 
Ensign  Orrin  Tucker  and  Lt.  Eddy 
Duchin.  Tucker's  band  has  disbanded 
but  trumpeter  Lew  Sherwood  wilr 
lead  Duchin's  aggregation. 

*  .*         * 
Phonograph  records  retailing  at  35 

and  50  cents  are  still  being  made  and 
sold  by  Decca  and  will  continue  on 
the  market  in  slightly  reduced  quan- 
tities, despite  rumors  to  the  contrary. 


Moonlight  Serenade  headliners — 
Glenn  Miller,  Ray  Eberle,  Marion 
Hutton,  Tex  Beneke — heard  on  CBS. 


THIS  CHANGING  WORLD:  Joe 
Howard  has  replaced  Tommy  Farr  in 
Woody  Herman's  trombone  section. 
Jerry  Rosa,  Woody's  veteran  sax  man, 
has  joined  the  air  corps  and  Walter 
Nims  has  taken  his  place.  Woody  is 
now  playing  in  Hollywood's  Pal- 
ladium. .  .  .  Les  Hite's  band  returns 
to  New  York's  Roseland  Ballroom 
this  summer  .  .  .  Hal  Mclntyre  suc- 
ceeds Claude  Thornhill  at  Glen  Is- 
land Casino  in  September  .  .  .  Sonny 
Dunham  will  be  in  the  new  Ritz 
Brothers  film.  Another  new  movie- 
maker is  Les  Brown  .  .  .  Sammy  Kaye 
is  the  latest  to  succumb  to  a  string 
section.  Harry  James  and  Artie  Shaw 
started  this  trend  and  Tommy  Dorsey 
followed  suit  this  spring.  .  .  .  Glenn 
Miller's  brother,  Herb,  is  leading  a 
new  band  .  .  .  Ralph  Muzzillo,  a  top 
trumpeter,  has  quit  Muggsy  Spanier 
for  Alvino  Rey.  .  .  .  Paul  Laval,  NBC's 
Basin  Street  maestro,  has  changed 
his  last  name  to  Lavalle.  Didn't  like 
having  the  same  name  as  the  French 

Quisling. 

*         *         * 

Dick  Haymes  has  junked  his  band 

and    joined   Benny   Goodman   as   the 

swing   king's  featured   vocalist.   Dick 

Continued  on  page  77 
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"Ihnnk  goodness 
I  need  orange  juice ! 
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"Imagine  the  doctor  saying  I  have 
to  drink  orange  juice.  Why— it  tastes 
better  than  anything! 

"He  says  I  need  it  so  I'll  have  good 
bones  and  nice  teeth. ..so  I'll  grow  big 
and  strong. ..so  I  won't  have  so  many 
colds  and  things. 

"Mother  lets  me  have  it  between- 
meals  too.  She  says  it  won't  spoil  my 
appetite  like  most  sweets. 

"I'm  glad  they  feel  that  way  about 
it.  If  they  didn't,  I  guess  I'd  just  have 
to  yell  for  it!" 

FOR  CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS  ALIKE,  fresh  orange 
juice  is  the  most  practical  natural  source 
of  daily  needed  vitamin  C.  Doctors  will 
advise  amounts  for  infants.  At  six  years, 
children  should  have  as  much  as  grown- 
ups—an 8-ounce  glass  every  day  for  full 
vitamin  C  benefits.  Orange  juice  also  sup- 
plies valuable  quantities  of  vitamins  A, 
Bi  and  G,  calcium  and  other  minerals. 


"Last  year  I  was  just  a 
little  girl  —  orange  juice 
sure  makes  you  growl" 


5untost 


From  Natural  Color  Photographs 

SHOPPING  LESS  OFTEN  THESE  DAYS?  You  can  still 
have  plenty  of  oranges  for  juice  and  sugar- 
saving  sweets!  Just  buy  in  larger  quantities— 
they  keep!  Those  trademarked"Sunkist"are  the 
finest  from  14,500  cooperating  growers. 

1  Have  You  a  Modern  "Juicer"?  A  well- 
designed  reamer  will  help  you  get 
more  juice  from  oranges  —  quicker. 
Select  one  with  a  large,  "orange-size"  reaming  cone 
and  ample  bowl.  The  "Sunkist"  glass  reamer 
(illustrated)  is  famous  for  its  efficiency.  Available 
nearly  everywhere.  Priced  low.  Millions  sold.  The 
Sunkist  Juicit,  electric  extractor  for  home  use,  will 
be  back  after  the  war. 


Sunkist 

California  Oranges 

Best  for  Juice  •atu/Sww  u**/ 

Copr..  1942.  California  Fruit  Growers  Kxchanse 

"Hedda  Hopper's  Hollywood"-Many  CBS 
Stations-6:15  P.M.,E.T.-Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
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KEEP  FIT  AND  FEEL  BETTER 


f,  don't  think  you  have  to 

SHUN  WATER! 


DO  KEEP  EXTRA  CLEAN.  TAKE  A 

LUKEWARM    SHOWER,  TUB  OR 

SPONGE  6ATH  EVERY  DAY. 


„  PONT  GET  OVERTIRED  OR 
LOSE  SLEEP! 


V-"l 


DO  GET  EIGHT  HOURS'  SLEEP 
EVERY  NIGHTl 


3    IP  YOU'RE  CONSTIPATED  ON 
'  THOSE  "CERTAIN  DAySl_ 

f.  Fruit^     £.Green  Vegetables 


■ 


DO  EAT  PLENTY  OF  ROUGHAGE  FOODS, 
DRINK  PLENTY  OF  WATER.' 


IF  YOU  RE  ON  YOUR  FEET  ALL 
DAY- DO  THIS  WHEN  YOU  GET 
HOME. 


IF  YOU  SIT  ALL  DAY  AT  WORK- 
DO  THIS  WHEN  YOU  GET  HOME. 


i£     DON'T  CUT  OUT  GOOD  TIMES 
V*         AND  MOPE  AT  HOME! 


LIE  ON  YOUR  BACK  AND  PRETEND 
TO  PEDAL  A  BICYCLE  FOR  5 
MINUTES* 


WALK  ON  HANDS  AND  FEET  FOR 
A  FEW  MINUTES* 


DO  ENJOY  PARTIES  WITHOUT 
'JITTERBUGGING"0R 
GETTING  OVERTIRED. 


J{  PONT  USE  NAPKINS  THAT  CHAFE ! 


PONT  WEAR  NAPKINS  TOO  LONG! 


IF  YOU  STILL  HAVE  SEVERE  PAIN  EVEN 
AFTER  FOLLOWING  THESE  HINTS- 


DO  BE  SURE  YOUR  SANITARY 
NAPKIN  IS  AS  SOFT  AS  POSSIBLE.' 


DO  CHANGE  NAPKINS  OFTEN 
TO  BE  SURE  OF  COMFORT.' 


DO  SEE  YOUR  DOCTOR1. 
fiS.    FOR  MANY  MORE  HINTS  ON  HOW 
TO  K£EP  FIT,  WRITE  ADDRESS  BELOW* 


*FREE  booklet:  "YOU   AND  THOSE  CERTAIN  DAYS' 

Write  Educational  Dept.,  The  Personal  Products  Corp.,  Milltown,  N.  J. 
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Modess 


-the  fluff-type  napkin  that  3  out  of  every  4  women  found— 


Softer 


He  united— and  automatically  I 
smiled  back,  and  was  rewarded 
by  seeing  him  Hush  with  pleasure. 


HAD  just  finished  serving  coffee 
and  cookies  to  a  tableful  of 
soldiers  when  I  glanced  up — it  was 
as  if  something  had  pulled  my  gaze 
in  that  direction,  really — and  saw 
him.  He  was  standing  a  few  feet 
away,  quite  oblivious  of  all  the 
laughter  and  music  that  swirled 
around  in  that  crowded  room.  His 
uniform  was  clean  and  pressed,  his 
face  shone  with  sun  and  health  and 
scrubbing  with  army  soap,  and  in 
his  hands  he  held  his  overseas  cap 
and  a  neatly  wrapped  parcel.  He 
was  watching  me.  As  our  eyes  met 
he  smiled — timidly,  and  so  briefly 
that  almost  at  once  he  was  solemn 
again. 

Automatically, 
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I    smiled    back — 


and  was  rewarded  by  seeing  his 
clear,  ruddy  skin  flush  even  brighter 
with  pleasure,  like  a  child's  when 
you  hand  it  a  sweet.  With  two  long- 
legged  steps,  he'd  crossed  the  space 
between  us. 

"I  was  afraid  —  maybe  —  you 
mightn't  remember  me  —  Miss 
Neale." 

He  brought  the  words  out  in  little 
rushes  and  pauses,   as  if  he  didn't 


have  quite  enough  breath. 

"Of  course  I  remember  you,"  I 
said.  "You're  Private  George 
Blakely,  from  Camp  Upton,  and  you 
were  here  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 
We  danced  together,  and  talked." 

"You  do  remember!"  he  said  de- 
lightedly. 

"I  couldn't  forget  anyone  as  nice 
as  you."  I'd  intended  to  sound  light, 
bantering —  (Continued  on  page  74 
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How  selfish  she  had  been!  She  had  accepted  every- 
thing, but  gave  nothing  in  return,  never  realizing 
that  true  happiness  must  be  paid  for  with  sorrow 


THE  second  time 
we  were  out  to- 
gether, Eric  told 
me  he  loved  me.  I 
laughed     at    him — 
laughed    because 
suddenly     I     found 
myself    wanting    to 
believe  him.     "How  do  you  know?" 
I  said. 

He  smiled  too,  and  passed  off  my 
laughter,  but  there  was  a  stubborn 
set  to  his  jaw.  "I  know,"  he  said  in 
his  deep  voice.  "I  think  about  you 
most  of  the  time,  and  I'm  always 
in  a  hurry  when  I'm  going  to  see 
you." 

"That  may  not  mean  anything 
particularly,"  I  said. 

"But  it  does.  You'll  know  it  does, 
after  we're  married." 

At  the  word  "married"  I  stiffened. 
Very  emphatically,  I  said,  "I'm  not 
going  to  marry  anyone  for  a  long 
time.     Maybe  never." 

Later,  after  Eric  had  brought  me 
home  to  the  house  where  I  lived 
with  my  father,  I  didn't  feel  like 
sleeping,  so  I  went  out  into  the 
garden  and  sat  on  a  bench  there, 
thinking.  Thinking,  I  must  admit, 
about  Eric.  He  was  tall  and  dark, 
and  when  he  moved  there  was  some- 
thing purposeful  about  him.  Not 
grace,  but  a  kind  of  economy  of 
movement,  so  that  after  a  while  it 
was  fun  to  watch  him.  And  I  liked 
the  way  his  mind  worked,  and  his 
poise,  and  the  way  he  talked. 

"But  I  don't  want  to  marry  him," 
my  thoughts  said,  over  and  over.  "I 


don't  want  to  marry  anyone." 

I  couldn't  entirely  understand  it, 
myself.  Perhaps  a  psychologist 
could  have  found  a  name  for  this 
deep  inner  reluctance  to  surrender 
myself  to  another  person.  It  was 
an  emotional  reluctance,  much  more 
than  a  physical  one.  Ever  since  I 
was  a  little  girl — ever  since  I  had 
seen  my  father's  soul  wither  and 
shrink  inside  him  when  my  mother 
ran  away  with  another  man —  I  had 
said  to  myself,  "It  must  never  hap- 
pen to  me.  I  must  never  put  my 
happiness  into  the  hands  of  anyone 
but  myself,  to  crush  and  throw 
away." 

Other  people  could  do  such  dread- 
ful things  to  you.  They  could  invade 
your  life,  change  it,  soil  it.  Even 
a  marriage  which  did  not  end  in  a 
tragedy  like  that  of  my  father's 
could  become  sordid,  weary.  In  fact, 
it  seemed  to  me,  most  marriages  set- 
tled into  a  routine  of  what  some- 
one had  once  called  "quiet  despera- 
tion." They  became  treadmill  affairs, 
as  colorless  as  a  prison. 

When  at  last  I  left  the  garden, 
that  night,  and  went  into  the  house, 
my  resolution  not  to  let  myself 
marry  Eric  was  unchanged. 

But  all  the  same,  I  could  not  keep 
the  world  from  being  a  different 
place  from  then  .on.  The  summer 
was  more  glorious,  the  sun  shone 
more  brightly,  the  birds  sang  more 
loudly.  And  although  I  refused  to 
go  out  with  Eric  the  next  time  he 
called,  and  the  time  after  that,  it 
seemed    I    could    not    avoid    him. 


Written  by  John  Baxter,  this  story 
was  suggested  by  an  original  radio  script 
first  broadcast  on  Kate  Smith's  CBS 
Variety    Program    heard    Friday    nights. 


Wherever  I  went  in  our  little  Con- 
necticut town,  sooner  or  later  he  was 
there  too,  looking  at  me  with  a 
challenging  expression  that  said, 
"Haven't  you  changed  your  mind 
yet?    But  you  will." 

I  tried  going  out  with  him  when 
he  asked  me,  just  to  prove  to  my- 
self that  I  was  not  afraid  of  him,  and 
for  two  weeks  we  were  together 
every  evening,  driving  in  his  car, 
dancing  somewhere,  going  into  the 
city  to  the  theater.  And  the  atmos- 
phere between  us  became  like  the 
atmosphere  over  a  valley  just  be- 
fore the  thunderstorm  breaks. 

Something  was  going  to  happen, 
and  I  had  stopped  trying  to  avoid 
it.    I  wanted  it  to  happen. 

He  brought  me  home  late  one  eve- 
ning, after  Father  had  gone  to  bed. 
He  opened  the  door  of  the  car  on  his 
side  and  walked  around  to  let  me 
out.  He  put  his  arm  around  me 
tightly.  I  could  feel  the  hardness  of 
his  body  and  the  insistence  of  his 
arm,  and  I  said  breathlessly,  "Good 
night,  Eric."    But  he  shook  his  head. 

"I'm  hungry,  Maggie.  Do  you 
suppose  you  could  find   something 
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He  kissed  me  very  hard,  very  close. 
I   could  feel  Eric's  heart   beating. 


to  eat  in  your  kitchen?" 

The  kitchen  was  warm  and  bright 
and  smelled  good.  We  pulled  out  the 
pots  and  pans  and  made  some 
scrambled  eggs.  I  made  toast. 
Then  we  found  a  bottle  of  milk  and 
I  poured  two  big  glasses. 

Afterwards  we  went  into  the  liv- 
ing room  and  played  the  phono- 
graph softly.  There  was  one  record 
we  played,  a  song  of  Brahms',  that 
I  can  still  hear  whenever  I  think 
of  that  moment. 

Eric  put  on  a  record,  then  came 
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and  sat  beside  me  on  the  sofa.  The 
light  was  behind  him,  so  that  his 
big  ears  looked  bigger  than  they 
were. 

"Maggie?"  he  said. 

"Yes?" 

The  music  flowed  along. 

He  kissed  me.  Very  hard,  very 
close.  I  could  feel  his  heart  beat- 
ing. I  could  feel  his  head  rough 
against  my  face.  I  could  feel  the 
bones  in  it,  and  the  stiffness. of  his 
beard.  .  .  .  When  he  let  me  go,  the 
light  in  the  room  was  hazy. 

"Will  you  marry  me,  Maggie?"  he 
said.  The  words  were  quick  and 
jerky  as  though  they  were  torn 
from  him  against  his  will.  I  can  still 


hear  them,  with  that  song  filling  the 
stillness  behind  them. 

"Yes,"  I  whispered.    "Yes!    Yes!" 

Two  weeks  later  we  were  married. 
My  father  gave  us  furniture,  and 
Eric's  family,  out  in  Indiana,  sent 
some  lovely  old  jewelry  to  me.  His 
mother  came  on  for  the  wedding. 

Eric  had  a  good  job,  so  we  started 
out  well — a  nice  house,  a  good  car, 
everything  I  could  want. 

For  months  and  months  I  loved 
it.  Our  house  was  new  .and  pretty, 
I  liked  the  novelty  of  housework, 
the  trips  to  the  village  to  meet  Eric 
at  the  train  and  to  do  the  shopping. 
Our  friends  all  thought  it  was 
wonderful.    I  Continued  on  page  53 
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How  selfish  she  had  been!  She  had  accepted  every- 
thing, hut  gave  nothing  in  return,  never  realizing 
that  true  happiness  must  he  paid  for  with  sorrow 
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don't  want  to  marry  anyone. 

I  couldn't  entirely  understand  it, 
myself.  Perhaps  a  psychologist 
could  have  found  a  name  for  this 
deep  inner  reluctance  to  surrender 
myself  to  another  person.  It  was 
an  emotional  reluctance,  much  more 
than  a  physical  one.  Ever  since  I 
was  a  little  girl — ever  since  I  had 
seen  my  father's  soul  wither  and 
shrink  inside  him  when  my  mother 
ran  away  with  another  man —  I  had 
said  to  myself,  "It  must  never  hap- 
pen to  me.  I  must  never  put  my 
happiness  into  the  hands  of  anyone 
but  myself,  to  crush  and  throw 
away." 

Other  people  could  do  such  dread- 
ful things  to  you.  They  could  invade 
your  life,  change  it,  soil  it.  Even 
a  marriage  which  did  not  end  in  a 
tragedy  like  that  of  my  father's 
could  become  sordid,  weary.  In  fact, 
it  seemed  to  me,  most  marriages  set- 
tled into  a  routine  of  what  some- 
one had  once  called  "quiet  despera- 
tion." They  became  treadmill  affairs, 
as  colorless  as  a  prison. 

When  at  last  I  left  the  garden, 
that  night,  and  went  into  the  house, 
my  resolution  not  to  let  myself 
marry  Eric  was  unchanged. 

But  all  the  same,  I  could  not  keep 
the  world  from  being  a  different 
place  from  then  .on.  The  summer 
was  more  glorious,  the  sun  shone 
more  brightly,  the  birds  sang  more 
loudly.  And  although  I  refused  to 
go  out  with  Eric  the  next  time  he 
called,  and  the  time  after  that,  it 
seemed    I    could    not    avoid    him. 


Written  by  John 
was  suggested  by  an  original  radio  script 
first  broadcast  on  Kate  Smith's  CBS 
Variety    Program    heard    Friday    nights. 


Wherever  I  went  in  our  little  Con- 
necticut town,  sooner  or  later  he  was 
there  too,  looking  at  me  with  a 
challenging  expression  that  said, 
"Haven't  you  changed  your  mind 
yet?    But  you  will." 

I  tried  going  out  with  him  when 
he  asked  me,  just  to  prove  to  my- 
self that  I  was  not  afraid  of  him,  and 
for  two  weeks  we  were  together 
every  evening,  driving  in  his  car, 
dancing  somewhere,  going  into  the 
city  to  the  theater.  And  the  atmos- 
phere between  us  became  like  the 
atmosphere  over  a  valley  just  be- 
fore the  thunderstorm  breaks. 

Something  was  going  to  happen, 
and  I  had  stopped  trying  to  avoid 
it.    I  wanted  it  to  happen. 

He  brought  me  home  late  one  eve- 
ning, after  Father  had  gone  to  bed. 
He  opened  the  door  of  the  car  on  his 
side  and  walked  around  to  let  me 
out.  He  put  his  arm  around  ntt 
tightly.  I  could  feel  the  hardness  of 
his  body  and  the  insistence  of  M* 
arm,  and  I  said  breathlessly,  "Goc? 
night,  Eric."    But  he  shook  his  head. 

"I'm  hungry,  Maggie.  Do  you 
suppose  you   could   find   something 
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to  eat  in  your  kitchen?" 

The  kitchen  was  warm  and  bright 
and  smelled  good.  We  pulled  out  the 
Pots  and  pans  and  made  some 
scrambled  eggs.  I  made  toast. 
Then  we  found  a  bottle  of  milk  and 
I  poured  two  big  glasses. 
.  Afterwards  we  went  into  the  liv- 
">g  room  and  played  the  phono- 
graph softly.  There  was  one  record 
*e  Played,  a  song  of  Brahms',  that 
1  <*n  still  heai  whenever  I  think 
of  that  moment. 

E"o  put  on  a   record,  then  came 


and  sat  beside  me  on  the  sofa.  The 
light  was  behind  him,  so  that  his 
big  ears  looked  bigger  than  they 
were. 

"Maggie?"  he  said. 

"Yes?" 

The  music  flowed  along. 

He  kissed  me.  Very  hard  very 
close  I  could  feel  his  heart  beat- 
ing I  could  feel  his  head  rough 
against  my  face.  I  could  feel  the 
bones  in  it,  and  the  ^  h» 
beard  .  .  .  When  he  let  me  go,  the 
light  in  the  room  was  hazy. 

"Will  you  marry  me,  Maggie?  he 
said  The  words  were  quick  and 
wky  as  though  they  were  torn 
Sm  him  against  his  wi...  I  can  st..l 


He  kitted  me  yery  hard,  very  clot: 
I  could   feel   Eric's   heart   beating. 


hear  them,  with  that  song  filling  the 
stillness  behind  them. 

"Yes,"  I  whispered.    "Yes!    Yes!" 

Two  weeks  later  wc  were  married. 
My  father  gave  us  furniture,   ■•"•t 
Eric's  family,  out   in   Indiana,  sent 
some  lovely  old  jewelry  to 
mother  came  on  for  the  wedding 

Eric  had  a  good  job,  so  we  started 
out  well— a  nice  house,  a  good  car, 
everything  I  could  want. 

For  months  and  months  I  lOVIW 
it.  Our  house  was  new  and  pretty, 
I  liked  the  novelty  of  housework, 
the  trips  to  the  village  to  meet  Kr  Ic 
at  the  train  and  to  do  the  shopping 
Our  friends  all  thought  it  was 
wonderful.  I  roniinued  cm  page  53 
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THE  English  class  was  reading 
Shakespeare.  Edie  Gray  was 
reading  aloud  from  "Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  and  the  rest  of  the  class  was 
following  the  text,  turning  pages  in 
unison,  some  of  them  grinning  se- 
cretly  at   Edie's   fervent  rendition. 

It  was  some  time  since  Peggy 
Young  had  turned  a  page.  Her 
head  was  bowed  over  her  book,  her 
soft,  blonde  hair  falling  forward  a 
little,  masking  her  face.  Her  mind 
was  not  on  Shakespeare. 

Peggy  was  thinking  of  Carter 
Trent.  Since  that  evening,  some 
months  before,  when  she  and  a 
number  of  other  girls  had  gone  to 
the  Army  Camp  near  Elmwood  to 
a  U.S.O.  dance  and  Peggy  had  met 
Carter,  she  had  thought  of  little 
else.  She  had  not  known  who  he 
was  then.  She  had  known  only 
that  he  was  tall  and  handsome  and, 
somehow,  very  gentle  and  pleasant 
and  that  it  was  more  fun  to  be  with 
him  than  with^any  of  the  other  boys 
she  had  ever  known. 

At  first,  she  had  thought  mostly 
about  the  way  he  looked  and  the 
way  his  voice  sounded  and  how 
lovely  and  different  it  felt,  when  he 
touched  her  hand  accidentally,  or 
put  his  arm  around  her  when  they 
danced.  But  now  there  was  more 
to  think  about.    Now  she  knew  she 


"Darling — Peggy,"  he  whispered, 
his  lips  brushing  her  ear.  "I 
love  you.     Will  you  marry  me?" 
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Tears  of  happiness  came  to  Peggy's  eyes  as  he  put  the  ring  on  her  finger. 
It  was  sweet  to  be  young  and  in  love,  heedless  of  tomorrow's  heartache 


was  in  love  with  him  and  she  knew 
he  loved  her.  And — she  knew  who 
he  was,  now. 

Oddly,  Peggy  had  been  less  ex- 
cited and  thrilled  and  delighted  over 
the  knowledge  than  her  friends.  Edie, 
Peggy's  best  friend,  had  promptly 
gone  off  into  nights  of  imagination, 
picturing  Peggy  floating  through 
vast  drawing  rooms  and  acting  like 
a  queen  and  scattering  hundred  dol- 
lar bills  as  if  they  were  confetti. 

Actually,  Peggy  had  been  a  little 
confused,  when  she  learned  that 
this  simple,  unassuming  young 
Army  private  was  the  only  son  and 
heir  of  the  prominent  and  extremely 
wealthy  Trents  of  Chicago.  Her  first 
feeling  was  one  of  relief,  because  she 
had  worried  a  little  about  his  spend- 
ing so  much  money  on  her.  Her 
next  reaction  was  one  of  doubt  and 
perplexity.  She  had  felt  at  a  loss, 
almost  timid  with  Carter,  afraid  she 
would  seem  gauche  and  provincial 
beside  the  people  he  had  always 
known.  But  Carter  had  made  he" 
see  that  it  was  precisely  because 
she  was  not  like  his  friends  that  he 
had  been  attracted  to  her. 

Edie's  voice  cracked  and  someone 
snickered.  Peggy  looked  up  with 
a  start.  After  glaring  defiantly  at 
the  class,  Edie  resumed  her  dra- 
matic reading  and  Peggy  quickly 
turned  the  pages  of  her  book  until 
she  found  the  place.  But  she  couldn't 
keep  her  mind  on  the  tribulations  of 
the  young  lovers  in  the  play.  Her 
own  concerns  were  too  pressing. 


It  was  only  Monday,  but  Peggy's 
thoughts  ran  ahead  to  the  weekend. 
It  was  going  to  be  terribly  impor- 
tant, perhaps  the  most  important 
two  days  in  her  life.  For,  on  Fri- 
day, she  and  Carter  were  flying  to 
Chicago  and  she  was  going  to  meet 
his  family. 

Peggy  wondered  how  it  would  be. 
She  felt  a  little  shaky  with  antici- 
pation. She  hoped  they  would  like 
her  and  she  tried  very  hard  to  be- 
lieve what  Carter  had  said.  "I 
know  they'll  love  you,  just  as  much 
as  I  do."  She  hoped  they  would — 
that  they  would  understand  she 
loved  Carter  for  himself,  not  for  his 
money,  or  position,  or  anything  like 
that.  At  the  same  time,  she  won- 
dered whether  she  would  have  a 
chance  to  let  them  know  her, 
whether,  in  so  short  a  time,  she 
could  bridge  the  difference  between 
her  kind  of  life  and  theirs. 

CHE  frowned  slightly,  thinking  of 
her  wardrobe.  She  knew  it  was 
silly  to  worry  about  such  things, 
but  she  wanted  everything  to  be 
just  right.  She  didn't  want  to  have 
to  be  self-conscious  about  her 
clothes  and  possibly,  because  of 
that,  look  awkward  and  out  of 
place.  For  the  hundredth  time,  she 
wished  she  could  get  a  new  dinner 
dress.  What  she  meant,  really,  she 
admitted  to  herself,  was  that  she 
wished  she  could  get  a  dinner  dress. 
She  had  never  dressed  up  for  dinner 
in  her  life. 


The  school  bell  clanged  and 
brought  Peggy  back  to  the  moment. 
She  stuffed  her  books  and  notes  into 
her  briefcase  and,  soon,  she  and 
Edie  were  on  their  way  to  their 
lockers  for  their  coats. 

It  was  a  lovely,  warm  day  in 
spring.  The  lawns  around  Elm- 
wood  High  School  were  delicately 
green  and,  down  by  the  entrance  to 
the  driveway,  the  two  forsythia 
bushes  were  a  splash  of  brightness. 
Arm  in  arm,  Peggy  and  Edie  strolled 
toward  the  street.  As  they  rounded 
a  curve  in  the  path,  Edie  whispered, 
"Peggy!      There's   Carter—" 

Peggy  looked  down  the  path, 
desperately  trying  to  still  the  sud- 
den pounding  of  her  heart.  For  a 
second,  she  was  afraid  he  had  come 
to  tell  her  the  weekend  was  off, 
that  something  was  wrong.  But, 
when  she  saw  him  smiling,  his  dark 
eyes  steady  on  her,  she  was  reas- 
sured. As  always,  looking  at  him, 
Peggy  felt  a  rush  of  happiness  and 
pride.  It  still  seemed  miraculous 
to  her  that  they  had  found  each 
other. 

Carter  came  to  meet  them.  "Hello, 
Peggy,"  he  said,  smiling  down  into 
her  eyes  and  shutting  the  rest  of  the 
world  away  for  a  long  moment. 
Then  he  grinned  at  Edie.     "Hello." 

"I  didn't  expect  to  see  you  today," 
Peggy  said. 

"I  got  through  with  my  work  and 
got  a  pass,"  Carter  said.  "Peggy — 
I — I'd  like  to  talk  to  you.  Can  you 
come  for  a  drive?" 


BELOVED     DRAMA     TOLD     AS     A     HEART      WARMING      STORY 


"Of  course  she  can!"  Edie  said. 
"Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing? 
When  two  people  are  practically 
engaged — " 

"Edie!"  Peggy  cried.  "We're  not 
engaged.  Don't  you  go  saying 
things   like   that." 

"Oh,"  Edie  blushed.  "Did  I  say 
something — " 

"Never  mind,  Edie,"  Carter 
laughed.  "Will  you  tell  Mrs.  Young 
not  to  worry  about  Peggy?  I'll  get 
her  home  for  dinner." 

"Sure,"  Edie  said.  "Where  are 
you  going — I  mean,  what'll  I  tell 
Mrs.  Young?" 

"Now,  Edie,"  Peggy  said,  "Carter 
just  wants  to  talk  to  me." 

Edie  sighed.  "Well,  I  suppose 
people  in  love  have  a  right  to  their 
little  secrets." 

"As  if  anyone  could  have  secrets 
from  you,  Edie,"  Carter  grinned. 
"Come  on,  Peggy,  before  she  worms 
it  out  of  me." 

rT  HEY  left  Edie  looking  after  them 
dreamily.  Carter  drove  north- 
ward toward  the  lake  and  Peggy 
wondered  what  he  wanted  to  talk 
about.  There  was  something  about 
him,  something  in  the  soft  smile  that 
played  around  the  corners  of  his 
mouth,  in  the  way  he  glanced 
down  at  her  every  once  in  awhile, 
as  if  he  wanted  to  make  sure  she 
was  really  there,  that  gave  Peggy  a 
strange  feeling  that  something  very 
important  was  about  to  happen. 


In  exciting  fiction  form  by  Madeline  Thomp- 
son, read  the  adventures  of  Pepper  Young's 
Family  adapted  from  the  radio  serial  by  Elaine 
Corrington,  heard  daily  at  3:30  P.M.,  EWT, 
over  the  NBC  network  and  at  2:45  P.M..  EWT, 
over   CBS,    sponsored    by   Procter   &    Gamble. 
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Carter  parked  the  car  and,  taking 
her  hand  without  a  word,  led  her 
to  the  spot  they  had  come  to  think 
of  as  their  own,  ever  since  Carter 
had  kissed  her  for  the  first  time  in 
the  shadow  of  the  trailing  willow 
tree.  He  held  her  by  the  shoulders 
for  a  long  time,  looking  at  her,  still 
smiling  softly.    Then,  he  kissed  her. 

"Darling — Peggy,"  he  whispered, 
his  lips  brushing  her  ear.  "I  love 
you  so  much.    Will  you  marry  me?" 

This  was  it,  then,  Peggy  thought. 
This  was  what  he  had  brought  her 
out  there  for.  It  was  not  sudden.  It 
was  what  she  had  known  would  one 
day  happen,  what  she  had  wanted 
to  happen.  And,  yet,  now  that  he 
had  said  it,  she  found  she  had  no 
words,  no  breath  with  which  to 
answer. 

"Look,"  Carter  said  quickly,  as 
though  he  had  misunderstood  her 
silence,  "I  don't  mean  right  away. 
I  mean — later — when  all  this  is  over 
and  I  come  out  of  the  Army.  But — 
I'd  like  to  know  you're  waiting  for 
me.    I'd  like  us  to  be  engaged." 

Peggy  burrowed  her  face  in  his 
shoulder  and,  trying,  found  she  had 
a  voice  again.  "Carter,  darling, 
darling — you  know  I'd  wait  for  you, 
no  matter  how  long  it  was.  No  one 
could  take  your  place — ever." 

She  felt  Carter's  arms  tighten 
around  her.  "I  was  hoping  you'd 
say  that,"  he  whispered.  He  took 
a  deep  breath  and  laughed  softly. 
"I  knew  you  would — I  just  wanted 
to  be  sure."  One  arm  about  her,  he 
fumbled  in  his  pocket.     "I — here — 


I  hope  it  fits.  I  guess  I  should  have 
let  you  choose  it,  but  I  couldn't 
wait." 

Peggy  looked  at  the  ring  and  was 
angry  with  herself  because  she 
couldn't  keep  the  tears  of  happiness 
from  her  eyes.  Mistily,  she  saw 
Carter  slip  the  ring  on  her  finger 
and  she  felt  his  gentle,  sweet  kiss 
on  her  hand.  Then,  he  gathered  her 
into  his  arms  and  there  was  nothing 
in  the  world  but  the  two  of  them. 

At  last,  Peggy  sighed  happily  and 
looked  up  into  his  face.  A  slight 
breeze  was  ruffling  his  dark  hair 
and  one  wavy  lock  of  it  had  fallen 
forward  on  his  forehead.  Softly, 
Peggy  brushed  it  back.  He  smiled 
and  his  dusky  eyes  lost  their  far- 
away, dreaming  look  and  with  that 
the   world    came   back   into   being. 

"Your  father  and  mother — "' 
Peggy  began,  "have  you  told  them 
— asked  their  permission?" 
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Carter  laughed.  "I  don't  have  to 
ask  their  permission,"  he  said.  "I'll 
tell  them  this  weekend  —  when 
they've    met    you." 

"I'll  have  to  tell  my  father  and 
mother,"  Peggy  said.  And  she 
realized  suddenly  that  all  the  while 
she  had  worried  so  about  Carter's 
parents,  it  had  never  occurred  to  her 
to  wonder  how  her  own  father  and 
mother  would  feel.  She  was  sure 
they  knew  that  her  feelings  for 
Carter  were  serious.  But  did  they 
know  how  serious?  Or  would  they 
be  surprised — and — perhaps  disap- 
proving? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  possibility 
of  Peggy's  getting  married  was  so 
remote  from  Mrs.  Young's  mind, 
that  she  scarcely  paid  attention, 
when  Edie  dropped  in  to  tell  her 
Peggy  would  be  a  little  late.  Mrs. 
Young  smiled  absently  at  Edie's 
sighing  and  hinting  at  great  events. 
She  thought,  a  little  impatiently, 
that  sometimes  Edie's  romantic 
ideas  were  a  bit  trying. 

That  afternoon,  Mrs.  Young  was 
thinking  of  other  things.  She  was 
worried  about  her  husband.  Sam 
wasn't  looking  well.  Mrs.  Young 
knew  what  was  wrong  with  him. 
She  had  watched  this  thing  growing 
in  him  for  a  long  time,  this  sense 
of  failure  and  insecurity. 

She   remembered,   a   little   sadly 


and  wistfully,  the  time  when  he  had 
had  to  sell  their  house  to  cover  some 
business  losses.  She  sighed,  remem- 
bering how  depressed  she  had  been 
then,  how  terrible  everything  had 
seemed.  Now,  she  realized  that  had 
been  only  the  beginning. 

They  had  gone  on  living  in  the 
house,  renting  it  from  the  new 
owner.  Sam  had  recovered  from 
his  feeling  of  having  failed  his 
family  and  had  reattacked  his  work, 
spurred  on  by  the  desire  to  buy 
back  the  house  quickly.  But  it  had 
not  worked  out  that  way. 

Eventually,  Sam  and  his  partner, 
Curt  Bradley,  had  had  to  face  the 
facts.  Their  real  estate  business 
was  almost  bankrupt  and  the  only 
wise  thing  was  to  close  up  shop  and 
wait  for  better  times.  Mrs.  Young 
knew  how  big  a  decision  this  had 
been  for  them  to  make.  And  she 
had  watched  them,  two  helpless, 
bewildered  men,  who  didn't  know 
where  to  turn.  For  weeks,  they  had 
tried  to  find  work,  only  to  discover 
they  were  considered  too  old.  And 
she  had  seen  the  look  of  bewilder- 
ment in  their  eyes  replaced '  by  a 
look  of  fear  and  hopelessness. 

Curt  had  got  a  job  first — a  good 
job  in  Chicago.  Sam  had  been  al- 
most as  happy  as  if  he  were  the 
lucky  one.  And,  for  a  few  weeks 
after  Curt  went  off  to  Chicago,  leav- 
ing his  son,  Biff,  in  Mrs.  Young's 
care,  Sam  had  faced  the  world  with 
renewed  courage.  If  Curt  could 
make  a  fresh  start  at  his  age,  Sam 
had  felt  there  was  a  chance  for  him, 
too.    His  spirits  were  so  much  better 


and  he  seemed  to  recapture  so  much 
of  his  former  initiative,  that  he  had 
even  made  a  small  real  estate  sale. 

But  then,  as  time  passed  and  Sam 
couldn't  get  a  job,  the  alert,  vital 
good  humor  went  out  of  his  eyes  and 
his  shoulders  began  to  droop  pa- 
thetically. He  slept  poorly  and, 
although  he  pretended  to  be  his  old 
self  when  he  was  with  his  family, 
Mrs.  Young  would  catch  him  un- 
awares, sometimes,  and  see  him 
staring  dully  into  space,  like  a  man 
who  thinks  his  life  is  over.  She 
wanted  to  help  him,  yet  she  knew 
she  must  not  let  him  see  that  his 
pretense  was  not  fooling  her. 

The  door,  slamming  downstairs, 
interrupted  her  thoughts.  A  mo- 
ment -  later,  Pepper's  cheerful 
whistle  was  ringing  through  the 
house.  Mrs.  Young  went  to  the 
head  of  the  stairs  and  called  to  him. 

"Hi,  Mom!"  he  yelled  to  her.  "I've 
got  to  go  back  to  the  airfield  for 
awhile  tonight — just  came  in  for  a 
snack." 

"Come  up  here,  dear,"  Mrs.  Young 
said.     "I  need  you." 

Pepper  took  the  stairs  two  at  a 
time,  as  he  had  done  since  he  was 
a  small  boy.  Mrs.  Young  smiled. 
There  were  so  many  little  boy 
things  about  Pepper,  in  spite  of  his 
being  twenty  and  having  given  up 
school  to  work  as  a  ground  me- 
chanic at  the  airport. 

"Well,  Mom?"  Pepper  grinned, 
kissing  her  cheek.  "What's  up? 
You  got  troubles?" 

"Yes — "  Mrs.  Young  said,  not 
quite  Continued   on   page   69 
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T  WAS  a  rainy  night, 
and  the  soldier  looked 
very  uncomfortable, 
walking  along  the  side  of 
the  highway  with  his  shoulders 
hunched  up  and  his  hands  jammed 
down  into  his  pockets.  I'd  have 
needed  a  harder  heart  than  I  possess 
to  drive  past  him.  Maybe,  I  reflected, 
it  wasn't  very  wise  for  a  girl,  all 
alone  in  an  expensive  car,  to  pick  up 
strange  hikers.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  just  about  the  least  I 
could  do  for  a  man  whose  uniform 
proved  he  was  ready  to  give  his  life 
for  me  and  millions  like  me.  So  I 
put  on  the  brake  as  the  car  came  up 
to  him  and  called: 

"Want  a  ride?" 

Yes,  he  wanted  a  ride.  I  could 
hear  him  running  through  the  rain 
to  the  car,  and  opened  the  door  to 
let  him  in.  As  he  slid  into  the  seat 
beside  me  and  slammed  the  door,  he 
began  to  speak. 

"Thanks,  lady,  I  sure  needed 
this.  .  .  ."  Then  he  turned  toward 
me,  and  saw  my  face  in  the  dim 
light  from  the  instrument-panel. 
And  fell  silent,  aghast. 

"Woody!"  I  whispered.  For  I  had 
known  who  it  was  as  soon  as  I  heard 
his  voice,  the  voice  that  had  haunted 
my  dreams  all  my  life.  "Woody!"  I 
said  again,  on  a  stronger  note. 
"Woody,  darling." 

I  wanted  to  throw  my  arms  around 
him,  to  kiss  him.  But  even  in  that 
ecstatic  first  moment  of  recognition 
there  was  something  about  him  that 
told  me  I  mustn't. 

"Lorraine!"  he  was  saying.  "Well, 
I'll  be  .  .  .  Say,  turn  on  the  light  a 
minute — I  want  to  look  at  you." 

I  snapped  on  the  bulb  set  in  the 
ceiling  of  the  car,  and  we  looked  at 
each  other.  My  eyes  devoured  him. 
Here  he  was — sitting  beside  me,  the 
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"It's — it's  really  beau- 
tiful, Woody!"  I  said  when 
he'd  finished.  He  looked  up 
at    me,    wanting    to    believe 
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the  world  he  thought  had  treated 

him  so  cruelly.      Now,  unhappy 
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revenge  by  striking  back  at  her 
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only  man  in  the  world  I  had  ever 
cared  two  cents  for.  As  I  looked  at 
him  I  tried  to  find  the  little  boy  I 
had  known  in  grade  school — the 
shy  lad  who  danced  the  moonlight 
waltzes  with  me  at  the  Junior  Prom 
— the  confident  young  man  who 
had  left  town  so  many  years  ago  to 
seek  his  fortune.  His  face  seemed 
entirely  changed.  He  was  tired  and 
defeated,  his  mouth  was  sullen  and 
his  eyes  were  evasive. 

"Woody,"  I  murmured,  forgetting 
in  my  shocked  pity  to  be  tactful. 
"Woody — what's  happened?  What's 
wrong?" 

"Wrong?"  he  asked  defiantly. 
"Nothing's  wrong.  What  made  you 
think  there  was?" 

"You've  .  .  .  changed." 

"Most  people  do,  in  ten  years,"  he 


said     shortly,     and     looked     away. 

Mechanically,  it  seemed  without 
orders  from  my  brain,  my  hands 
went  about  the  business  of  getting 
the  car  started  again.  This  was  not 
the  way  our  meeting  again  after  so 
long  a  time  should  have  been,  I 
thought  sorrowfully.  Woody  was 
almost — why,  he  was  almost  like  an 
enemy. 

The  silence  was  painful,  suddenly, 
and  to  break  it  I  said,  "Where  are 
you  going,  Woody?" 

"Back  to  camp.  I'd  have  been 
late,  too,  if  you  hadn't  given  me  a 
lift."  He  still  spoke  in  that  strange 
way — half-casual,  half-angry,  but  I 
was  aware  of  his  eyes  studying  me. 
"Well!"  he  said  after  a  moment.  "I 
knew  you  were  out  here,  of  course, 
but  I  never  thought  I'd  meet  you 
like  this." 

"Oh,  you  knew?"  Ridiculous,  how 
the  knowledge  that  he  had  still  been 
interested  enough  to  follow  my 
movements  warmed  my  heart. 

"Sure.  Writing  for  the  movies, 
aren't  you?" 

"Yes." 

"I  read  the  book  you  wrote.  It 
was  good."  But  there  was  a  grudg- 
ing note  in  the  way  he  said  it. 

I  answered  quickly,  "I've  been 
lucky.  I  wrote  the  book  the  summer 
after  I  got  out  of  college.  It  just — 
caught  on,  I  guess.  And  I  had  an 
agent  who  was  smart  enough  to  get 
me  a  Hollywood  writing  contract  on 
the  strength  of  it." 

"Luck!"  he  said  unbelievingly. 
"Maybe,  but  you  wouldn't  have 
stayed  in  Hollywood  this  long  if 
you  hadn't  had  what  it  takes." 

Oh,  I  must  be  careful,  I  thought. 
He's  tired  and  defeated  and  terribly 
unhappy.  He  has  grown  to  hate  the 
world,  and  he  even  hates  .  .  .  me. 

Life  had        Continued  on  page  81 
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l"T  WAS  a  rainy  night, 
and  the  soldier  looked 
very  uncomfortable, 
walking  along  the  side  of 
the  highway  with  his  shoulders 
hunched  up  and  his  hands  jammed 
down  into  his  pockets.  I'd  have 
needed  a  harder  heart  than  I  possess 
to  drive  past  him.  Maybe,  I  reflected, 
it  wasn't  very  wise  for  a  girl,  all 
alone  in  an  expensive  car,  to  pick  up 
strange  hikers.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  just  about  the  least  I 
could  do  for  a  man  whose  uniform 
proved  he  was  ready  to  give  his  life 
for  me  and  millions  like  me.  So  I 
put  on  the  brake  as  the  car  came  up 
to  him  and  called: 
"Want  a  ride?" 

Yes,  he  wanted  a  ride.  I  could 
hear  him  running  through  the  rain 
to  the  car,  and  opened  the  door  to 
let  him  in.  As  he  slid  into  the  seat 
beside  me  and  slammed  the  door,  he 
began  to  speak. 

"Thanks,  lady,  I  sure  needed 
this.  .  .  ."  Then  he  turned  toward 
me,  and  saw  my  face  in  the  dim 
light  from  the  instrument-panel. 
And  fell  silent,  aghast. 

"Woody!"  I  whispered.  For  I  had 
known  who  it  was  as  soon  as  I  heard 
his  voice,  the  voice  that  had  haunted 
my  dreams  all  my  life.  "Woody!"  I 
said  again,  on  a  stronger  note. 
"Woody,  darling." 

I  wanted  to  throw  my  arms  around 
him,  to  kiss  him.  But  even  in  that 
ecstatic  first  moment  of  recognition 
there  was  something  about  him  that 
told  me  I  mustn't. 

"Lorraine!"  he  was  saying.  "Well, 
I'll  be  .  .  .  Say,  turn  on  the  light  a 
minute — I  want  to  look  at  you." 

I  snapped  on  the  bulb  set  in  the 

ceiling  of  the  car,  and  we  looked  at 

each  other.    My  eyes  devoured  him. 

Here  he  was— sitting  beside  me,  the 
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It's — it's  realty  beau- 
tiful, Woody!"  I  said  when 
he'd  finished.  He  looked  up 
at    me,    wanting    to    believe    me. 
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only  man  in  the  world  I  had  ever 
cared  two  cents  for.  As  I  looked  at 
him  I  tried  to  find  the  little  boy  I 
had  known  in  grade  school — the 
shy  lad  who  danced  the  moonlight 
waltzes  with  me  at  the  Junior  Prom 
— the  confident  young  man  who 
had  left  town  so  many  years  ago  to 
seek  his  fortune.  His  face  seemed 
entirely  changed.    He  was  tired  and 

defeated,  his  mouth  was  sullen  and 

his  eyes  were  evasive. 

"Woody,"  I  murmured,  forgetting 

in  my  shocked  pity  to  be  tactful. 

"Woody — what's  happened?    What's 

wrong?" 

"Wrong?"     he    asked    defiantly. 

"Nothing's  wrong.    What  made  you 

think  there  was?" 

"You've  .  .  .  changed." 

"Most  people  do,  in  ten  years,"  he 


The  man  she  loved  had  grown  to  hate 

the  world  he  thought  had  treated 

him  so  cruelly.     Now,  unhappy 

and  defeated,  he  was  hiking  his 

revenge  by  striking  back  at  her 


said  shortly,  and  looked  away 
Mechanically,  it  seemed  without 
orders  from  my  brain,  my  hands 
went  about  the  business  of  getting 
the  car  started  again.  This  was  not 
the  way  our  meeting  again  after  so 
long  a  time  should  have  been,  I 
thought  sorrowfully.  Woody  was 
almost— why,  he  was  almost  like  an 
enemy. 

The  silence  was  painful,  suddenly 
and  to  break  it  I  said,  "Where  are 
you  going,  Woody?" 

"Back  to  camp.  I'd  have  been 
late,  too,  if  you  hadn't  given  me  a 
lift."  He  still  spoke  in  that  strange 
way— half-casual,  half-angry,  but  I 
was  aware  of  his  eyes  studying  me. 
"Well!"  he  said  after  a  moment.  "I 
knew  you  were  out  here,  of  course, 
but  I  never  thought  I'd  meet  you 
like  this." 

"Oh,  you  knew?"  Ridiculous,  how 
the  knowledge  that  he  had  still  been 
interested  enough  to  follow  my 
movements  warmed  my  heart. 

"Sure.     Writing  for  the  movies, 
aren't  you?" 
"Yes." 

"I  read  the  book  you  wrote.  It 
was  good."  But  there  was  a  grudg- 
ing note  in  the  way  he  said  it. 

I  answered  quickly,  "I've  been 
lucky.  I  wrote  the  book  the  summer 
after  I  got  out  of  college.  It  just- 
caught  on,  I  guess.  And  I  had  an 
agent  who  was  smart  enough  to  get 
me  a  Hollywood  writing  contract  on 
the  strength  of  it." 

"Luck!"  he  said  unbelievingly. 
"Maybe,  but  you  wouldn't  have 
stayed  in  Hollywood  this  long  if 
you  hadn't  had  what  it  takes." 

Oh,  I  must  be  careful,  I  thought. 

He's  tired  and  defeated  and  terribly 

unhappy.    He  has  grown  to  hate  the 

world,  and  he  even  hates  .  .  .  me. 

Life  had        Continued  on  paf/e  81 
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WALTER  MANNING  (left)  is  a 
newspaper  man  and  is  in  love  with 
Portia.  Because  he  didn't  believe 
Portia  returned  his  love,  Walter 
went  to  Europe  as  a  foreign  corre- 
spondent. While  there,  he  was  shot 
by  the  Nazis  for  anti-Nazi  activity 
in  the  Balkans.  Through  a  miracle 
he  was  not  killed.  With  the  help 
of  guerrillas  he  was  able  to  escape 
the  Nazi  firing  squad  at  the  last 
moment.  However,  he  could  not  let 
Portia  know  he  was  alive  because 
it  would  have  been  dangerous  to 
divulge  his  whereabouts.  Joining 
the  band  of  guerrillas,  he's  fight- 
ing with  them  against  the  Nazis. 
(Played  by  Myron  McCormick) 
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PORTIA  BLAKE  (right),  attrac- 
tive and  courageous,  has  always 
fought  for  her  beliefs.  When  her 
husband  was  accidentally  killed 
several  years  ago  she  took  over  his 
law  practice  to  support  herself  and 
her  young  son,  Richard.  It  wasn't 
long  before  she  discovered  that  all 
the  corruption  and  misery  in  her 
town  was  traceable  to  John  Parker, 
and  she  set  out  to  expose  him.  In 
the  course  of  her  work  she  met  and 
fell  in  love  with  Walter  Manning. 
She  did  not  confess  her  love  be- 
cause Walter  was  still  married,  al- 
though he  intended  to  get  a  divorce. 
After  Walter's  departure  for  Eu- 
rope, Portia,  unhappy  and  lonely, 
met  Dr.  Stanley  Holton  and  even- 
tually considered  marrying  him, 
believing  Walter  to  be  dead.  She 
was  terribly  shocked  when  Miss 
Daisy  accused  Holton  of  insincerity, 
and  hurried  to  his  rooms  to  ask  him 
to  disprove  Miss  Daisy's  state- 
ments. She  found  Holton  shot,  and 
was  discovered  there  by  Parker, 
who  accused  her  of  the  murder. 
(Played  by  Lucille  Wall) 
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KATHY  MARSH  is  Portia's 
best  friend.  Though  she  ap- 
pears to  be  a  practical,  calm 
woman,  inwardly  Kathy  is 
an  unhappy  and  confused 
person,  her  feelings  torn  be- 
tween affection  and  loyalty  to 
Portia  and  a  secret,  frus- 
trated love  for  Stanley  Hol- 
ton.  When  she  first  realized 
that  Holton  was  trying  to  get 
Portia  to  marry  him  she  went 
through  a  deep  struggle  with 
her  own  feelings  and  finally 
decided  that  if  Holton  wanted 
Portia,  that  was  right  and 
she  must  help  him  find  his 
happiness.  Now  that  Holton 
is  dead  and  Portia  is  on  trial 
for  his  murder  and  Hol- 
ton's  real  character  is  being 
brought  to  light,  Kathy  is 
miserable  and  cannot  blame 
herself  enough  for  having 
been  such  a  fool.  She  has 
sworn  never  to  trust  any  man. 
(Played  by  Marjorie 
Anderson) 


MISS  DAISY  (right)  into  whose  boarding  house  Portia 
and  Kathy  moved  when  Portia  wanted  to  live  near  the 
slums  in  order  to  collect  evidence  against  John  Parker, 
is  a  lovable,  sensible  Irish  woman,  sharply  intuitive  and 
extremely  outspoken — particularly  where  Portia's  hap- 
piness and  well-being  are  concerned.  Instinctively,  Miss 
Daisy  distrusted  Stanley  Holton's  sincerity  toward  Portia 
from  the  very  beginning  of  their  association.  She  refused 
to  hide  her  opinions  from  Portia  and  Kathy,  although  she 
knew  Kathy  was  secretly  in  love  with  Holton.  And, 
when  she  learned  that  Portia  was  afraid  some  scandal 
would  break  out  concerning  her  friendship  with  Holton, 
Miss  Daisy  immediately  suspected  that  Holton  was  work- 
ing under  John  Parker's  orders  in  an  attempt  to  discredit 
the  crusading  woman  lawyer.  Miss  Daisy  faced  Holton 
with  her  suspicions,  but  as  she  talked  to  him  she  could  not 
know  she  was  being  overheard  by  Julie  Peters,  who  be- 
came so  enraged  that  she  eventually  murdered  Holton. 
(Played  by  Henrietta  Tedro) 
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JOHN  PARKER  virtually 
controls  Parker stown.  He  is 
suave  when  it  suits  him  but 
unscrupulous  and  brutally 
indifferent  to  humanity.  He 
hates  Portia  because  she  has 
dared  to  challenge  his  au- 
thority. Ever  since  Portia 
began  her  crusade  against 
the  slums  which  he  owns, 
he  has  been  trying  to  get  rid 
of  her.  It  was  he  who  forced 
Stanley  Holton  to  get  Portia 
into  a  compromising  situa- 
tion. When  he  found  Portia 
in  Holton's  rooms  right  after 
the  murder,  John  Parker 
jumped  at  the  chance  thus 
presented  to  him,  offering  to 
keep  Portia's  presence  there 
from  the  police  if  she  would 
agree  to  drop  her  charges 
against  him.  Of  course  Portia 
refused.  And  now  Parker  is 
making  every  effort  to  have 
Portia  convicted  of  murder. 
(Played  by  Bill  Johnstone) 


JULIE  PETERS  (left)  in  spite  of  being  a  night  club  singer, 
is  essentially  a  simple,  rather  gullible  girl.  Her  air  of 
sophistication  and  worldly  wisdom  has  been  painfully  ac- 
quired; underneath  it  she  is  impulsive  and  highly  emo- 
tional. It  was  her  very  simplicity  which  led  her  to  fall  in 
love  with  Dr.  Stanley  Holton.  And,  when  she  overheard 
Miss  Daisy  and  Holton  arguing  and  realized  that  Portia 
planned  to  marry  Holton,  Julie  lost  her  head.  For  the 
first  time,  she  discovered  that  Holton  did  not  love  her  and 
had  never  really  planned  to  marry  her.  Angry,  humili- 
ated, and  deeply  hurt,  she  allowed  herself  to  get  into  a 
state  of  emotional  confusion  which  reached  its  climax 
when  she  shot  and  killed  Holton.  Now,  not  understand- 
ing the  complicated  situation  which  existed  between 
Holton,  Portia  and  John  Parker,  Julie  doesn't  fully  realize 
the  implications  of  Portia's  arrest  and  trial  for  murder. 
All  she  knows  is  that  she  is  safe  'now,  and  she  is  trying 
hard  to  forget  the  terrible  thing  she  did.  For  some- 
one as  self-centered  as  Julie,  that  will  not  be  difficult. 
(Played  by  Nancy  Douglass) 
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I  KEEP  thinking  to  myself,  over 
and  over,  that  maybe  it  needn't 
have  happened. 
I  keep  thinking  maybe  if  I  hadn't 
had  to  live  with  Lee's  family,  or  if 
Lee  hadn't  joined  the  Navy  .  .  . 
Then  I  stop  thinking  and  know  I'm 
foolish.  Maybe  if.  They're  the 
saddest  words  in  the  language,  but 
they  don't  always  mean  what  we 
think  they  do.  When  we  say  them 
we're  trying  to  put  the  blame  on 
circumstances.  I  have  only  myself 
to  blame  and  no  amount  of  thinking 
will  change  that. 

You  may  have  read  in  the  papers 
what  happened  down  in  Keeler 
early  this  summer.  It's  a  small  place, 
right  on.  the  ocean.  In  the  winter 
nothing  much  happens  there.  In 
the  summer,  city  people  take  cot- 
tages along  the  shore  and  throng 
the  beach,  and  it's  very  gay  and 
lively.  That  was  in  peacetime.  Now 
in  wartime,  we're  important  because 
we're  so  close  to  an  important  port 
where  there  are  shipyards  and  sev- 
eral defense  plants,  and  we  have  a 
large  body  of  troops  stationed 
near  us. 

If  you  read  about  what  happened, 
you  probably  said:  "That  couldn't 
possibly  happen  where  I  live." 
You'd  be  wrong.  It'can  happen  any- 
where. And  anyone  can  cause  it 
to  happen  with  no  more  intention 
of  evil-doing  than  I  had.  If  you'd 
seen  panic  start  and  spread  like  a 
forest  fire  and  know,  in  your  heart, 
you  were  to  blame — you'd  know 
I  was  right. 

Because  it  all  happened  so  simply 
and,  apparently,  so  innocently. 
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Lee  and  I  were  married  last  year. 
He  is  twenty-four  and  I'm  twenty- 
two.  We'd  known  each  other  since 
high-school  when  we  met  at  a  bas- 
ketball game  between  the  Keeler 
school  and  the  one  in  my  small  town. 
Since  the  moment  I  saw  him  I  knew 
I'd  never  marry  anybody  but  Lee 
Allin  and  he  says  he  felt  the  same 
way  about  me.  Lee  is  tall,  with 
dark  hair  and  straight  dark  brows 
that  shadow  deepset,  serious  eyes. 
He  hasn't  a  good-looking  face  in  the 
Hollywood  sense,  but  it's  a  face  that 
is  good  to  look  at.  I'm  tall,  too,  and 
Lee  says  I  carry  myself  like  a 
queen.  I  hate  sloppy  girls  and  I 
do  try  to  stand  straight  and  walk 


well;  my  hair  is  sort  of  auburn,  and 
curly,  and  I  wear.it  brushed  back 
from  my  face,  shoulder-length.  My 
skin  is  that  white  kind  that  never 
burns,  no  matter  how  much  I  stay 
in  the  sun.  Lee  says  I  fool  people 
because  I  look  like  the  sophisticated 
type  and  am  not  at.  all. 

Anyway,  nobody  was  ever  any 
happier  than  we  were  when  we'd 
finally  saved  enough  money  to  get 
married  and  have  a  small  apart- 
ment of  our  own  in  Keeler.  Lee  had 
a  good  job  in  the  Suffolk  shipyards 
and  life  looked  wonderful. 

I'd  always  been  interested  in 
radio  and  had  been  told  I  had  a 
good  voice  for  it — not  singing,  but 
a  low-pitched  speaking  voice — and 
When  I  was  in  high-school  I'd  taken 
all  the  speech  courses  and  had 
dreams  of  being  a  big  dramatic  star 
on  the  radio.  You  know  how  kids 
are.  They  were  foolish  ambitions, 
but  I  think  life  is  all  the  sweeter  for 
the  dreams  we  have  when  we  are 
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What  started  with  only  a  tiny  spark  be- 
came a  roaring,  scorching  flame — -for  in 
a  moment  of  anger  Cassie had  unthinking- 
ly unleashed  forces  she  could  not  control 


I  turned,  startled.    He  was  leaning  back  on  his  elbows,  look- 
ing at  me  with  a  lazy  smile.    "What  do  you  mean?"  I  asked. 


very  young. 

After  Lee  and  I  were  married, 
though,  I  forgot  all  about  them.  Be- 
ing a  wife  to  him  and  making  him 
happy  were  all  I  wanted,  or  would 
ever  want. 

And  then  came  December  7,  1941. 
I  guess  that  day  changed  the  lives 
of  every  person  in  our  country,  may- 
be in  the  whole  world.  Nothing  will 
ever  be  like  it  was  before  Pearl 
Harbor.  It  changed  my  life  because 
Monday  morning  Lee  enlisted  in  the 
Coast  Guard. 

We'd  talked  it  all  over  that  Sun- 
day. I  wanted  him  to  go  as  much  as 
tie  wanted  to.  He  was  young,  he 
was  strong,  he  was  an  American. 
A.nd  I  could  go  to  live  with  his  fam- 
ily. I  think  the  deepest  humility 
and  the  fiercest  pride  I've  ever 
known  was  on  the  day  I  first  saw 
dim  in  the  uniform  of  the  United 
States  Navy. 

When  we  learned  he  was  to  be 
stationed  right  there  on  the  coast 
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near  Keeler,  our  joy  knew  no 
bounds.  That  meant  he  could  come 
home  nearly  every  week.  His  job 
on  a  patrol  boat  was  hard  and  dan- 
gerous, and  I  knew  anguished  hours 
in  the  night  when  I  could  picture 
him  out  there  in  icy  waters  hunting 
submarines.  But  somehow  being 
able  to  see  him  every  once  in  a 
while,  being  able  to  touch  him  and 
feel  his  arms  around  me,  made  it 
easier  to  bear. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  wartime  we  can 
steel  ourselves  for  the  big  sacrifices. 
We  make  ourselves  brave  enough  to 
give  up  our  husbands  and  sons  and 
sweethearts.  But  we  don't  prepare 
ourselves  for  the  small  things.  The 
irksome  tasks  and  re-adjustments 
that  fill  our  day-to-day  lives — those 
are  important,  too,  because  they 
seem  so  commonplace  we  forget 
about  them  in  the  larger  necessities. 
And  those  are  the  things  that  nag  at 
our  nerves,  and  make  us  a  prey  to 
weakness. 


Living  with  the  Allins  is  the  sort 
of  thing  I  mean.  I  was  fond  of  them 
and  they  of  me,  but  we  hadn't 
known  each  other  well  when  Lee 
and  I  were  married  and  now  they 
were  taking  in  a  virtual  stranger  to 
live  with  them  indefinitely.  I  was 
no  financial  burden;  Lee  saw  to  that, 
out  of  his  pay.  But  there  were  other 
things. 

Mrs.  Allin  was  an  old-fashioned, 
domineering  sort  of  mother  and  she 
had  to  rule  people.  "You  shouldn't 
wear  those  ridiculous  high  heels, 
Cassie.  You  ought  to  wear  sen- 
sible heels,  like  me."  Or  when  I 
was  helping  her  in  the  kitchen, 
"That's  not  the  way  to  ice  a  pake, 
Cassie.  Do  it  this  way."  She  seemed 
to  disapprove  of  every  single  thing 
I  did.  I  tried  to  be  patient,  I  tried 
to  keep  my  temper,  but  I  was  used 
to  a  home  of  my  own.  Here  I  felt 
uprooted  and  not  part  of  anything. 

Mr.  Allin  was  a  talkative,  gentle 
soul,  dominated  by  his  wife.  He  was 
worried  about  the  war  and  business 
conditions,  and  at  mealtime  he 
would  repeat  word  for  word  the 
bulletins  we'd  all  heard  over  the 
radio  or  the  news  we'd  all  read  in 
the  papers  until  I  thought  I  would 
go  crazy.  Bill,  Lee's  fourteen- 
year-old  brother,  was  just  a  noisy 
little  boy  who  kept  Buck  Rogers 
and  The  Lone  Ranger  blaring  over 
the  radio  and  was  addicted  to  flying 
toy  airplanes  all  over  the  house. 

Maybe  it  sounds  as  if  I  were 
complaining  about  nothing.  But,  as 
I  said,  it's  the  small  things  you're 
unprepared  for  that  nag  at  your 
nerves  the  most. 
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What  started  with  only  a  tiny  spark  he- 
came  a  roaring,  scorching  flame—for  in 
a  moment  of  anger  Cassie  had  unthinking- 
fy  unleashed  forces  she  could  not  control 


I  KEEP  thinking  to  myself,  over 
and  over,  that  maybe  it  needn't 
have  happened. 
I  keep  thinking  maybe  if  I  hadn't 
had  to  live  with  Lee's  family,  or  if 
Lee  hadn't  joined  the  Navy  .  .  . 
Then  1  stop  thinking  and  know  I'm 
foolish.  Maybe  if.  They're  the 
saddest  words  in  the  language,  but 
they  don't  always  mean  what  we 
think  they  do.  When  we  say  them 
we're  trying  to  put  the  blame  on 
circumstances.  I  have  only  myself 
to  blame  and  no  amount  of  thinking 
will  change  thai. 

Y..u  may  have  read  in  the  papers 
what  happened  down  in  Keeler 
early  Ibis  summer.  It's  .1  small  place, 
righl  on  ih,  ocean.  In  the  winter 
nothing  much  happens  there.  In 
the  summer,  city  people  take  col- 
lages along  the  shore  and  throng 
the  bench,  and  it's  very  gay  and 
lively.  That  was  in  peacetime.  Now 
iii  wartime,  we're  important  because 
we're  so  close  to  an  important  port 
where  there  arc  shipyards  and  sev- 
eral defense  plants,  and  we  have  a 
large  body  of  troops  stationed 
near  us 

If  you  read  about  what  happened, 
you  probably  said:  "That  couldn't 
possibly      happen     where     1     live." 

1  'd  be  wrong,  rt'ean  nappe 

'■  here  Lnd  anyone  can  cause  it 
i"  happen  with  no  more  intention 
of  evil  doing  than  I  had,     if  you'd 

"  panic  start  and  spread  like  a 

foresl  lire  and  know,  m  your  heart, 
you  were  to  blame — you'd  know 
1  was  right. 

Because  il  all  happened  so  simply 
and,  apparently,  so  innocently 


/  turned,  startled.    He  was  leaning  back  on  his  elbows,  look- 
ing at  me  with  a  lazy  smile.    "What  do  you  mean?"  I  asked. 


Lee  and  I  were  married  last  year. 
He  is  twenty-four  and  I'm  twenty- 
two.  We'd  known  each  other  since 
high-school  when  we  met  at  a  bas- 
ketball game  between  the  Keeler 
school  and  the  one  in  my  small  town. 
Since  the  moment  I  saw  him  I  knew 
I'd  never  marry  anybody  but  Lee 
AUin  and  he  says  he  felt  the  same 
way  about  me.  Lee  is  tall,  with 
dark  hair  and  straight  dark  brows 
that  shadow  deepset,  serious  eyes. 
He  hasn't  a  good-looking  face  in  the 
Hollywood  sense,  but  it's  a  face  that 
is  good  to  look  at.  I'm  tall,  too,  and 
Lee  says  I  carry  myself  like  a 
queen.  1  bate  sloppy  girls  and  I 
do  try  to  stand  straight  and  walk 


well;  my  hair  is  sort  of  auburn,  and 
curly,  and  I  wear  it  brushed  back 
from  my  face,  shoulder-length.  My 
skin  is  that  white  kind  that  never 
burns,  no  matter  how  much  I  stay 
in  the  sun.  Lee  says  I  fool  people 
because  I  look  like  the  sophisticated 
type  and  am  not  at.  all. 

Anyway,  nobody  was  ever  any 
happier  than  we  were  when  we'd 
finally  saved  enough  money  to  get 
married  and  have  a  small  apart- 
ment of  our  own  in  Keeler.  Lee  had 
a  good  job  in  the  Suffolk  shipyards 
and  life  looked  wonderful. 

I'd  always  been  interested  in 
radio  and  had  been  told  I  had  a 
good  voice  for  it — not  singing,  but 
a  low-pitched  speaking  voice — and 
when  I  was  in  high-school  I'd  taken 
all  the  speech  courses  and  had 
dreams  of  being  a  big  dramatic  star 
on  the  radio.  You  know  how  Wds 
are.  They  were  foolish  ambitions, 
but  I  think  life  is  all  the  sweeter  for 
the  dreams  we  have  when  we  are 
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very  young. 

After  Lee  and  I  were  married 
though,  I  forgot  all  about  them.  Be- 
ing a  wife  to  him  and  making  him 
nappy  were  all  I  wanted,  or  would 
ever  want. 

And  then  came  December  7,  1941. 
1  guess  that  day  changed  the  lives 
ot  every  person  in  our  country,  may- 
°e  m  the  whole  world.  Nothing  will 
™*be  like  it  was  before  Pearl 
"arbor.  It  changed  my  life  because 
wonday  morning  Lee  enlisted  in  the 
'-oast  Guard. 

We'd  talked  it  all  over  that  Sun- 

)■  1  wanted  him  to  go  as  much  as 
Ranted  to.  He  was  young,  he 
And  1  ,g'  he  was  an  American. 
^'^gotolTOwithhisfan,- 
and    t,  the   deepest   humility 

known        ercest    Pride    I've    ever 

him  in  Tif8  on  the  day l  first  saw 

States  Na     Umform  of  the  United 

slauonerfW^  learncd  he  was  to  be 
">  right   there  on  the  coast 
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near  Keeler,  our  joy  knew  no 
bounds.  That  meant  he  could  come 
home  nearly  every  week.  His  job 
on  a  patrol  boat  was  hard  and  dan- 
gerous, and  I  knew  anguished  hours 
in  the  night  when  I  could  picture 
him  out  there  in  icy  waters  hunting 
submarines.  But  somehow  being 
able  to  see  him  every  once  in  a 
while,  being  able  to  touch  him  and 
feel  his  arms  around  me,  made  it 
easier  to  bear. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  wartime  we  can 
steel  ourselves  for  the  big  sacrifices. 
We  make  ourselves  brave  enough  to 
give  up  our  husbands  and  sons  and 
sweethearts.  But  we  don't  prepare 
ourselves  for  the  small  things.  The 
irksome  tasks  and  re-adjustments 
that  fill  our  day-to-day  lives— those 
are  important,  too,  because  they 
seem  so  commonplace  we  forget 
about  them  in  the  larger  necessities. 
And  those  are  the  things  that  nag  at 
our  nerves,  and  make  us  a  prey  to 
weakness. 


Living  with  the  Allins  is  the  sort 
of  thing  I  mean.  I  was  fond  of  them 
and  they  of  me,  but  we  hadn't 
known  each  other  well  when  Lee 
and  I  were  married  and  now  they 
were  taking  in  a  virtual  stranger  to 
live  with  them  indefinitely.  I  was 
no  financial  burden;  Lee  saw  to  that, 
out  of  his  pay.  But  there  were  other 
things. 

Mrs.  Allin  was  an  old-fashioned, 
domineering  sort  of  mother  and  she 
had  to  rule  people.    "You  shouldn't 
wear   those   ridiculous   high   heels, 
Cassie.     You   ought   to   wear   sen- 
sible heels,  like  me."     Or  when  I 
was    helping   her    in    the    kitchen, 
"That's  not  the  way  to  ice  a  pake, 
Cassie.   Do  it  this  way."  She  seemed 
to  disapprove  of  every  single  thing 
I  did.    I  tried  to  be  patient,  I  tried 
to  keep  my  temper,  but  I  was  used 
to  a  home  of  my  own.     Here  I  felt 
uprooted  and  not  part  of  anything. 
Mr.  Allin  was  a  talkative,  gentle 
soul,  dominated  by  his  wife.  He  was 
worried  about  the  war  and  business 
conditions,    and    at    mealtime    he 
would    repeat    word    for    word    the 
bulletins  we'd   all   heard   over   the 
radio  or  the  news  we'd  all  read  in 
the  papers  until  I  thought  I  would 
go     crazy.     Bill,     Lee's     fourteen- 
year-old  brother,  was  just  a  noisy 
little   boy   who   kept   Buck   Rogers 
and  The  Lone  Ranger  blaring  over 
the  radio  and  was  addicted  to  flying 
toy  airplanes  all  over  the  house. 

Maybe  it  sounds  as  if  I  were 
complaining  about  nothing.  But,  as 
I  said,  it's  the  small  things  you're 
unprepared  for  that  nag  at  your 
nerves  the  most. 
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I'd  brought  some  of  our  furniture 
with  me,  and  I  fixed  up  Lee's  old 
room  as  much  as  I  could  with  our 
own  things.  Pictures  and  books, 
and  a  table  Lee  had  made — remind- 
ers of  our  old  life — so  that  when 
«he  was  there  on  leave  it  would  be 
like  our  old  home.  But  when  he 
wasn't  there,  those  things  only 
made  me  sad.  It  would  have  been 
different  if  I'd  known  people  in 
Keeler  and  could  have  built  a  life 
of  my  own  with  friends.  But  I'd 
lived  in  another  town,  and  Lee  and 
I  had  been  so  wrapped  up  in  each 
other  I  hadn't  had  time  yet  to  make 
friends. 

I  tried  to  keep  Lee  from  knowing 
how  I  felt  but  he  sensed  it. 

"You're  not  happy  with  the  fam- 
ily, are  you,  honey?"  he  said.  "I 
know  they  can  be  trying — mother 
especially.  But  I  don't  see  how 
we  can  manage  any  other  way." 

"It's — it's  just  that  we  get  on 
each  other's  nerves,  I  guess.  Living 
there  in  a  small  house,  day  after 
day.  Lee — "  then,  hesitantly,  I  told 
him  what  I'd  been  thinking  of — "if 
I  could  get  a  job  of  some  kind,  it 
would  be  better.  I'd  have  something 
to  do.  I'd  feel  useful  again  and  not 
as  if  my  life  had  just  suddenly 
stopped." 

He  looked  dubious.  "A  job?  I 
don't  much  like  the  idea  of  my  wife 
working  when  she  doesn't  have  to." 

"I  know,  darling,  but  lots  of  wives 
do  now  that  their  husbands  are 
away.  Maybe  I  could  get  something 
on  the  radio — you  know,  on  a  pro- 
gram. I  could  help  sell  war  bonds 
and  things  like  that." 

XTE  laughed  and  rumpled  my  hair. 
"How'd  you  get  a  radio  job  in 
a  little  town  like  this?  There's  only 
that  one  local  station  that  belongs 
to  the  Clarion." 

"But  maybe,  just  because  it  is 
small,  they'd  have  something  for 
me.  Clyde  Martin — you  know,  the 
reporter  who  does  the  news  broad- 
casting— came  down  and  talked  to 
our  speech  class  once.  He  said  there 
was  a  big  future  in  stations  like  this. 
He's  kind  of  a  big  shot  and  if  I 
talked  to  him — " 

We  left  it  like  that. 

But  when  I  mentioned  it  to  the 
rest  of  the  family,  they  scoffed  at 
the  whole  idea.  Perhaps  if  they 
hadn't,  I'd  never  have  gotten  up 
enough  courage  to  go  and  see  Clyde 
Martin.  Perhaps  if  Mother  Allin 
hadn't  said,  "It's  the  most  ridiculous 
thing  I  ever  heard  of — you  going 
on  the  radio."  And  if  Father  Allin 
hadn't  said,  "But  Cassie,  what  could 
you  do?"  I'd  have  let  it  drop  and 
tried  to  find  another  kind  of  job. 
As  it  was,  they  got  my  temper  up 
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and  two  days  later  I  found  myself 
in  Clyde  Martin's  office  in  the 
Clarion  Building. 

Everybody  in  town  knew  about 
Clyde  Martin  and  listened  to  his 
broadcasts.  He  was  tall  and  rather 
handsome,  and  he  talked  in  a  hard- 
boiled,  staccato  way  like  newspaper 
reporters  do  in  movies.  He  seemed 
interested  when  I  haltingly  told  him 
what  I  wanted. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  said, 
"we've  been  thinking  of  putting 
on    a    fifteen-minute    program    for 


housewives  at  eight-thirty  every 
morning — just  after  I  finish  my 
broadcast.  Shopping  bargains,  reci4 
pes,  that  kind  of  stuff,  to  tie  up  with! 
the  woman's  page  on  the  paper.' 
We've  been  looking  for  somebody 
who  sounds  like  a  typical  house- 
wife to  read  it." 

"I  think  I  could.  After  all,  I  am, 
a  typical  housewife." 

His  eyes  swept  me  from  head  to 
foot.  "I'd  say  you  ,were  more  the! 
Powers  model  type — tall,  slim,  easy 
to  look  at." 


RADIO   AND   TELEVISION   MIRBOB 


i      I  felt  embarrassed.  "Please  let  me 
ij  try  it,  Mr.  Martin.    You — you  don't 
know  how  much  a  chance  like  this 
|j  would  mean  to  me." 

"Well,  if  it  means  so  much  I'll 
'  have  to  see  what  I  can  do,"  he  said 
i  easily.  "Come  down  for  an  audi- 
■  tion  tomorrow.  I'll  talk  to  the  ad- 
|  vertising  department  in  the  mean- 
time." 

I  hurried  home  and  got  out  all  my 
old  speech  course  exercises  and 
I  practiced  and  practiced.  I  tried  to 
i  keep  my  voice  natural  and  yet  clear 
j  and  with  an  appeal  in  it.  I  hate 
j  those  women's  programs  that  sound 
•  affected  and  artificial,  and  I  felt 
j  other  women  agreed  with  me  and 
would  like  a  program  that  sounded 
;  just  like  one  of  themselves  talking 
I  instead  of  an  elocutionist. 

I  was  so  nervous  at  the  audition 


$  fist  shot  out.  It 
crashed  into  Clyde's  jaw. 
He  reeled  across  the  studio. 


I  hardly  remember  it.  But  Clyde 
Martin  telephoned  that  evening  to 
say  I  had  the  job.  Start  on  Mon- 
day, broadcast  every  day  except 
Saturday  and  Sunday  for  a  six 
weeks  period.  Then  if  the  program 
"took"  it  would  become  a  permanent 
feature  and  I  would  be  paid  a  salary. 
After  the  broadcast  each  day  I 
would  have  to  spend  several  hours 
working  over  the  material  given 
me  by  the  advertising  department 
for  the  next  day's  program. 

"Oh,  that's  wonderful,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin. I  just  hardly  know  how  to 
thank  you." 

"That's  okay,"  he  said.  "Always 
glad  to  help  a  pretty  little  girl  who 
wants  to  get  along." 

I  rushed  into  the  living  room  to 
tell  the  family.  Mrs.  Allin  is  a  large 
person  and  whenever  she  shows  dis- 
approval she  seems  to  do  it  all  over. 
She  fairly  bristled  with  it  now.  "I 
declare,  Cassie,  I  don't  know  what's 
got  into  you.  The  whole  thing  is 
ridiculous,  you  going  down  there 
and  spouting  nonsense  over  the 
radio.  I  don't  like  it  at  all." 

"I'm  sorry  you  don't  like  it, 
Mother  Allin.  But  you  don't  realize 
it's  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  me. 
I  won't  be  spouting  nonsense. 
I'll  be  giving  useful  information  to 
housewives  and — " 

"You  can  be  useful  right  here  at 
home,"  Mr.  Allin  said. 

"That's  just  it.  I  can't — not  really 
useful.  Oh,  please  try  to  understand 
how  much  this  means  to  me." 

But  they  couldn't.  It  was  like 
a  dash  of  cold  water  on  my  enthusi- 
asm. And  Mother  Allin  ended  her 
argument  by  saying,  "And  further- 
more, Lee's  not  going  to  like  it 
at  all." 

She  was  wrong.  Lee  did  like  it. 
He  was  really  happy  about  it  for 
me.  I  told  him  the  next  day  when 
he  was  home  on  leave.  We  were 
walking  along  the  beach,  muffled 
against  the  cold  March  wind.  As 
we  walked  by  the  water's  edge,  we 
stepped  over  the  oil-soaked  debris 
that  had  washed  up  on  the  sand, 
grim  reminder  of  some  death- 
stained  encounter  at  sea. 

"It's  swell,  honey,"  Lee  said. 
"Don't  mind  what  the  family  says. 
Mother's  old-fashioned  and  she'll 
never  understand  why  you  want  to 
do  it.  She  doesn't  mean  to  be  un- 
sympathetic. Just  don't  let  it  get 
you  down." 

"I  won't,"  I  promised.  "And 
you'll  be  happier  with  your  new 
job  now,  won't  you — knowing  I'm 
busy  with  mine  at  home?" 

He'd  just  been  promoted  to  En- 
sign and  made  skrpper  of  his  boat, 
and  he  looked  so  handsome  and  big 
in  his  dark  blue  uniform  with  the 
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single  stripe  and  star  of  gold  on  the 
sleeve.  He  stopped  and  put  his  arm 
around  me.  "You  bet  I  will."  He 
pointed  out  to  sea  where  a  faint 
smudge  of  smoke  lay  against  the 
horizon.  "My  job's  guarding  freight- 
ers like  that  one.  It's  probably 
going  to  be  a  long  one  because  it's 
got  to  be  so  thorough  that  nobody, 
ever,  can  prey  on  this  nation  again. 
I'll  do  it  better  if  I  know  you're 
carrying  on  at  home."  Then  he 
grinned,  and  the  serious  mood  was 
broken.  "But  it's  a  good  thing  we 
haven't  any  receiving  set  on  the 
boat.  I  know  what  my  crew  would 
say  if  I  started  listening  to  Cassie 
Allin's  Shopping  Column  every 
morning  at  eight-thirty." 

Maybe,  I  thought,  the  Allins' 
attitude  would  change  now  they 
knew  how  Lee  felt  about  it.  But 
that  hope  was  short-lived.  The  very 
first  Monday  I  rushed  home  to  ask 
Mother  Allin  how  the  broadcast 
had  sounded. 

"Good  heavens,  I  didn't  listen," 
she  said.  "Mrs.  Henry  and  I  were 
talking  about  the  Red  Cross  meet- 
ing and  I  forgot  all  about  it." 

That's  the  way  things  went.  Mr. 
Allin  started  to  refer  to  me  jokingly 
as  "our  radio  authority"  and  would 
ask  with  heavy-handed  humor  at 
the  dinner  table  every  night  what 
I  thought  of  the  way  things  were 
going  in  Europe.  Whenever  any 
of  her  friends  would  say  they  en- 
joyed my  program,  Mother  Allin 
would  say  "Oh,  did  you?"  in  a  tone 
of  great  surprise  and  start  to  talk 
of  something  else.  And  of  course, 
Billy  was  openly  scornful.  Any- 
thing that  didn't  have  shooting  in  it 
was  no  good  at  all.  I've  often 
thought  how  different  things  might 
have  been  later  if  they  hadn't  acted 
like  that. 

It  wasn't  that  they  meant  to  be 
cruel.  It  was  that  I'd  done  some- 
thing they  didn't  approve  of  and  a 
kind  of  resentment  came  out. 

If  they  didn't  like  the  program, 
though,  other  people  did.  It  caught 
on  right  away.  A  number  of  grati- 
fying letters  came  in,  and  merchants 
reported  that  when  customers  asked 
for  a  product  they'd  sometimes  say, 
"Like  Cassie  Allin  advertised  this 
morning." 

To  me,  it  was  thrilling  and  I  be- 
gan to  spend  more  and  more  time 
at    the    Continued    on    page   65 
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I'd  brought  some  of  our  furniture 
with  mc,  and  I  Bated  up  Lee's  old 
room  as  much  as  I  could  with  our 
own  things.  Pictures  and  books, 
and  a  table  Lee  had  made— remind- 
ers of  our  old  life— so  that  when 
•he  was  there  on  leave  it  would  be 
like  our  old  home.  But  when  he 
wasn't  there,  those  things  only 
made  mc  sad.  It  would  have  been 
different  if  I'd  known  people  in 
Keelei  and  could  have  built  a  life 
,,l  my  own  with  friends.  But  I'd 
lived  in  another  town,  and  Lee  and 
I  had  been  so  wrapped  up  in  each 
othn  I  hadn'l  had  time  yet  to  make 
h  lendi, 

I  tried  to  keep  Lee  from  knowing 
how  I  felt  but  he  sensed  it 

"You're  not  happy  with  the  fam- 
ily ire  you,  honey?"  he  said.  "I 
know  they  can  be  trying— mother 
especially.  But  I  don't  see  how 
we  can  manage  any  other  way." 

"It's — it's  just  that  we  get  on 
,  ,,  i,  other*!  nerves,  I  guess,  Living 
ii,,  ,,  ii,  .,  mil  ill  house,  day  after 
day  Lee-  -"  then,  hesitantly,  I  told 
hjm  v.ii.ii  I'd  been  thinking  of — "if 
I  could  get  a  job  of  some  kind,  it 
would  I"'  better.  I'd  have  something 
to  do.  I'd  feel  useful  again  and  not 

v    life    had    just    suddenly 

stopped." 

lie  looked  dubious.  "A  job?  I 
don'1  much  like  t  lie  idea  of  my  wife 
working  when  she  doesn't  have  to." 

"I  know,  dai  ling,  but  lots  of  wives 
do  now  that  their  husbands  are 
away.  Maybe  I  eould  get  something 
on  the  radio  you  know,  on  a  pro- 
gram  I  i  ould  help  sell  war  bonds 
.111,1  things  like  that." 

Mi  laughed  ami  rumpled  my  hair. 
"How'd  you  get  a  radio  job  in 
a  Uttit  (own  like  this?  There's  only 
thai  mi,-  local  Station  that  belongs 
kO  the  Clarion." 

"Hut  maybe,  just  because  it  is 
imall,  the)  <*  i 1  i  omethlng  for 
mi'  Civile  Mai  tin — you  know,  the 
repoi  ler  who  does  the  news  broad- 
castlng  came  down  and  talked  to 
our  speech  class  once,    He  said  there 

>  'lis  like  (his. 

He's  kind  ol  s  big  shod  and  if  I 
talked  to  him — " 

We  left  il  like  that. 

Hut    when    1    mentioned    it    to    the 

rest  ol  the  family,  they  scoffed  at 
the  wimie  Idea  Perhaps  if  they 
hadn't,  I'd  never  have  gotten  up 
enough  courage  to  go  .>n<i  sei 
Martin  Perhaps  if  Mother  Allin 
hadn'l  said,  "it's  the  most  ridiculous 

thing    1    ever    heard    of-     you 

on  ii'  ■'»!  ii  Father  Allin 

hadn't  said.  "But  I'assie,  what  could 
you  do?"  I'll  have  let  it  drop  and 
tiled  to  titul  another  kind  of  job. 

As  it   was,   t lii's-   got   inv    temper  up 


and  two  days  later  I  found  myself 
in  Clyde  Martin's  office  in  the 
Clarion  Building. 

Everybody  in  town  knew  about 
Clyde  Martin  and  listened  to  his 
broadcasts.  He  was  tall  and  rather 
handsome,  and  he  talked  in  a  hard- 
boiled,  staccato  way  like  newspaper 
reporters  do  in  movies.  He  seemed 
interested  when  I  haltingly  told  him 
what  I  wanted. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  said, 
"we've  been  thinking  of  putting 
on    a    fifteen-minute    program    for 


housewives  at  eight-thirty  every 
morning — just  after  I  finish  ay 
broadcast.  Shopping  bargains,  reci- 
pes, that  kind  of  stuff,  to  tie  up  with 
the  woman's  page  on  the  paper. 
We've  been  looking  for  somebody 
who  sounds  like  a  typical  house- 
wife to  read  it." 

"I  think  I  could.  After  all,  1  am 
a  typical  housewife." 

His  eyes  swept  me  from  head  to 
foot.  "I'd  say  you  were  more  the 
Powers  model  type — tall,  slim,  easy 
to  look  at." 


i  felt  embarrassed.  "Please  let  me 
.  it  Mr.  Martin.    You — you  don't 
^,«  how  much  a  chance  like  this 
..0uld  mean  to  me." 

"Well,  if  it  means  so  much  I'll 
have  to  see  what  I  can  do,"  he  said 
"«jly  "Come  down  for  an  audi- 
tion tomorrow.  I'll  talk  to  the  ad- 
vertising department  in  the  mean- 

I  hurried  home  and  got  out  all  my 
old  speech  course  exercises  and 
practiced  and  practiced.  I  tried  to 
keep  my  voice  natural  and  yet  clear 
and  with  an  appeal  in  it.  I  hate 
those  women's  programs  that  sound 
affected  and  artificial,  and  I  felt 
other  women  agreed  with  me  and 
would  like  a  program  that  sounded 
just  like  one  of  themselves  talking 
instead  of  an  elocutionist. 

I  was  so  nervous  at  the  audition 


I  hardly  ^member  it.  But  Clyde 
Marti* ,  telephoned  that  evening  to 
say  I  had  the  job.  Start  on  Mon- 
day, broadcast  every  day  except 
Saturday  and  Sunday  for  a  4 
weeks  period.  Then  if  the  program 
took  .t  would  become  a  permanent 
feature  and  I  would  be  paid  a  salary. 
Alter  the  broadcast  each  day  I 
would  have  to  spend  several  hours 
working  over  the  material  gwen 
me  by  the  advertising  department 
lor  the  next  day's  program. 

"Oh,  that's  wonderful,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin. I  just  hardly  know  how  to 
thank  you." 

"That's  okay,"  he  said.  "Always 
glad  to  help  a  pretty  little  girl  who 
wants  to  get  along." 

I  rushed  into  the  living  room  to 
tell  the  family.  Mrs.  Allin  is  a  large 
person  and  whenever  she  shows  dis- 
approval she  seems  to  do  it  all  over. 
She  fairly  bristled  with  it  now.  "I 
declare,  Cassie,  I  don't  know  what's 
got  into  you.  The  whole  thing  is 
ridiculous,  you  going  down  there 
and  spouting  nonsense  over  the 
radio.  I  don't  like  it  at  ail." 

"I'm  sorry  you  don't  like  it, 
Mother  Allin.  But  you  don't  realize 
it's  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  me. 
I  won't  be  spouting  nonsense. 
I'll  be  giving  useful  information  to 
housewives  and — " 

"You  can  be  useful  right  here  at 
home,"  Mr.  Allin  said. 

"That's  just  it.  I  can't — not  really 
useful.  Oh,  please  try  to  understand 
how  much  this  means  to  me." 

But  they  couldn't.  It  was  like 
a  dash  of  cold  water  on  my  enthusi- 
asm. And  Mother  Allin  ended  her 
argument  by  saying,  "And  further- 
more, Lee's  not  going  to  like  it 
at  all." 

She  was  wrong.  Lee  did  like  it. 
He  was  really  happy  about  it  for 
me.  I  told  him  the  next  day  when 
he  was  home  on  leave.  We  were 
walking  along  the  beach,  muflled 
against  the  cold  March  wind.  As 
we  walked  by  the  water's  edge,  we 
stepped  over  the  oil-soaked  debris 
that  had  washed  up  on  the  sand, 
grim  reminder  of  some  death- 
stained  encounter  at  sea. 

"It's  swell,  honey,"  Lee  said. 
"Don't  mind  what  the  family  says. 
Mother's  old-fashioned  and  she'll 
never  understand  why  you  want  to 
do  it.  She  doesn't  mean  to  be  un- 
sympathetic. Just  don't  let  it  get 
you  down." 

"I  won't,"  I  promised.  "And 
you'll  be  happier  with  your  new 
job  now,  won't  you— knowing  I'm 
busy  with  mine  at  home?" 

He'd  just  been  promoted  to  En- 
sign and  made  skipper  of  his  boat, 
and  he  looked  so  handsome  and  big 
in  his  dark  blue  uniform  with  the 


single  stupe  and  star  of  gold  on  the 
sleeve  He  stopped  and  put  Ins  ai  m 
around  me.  "You  bet  1  will  He 
pointed  out  to  sea  where  a  faun 
smudge  of  smoke  lay  against  tea- 
horizon.  "My  job's  guarding  freight- 
ers like  that  one  Its  probably 
going  to  bo  a  long  one  because  It's 
got  to  be  so  thorough  that  nobody, 
ever,  can  prey  on  tin.-,  nation  again 
I'll    do    it    belter    if    I    knew    you  re 

carrying  on  at  home "    Then  he 

grinned,  and  the  serious  mood  was 
broken.  "But  it's  a  good  thine  we 
haven't  any  receiving  set  on  the 
boat  I  know  what  my  crew  would 
say  if  1  stalled  listen 
Allin's  Shopping  Column  i'vi'i  i 
morning  at  aighUtbirt]  " 
Maybe,    1    thought,    the    /Ullna' 

attitude  would  change  now  they 
knew  how  Lee  (ell   about  il.     But 

that  hope  was  short  lived  The  very 
first  Monday  I  rushed  home  In  ask 
Mother  Allin  how  the  broadcast 
had  sounded 

"Good  heavens,  i  dldn'l  listen," 

she  said.      "Mis     lleiuv   and    I    were 
talking  about  the  Ked  Cm 
Ing  and  I  forgot  all  about  it." 
That's  the  way   things  went     Mi 

Allin  started  to  refer  tn  mm-  jokingly 

as  "our  radio  authority"  and  would 
ask  with  heavy-handed  hurnoi  '! 
the  dinner  table  every  night  what 
I  thought  of  the  way  things  were 
going  in  Europe  Whenevei  any 
of  her  friends  would  say  they  en 
joyed  my  program,  Mother  Allin 
would  say  "Oh,  did  you'"  in  |  Inn, 
of  great  surprise  and  start  In  talk 
nl  something  elfl  And  of  course, 
Billy  was  openly  scornful.  Any- 
thing that  didn't  have  shooting  In  it 
was  no  good  at  all.  I've  often 
thought  how  different  things  might 
have  been  later  if  they  hadn 
like  that. 

It  wasn't  that  they  meant  to  be 
cruel.  It  was  that  I'd  done  some- 
thing they  didn't  approve  of  and  a 
kind  of  re  lentmenl  came  nut 

If  they  didn't  like  the  program, 
though,  other  people  did  Ii  ■  BUghl 
nn  right  away.  A  number  of  grati- 
fying letters  came  In,  and  merchants 
reported  that  when  customers  asked 
for  a  product  they'd  sometimes  say, 
"Like  Cassia  Allin  advertised  this 
morning  " 

To  mc,  it  was  thrilling  and  I  be 
gan  to  spend  more  and  more  time 
at    the    Continued    on    page   65 
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W  hen  Eddie  looked  at  her  with  that 
amused  indifference  in  his  eyes,  she 
knew  he  had  forgotten  there  were  two 
kinds  of  women — those  who  serve  and 
those    who    live    only    to    be    beautiful 


I 


WAS  in  overalls  that  hot,  sultry 
morning  and  my  hair,  which  is  au- 
burn and  curly,  was  pushed  back 
behind  my  ears,  and  I  was  bent  over 
the  engine  of  the  truck,  when  I 
heard  the  man's  voice  behind  me. 

"Hey,  fellow — what  in  blazes  do 
you  think  you're  trying  to  do?" 

I  turned  quickly.  He  was  tall 
and  he  wore  white  overalls  and  his 
dark  brown  eyes  regarded  me  with 
a  kind  of  mocking  astonishment. 

"Why — you're  a  girl!" 

I  couldn't  help  smiling — he  was 
so  plainly  surprised.  But  maybe 
part  of  the  reason  I  smiled  and  part 
of  the  reason  for  the  tingling  shiver 
I  felt  as  I  looked  at  him  was  that  I 
was  excited.  This  was  my  first  day 
at  Langdon  Transport,  my  first  day 
as  a  girl  mechanic  working  in  a 
company  carrying  food  and  arms  to 
America's  men. 

You  see,  having  this  job  meant 
I  was  part  of  it — part  of  the  army 
of  workers  helping  to  turn  the 
wheels.  Before  that,  I'd  worked  for 
nearly  two  years  as  a  typist.  I'd 
given  up  school  and  taken  that  typ- 
ing job  after  my  parents  died  and 
there  hadn't  been  anything  left. 
Only — when  war  struck,  I  wanted 
to  do  something  more  than  just 
typing,  something  that  would  help, 
and  that  was  why  I'd  taken  the 
course  at  night  in  auto  mechanics. 
Then,  when  I  finished,  I  saw  the  ad- 
vertisement that  Langdon  Transport 


needed  girl  workers  and  I  went  out 
and  got  the  job. 

Something  of  all  that  past  was  in 
my  thoughts  as  I  looked  at  this: 
sandy-haired  young  man  who 
seemed  to  be  studying  me  as  if  I 
were  some  new  type  of  animal. 

Suddenly  he  snapped  his  fingers. 
"I  know!  You're  the  new  girl  me- 
chanic  they  told  me  about  in  the 
office.  Mary — Mary  Holt.  That's 
it,  isn't  it?" 

I  said,  "That's  it,  I'm  afraid.  And 
you're — " 

"Eddie,"  he  said.  He  shook  his 
head  slowly.  "  'Fraid  I  don't  ap- 
prove, Mary.  This  sort  of  work  isn't 
cut  out  for  a  girl.  Frankly,  if  you 
ask  my  opinion,  they , never  should 
have — " 

"But  then  they  didn't  ask  your 
opinion,  Eddie."  I  tried  to  say  it 
gently.  I  couldn't  tell  him  what  the 
job  meant  to  me,  couldn't  talk  about 
the  thrill  of  just  standing  there  and 
looking  at  the  fleet  of  trucks  in  the 
yards. 

There  was  a  flicker  of  amuse- 
ment in  his  eyes.  I  turned  back  to 
the  motor  I  was  working  on  and  he 
stood  watching  me.  I  knew,  in  a 
general  way,  what  was  the  matter 
— it  was  the  ignition — but  I  couldn't 
quite  decide  how  to  fix  it.  After  a 
moment  he  leaned  across  me  and 
twisted  two  wires  together. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  grinning. 
"Now  try  the  starter." 
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I  heard  him  say,  "Hello,  darling.  Hope 
I  didn't  keep  you  waiting.  I  got  held  ..." 
And  then  he  saw  me  and  stopped  talking. 


I  hesitated  a  minute.  I  could 
feel  myself  growing  angry.  He 
didn't  have  to  be  so — so  cocksure 
about  it,  I  thought.  I  could  have 
found  the  trouble  all  right,  if  only 
he'd  left  me  alone.  But  I  climbed 
into  the  cab  and  stepped  on  the 
starter.  The  motor  turned  over  and 
caught  as  if  there'd  never  been 
anything  in  the  world  the  matter 
with  it. 

"See  how  easy?"  he  asked.  And 
added,  "When  you  know  how." 

My  irritation  burst  out  at  that. 
"I  guess  you  think  women  aren't 
smart  enough  to  learn!"  _ 

It  was  odd  how  the  grin  vanished 
so  quickly.  "I  think  women  under- 
stand— without  learning — the  things 
they're  supposed  to  understand. 
How  to  be  women!" 

In  a  way,  I  understood  what  he 
meant.  Men  like  their  women  to 
stay  at  home  and  keep  the  houses 
and  themselves  nice  and  have  chil- 
dren. They  don't  want  women  mix- 
ing into  affairs  that  men  have 
always  thought  of  as  their  own  spe- 
cial property.     But  right  now,  with 
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so     many     men     in     the     army — 

"I'm  trying  to  do  my  share,"  I 
said  doggedly. 

For  a  few  seconds  he  didn't  say 
anything.  Then  he  smiled  again. 
"I'm  sorry,  Mary.  I  was  showing 
off,  I  guess.  Sure,  go  on  getting 
your  hands  greasy  if  it  makes  you 
feel  good." 

I  shouldn't  have  been  mollified, 
but  I  was,  a  little.  "Anyway,"  I 
said  stiffly,  "thanks  for  your  help. 
I  mean — the  way  you  fixed  the 
motor." 

He  made  a  funny  sort  of  bobbing 
bow.  "Don't  mention  it,  lady." 
Then  he  turned  away,  and  my  eyes 
followed  him  as  he  strode  toward 
the  main  office.  Funny,  how  you 
could  like  a  person  a  great  deal 
right  away — yet  be  thoroughly 
angry  with  him  at  the  same  time. 

That  night  when  I  got  back  to  the 
rooming  house  where  I  was  living, 
I  found  myself  thinking  about  him. 
Remembering  the  way  he'd  looked 
at  me,  remembering  his  words, 
making  a  silent  promise  that  I'd 
prove  to   him  I  could   be   as   good 


a    mechanic    as    any     man     there. 

I  tried  to  convince  myself  there 
was  nothing  personal  about  it  but 
I  knew  that  was  only  pretense.  That 
next  morning  my  eyes  were  search- 
ing the  yards,  looking  for  him,  won- 
dering if  we'd  be  working  together. 
But  I  didn't  see  him  again  that 
week. 

He'd  been  right  about  the  job 
being  hard  work — at  nights  I  went 
home  so  tired  I  could  only  throw 
myself  down  on  the  bed  and  go  to 
sleep.  And  there  wasn't  time  for 
making  friends,  either.  About  the 
only  person  I  knew  there-  besides 
Eddie  was  the  wrinkled  time-keeper 
named  Mr.  Rollo.  He  had  a  limp 
and  was  always  humming  and 
mornings  and  evenings  when  I  went 
in  to  punch  the  clock  he  and  I  had 
a  few  minutes  of  animated  discus- 
sion of  the  weather. 

The  next  Monday  near  lunch  time 
Mr.  Rollo  clumped  across  the  yard 
to  tell  me  I  was  wanted  in  the  fore- 
man's office.  I  hurried  over,  won- 
dering if  I'd  done  something  wrong. 
When  I  got  there  I  found  the  fore- 
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man — his  name  was  Mr.  Robinson 
and  he  had  a  little  mustache — 
seated  behind  the  desk.  And  stand- 
ing across  the  room  was  Eddie.  *» 

They  glanced  up  when  I  came  in 
and  Mr.  Robinson  said,  "Miss  Holt, 
there's — ah — there's  a  job  I'd  like 
you  to  help  out  on." 

I  looked  at  Eddie  and  saw  his  face 
was  clouded  with  a  scowl  and  I  said, 
"Certainly,  Mr.  Robinson.  I'll  be 
glad  to  do  anything  I  can." 

Mr.  Robinson  seemed  unim- 
pressed by  my  anxiety  to  be  help- 
ful. "One  of  the  engines  has  to  be 
stripped  down.  You  probably  don't 
know  much  about  jobs  like  that  but 
you'll  be  working  under  Eddie  here 
and  you'll  take  orders  from  him. 
Right?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"That's  all,  Miss  Holt.  Guess 
you've  got  it  all  clear,  too,  haven't 
you,  Eddie?" 

Eddie  nodded.  We  went  out  of 
the  office  together  and  when  we 
reached  the  yard  I  looked  at  him. 
"Did  you  ask  for  me  special,  Eddie?" 

"I  did  not,"  he  answered  angrily. 
"But  all  right — if  girl  mechanics  are 
here  to  stay,  I  suppose  we'll  have  to 
get  along  as  best  we  can." 

I  said  shamelessly,  "Anyway,  I'm 
glad." 

"You  are?"  He  seemed  puzzled. 
"Why?" 

"Maybe  I'll  learn  something, 
working  with  such  a  brilliant  man." 

He  didn't  answer  for  a  second.  He 
looked  down  at  me  with  a  stern  ex- 
pression and  finally  he  asked,  "Had 
your  lunch?" 

I  shook  my  head.  Eddie  said, 
"Well,  I  guess  we  better  have  some- 
thing to  eat  before  we  get  started. 


Adopted  by  Will  Oursler  from  "Woman's 
Place,"  an  original  radio  drama  by 
Florence  Cummings  and  Jerome  Epstein, 
first  heard  on  Manhattan  at  Midnight. 
(Wednesdays  at  8:30  P.M.,  EWT,  on  the 
Blue     network,     sponsored     by     Energine.) 


Come  on — we'll  go  over  to  the  lunch 
cart." 

We  had  hamburgers  and  French 
fried  potatoes  and  coffee.  I  don't 
know  why  it  should  have  been  but 
to  me  that  luncheon  was  an  adven- 
ture. Maybe  it  was  because  I  was 
sitting  there  beside  Eddie,  munch- 
ing the  sandwich,  and  even  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  men  around  us  we 
somehow  seemed  to  be  alone.  Eddie 
turned  and  looked  at  me.  "You've 
been  at  it  for  a  week  now,  Mary. 
Ready  to  quit  yet?" 

"That's  foolish,  Eddie.  I'm  just 
starting." 

"You  don't  give  up  easily,  do 
you?" 

I  smiled  at  him.  "I  don't  give  up." 

Eddie  took  a  gulp  of  his  coffee. 
"What  did  you  do  before?  Home 
girl?" 

J  DIDN'T  want  to  talk  about  the 
past.  I  said,  "Nothing  very  ex- 
citing. Used  to  work  in  an  office 
downtown,  typing." 

"Then  why  in  the  name  of  sanity 
did  you  give  that  up  for  this  sort 
of  thing?" 

I  told  him  how  I'd  wanted  to  do 
something  in  war  work,  and  I  tried 
to  explain  my  excitement  over 
working  at  Langdon  Transport  and 
Eddie  smiled  and  said,  "Sure,'  Mary, 
I  understand  what  you  mean.  You're 
a  good  kid." 

Now  that  shouldn't  have  meant 
anything  to  me — nothing  at  all.  And 
yet  it  did.  I  said,  "Eddie — why  are 
you  so  down  on  the  idea  of  girls 
working  out  here?  Or  are  you  just 
opposed  to  all  feminine  influence?" 

I  tried  to  speak  lightly.  But  I 
saw  his  chin  thrust  out.  "It  isn't 
that  I'm  opposed  to  them.  It's  just 
that  I  don't  think  they  ought  to  be 
doing  this  sort  of  work.  Girls  ought 
to  make  themselves  lovely  and  fra- 
gile and — let's  not  talk  about  it, 
Mary." 

Strange,  how  a  man  can  get  hold 
of  an  idea  and  nothing  in  the  world 
can  get  it  out  of  his  mind. 

For  three  hours  that  afternoon, 
Eddie  and  I  worked  together,  taking 
that  engine  apart.  I  don't  think 
Eddie  looked  at  me  twice  in  all  that 
time.  His  whole  being  was  concen- 
trated on  the  job  he  was  doing — 
you  might  have  thought  he  was  a 
sculptor  working  on  some  master- 
piece. Sometimes  I  watched  his 
face  and  the  tight  lines  of  his  lips 
and  once  he  looked  up  and  caught 
me  watching  him  and  I  turned  away 
so  he  wouldn't  see  the  crimson  I 
could  feel  in  my  cheeks. 

We  were  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  job  of  putting  the  engine  to- 
gether again  when  Eddie  got  word 
he  was  wanted  on  the  phone.  "I've 


— I've  got  an  appointment  tonight, 
Mary."  He  sounded  nervous. 
"Don't  want  to  be  late.  You  carry 
on,  will  you?  I'll  try  to  cut  this  call 
short." 

Sometimes  when  you  try  hardest 
to  get  everything  right,  you  make 
the  worst  mistakes.  I  wanted  so 
much  to  show  Eddie  I  could  do  the 
work.  And  when  he  got  back  I 
stood  tip  and  I  was  smiling.  "Look, 
Eddie.     It's  almost  finished." 

Eddie  looked.  I  saw  the  lines  of 
his  face  deepen  and  his  eyes  grow 
colder.  He  pointed  to  the  engine. 
"What's  that?" 

I  looked  to  where  he  pointed  and 
my  heart  seemed  to  freeze.  Stick- 
ing out  of  the  engine  head  was  a 
bit  of  cloth.  Nobody  had  to  tell  me 
how  it  got  there — that  was  the  rag 
we'd  been  using  to  clean  engine 
parts,  and  I'd  forgotten  to  take  it 
out  before  I  fastened  the  head  back 
in  place. 

For  a  moment  I  couldn't  speak. 
I  could  just  look  at  it  dumbly,  feel- 
ing perfectly  dreadful  and  trying  to 
hold  back  tears.  "Gee,  Eddie,"  I 
said,  "I—" 

I  saw  his  hands  open  and  close. 
"Only  a  woman  could  do  it."  His 
voice  was  so  low  I  could  hardly 
hear.  "Only  a  woman.  I  told  you 
I  didn't  want  to  be  late.  I  told  you — 
oh,  what's  the  use  of  talking?  Get 
out  the  tools  and  we'll  start  taking 
it  apart." 

Eddie  didn't  talk  after  that.  We 
worked  in  complete  silence.  It  was 
almost  six  o'clock  before  we  finally 
had  it  finished.  Eddie  stood  up. 
"Sorry  I  lost  my  temper,"  he  told 
me.  "Just  that  I — I  wanted  to  be 
on  time." 

He  walked  off  toward  the  main 
building  and  I  stood  there  feeling 
tired  and  miserable  and  sorry  for 
myself.  One  of  the  drivers  came 
over  and  backed  the  truck  we'd 
been  working  on  into  place.  They 
would  start  loading  that  night, 
carrying  tents  to  an  army  camp 
down  South. 

I  was  about  to  go  inside  to  try 
to  get  some  of  the  grease  off  me 
when  a  car  came  through  the  gates 
into  the  yards — a  large  maroon  con- 
vertible that  probably  would  have 
been  much  more  at  home  in  a  coun- 
try club  driveway.  It  came  to  a 
stop  only  a  few  feet  from  me  and  I 
saw  there  was  a  girl  at  the  wheel, 
a  girl  with  bright  golden  hair  and 
blue  eyes  and  a  proud,  poised  tilt  to 
her  head.  Of  course,  the  first  thing 
I  thought  of  was  Eddie's  appoint- 
ment and  then  I  told  myself  that 
was  silly.  After  all,  Eddie  was  a 
mechanic  and  not  a  social  playboy 
and  he  wouldn't  be  running  around 
with  any     Continued  on  page  48 
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Those  were  the  words  which 
made  Laurette  Fillbrandt 
stay  in  a  strange  city  and 
find  romance  and  happiness 
with  the  man  who  said  them 

By     JACK     SHER 


YOU  know  how  it  is  to  go  home 
after  a  wonderful  summer  of 
doing  the  things  you've  always 
wanted  to  do  in  a  fascinating  city. 
You  look  out  of  the  train  window  at 
your  friends  and  smile.  You  try  to 
look  gay  and  nonchalant,  but  you 
want  the  train  to  get  out  of  the  sta- 
tion in  a  hurry,  before  you  break 
down  and  cry. 

Laurette  pressed  her  nose  against 
the  window,  feeling  these  things. 
She  looked  down  at  Russ,  who  was 
going  to  miss  her,  but  was  doing  a 
terrific  job  of  not  showing  it — he 
thought.  The  train  began  to  move. 
Laurette  waved.  Russ  waved  back. 
And  then,  she  couldn't  see  him  any 
more  and  she  looked  out  at  waves 
of  tracks  and  freight  cars  and  the 

Now  the  Russ  Youngs  have  a  beauti- 
ful home,  a  baby  girl,  a  movie  cam- 
e/tr   and    two    bicycles,    but    once — 


You  hear  Laurette  Fillbrandt  as  Sidney 
Sherwood  in  NBC's  Lone  Journey  and 
as  Nancy  Stewart  in  The  Guiding  Light. 


ragged,    smoke    covered    houses    of 
Chicago's  South  Side. 

"I'm  going  home,"  she  thought. 

Home  was  Cincinnati.  Home  was 
the  college  she  had  been  attending. 
Home  was  where  her  father  and 
mother,  whom  she  loved,  were. 
Home  was  Sundays  in  the  church 
where  her  father  preached.  It  was 
quiet  and,  in  ways,  very  beautiful. 
It  was  really  a  nice  city,  not  noisy 
and  dirty  like  Chicago.  No  more 
skipped  meals  and  late  hours  spent 
arguing  about  the  theater,  she 
sighed.  No  more  people  with  wild 
dreams  of  fame,  or  young  men  who 
considered  her  provincial. 

"And,  yet,"  she  thought,  "I'll  be 
back.  I  just  have  to  come  back. 
Everything  is  here  for  me,  every- 
thing I  really  want." 

Her  name  was  Laurette  Fill- 
brandt. Today  she  plays  the  parts 
of  Nancy  Stewart  in  the  NBC  Net- 
work serial,  The  Guiding  Light,  and 
Sidney  Sherwood  in  Lone  Journey, 
but  that  summer  she  had  just  come 
to  Chicago  from  Cincinnati.  A  beau 
named  Clarence  Hartzell,  who  was 
playing  in  summer  stock,  had  writ- 
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ten  her  that  he  could  get  her  a  job. 
Chicago!  Summer  stock!  And  she 
had  always  wanted  to  be  an  actress. 

So,  she  had  gone  to  Chicago  and 
joined  the  MacMurray  Players  and 
toured  around  the  small  towns  near 
Chicago  and  lived  with  a  little  group 
of  theatrical  people  in  Rogers  Park 
— and  met  Russ. 

Russ  Young  was  a  friend  of  Clar- 
ence's. She  smiled,  now,  thinking 
of  what  he  had  said  the  first  time 
they  had  met.  He  was  a  tall  young 
man.  He  was  very  thin  and  his  eyes 
were  alive  and  blue.  He'd  looked 
down  at  her  and  grinned.  "Hello. 
So  you're  joining  the  company!" 
He'd  taken  another  quick  look  at 
her.  "Say,  you're  even  prettier  than 
Clarence  said  you  were." 

She  wondered  if  Russ  would 
really  miss  her.  She  wondered  if 
she'd  ever  see  him  again.  Perhaps, 
she  thought,  I'll  stay  in  Cincinnati 
and  settle  down,  get  married  and 
forget  about  acting.  She  thought  of 
a  boy  friend  at  the  University,  who 
would  be  waiting  at  the  station  to 
meet  her.  She  thought  of  classes  and 
homework    Continued    on    page  58 
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PRESENTING 


Just  as  you've  pictured  them — generous-hearted  Stella  and  her  daughter 
Laurel,  leading  characters  in  radio's  famous  serial,  heard  daily  at  4:15  P.M., 
EWT,   over  NBC,  sponsored  by  Bayer  Aspirin  and  Dr.  Lyon's  Toothpowder 
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Left,  Laurel,  who  married  socially  prominent  Dick 
Grosvenor,  is  a  typical  modern  young  woman. 
At  the  moment  she  lives  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
with  her  husband.  Although  her  mother-in-law, 
haughty  and  family -conscious,  dislikes  Laurel's 
mother,  Stella  Dallas,  Laurel  succeeds  in  keeping 
her  own  family  life  happy  under  the  circumstances. 
(Posed  by  Vivian  Smolen) 


Above,  Stella  Dallas  is  a  warm-hearted,  self-sacri- 
ficing woman  who  fights  her  loneliness  by  doing 
good  deeds  for  others.  Stella's  constant  joy  is  sew- 
ing for  Laurel's  little  girl.  At  present  she  is  living 
in  a  Boston  rooming  house  and  working  in  a  muni- 
tions plant.  When  Laurel  married  Dick  Stella 
moved  away  to  save  her  daughter  heartaches. 
(Posed  by  Anne  Elstner) 
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Linda  couldn't  remember  how  long  she  had  been 
standing  by  the  window.  Then  she  recognized 
them.    It  was   Steve — and  the   girl  was  Agnes. 


THE     STORY 


VK/HEN  Linda  Emerson  entered 
the  quiet  church  in  search  of 
the  gloves  she  had  left  behind 
at  morning  service,  she  did  not 
know  that  she  was  taking  the  first 
step  into  a  new  life.  For  the  church 
was  filled  with  an  unfamiliar,  beau- 
tiful melody.  At  the  organ  was 
Steve  Harper,  whom  she  had  seen 
hundreds  of  times  and  never  really 
noticed  before,  but  as  his  music 
crept  into  her  heart  she  knew  that 
now  she  could  never  forget  him.  She 
stayed  there  until  he  glanced  up 
and,  seeing  her,  stopped  playing. 
This  was  their  meeting. 

Linda's  father,  George  Emerson, 
didn't  approve  of  his  daughter's  new 
interest  in  Steve  Harper.    He  him- 
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self  was  one  of  Axminster's  solid, 
respectable  citizens,  and  in  his  eyes 
Steve  was  a  ne'er-do-well  who 
dreamed  only  of  being  a  composer — 
who  had  left  Axminster  some  years 
before  in  search  of  fortune,  then 
crept  back  home  again,  a  failure. 
Linda  saw  more  than  this  in  the 
man  she  already  loved.  She  had 
been  so  deeply  moved  by  his  music 
that  she  could  not  help  believing  in 
his  talent,  even  his  genius.  Against 
her  father's  stubborn  but  futile 
opposition,  she  and  Steve  were 
married. 

They  went  to  New  York  to  live, 
where  Steve  plunged  into  the  com- 
position of  a  Symphony.  They  had 
very  little  money,  but  this  fact  could 


In  spite  of  Steve's  assuranc\ 


not  shadow  their  perfect  happiness. 
And  finally  the  Symphony  was 
finished,  and  Steve  mailed  it  to  the 
famous  conductor,  Ivan  Jacoby.  To 
celebrate,  Steve  and  Linda  went  to 
dinner  at  a  Greenwich  Village  res- 
taurant— but  the  evening  was  ruined 
for  Linda  when  a  beautiful  girl  she 
had  never  seen  before  rushed  over 
to  their  table  and  was  introduced  by 
an  embarrassed  Steve  as  Agnes 
Corey.  "An — an  old  friend,"  he  ex- 
plained although  the  look  in  Agnes' 
eyes  seemed  to  say  that  she  and 
Steve  had  been  more  than  that. 

THE  restaurant  seemed  to  grow 
noisier.  Linda  had  a  feeling  that 
every  one  was  watching  them, 
looking  over  at  their  table  and  whis- 
pering and  laughing.  She  could  hear 
the  strained  quality  in  Steve's  voice 
as  he  answered  the  girl's  questions. 
Agnes,  he'd  called  her.  Agnes  Corey. 
An  old  friend  of  his  and  she  had 
called  him  "darling."  Linda  could 
hardly  bear  the  pain  of  that  tight 
feeling  about  her  lips  as  she  went 
on  smiling  mechanically.  At  last  the 
girl  said  good-bye,  and  Linda 
avoided  Steve's  eyes. 

"Linda—" 

She  couldn't  look  up.  If  only 
Steve  hadn't  sounded  so  unhappy 
and  uncomfortable.  If  only  his  voice 
were  normal.  Linda  shook  her  head. 

"Linda—" 

"It's  all  right,  Steve,"  she  said 
quietly. 

"But  I  want  to  tell  you — " 

"You  don't  have  to,  Steve.  I  un- 
derstand." 

"What  do  you  understand?" 

"I  tell  you,  it's  all  right." 

Linda  looked  up  and  tried  to 
smile.  I  should  have  known,  she 
kept  telling  herself.  Of  course  Steve 
had  friends  in  New  York.  He  had 
lived  here  before.  It  was  only 
natural  that — but  that  girl!  The 
way  she  had  talked  to  Steve,  the 
way  she  had  looked  at  him.  Oh, 
why  hadn't  Steve  told  her  about 
Agnes  Corey? 

"I  don't  want  any  dessert,"  Steve 
said   suddenly.    "And   I   guess  you 
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n  in  spite  of  all  her  own  logic,   Linda 

realized  she  was  afraid  of  something  that  had  existed  in  her  husband's  past 


don't  either.    Let's  go." 

Linda  nodded. 

This  had  been  their  celebration 
dinner.  It  seemed  almost  impossible 
to  Linda  that  she  had  been  so  happy 
only  an  hour  earlier.  That  she  and 
Steve  had  been  so  close,  so  full  of 
hope  and  joy.  Was  it  only  a  little 
over  an  hour  ago  that  they  had 
wrapped  the  score  of  Steve's  sym- 
phony and  mailed  it  to  Ivan  Jacoby? 

Steve's  face  looked  clouded  and 
unhappy  as  he  walked  along  by  her 
side.  He  seemed  so  far  away.  Oh,  it 
wasn't  right.  It  mustn't  be  like  this! 
Linda  linked  her  arm  in  Steve's. 

"Who  is  she?"  Linda  asked. 

"You  wouldn't  let  me  tell  you 
before — " 

"I  know,  Steve.  I'm  sorry.  I  be- 
haved very  badly  and  I  want  you  to 
-forgive  me.  We  mustn't  forget  that 
we're  celebrating  tonight — we've  got 
something  to  celebrate!" 

Steve  pressed  her  arm  close  to 
him. 

"I'm  the  one  who  ought  to 
apologize,"   he  said. 

"Who  is  she,   Steve?" 

"Agnes  Corey — a  girl  I  knew  three 
years  ago  when  I  lived  here.  We 
were — friends.  Some  people  may 
have  thought  it  was  much  more 
serious  than  that — but  it  wasn't." 

"Agnes  Corey  thought  it  was 
more  than  that,  Steve."  Linda  spoke 
with  quiet  certainty. 

Steve  laughed. 

"Now  come  on,  darling,  I'm  not 
going  to  have  you  look  so  sad  and 
puzzled  just  because  we  happened 
to  meet  Agnes  Corey — " 

"You  never  told  me  about  her, 
Steve." 

"It  wasn't  because  I  was  trying  to 
hide  anything,  Linda.  Don't  you 
understand,  darling?  I  didn't  even 
remember  her  until  she  walked  up 
to  the  table  in  the  restaurant.  Now 
let's  not  talk  about  it  any  more.  It's 
spoiled  enough  of  our  evening." 

"I'm  sorry,  Steve.  .  .  ." 

It  was  a  simple  enough  explana- 
tion and  Linda  wanted  to  believe  it. 
Just  a  girl  that  Steve  had  known 
before  they  were  married.    But  the 


harder  she  tried  the  harder  it  was 
for  her  to  forget — forget  the  words 
that  girl  had  said  to  Steve,  forget 
the  quality  that  had  been  in  her 
voice  when  she  had  said  them. 
Steve  might  not  have  heard  that 
quality — but  she,  his  wife,  had.  She 
was  restless  and  angry  with  her  own 
thoughts.  Of  course  Steve  loved  her. 
He  had  proved  it  in  a  hundred  ways. 


The  Symphony  he  had  just  written 
proved  it.  The  Symphony  that 
would  bring  Steve  fame  and  happi- 
ness  to   them   both. 

But  the  next  day,  as  Linda 
watched  Steve  at  the  piano,  she 
couldn't  prevent  her  thoughts  from 
returning  to  Agnes  Corey. 

"I've  got  to  keep  working,"  Steve 
had  said,  "just  to  keep  my  mind  off 
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the  Symphony.  It'll  be  weeks,  prob- 
ably months,  before  Jacpby  gets  a 
chance  to  read  my  score  .  .  .  and 
then — I've  just  got  to  keep  on 
working." 

All  morning  he  had  sat  at  the 
piano,  his  brows  close  together  as 
though  he  were  fighting  for  ideas. 
Then,  suddenly,  the  idea  seemed  to 
come. 

"Linda,  listen!" 

It  was  a  new  theme,  poignant  and 
moving,  as  though  Steve  had  caught 
up  a  mood  of  heartbreak  and  woven 
it   into  music. 

"It's  very  good,  Steve.  It's — 
beautiful." 

Something  in  Linda's  voice  made 
him  swing  around  and  look  at  her. 

"I  think  I've  done  enough  work 
for  a  while,"  he  said. 

JJE  WALKED  over  and  lifted  her 
chin  in  his  hand.  "You've  taken 
my  job  over  around  here,  haven't 
you?" 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean," 
Linda  tried  to  smile  at  him. 

"Sulking,"  he  said.  "I  thought  I 
was  the  only  one  who  was  allowed 
to  do  that." 

"You're  not." 

"Linda,  darling — look  at  me." 

"I  do  that  all  the  time."  Linda 
tried  to  sound  light  and  gay.  "I  like 
to  look  at  you,  especially  when 
you're  playing  the  piano." 

"Yes — but  look  at  me  now  and 
tell  me  what's  on  your  mind." 

"Nothing,  Steve,"  Linda  protested. 
"But  I  think  I've  got  to  find  some- 
thing to  do." 

"Why?" 

"Well,  you  have  something  to  do," 
Linda  tried  to  make  her  voice  sound 
calm  and  reasonable.  "You  work 
at  your  music  and — work  very 
hard — and  make  me  very  happy — 
I'm  afraid  idleness  isn't  good  for 
me.  Don't  forget  I  used  to  write  ad- 
vertising copy  for  Dad — I  led  a 
fairly  active  life.  And  it  isn't  good 
for  me  to  be — ddle." 

She  smiled  at  Steve  encourag- 
ingly, but  he  didn't  smile  back. 

"And  you're  bored  with  just  being 
the  wife  of  Steve  Harper,"  he  said. 

"No,  darling.  Really,  I'm  not.  I 
love  this  apartment — and  more  and 
more  as  we  keep  getting  our  own 
things — that  new  chair,  that  lamp. 
They're  so  pretty.  But  there  really 
isn't  very  much  for  me  to  do  around 
here.  Maybe  some  day — some  day 
when  there  are  more  than  just  the 
two  of  us,  I'll  have  plenty  to  do.  But 
right  now,  I'm  going  to  see  if  I  can 
find  a  job — and  it  won't  be  sulking." 

Steve  walked  over  to  the  window 
and  looked  out. 

"In  that  case,  I'll  go  look  for  a 
job,"  he  said.    "I  might  be  able  to 
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get  one  as  an  arranger — " 

"You've  got  your  job — a  life  job — 
sitting  in  this  room  writing  beau- 
tiful  music,"   Linda   cried. 

Steve  just  shook  his  head. 

"But  suppose  you  do  find  some- 
thing to  do — and  after  a  while  what- 
ever money  we've  got  runs  out — 
you'll   be  supporting   me." 

"And  you  won't  like  that?"  Linda 
asked. 

Steve  turned  and  glared  at  her. 

"What   man  does?"   he  asked. 

"Then  you've  got  a  funny  idea 
about  our  marriage.  I  don't  think 
of  it  as  you  and  I — two  separate 
people — worrying  about  who's  sup- 
porting who — and  who's  more  im- 
portant.   I  think  of  it  as — " 

Steve  strode  over  to  the  chair 
where  she  was  sitting. 

"You're  thinking  of  Agnes,"  he 
said. 

Linda  couldn't  meet  his  eyes. 

"No,  I'm  not,"  she  said. 

Brusquely,  Steve  took  her  hands 
and  pulled  her  close  to  him. 

"All  right,  you're  not.  But  in  case 
you  were — I  can't  imagine  anything 
more  foolish.  I  could  feel  you  think- 
ing as  you  sat  there — but  I've  told 
you — I  knew  Agnes — a  long  time 
ago.    It  has  nothing  to  do  with  us!" 

Linda  buried  her  face  against  his 
shoulder. 

"It  has  something  to  do  with 
you,"  she  said. 

"No,  it  doesn't.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  me."  He  rapped  each  word 
out  emphatically.  "The  past  is  the 
past.  I  know  it — Agnes  knows  it — 
and  you  ought  to  know  it." 

Steve's  arms  held  her  close. 
There  was  a  sudden  rush  of  relief 
in  Linda's  heart.  To  stay  this  way— 
always — with  Steve.  Then  she 
could  always  believe,  could  always 
know.  .  .  . 

That  evening,  after  dinner,  Steve 
and  Linda  went  for  a  long  walk. 
The  new  found  peace  in  Linda's 
heart  seemed  to  give  her  a  great  en- 
joyment, a  greater  sense  of  her  love 
for  Steve.  Her  Steve!  Some  day  he 
would  be  great  and  famous.    Some 


day  he  would  make  all  her  dreams 
for  him  come  true.  Even  now,  per- 
haps, Ivan  Jacoby  was  reading  the 
score  of  Steve's  Symphony. 

But  Steve  refused  to  talk  about 
that.  It  was  enough  for  him  that 
he  was  walking  close  to  Linda.  The 
city  seemed  to  be  singing  around 
them  as  they  made  their  way  slowly 
toward  the  East  River.  And  then, 
almost  suddenly,  they  found  them- 
selves standing  on  a  deserted  pier. 
Steve's  arm  went  about  Linda's 
shoulders  as  they  looked  out  at  the 
dark,  swirling  river,  the  tug  boats 
and  barges,  at  the  lights  of  a  cross- 
ing ferry,  and  at  the  large  ships  that 
suddenly  loomed  up  out  of  the 
darkness  and  vanished  silently. 

"How  lovely,"  Linda  said.  "Look, 
Steve  —  those  bridges  —  and  the 
lights  in  the  buildings  across  the 
river — " 

"I'm  looking  at  you,"  he  said. 

"Steve!" 

Linda  raised  her  face  to  his. 

"Cold,  darling?" 

"No.  I'm  happy.  How  did  we  get 
over  here?" 

"I  don't  know.  We  just  did," 
Steve  said. 

"Have  you  ever  been  here  be- 
fore?" Linda  wanted  to  know. 

"Not  on  this  spot.  But  I've  seen 
this  river  before,  at  night." 

"Look  at  that  boat,"  Linda  said. 
"There  doesn't  seem  to"  be  anybody 
on  it.   It  looks  like  a  ghost  ship." 

"It  probably  is,"  Steve  said, 
laughing. 

"It  isn't  making  a  sound.  .  .  .  That 
proves  it  isn't  real." 

"Would  you  like  to  go  for  a  trip 
on  it?"  Steve  asked. 

"Not  if  it  isn't  real.  But  some  day   i 
we  will  go  on  a  ship.    We'll  travel 
all  over  the  world." 

"My  darling,  darling  Linda." 
Steve's  lips  brushed  her  hair. 

We'll  always  be  happy,  like  this, 
thought  Linda.  Even  happier.  I'll 
never  let  myself  get  sad  again. 
Steve's  arms  tightened  about  her  as 
though  in  answer  to  her  thoughts.  . . . 


TJUT  not  every  moment  could  be 
so  enchanted.  Those  were  diffi- 
cult days  while  they  waited  for  news 
from  Jacoby  about  the  Symphony, 
and  Steve  could  not  hide  his  rest- 
lessness, his  moodiness.  With  her 
mind,  Linda  knew  the  reason  for 
his  changed  behavior  —  suspense, 
and  nothing  more.  But  in  her  heart, 
involuntarily,  she  often  wondered. 
Was  there  something  else  that 
clouded  his  face? — a  wish,  a  mem- 
ory? 

She  might  have  forgotten  Agnes 
Corey,  even  so,  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
the  telephone.  Three  times  in  one 
week    it    Continued    on    page    60 
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THE  DEVIL  SAT  DOWN  AND  CRIED 

A  delightful  novelty  rhythm  that'll  make  you  want  to  dance — featured  in 
records  and  on  the  air  by  Harry  James"    and  Erskine   Butter field 's   bands 
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wait     un-til   you  cross  the  great   di  -   vide". 
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Then  told  the  dev-U   to      go    fly     a  kite   And   so,. 
Then  told  the  dev-il  the  place  where  to    go  And   so,. 
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Even  in  these  days  of  rising  prices,  there 
are  economical  cuts  of  meats  that  are  de- 
licious too — if  only  you  know  how  to  pre- 
pare them.  Try  a  stuffed  cushion  shoulder 
roast    (left),    or   a    blade    steak    (below). 


TO  provide  nourishing,  well  bal- 
anced meals  in  these  days  of  a 
mounting  cost  of  living  (25% 
higher  than  a  year  ago,  according  to 
current  figures)  is  a  task  to  tax  the 
ingenuity  of  even  the  most  economi- 
cal housewife  and  perhaps  nowhere 
in  the  budget  is  the  difficulty  more 
apparent  than  in -the  expenditure  for 
meat.  And  because  meat  is  essen- 
tial for  the  proper  health  of  both 
adults  and  children  I  think  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  talk  again  this  month,  as  we 
have  before  in  the  Cooking  Corner, 
about  the  more  economical  cuts  of 
meat. 

These  less  expensive  cuts,  food  and 
health  authorities  agree,  are  just  as 
nutritious  as  the  expensive  ones,  so 
what  the  question  narrows  down  to  is 
that  we  are  going  to  learn-  about  the 
thrifty  buys  and  how  to  prepare  them 
so  that  we  can  maintain  our  same 
high  standards  of  tasty  and  nourish- 
ing meals  eve/i  in  the  face  of  current 
and  necessary  economies. 

Since  most  of  us  think  of  steak 
when  we  think  of  meat,  let's  consider 
steak    first.      Forget    that    you.  ever 
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heard  of  sirloin  and  tenderloin  and 
ask  your  butcher  for  shoulder  steaks, 
which  you  can  get  in  veal  and  pork 
as  well  as  in  beef.  There  are  two 
types  of  shoulder  steaks — blade  bone 
steak  which  you  will  know  by  the 
thin  bone  (the  shoulder  blade)  run- 
ning through  it  indicating  that  it  was 
cut  above  the  shoulder — and  round 
bone  steak,  which  comes  from  the 
portion  below  the  shoulder.  The  cuts 
require  long  slow  cooking  to  bring  out 
their  full  flavor  so  instead  of  broiling 
or   pan   broiling   them,   braise   them. 

Braised  Veal  Steak 

1%  lbs.  round  bone  veal  steak 
1  green  pepper  (chopped  fine) 
%  cup  water 

i/i  cup  vinegar  or  lemon  juice 
3  tbls.  lard,  suet  or  margarine 
1  tbl.  molasses 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
1  clove  garlic 

In  a  heavy  iron  skillet  brown  the 
veal  in  the  fat  on  both  sides,  brown- 
ing the  garlic  at  the  same  time.  When 
brown,  remove  garlic,  add  remaining 
ingredients,  cover  and  cook  slowly 
until  tender  (about  1  hour).  Never 
let  the  meat  boil;  slow  cooking  (about 
180  degrees  F.  if  you  cook  it  on  top 
of  the  stove,  325  to  350  degrees  F.  if 
you  prefer  to  braise  in  the  oven)  will 
reward  you  with  a  dish  of  greater 
flavor    and   tenderness. 

Blade  or  round  bone  beef  steak, 
chuck  or  flank,  are  excellent  choices 
for  Swiss  steak.  For  this  I  use  the 
same  method  as  for  braised  veal  steak 
with  the  following  variations:  Omit 
vinegar  and  molasses  and  use  tomato 
juice  or  pulp  or  the  liquid  from  cooked 
vegetables  in  place  of  water.  I  also 
add  a  chopped  Continued  on  page  73 
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To  cut  down  warm-weather  fatigue, 
be  sure  to  get  plenty  of  Vitamin  C 
(the  body  can't  store  it  up,  you  know) 
by  including  citrus  fruit  in  your  daily 
menus.  In  addition  to  breakfast  juices, 
serve  cooling  sherbet  with  a  meat 
course,  like  the  orange  sherbet  pic- 
tured with  this  month's  cushion  roast 
of  lamb,  and  drink  plenty  of  that  all- 
time  hot-weather  favorite,  lemonade. 
And  you  can  do  that  even  in  these 
days  of  sugar  rationing — for  here  is 
the  recipe,  and  not  a  grain  of  sugar 
does  it  call  for. 

Orange  Sherbet 

1%  cups  cam  syrup 

IVi  cups  water 
Vb  tap.  salt 

Grated  rind  of  1  orange 

1  Vi  cups  orange  juice 
1  tbl.  lemon  juice 

Boil  corn  syrup,  water  and  salt  to- 
gether for  5  minutes.  Add  grated 
orange  rind  and  cool.  Add  orange 
and  lemon  juice  and  strain.  Freexe  . 
in  automatic  refrigerator  trays  (at 
coldest  point)  until  firm,  stirring  oc- 
casionally. To  serve,  scoop  out  orange 
baskets,  chill  and  fill  with  sherbet, 
garnish  with  fancy  cut  lemon  slices. 
Makes  I  quart  sherbet. 
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SUNDAY 


Eastern  War  Time 

8:00  CBS:  News 
8:00  Blue:  News 
8:00  NBC:  Organ  Recital 

Blue:    The  Woodshedders 

9:00  CBS:    The  World  Today 

9:00  Blue:    World  News 

9:00  NBC:  News  from  Europe 
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05  11:05  CBS:   Egon  Petri 

:05  11:05  Blue:    Sunday  Morning  Revue 
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3:30 


CBS     From  the  Organ  Loll 
Blue:    White  Rabbit  Line 
NBC:  Deep  River  Boys 

NBC:  Words  and  Music 

CBS:    Church  of  the  Air 
NBC:  Radio  Pulpit 

CBS:    Wings  Over  Jordan 
Blue:    Southernaires 

CBS:    News 
Blue:    News 


CBS:    Invitation  to  Learning 
MBS:  Radio  Chapel 

CBS:    Eric  Sevareid 
Blue:    News  from  Europe 
NBC:  Sunday  Down  South 

CBS:    Womanpower 


CBS: 
Blue: 
NBC: 


Salt  Lake  City  Tabernacle 
Radio  City  Music  Hall 
Emma  Otero 


CBS:    Church  of  the  Air 
NBC:  Robert  St.  John 

CBS   Green  Valley,  U.  S.  A. 
Blue     Josef  Marais 
NBC:  Modern  Music 

CBS:    Spirit  of  '42 
Blue:    Blue  Theater 
NBC:  Sammy  Kaye 

CBS     St.  Louis  Opera 
Blue:    Yesterday  and  Today 
NBC:  University  of  Chicago  Round 
Table 

CBS:    Columbia  Symphony 
Blue:    Roy  Porter,  News 
NBC:  Music  for  Neighbors 

Blue:    Chautauqua  Concerts 
NBC:  Upton  Close 

NBC:  The  Army  Hour 


4:00  Blue:    Sunday  Vespers 

4:30  CBS:   Pause  that  Refreshes 
4:30  Blue:   Army-Navy  Game 
4:30  NBC:  We  Believe 
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10:30 
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11:00 
11:00 


CBS:    The  Family  Hour 
Blue:    Moylan  Sisters 

Blue:   Olivio  Santoro 

NBC:  Music  of  the  Americas 

Blue:    Alias  John  Freedom 

CBS:    William  L.  Shirer 

CBS:    Edward  R.  Murrow 
NBC:  Catholic  Hour 

CBS: 
Blue: 
NBC: 

Blue:    Mill?  Brothers 

MBS: 
Blue: 
NBC: 


Gene  Autry 
Pearson  and  Allen 
Victory  Parade 


Voice  of  Prophecy 
Tommy  Dorsey 
Edna  May  Oliver 


CBS.    Time  Out  For  Laughs 

MBS:  Stars  and  Stripes  in  Britain 

CBS:   We,  the  People 

Blue:    Quiz  Kids 

NBC:  Fitch  Bandwagon 

CBS.    World  News 
NBC:  Walter  O'Keefe 

CBS:   Crime  Doctor 

Blue:    Inner  Sanctum  Mystery 

NBC:  ONE    MAN'S   FAMILY 

MBS:  Gabriel  Heatter 

CBS:    Eric  Sevareid 

CBS:    Mischa  the  Magnificent 
MBS:  Old-Fashioned  Revival 
Blue:    Walter  Winched 
NBC:  Manhattan  Merry-Go-Round 
Blue:   The  Parker  Family 

CBS:   Texaco  Star  Theater 
Blue:   Jimmie  Fidler 
NBC:  American  Album  of 
Familiar  Music 

CBS     Take  It  or  Leave  It 
Blue:   Goodwill  Hour 
MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 
NBC:  Hour  of  Charm 

CBS:    Report  to  the  Nation 
NBC:  Joe  and  Mabel 

CBS:   News  of  the  World 
NBC:  Dance  Orchestra 

NBC:  3  Sheets  to  the  Wind 


IT       PAYS       TO       SNIFF... 

Edna  May  Oliver,  whom  you've  seen  in 
the  movies  even  if  you  attend  them  only 
once  a  year  or  so,  and  who  is  starring  in 
her  first  regular  weekly  radio  show  these 
summer  Sunday  afternoons,  is  a  perfect 
example  of  the  fact  that  even  accidents 
have  their  uses.  If,  when  she  took  her 
first  movie  test,  she  hadn't  happened  to 
sniff,  she  might  not  be  the  famous  come- 
dienne she  is  now.  Of  course,  her  face 
helped.  But  that  sniff  sold  her  to  the 
movie  executives  who  saw  the  test. 

Edna  May  was  born  Edna  May  Nutter 
in  Boston,  and  she  isn't  saying  when.  She 
intended  to  be  an  opera  singer,  and  after 
family  reverses  forced  her  to  start  earning 
money  when  she  was  only  sixteen,  she 
actually  did  sing  in  operettas.  But  the 
company  was  a  small  one,  and  it  toured 
New  England  parks  during  the  summer, 
with  the  result  that  so  much  singing  in  the 
night  air  caused  Edna  May  to  lose  her 
voice  entirely. 

She  then  went  to  work  as  a  seamstress's 
assistant.  As  she  sewed,  she  gave  imi- 
tations of  various  people  to  entertain  the 
other  girls  in  the  shop,  and  they  finally 
suggested  that  she  go  on  the  stage.  Edna 
May  was  naturally  very  shy,  but  she  didn't 
like  sewing  as  a  life-work,  so  she  acted 
on  the  suggestion  and  for  years  toured  in 
stock  companies,  some  small  and  some 
large.  Finally  she  landed  in  New  York 
and  began  the  appearances  in  stage  plays 
which  led  to  a  triumphant  run  in  the 
first  production  of  "Show  Boat,"  and  then 
to  Hollywood. 

By  this  time  she  has  become  accustomed 
to  having  a  face  which,  while  it  certainly 
wouldn't  win  any  beauty  contests,  is  quite 
literally  her  fortune.  Once  she  was 
shocked  when  a  play  reviewer  said  she 
looked  as  though  someone  had  just 
taken  the  harness  off,  but  in  Hollywood 
she's  used  to  hearing  herself  referred 
to  as  "Hoss-face  Oliver."  She's  been 
married — just  once,  to  David  Welford 
Pratt,  a  broker,  but  the  marriage  lasted 
only  a  month  or  so,  although  it  was  three 
years  before  they  were  divorced. 

Edna  May  can  be  as  grimly  humorous 
in  real  life  as  she  is  in  movies  and  radio. 
Once  George  Cukor,  the  director,  jokingly 
told  a  film  critic  that  Edna's  performance 
in  a  certain  picture  was  terrible.  The 
critic  took  the  information  seriously,  and 
quoted  Cukor  in  print.  A  few  weeks  later 
Edna  invited  Cukor,  the  possessor  of  a  fa- 
mous appetite,  to  a  dinner  that  consisted 
of  a  chopped  raw  beet  appetizer,  shredded 
raw  carrots  as  a  main  course  and  whole- 
grain  rice  in  milk  for  dessert.  Cukor 
has  never  joked  at  Edna's  expense  since. 
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MONDAY 

Eastern  War  Time 
8:30|Blue     Texas  Jim 
9:00  Blue     BREAKFAST    CLUB 


15  CBS     The  Radio  Reader 

5  CBS     Harvey  and  Dell 
00  (lis     Valiant  Lady 
00. m      Bess  Johnson 
15  CBS     Stories  America  Loves 

5  Blue     Helen  Hiett 
15  NBC:  Bachelor's  Children 
30  Blue:    A  House  in  the  Country 
30  NBC:  Help  Mate 
4S  inn.-     Chaplain  Jim  — U.  S.  A. 
00  <   us     Clara.  Lu,  'n'  Em 
,00  Blue:    Second  Husband 
00  NBC    Road  of  Life 
:15[CBS     Fletcher  Wiley 
15  Blue:    Honeymoon  Hill 
15  NBC:  Vic  and  Sade 
30  CBS     Bright  Horizon 
30  Blue:    John's  Other  Wife 
30  NBC:  Against  the  Storm 
.45  CBS:    Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
:45  Blue:    Just  Plain  Bill 
45  NBC:  David  Harum 
00  CBS     KATE   SMITH    SPEAKS 
:00  NBC;  Words  and  Music 
15  i    us     Big  Sister 
30, CBS    Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
30  Blue:    Farm  and  Home  Hour 
45  CBS:    Our  Gal  Sunday 
:00'cBS     Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 
:00  Blue:    Baukhage  Talking 
15  CBS.    Woman  in  White 
:15  MBS:  I'll  Find  My  Way 
:15  Blue:  Edward  Mac  Hugh 
30  CBS:  Vic  and  Sade 
:45  CBS:  The  Goldbergs 
:45  MBS:  Don  Norman 
:45  NBC:  John  Vandercook 
00  CBS:    Young  Dr.  Malone 
00  NBC:  Light  of  the  World 
15  CBS:  Joyce  Jordan,  Girl  Interne 
15  NBC:  Lonely  Women 
30  CBS:    We  Love  and  Learn 
30  Blue:   James  Mac  Donald 
30  NBC:  The  Guiding  Light 
:45  CBS:    Pepper  Young's  Family 
:45  Blue:   Jack  Baker 
:45  NBC:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 
:00  (  Bs     David  Harum 
:00  Blue:    Prescott  Presents 
:00  NBC:  Mary  Marlin 
IS  CBS:    News 
15  NBC:  Ma  Perkins 
30  liiu,.     Men  of  the  Sea 
30  NBC:  Pepper  Young's  Family 
45  Blu.'     Joe  Rines  Orch. 
45, NBC:  Right  to  Happiness 
00  Blue:    Club  Matinee 
00  NBC:  Backstage  Wife 
15  CBS:  Victory  Begins  at  Home 
15  NBC:  Stella  Dallas 
30  CBS:    Spotlight  on  Asia 
30  NBC:  Lorenzo  Jones 
:45  CBS:    News 

45  NBC:  Young  Widder  Brown 
00  CBS:   Are  You  a  Genius? 
,00  Blue     Air  Corps  Band 
:00  NBC:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
:15  Blue:   Sea  Hound 
:15  NBC:  Portia  Faces  Life 
30  CBS:    Listen  Neighbor 
:30|Blue:    Flying  Patrol 

NBC:  The  Andersons 

NBC:  The  Bartons 

CBS:    Ben  Bernie 

Blue:    Secret  City 

Blue:    The  Lone  Ranger 

CBS     Eric  Sevareid 

CBS.    Hedda  Hopper 

CBS:    Keep  Working,  Keep  Singing 

CBS     The  World  Today 

Blue:    Lowell  Thomas 

NBC    Bill  Stern 

CBS:   Amos    n'  Andy 

Blue:    Major  Hoople 

NBC:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

CBS.   Vaughn  Monroe 
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NBC:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

CBS    Vox  Pop 

MBS.  Cal  Tinney 

NBC:  Cavalcade  of  America 


CBS 
Blue: 
NBC: 
MBS 


GAY    NINETIES 
Counter-Spy 
Voice  of  Firestone 
Bulldog  Drummond 


CBS  Cecil  Brown 

CBS  Victory  Theater 

MBS  Gabriel  Heatter 

Blue:  Your  Blind  Date 

NBC:  The  Telephone  Hour 

CBS  Lady  Esther  Serenade 

Rlue:  Radio  Forum 

NBC  Doctor  I.  Q. 

MBS.  Raymond  Gram  Swing 

Blue:  Lum  and  Abner 

NBC  Contented  Program 

CBS  Twenty-Second  Letter 

NBC  Lands  ol  the  Free 
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TUESDAY 

Eastern  War  Tlmo 
8:30  Blue     Texas  Jim 
9:00  Blue:    BREAKFAST    CLUB 


15  CBS:    The  Radio  Reader 

CBS:    Harvey  and  Dell 

00  CBS:    Valiant  Lady 
00  NBC:  Bed  Johnson 

IS  CBS:  Stories  America  Loves 

15  Blue:    Helen  Hlett 

15  NBC    Bachelor's  Children 

30  Blue.    A  House  In  the  Country 
30  NBC:  Help  Mate 

Blue:  Chaplain  Jim— U.  S.  A. 

00  CBS.  Mary  Lee  Taylor 
00  Blue:  Second  Husband 
00  NBC:  Road  of  Life 

15  CBS:    Fletcher  Wiley 
15  Blue:    Honeymoon  Hill 
15  NBC:  Vic  and  Sade 

30  CBS:    Bright  Horizon 
30  Blue:   John's  Other  Wife 
30  NBC:  Against  the  Storm 

45  CBS:    Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
45  Blue:   Just  Plain  Bill 
45  NBC:  David  Harum 

00  CBS:    Kate  Smith  Speaks 

15  CBS:    Big  Sister 

30  CBS:    Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
30  Blue:    Farm  and  Home  Hour 

CBS:    Our  Gal  Sunday 

00  CBS:    Lite  Can  Be  Beautiful 
00  Blue:    Baukhage  Talking 

15  CBS:  Woman  in  White 
IS  MBS:  I'll  Find  My  Way 
15  Blue:    Edward  Mac  Hugh 

CBS:    Vic  and  Sade 
45  CBS:    The  Goldbergs 
45  MBS:  Don  Norman 
45  NBC:  John  Vandercook 

00  CBS: 
00  NBC: 

15  CBS: 
15  NBC: 

30  CBS: 
30  Blue: 
30  NBC: 

45  CBS: 
45  Blue: 
45  NBC 
00  CBS: 
00  Blue: 
00  NBC 
15  CBS: 
15  NBC: 
30  CBS: 
30  Blue: 
30  NBC 


9:00  10 
9:00  10 
9:00 


9:30 

9:45 


Young  Dr.  Malone 
Light  of  the  World 

Joyce  Jordan,  Girl  Interne 
Lonely  Women 

We  Love  and  Learn 
James  Mac  Donald 
The  Guiding  Light 
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DEALER     IN     ODD     FACTS    .    .    . 

John  Nesbitt,  who  shares  honors  with 
Meredith  Willson  as  star  of  the  Tuesday- 
night  show  on  NBC  which  replaces  Fibber 
McGee  and  Molly  for  the  summer,  has  been 
what  he  calls  a  "peddler  of  cultural  knick- 
nacks"  for  more  than  ten  years. 

He  won  his  first  radio  attention  in  1930, 
when  he  began  announcing  in  Spokane, 
Washington.  After  a  few  months  of  this, 
he  organized  a  program  called  "Headlines 
of  the  Past,"  which  he  put  on  the  air  from 
San  Francisco  with  himself  as  the  an- 
nouncer. It  was  the  forerunner  of  his 
"Passing  Parade,"  which  offered  curious 
morsels  of  information  lightly  garnished 
with  anecdotes  and  jokes.  The  "Parade" 
eventually  won  John  a  contract  with 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  making  motion- 
picture  shorts  under  the  same  title. 

It's  a  year  and  a  half  since  John  was 
last  on  the  air.  In  his  current  series  he 
puts  to  work  again  his  special  faculty  of 
making  history,  literature,  scientific  dis- 
coveries, and  art  into  the  subjects  of 
gossipy  chats. 

John  came  naturally  by  his  fund  of 
interesting  facts.  His  father,  Dr.  Norman 
Hill  Nesbitt,  was  an  itinerant  Scottish 
scholar,  teacher,  and  philosopher.  Dr. 
Nesbitt  carried  with  him  on  his  travels 
four  sons,  five  thousand  books,  and  a  large 
collection  of  phonograph  records.  John 
was  born  in  British  Columbia,  spent  much 
of  his  boyhood  in  France,  and  most  of  his 
youth  in  Alameda,  California.  He  went 
to  several  prep  schools,  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege, and  finally  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley. 

He's  the  grandson  of  Edwin  Booth,  the 
famous  Shakespearean  actor  of  earlier 
days,  so  he  had  a  natural  inclination  to- 
ward the  stage.  But  it  was  by  accident 
that  he  made  his  stage  debut  when  he  was 
five.  He  had  become  separated  from  his 
father  in  the  lobby  of  the  St.  James 
Theater  in  Boston,  and  someone  mistook 
him  for  one  of  the  children  due  for  re- 
hearsals of  "The  Blue  Bird."  He  was 
whisked  into  an  ante-room  and  put 
through  his  acting  paces,  and  while  his 
frantic  father  combed  Boston  Common  for 
a  lost  son,  young  John  had  the  time  of 
his  life.  His  acting  career  didn't  progress, 
after  this,  until  he  was  an  undergraduate 
at  St.  Mary's.  There  he  organized  a  little 
theater;  and  after  he  left  college  he 
played  in  Shakespearean  and  stock  com- 
panies for  a  while. 

In  Spokane  he  decided  to  give  up 
Shakespeare  in  favor  of  commercial  an- 
nouncements on  the  radio.  It  was,  on  the 
whole,   a  wise  decision. 

John's  wide  knowledge  and  perfect 
enunciation  give  listeners  the  idea  that 
he's  a  gray-haired  man,  smoking  a  pipe 
and  wearing  a  tweed  coat  which  smells 
of  rich  old  tobacco.  Actually,  he's  blond, 
curly-haired,  handsome,  and  thirty-two 
years  old. 
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YOUNGEST      OLD      VETERAN     .     .     . 

Shortly  after  he  celebrated  his  most 
recent  birthday — his  twelfth — Ronny  Liss 
had  a  second  celebration,  in  honor  of  his 
tenth  consecutive  year  of  working  in 
radio.  His  career  started  when  he  was 
two  years  and  three  months  old,  when  he 
won  a  Madge  Tucker  audition  at  NBC  in 
competition  with  children  three  and  four 
times  his  age.  He  spoke  single  sentences 
into  the  microphone  at  that  time,  but  when 
he  was  three  he  began  reading  speeches 
direct  from  the  script.  That  seems  a 
little  early,  but  after  all,  Ronny  began 
reading  his  ABC's  at  eighteen  months. 

He  also  began  playing  the  violin  about 
the  time  he  entered  radio,  performing  on 
a  special  tiny  fiddle.  In  fact,  he  was  pre- 
cocious about  everything  except  learning 
to  drink  from  a  glass.  In  the  early  days 
of  his  radio  career,  his  mother  always 
brought  his  milk,  in  a  bottle,  along  with 
him  into  the  studio.  He  still  carries  a 
bottle  on  occasion,  but  now  it  is  a  huge 
champagne  bottle  (empty)  which  was 
presented  to  him  last  New  Year's  Day  by 
Richard  Kollmar,  with  whom  he  acts  on 
the  Bright  Horizon  serial.  He  collects 
autographs  of  stars  he  works  with  on  the 
label  of  the  bottle. 

Ronny  is  now  entering  his  second  year 
of  high  school.  He  has  also  learned  the 
Spanish  language,  taking  less  than  one  year 
to  the  job,  and  now  performs  on  several 
programs  which  are  short-waved  to  South 
America,  rattling  the  Spanish  lines  off 
like  a  native. 

Into  his  twelve  years  Ronny  has  packed 
more  exciting  experiences  than  most 
adults  ever  have.  When  he  was  three  he 
directed  an  orchestra  in  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.  He's  been  signed  up  to  appear  with 
the  Quiz  Kids  next  time  they  come  to 
New  York.  Once  in  the  middle  of  an 
emotional  scene  on  Hilltop  House,  when 
in  the  character  of  Tiny  Tim  he  was 
weeping  copious  tears,  one  of  his  baby 
teeth  came  out  into  his  mouth.  Ronny 
tucked  it  into  his  cheek  and  went  on 
crying. 

Yet,  with  all  his  precociousness,  Ronny 
likes  the  same  things  most  youngsters  his 
age  like.  He  always  tries  to  take  the 
same  cab  from  his  apartment  house  to  the 
studios — the  reason  being  that  the  cab 
driver  has  a  bulldog  pup  which  he  brings 
along  for  Ronny  to  play  with  on  the  trip. 
His  father  and  mother  give  him  a  weekly 
allowance  of  forty  cents  for  spending 
money,  and  he  does  better  than  most  of 
us  by  investing  fifty  percent  of  this  income 
in  War  Stamps.  That's  not  his  only  war 
effort  either.  He  has  a  regular  Civilian 
Defense  job,  being  a  duly  appointed 
messenger  in  his  eighteen-story  apartment 
building. 

Ronny's  mother  used  to  be  an  actress 
and  although  his  father  never  set  foot  on 
a  stage  he  understands  and  approves  of 
his  son's  career. 
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SHE  LOST  HER 


THE  beautiful  young  Colonel  of  the 
Vermont  State  Guard  on  the  cover 
of  this  month's  Radio  Mirror  is 
Diane  Courtney,  the  Blue  network's 
singing  find  of  the  year.  You  can 
hear  her  on  three  network  programs 
every  week — on  Prescott  Presents 
each  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  after- 
noon at  3:00,  and  with  the  Jesters 
Sundays  at  6: 45  p.m.,  both  times  EWT. 

Black-haired  Diane  was  born  in 
America  of  French  parents,  and  that 
simple  fact  accounts  for  many  of  the 
things  that  have  happened  to  her.  Her 
mother  was  Arline  Trottier,  mezzo- 
soprano  star  of  the  Paris  Opera 
Comique,  and  her  father  was  a  noted 
concert  singer.  Mme.  Trottier  used  to 
travel  from  America  to  Paris  every 
year  for  the  opera  season,  and  Diane 
was  born  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  between 
seasons.  From  the  moment  she  opened 
her  mouth  for  her  first  howl,  Diane 
was  scheduled  by  her  parents  for  a 
musical  career  with  the  emphasis  all 
on  the  classics. 

While  Mme.  Trottier  pursued  her 
operatic  career  Diane  was  sent  to 
school  at  the  Dominican  Academy, 
where  music,  the  arts,  and  the  history 
of  France  were  her  constant  diet. 
Graduating  from  the  Academy  when 
she  was  twelve,  she  landed  plump  in 
the  middle  of  a  world  where  people 
spoke  English,  of  which  she  under- 
stood not  one  word,  and  where  the 
music  of  Jerome  Kern  was  greatly 
preferred  to  that  of  Richard  Wagner. 
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Well,  Diane's  education  continued. 
She  went  to  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  and  although  they 
began  to  teach  her  English  as  well  as 
French  there,  she  still  had  to  study 
classical  music.  It  was  a  complete 
scandal,  one  day,  when  the  Conser- 
vatory authorities  discovered  that 
Diane  and  two  other  girl  pupils  had 
organized  a  swing  vocal  trio  and  were 
broadcasting  over  a  local  Boston  sta- 
tion. But  Diane  tried  to  be  a  dutiful 
daughter,  and  persisted  far  enough  in 
her  studies  so  that  eventually  she 
played  the  piano  with  the  People's 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  a  performance 
of  a  Beethoven  Concerto.  That  ended 
her  classical  career,  however.  The 
following  spring,  when  she  should 
have  been  receiving  her  degree  at  the 
Conservatory's  commencement  exer- 
cises, she  and  the  rest  of  the  vocal 
trio  were  performing  on  the  stage  of  a 
Boston  movie  theater. 

The  trio  was  dissolved  by  Cupid 
in  1939 — one  of  the  partners  got  mar- 
ried— and  Diane  came  to  New  York 
and  an  audition  for  Fred  Waring.  For 
a  year  she  was  with  Waring,  "Honey" 
in  the  trio  called  "Two  Bees  and  a 
Honey."  Then  she  struck  out  to  be  a 
soloist  and  landed  at  the  Blue  net- 
work. 

That  military  uniform  Diane  wears 
on  the  cover  is  strictly  authentic.  She 
is  a  full-fledged,  if  honorary,  Colonel 
of  the  Vermont  State  Guard,  with  a 
commission  to  prove  it. 

RADIO    AND   TELEVISION   MIRROR 


Diane  Courtney,  this  month's 
cover  girl,  became  a  Blue  net- 
work star  because  she  staged 
a  rebellion  against  authority.    ' 


ENGAGED 


A  Virginian  s  exquisite  bride-to-be, 
Marilyn  Bauer  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Her  engagement  to  Courtland  Davis,  Jr., 
of  the  prominent  Alexandria  family 
was  announced  in  June 


WEEK  END  REUNION  at  the  University 
of  Virginia.  Courtland,  Marilyn  and  Navy 
friends  on  the  promenade  of  the  Jefferson 
Library.  He  is  a  second-year  medical 
student,  '44,  and  hopes  to  go  directly 
into  the  U.  S.  Medical  Corps. 


THE  CLASSIC  GRACE  of  the  library's  Rotunda  Balcony  is  a  perfect  setting  for 
Marilyn's  loveliness — her  fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  porcelain-smooth  skin.  Every 
Virginian  loves  this  beautiful  building  on  the  University  of  Virginia  "grounds.' 


HER  ENGAGEMENT 
diamond  is  a  sparkling, 
blue-white  solitaire. 
The  handsome  stone  is 
set  with  fine  simplicity 
in  a  plain  gold  band. 


ztded 


Very  much  of  a  live- wire  Ameri- 
can girl,  Marilyn  is  up  to  her  ears 
in  war  work  on  call  for  Canteen 
Duty,  and  busy  with  the  Motor 
Corps.  She's  hardly  time  even 
to  dream  about  her  wedding  in 
September. 

"When  there's  such  a  lot  to  do, 
your  face  can't  help  looking  tired 
sometimes,"  she  told  us.  "I  surely 
am  thankful  we  are  not  asked  to 
give  up  Pond's  Cold  Cream. 
Nothing  seems  to  give  my  skin 
such  a  clean,  soft  feeling." 

She  pats  Pond's   Cold  Cream 


carefully,  with  gentle  little  pats, 
over  her  face  and  throat.  This 
helps  soften  and  release  dirt  and 
make-up.  She  tissues  off  well.  She 
"rinses"  with  more  Pond's.  Tis- 
sues off  again. 

Use  Pond's  every  night — and  for 
daytime  clean-ups.  You'll  see  why 
war-busy  society  leaders  like  Mrs. 
John  Jacob  Astor  are  Pond's  users, 
too.  And  why  more  women  and 
girls  all  over  America  use  Pond's 
than  any  other  face  cream.  Buy  a 
jar  at  your  favorite  beauty  counter. 
Five  popular-priced  sizes — the  most 
economical  the  lovely  big  jars. 


it's    no    accident    so    many    lovely    engaged 
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blonde  glamour  girl. 

She  eyed  me  coolly  a  moment  and 
then  blew  a  blast  on  the  auto  horn.  I 
started  away  and  just  at  that  moment 
the  door  of  the  main  building  opened 
and  Eddie  hurried  out.  Only  this 
wasn't  the  Eddie  I  knew,  the  Eddie  of 
overalls  and  wrenches  and  hamburg- 
ers and  coffee.  He  was  wearing  a 
tweed  suit  and  that  sandy  hair  of  his 
was  combed  for  once  and  it  seemed 
to  me  almost  as  if  he'd  stepped  into 
another  world — a  world  I'd  never 
known  and  never  would  know. 

He  didn't  even  see  me.  His  eyes 
were  all  for  the  girl  in  the  car,  who 
held  out  a  slim  white  hand.  Eddie 
bent  over  and  brushed  his  lips  against 
it   with   that  mocking   air. 

I  heard  him  say,  "Hello,  darling. 
Hope  I  didn't  keep  you  waiting.  I 
got  held  up  by — " 

Then,  as  he  got  into  the  car,  he  saw 
me  and  stopped  talking.  I  knew  I 
should  go  away  but  I  felt  almost  as  if 
I  were  rooted  there  and  couldn't 
move.  Eddie's  eyes  were  grave  and 
strangely  searching  and  they  made 
me  feel  self-con- 
scious. Almost 
without  think- 
ing, I  put  my 
hand  to  my 
cheek.  I  could 
feel  the  smudges 
there.  And  I 
realized  how  I 
must  have 
seemed  to  him, 
how  I  must 
have  looked  be- 
side that  golden- 
haired,  fragile 
girl. 

HE  waved 
toward  me 
and  the  girl 
slipped    the    car 

into    gear    and  ~        °  -" 

they      started. 
Even       then, 

something  held  me  there.  I  watched 
the  car  swing  through  the  gates  and 
suddenly  I  was  terribly  alone  and  I 
felt  as  if  the  edges  of  my  heart  were 
burning  and  I  couldn't  put  out  the 
fire.  That  was  his  girl,  my  mind  was 
saying,  and  she  was  feminine  and 
lovely,  the  way  he'd  told  me  a  woman 
ought  to  be. 

Oh,  I  hadn't  any  right  to  feel  the 
way  I  did.  I  knew  perfectly  well  I 
had  no  claim  on  him,  no  reason  to  be 
broken-hearted  because  he  had  a  date 
with  his  girl.  How  could  it  matter  to 
me?  Only  it  did  matter,  terribly, 
and  a  voice  inside  me  was  saying  that 
I  knew  the  reason  perfectly  well — 
knew  I  had  fallen  in  love. 

That  word  love — the  realization  of 
what  it  meant — terrified  me.  Yet  there 
was  no  purpose  in  denying  it,  not  to 
myself  anyway.  Only  I'd  always 
thought  love  would  be  something  to 
be  happy  about,  something  to  make 
you  laugh. 

"Worrying  about  him,  aren't  you?" 

It  was  Mr.  Rollo,  the  watchman. 
He  was  standing  there  beside  me,  a 
tired  smile  on  his  lips.  "Gave  you 
a  shock,  seeing  him  ride  off  with  her, 
didn't  it?" 

"Afraid  so,"  I  mumbled.  "Keep  it 
— keep  it  a  secret  between  us,  won't 
you?" 

"Got  a  thousand  secrets,"   he  said. 
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Stars  in  Our  Heaven 

Continued  from  page  32 

"All  the  same,  you  young  ones  are 
foolish.  Look  at  you — been  here  a 
week  and  what  do  you  do?  Head 
over  heels  in  love  with  the  boss's  son, 
that's  what." 

"Boss's  son?"  It  sounded  incredible. 
"You  mean — Eddie?" 

Mr.  Rollo  snorted.  "Don't  stand 
there  and  tell  me  you  didn't  know  he 
was  Eddie  Langdon." 

Eddie  Langdon.  I'd  read  about 
him  sometimes  in  the  society  pages 
— he  was  the  man  they  said  every 
girl  in  town  was  after,  only  he  was 
too  busy  to  pay  attention.  And  his 
father  was  Thomas  Langdon,  presi- 
dent of  Langdon  Transport  and  one 
of  the  city's  most  important  business 
leaders.  It  was  really  funny,  because 
I'd  almost  thought  Eddie  might — 

"I  didn't  know,"  I  said  slowly. 

"Sure,  he's  been  around  the  truck- 
ing plant  here  since  he  was  a  kid.  His 
father's  grooming  him  to  take  over. 
Pretty  big  business  now,  over  seven- 
ty-five trucks.  The  day'll  come  when 
the  young  fellow — " 

"That— that    girl.     The   one    in   the 


SKIPPY  HOMEIER — eleven  year  old  actor  who  makes  a  specialty  of 
portraying  great  men  as  children.  On  the  air  he's  been  cast  as  the 
young  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Robert  Fulton,  Walter  Damrosch,  John 
Adams,  and  many  other  famous  personages.  That  doesn't  mean  he 
confines  himself  to  that  type  of  part,  because  he  also  plays  just 
ordinary  American  boys  on  such  programs  as  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories, 
Manhattan  at  Midnight,  Just  Plain  Bill,  and  Fred  Allen's  and  Eddie 
Cantor's  shows.  Skippy  is  a  natural  actor,  and  never  had  a  lesson 
in  dramatic  technique  in  his  life.  He's  a  real  boy  and  loves  to 
skate  and  ride  his  bicycle.  His  one  and  only  real  problem  at  the 
moment  is — when  will  he  be  allowed  to  have  his  first  long  trousers? 


car.     She — is   she — " 

"Engaged  to  him?"  he  chuckled.  "I 
don't  know,  rightly.  Been  no  an- 
nouncement. She  comes  a  lot  to  take 
him  home.  Guess  it  won't  be  long 
before  they  make  it  official." 

"I  do  hope  he'll  be — happy." 

That  sounded  foolish  but  I  couldn't 
think  of  anything  else  to  say.  All 
the  way  home,  I  tried  to  put  him  out 
of  my  thoughts,  tried  not  to  remem- 
ber how  he'd  looked  at  me  that  eve- 
ning, as  he  sat  there  in  the  car  with 
that  girl  beside  him.  I  kept  telling 
myself  not  to  be  foolish  but  all  the 
while  I  knew  I  was  in  love.  Such  an 
old  story  it  seemed — a  girl  like  me 
falling  for  someone  from  another 
world.  It  couldn't  work  out,  could 
never  work  out. 

But  that  night  I  tossed  and  turned 
and  thought  about  him,  and  at  last 
I  thought,  "All  right,  I  love  him  and 
it's  crazy  but  it  can't  be  helped.  The 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  get  away  from 
him  as  quickly  as  possible  and  for- 
get him."  I'd  get  another  job,  I  de- 
cided, in  some  other  plant  and  put 
him  out  of  my  mind  and  heart. 

The  week  would  be  up  on  Friday. 
I'd  have  to  stay  until  then,  but  that 
would  be  the  end  of  it.  It  was  curi- 
ous— how  happy  I'd  been  working 
there,  and  now  how  I  was  looking 
forward  to  getting  away. 


The  next  morning  I  was  glad  he 
didn't  come  near  the  part  of  the  yard 
where  I  was  working.  I  stuck  to  the 
job  I  had  to  do  and  tried  to  lose  my- 
self in  the  work,  only  I  couldn't  be- 
cause it  didn't  seem  to  matter  to  me 
if  I  did  the  job  right.  Oh,  I  knew  it 
did  matter  and  it  had  to  be  done  but 
I  had  to  drive  myself  and  all  the 
time  I  felt  as  if  there  were  a  stone 
in  my  heart. 

THAT  night  I  had  to  work  late  and 
by  the  time  I'd  finished  everyone 
else  had  gone  and  I  was  alone  in  the 
yard.  I  heard  footsteps  behind  me.  It 
was  Mr.  Rollo.  "Want  you  inside,  Miss. 
Better  hurry." 

I  took  a  last  look  at  the  truck  I'd 

been  working  on   and   then  followed 

Mr    Rollo    into    the    main    building. 

"Who  wants  me,  Mr.  Rollo?" 

"Army  man.     And  the  boss." 

He    took    me    to    the    office.      The 

president's  office  it  was,  though  you 

mightn't  have  guessed  it.  It  was  small 

and    crowded    and    overflowing    with 

files  and  books  and  papers.    The  man 

sitting    at    the 

rolltop  desk  was 

tall    and    white- 

.o.o.o.e>.o»o.o»<».  haired.    I    knew 

he  was  Mr . 
Langdon,  Eddie's 
father.  Standing 
near  him  was  a 
tall,  broad- 
shouldered  man 
in  Army  uni- 
form. And  across 
the  room  sitting 
on  a  stack  of  old 
catalogues,  was 
Eddie.  He  said, 
"Dad,  this  is 
Miss  Holt.  Girl 
marvel.  She — " 
"I  understand 
you've  been 
"       5*   '  : ""~ "-   '  working    on    a 

truck    out    there 
this     afternoon," 
Mr.  Langdon  interrupted.  "Is  it  ready?  " 
"I — I  guess  so,"  I  stammered.  "The 
ignition   wires   aren't  too   strong   but 
we  tried  to  get  new  wire  today  and 
couldn't,  so  we  had  to  do  the  best — " 
"Yes,  we  know  about  that.    Do  you 
think    they'll    hold    for    a    hundred 
miles?" 

"They  might — if  you  were  lucky."  | 
"We'll  have  to  take  the  chance,  i 
Eddie,  it  looks  like  your  baby.  The  i 
other  trucks  are  out  and  so  are  the  i 
drivers.  You  go  out  with  Miss  Holt  I 
and  give  the  truck  a  once  over.  If  | 
it  looks  like  you've  a  chance — get  I 
started." 

The    Army    man — I    learned    later  I 
he  was  from  ordnance — was  startled,  i 
"But  there  can't  be  any  chance,  Mr. 
Langdon.    The  supplies  must  be  there 
tonight.     The  men  are  leaving — " 

Mr.  Langdon  was  the  picture  of, 
patience.  "Don't  worry.  We'll  get 
the  supplies  through  if  we  have  to  j 
carry  them  on  our  backs." 

I  hurried  out  then.  Just  seeing; 
Eddie  had  upset  me.  I'd  reached  the 
yard  when  he  caught  up  with  me  I 
and  I  could  almost  hear  my  heart 
pounding.  He  looked  at  me  and  I 
saw  he  was  smiling.  We  started  j 
walking  toward  the  truck.  I  wanted 
to  say  something  casual  and  unim- 
portant but  it  was  hard  to  speak, 
Continued  on  page  50 
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Let  Dura-Gloss  have  the  job!  While  your 
hands  are  busy  with  war-work  and  extra 
tasks  of  all  kinds,  let  Dura-Gloss  keep  your 
nails  bright  and  shining.  It'll  stay  right 
on  the  job— no  polish  wears  longer  (there's 
a  special  ingredient*  in  Dura-Gloss  to  make 
it  stay  on) .  So  keep  your  nails  pretty 
—protect  them.  You'll  find  lovely  colors  of 
Dura-Gloss  nail  polish  at  10$  counters,  each 
at  the  pleasant  price  of  10$.  Get  'em  today! 

*7be  special  ingredient  is  Chrystallyne, 
a  pure  and  perfect  resin. 


NAIL   POLISH 


CUTICLE  LOTION  •  POLISH  REMOVER  •  DURA-COAT 
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So  little  means  so  much 
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Before  you  choose 

your  tampon- 


Of  course,  you've  been  hearing  about 
internal  protection.  And,  being  mod- 
ern, you've  made  up  your  mind  that 
you,  too,  will  enjoy  this  new  freedom 
and  comfort.  But,  when  you  choose 
your  tampon,  make  certain  you 
choose  the  most  modern,  improved 
tampon!  Do  this  .  .  . 

...consider  Protection! 


For  real  protection,  absorption  must 
be  quick,  sure!  Meds,  with  their  ex- 
clusive "safety  center"  feature,  ab- 
sorb faster!  Meds,  made  of  finest, 
pure  cotton,  hold  more  than  300%  of 
their  weight  in  moisture! 

...make  sure  of  Comfort! 

Comfort  means  correcr  fit!  Meds 
were  scientifically  designed  by  a 
woman's  doctor!  No  bulges,  pins, 
odor,  chafing!  And — each  Meds 
comes  in  an  individual  applicator— 
quick  and  easy  to  use. 

...check  on  Value! 

Meds  cost  less  than  any  other  tampons 
in  individual  applicators!  For  protec- 
tion, comfort,  value — choose  MEDS! 

BOX  OF  10  —  25£       •       BOX  OF  50  — 98^ 


Meds 


The  Modess  Tampon 
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words  didn't  come.  At  last  I  said, 
"I  didn't  know — didn't  know  who  you 
were,  Eddie.  Not  till  last  night.  You 
— you  must  have — " 

"Must  have  what?" 

"Enjoyed  it.  Sort  of  like  playing 
a  game,  I  guess." 

He  didn't  answer.  We  reached  the 
truck  and  I  held  the  flashlight  while 
he  looked  over  the  motor.  "Be  a 
miracle,"  he  said  finally,  "if  this  truck 
can  get  through.  And  I  won't  have 
anyone    to — " 

A  WILD,  insane  notion  came  to  me 
then.  Why  didn't  I  go  with  him?  I 
could  help  him,  if  the  truck  broke 
down.  And  I'd  be  with  him,  part  of 
his  work,  part  of  his  life  that  his 
golden  girl  couldn't  know.  I  knew 
it  was  wrong,  knew  I'd  been  telling 
myself  to  get  away  from  him.  But 
it  was  something  stronger  than  my- 
self now  that  wanted  to  be  with  him, 
to  take  a  moment  of  happiness  that 
seemed  to  present  itself. 

"Eddie,"  I  said,  "let  me  go  along. 
Then,  if  anything  happens — " 

He  looked  at  me  and  his  lips  broke 
in  a  grin.  "So  you  can  gum  up  things 
worse.  Well,  I  don't  know.  Maybe, 
even  at  that—" 

"When  do  we  start,  Eddie?" 

He  said,  "All  right — I'll  take  a 
chance.  We've  got  to  load  up  first. 
There'll  be  men  in  the  warehouse  to 
help  us  when  we  pick  up  the  ma- 
terials." 

"Any  time  you  say." 

When  we  reached  the  warehouse, 
Eddie  wouldn't  let  me  do  any  of  the 
loading.  I  wanted  to  show  him  how 
even  if  I  wasn't  beautiful  I  could 
at  least  do  hard  work.  But  Eddie 
wouldn't  have  it.  When  I  started 
helping  one  of  the  men  with  a  large 
crate  he  came  over  and  told  me  to 
stop. 

"Get  in  the  cab  of  that  truck  and 
stay  there,"  he  said. 

Eddie  got  in  when  the  truck  was 
all  loaded  and  we  started  off.  For  a 
while  neither  of  us  spoke.  The  truck 
roared  on  through  the  night  and  I 
closed  my  eyes  and  told  myself  to 
take  this  moment  while  it  was  here. 

He  broke  the  silence  at  last  with, 
"Forty  winks,  Mary?" 

"No.  Just — sort  of  thinking.  What 
— what's  her  name?" 

"You  mean — the  girl  last  night? 
Gladys  Emerson.  I've  known  her 
since  I  was  a  kid." 

"She's  pretty,  isn't  she?" 

"Yes,  she's — you're  a  funny  person, 
Mary.     You — " 

Whatever  he  was  going  to  say  was 
left  unsaid,  because  at  that  moment 
the  motor  began  to  splutter  and  then 
it  let  out  a  hissing  sound  and  stopped 
dead.  Eddie  pulled  back  the  brake 
and    muttered    one    word,    "Trouble." 

The  night  was  very  dark.  I  got 
out  the  flashlight  and  we  lifted  up 
the  hood  and  Eddie  began  examining 
the  ignition  wires.  I  was  looking  too 
and  I  saw  one  of  the  wires  was  loose. 
I  reached  in  to  see  if  that  was  the 
trouble.  But  it  was  hard  to  see  and 
I  accidentally  pushed  that  wire 
against  another.  There  was  a  flash 
of  light  and  a  sizzling  sound — and 
then  silence. 


t 


I  could  hear  Eddie's  quick  intake 
of  breath.  "Mary,  you've — it's  a  short 
circuit."  I  knew  he  was  trying  to 
keep  down  the  anger  in  his  voice. 
"I  asked  you  to  be  careful.  I  told 
you — blame  it,  I  told  you  women  had 
no  business  in  this  sort  of  job!  I 
told  you — " 

But  I  wasn't  really  listening  then. 
I  couldn't  listen.  To  be  part  of  his 
work — that  was  what  I'd  wanted,  the 
reason  I'd  taken  this  ride.  And  now 
— what  was  it  he'd  said? — I'd  gummed 
it  up  worse  than  ever. 

"Eddie,"  I  said,  "I'm  sorry.  I — I 
tried  so  hard  to  do  everything  right  I 
did  everything  wrong  instead.  Stupid, 
wasn't  it?  I  mean  because  it  wouldn't 
matter  anyway,  because  the  kind  of 
girl — like  Gladys — " 

But  then  I  was  crying  and  I  walked 
away  from  the  truck  so  he  wouldn't 
see,  because  my  heart  was  telling  me 
not  to  let  him  know  what  I  really 
thought  and  really  meant. 

He  was  walking  toward  me.  1 
looked  up  and  saw  him  beside  me 
and  he   said,    "Mary,   you're   crying." 

I  tried  to  wipe  away  tears.  I  said, 
"You  were  right,  Eddie.  It  isn't  a 
job  for  a  girl.  Last  night,  when  I 
saw  the  way  you  looked  at  me  and — 
at  Gladys — I  knew.  That  was  the 
way  a  girl  should  be,  the  way  you 
said — lovely  and  fragile — " 

But  Eddie  said,  "Mary — you're 
wrong  again." 

A  kind  of  shiver  went  through  me. 
"You  see,  Mary — "  his  voice  almost  a 
whisper  in  the  darkness — "last  night, 
when  I  saw  you  there,  dirty  face  and 
all,  I  knew  I'd  been  wrong.  You're 
trying  to  do  something,  trying  to 
carry  your  share.  That's  better  than 
being  just — pretty  to  look  at.  Gladys 
is  a  sweet  girl  and  I  like  her  but 
you're — you're  wonderful." 

I  couldn't  speak,  couldn't  say  a 
word.  And  Eddie  added  hurriedly, 
"Now  don't  get  me  wrong,  Mary. 
You've  a  lot  to  learn.  You  get  things 
bawled  up.  But  you  will  learn,  may- 
be— with  my  help  and  advice  and — " 

WE  set  to  work  to  get  the  short 
fixed.  Just  before  we  closed  down 
the  hood,  Eddie  said  he  wished  he  had 
a  bit  of  wire  to  hold  the  ignition  wires 
apart.  I  had  a  brilliant  idea  and 
pulled  out  a  hairpin.  Eddie  took  one 
look  at  it  and  groaned.  "What  do 
you  want — another  short?  I  meant 
insulated  wire.  Maybe  you  like  this 
spot,  want  to  stay  here  awhile.  All 
we  need  is  another  short — " 

I  said,  "Eddie,  I  think  it's  a  won- 
derful spot." 

He  didn't  answer.  But  when  we  got 
into  the  truck,  Eddie  said,  "Little 
idiot."  And  then  he  leaned  over  and 
kissed  me  on  the  lips. 

His  arm  drew  me  to  him  and  I 
buried  my  head  against  his  shoulder. 
I  didn't  say  anything  because  I  was 
afraid  if  I  did  I'd  start  to  cry.  After 
a  few  moments,  Eddie  said,  "We've 
got  a  job  to  do  Mary,  and  we'd  better 
get  started." 

I  turned  and  looked  out  at  the  night. 
It  had  seemed  so  dark  before  but 
when  I  looked  up  at  the  sky  I  saw 
something  I  hadn't  noticed  before — 
there  were  stars  all  over  heaven. 


N  EXT 
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OVERHEARD 


From   radio's  treasure-chest,  a  constant  listener   selects  these  words  of  wisdom  and  entertainment 


TAKE  YOUR  HERO  WITH 
A  GRAIN  OF  SALT 

In  Heroes  I  Have  Known,  I  have 
tried  to  show  how  to  admire  people 
without  going  nuts  about  them  and 
wanting  to  gang  up  under  them  and 
blackjack  everybody  who  doesn't 
belong  to  the  gang.  Totalitarianism 
is  a  dignified  name  for  the  rule  of  a 
gang,  led  by  a  gangster.  And  that 
again  is  a  human  name  for  a  purely 
animal  or  beast-like  performance.  All 
gregarious  animals  have  this  ten- 
dency to  gang  up  under  a  leader  in 
time  of  trouble  and  get  nasty.  By 
getting  nasty,  I  mean  abandon  all 
standards  of  independence  or  ration- 
ality and  go  in  for  blind  hatred  and 
obedience.  The  very  heart  of  totali- 
tarianism is  a  fanatical  adulation  of 
the  Leader — what  Hitler  calls  Fuehrer- 
prinzip.  I  call  it  diabolical  hero- 
worship. — Max  Eastman  on  Adelaide 


Hawley's   The   Woman's   Page   of  the 
Air,  CBS,  each  weekday  morning. 

DEAR  PRIVATE  BUTCH: 

'T'HERE  is  no  sadder  sight  than  that 
■*•  of  the  soldier  who  never  gets  a 
letter;  who,  day  after  day,  has  a  hope- 
ful look  in  his  face  as  the  mail  is  dis- 
tributed, but  who,  day  after  day,  goes 
away  empty-handed,  I  was  told  by  a 
hostess  of  one  of  our  big  Army  camps. 
She  says  the  boys  can  stand  com- 
pletely altered  lives,  can  adjust  them- 
selves to  discipline  and  drill;  can 
take  it  all  with  a  laugh  and  a  joke,  if 
only  they  feel  that  the  folks  back 
home  still  care  about  them  and  what 
they  are  doing.  She  says  if  relatives 
and  friends  fully  realized  this,  they'd 
write  long  and  often — Meet  Your 
Neighbor  with  Alma  Kitchell,  Blue 
Network,    Wednesdays. 


MAKE-UP  AND  LIVE 

A  woman  of  seventy  sat  in  this 
studio  audience  the  other  morning, 
waiting  to  discuss  her  cosmetic  prob- 
lem with  me  after  the  broadcast  was 
over. 

She  confessed  to  me  that  for  forty 
years  she  had  wanted  to  use  a  little 
lipstick  and  powder.  When  I  asked 
her  why  she  hadn't,  she  said  her  hus- 
band had  always  objected  violently 
to  any  use  of  make-up. 

'And  now?"   I  asked. 

"Well,"  she  replied  with  some  de- 
fiance, "he's  recently  passed  away. 
So,  now  I'm  going  to  find  out  which 
shade  of  lipstick  and  powder  I  should 
use  and  how  to  apply  them." — Rich- 
ard Willis,  on  Here's  Looking  At  You, 
heard  over  Station  WOR,  every  Tues- 
day, Thursday  and  Saturday  morn- 
ings. 


Specially  dreamed  up  for  the  special  rose-tinged    A 
tan  of  blondes-in-summer.  "Pond's  new 


Dusk  Rose  is  just  right  for  me!"  says  Miss 
Fernanda  Wanamaker,  blonde  society  beauty. 

For  Brunettes— "Dark  Rachel"  Bronziest  of  the  6 
luscious  new  Dreamflower  shades.  Designed  to 
make  smoldering  brunette  tan  look  velvet-smooth 
— but  not  powdery !  Mrs.  W.  Forbes  Morgan  says, 
"Dark  Rachel  is  a  real  'find' !" 


®0? 


You'll  love  Pond's  "misty-soft'2 
new  Dreamflower  texture,  too! 
In  a  sweet  new  box — only  49j£! 
2  smaller  sizes,  too. 


Actual  \0i  size 

There's  a  "whopper" 
size,  tool 


Ponds  UPS 

—  stays  on  Longer 

5  "Stagline"  shades  with 

new  Pond's  "Cheeks" 

(compact  rouge)  to  match  I 


^nra^/^OK/er  Slacks  ■ 

POND'S,  Dept.  8RM-PJ,  Clinton,  Conn. 

Will  you  please  send  me  free  samples  of  all  6  of 

Pond's  exquisite  new  Dreamflower  Powder  shades? 

My  name  is 

My  address 

City Sta  te 

(Offer  Rood  in  U.S.  ooly) 


GOING  GKEAT on  BROADlV/iy/ 


LOU  HOLTZ,  WILLIE  HOWARD  and  PHIL  BAKER 

-stars  of  Clifford  C.  Fisher's  "Priorities  of  1942". 

This  gang  knows  a  hit  when  it  has  one. 
That's  why  Pepsi-Cola's  getting  the  big 
rush.  It  tastes  better  .  .  .  lasts  longer 
.  .  .  gives  'em  more  for  their  nickel. 
That's  what  you  want.  That's  what 
Pepsi-Cola  gives  you. 


"Ar    Pepsi-Cola  is  made  only  by  Pepsi-Cola  Company,  Long  Island  City,  N,  Y.  Bottled  locally  by  Authorized  Bottlers  from  coast  to  coast 


A     TIP     ON      TIPPING 


WHEN  I'm  working,  I  have  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  traveling  around 
the  country.  So  checking  in  and  out 
of  hotels,  eating  in  restaurants, 
checking  your  hat,  and  checking  your 
car  in  garages,  calls  for  a  lot  of  tip- 
ping of  the  people  who  serve  you. 
Well,  something  happened  to  me  re- 
cently that  gave  me  the  idea  for  a 
victory  hobby.  And  if  everybody 
would  take  up  my  hobby,  the  victory 
effort  of  this  country  would  be  helped 
by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Here's  what  happened.  Some  time 
ago,  I  pulled  up  in  front  of  a  restau- 
rant in  a  small  town  down  in  Ala- 
bama. My  car  was  badly  in  need  of  a 
washing.  Just  then,  a  young  fellow 
came  running  up  with  a  pail  of  water 
and  said,  "Wash  your  car,  Mister?"  I 
answered,  "Okay,  son.  And  if  you  do 
a  good  job,  I'll  give  you  a  good  tip." 

When  I  finished  lunch,  I  came  out 
and  there  were  three  kids  just  finish- 
ing washing  my  car.  So  instead  of 
tipping  one  boy,  I  had  to  tip  all  three 
of  them.  I  was  sort  of  disgruntled 
about  it. 

The  minute  I  tipped  them,  they 
dashed  into  a  tavern  next  door.  I 
went  into  a  drug  store  to  make  a 
phone  call.  When  I  came  out,  the 
three  boys  were  standing  on  the  curb 


Those  dimes  and  quarters  that 
you  hand  out  —  why  not  turn 
them  into  War  Savings  Stamps? 
Let  Mr.  Nesbitt  on  CBS'  Hobby 
Lobby    program    tell    you    how 


again.  I  said,  "Don't  tell  me  you've 
spent  that  money  already?"  And 
one  of  them  replied,  "Yeah.  Now 
we're  broke  again."  I  drove  off,  but 
the  more  I  thought  about  it,  the  more 
I  wished  that  I  could  have  given 
them  a  more  lasting  reward.  Then 
the  idea  hit  me. 

I  decided  that  from  then  on,  all  my 
tips  would  be  made  with  American 
War  Savings  Stamps.  By  tipping  with 
War  Savings  Stamps  in  denominations 
of  ten  cents  and  twenty-five  cents,  I 
could  give  a  tip  of  any  sizable  amount. 
And  I  felt  that  giving  War  Savings 
Stamps  for  a  tip,  might  be  the  in- 
spiration for  that  person  saving  the 
Stamps  to  turn  them  into  War  Bonds. 
And  that  would  not  only  add  to  their 


own  security,  but  they  would  be  doing ; 
their  part  for  the  security  of  our 
country.  The  more  I  thought  about 
it,  the  bigger  the  idea  seemed.  I  felt! 
it  was  an  idea  everybody  could  take! 
up.  And  I  started  figuring  a  way  to| 
spread  the  idea  across  the  nation. 

I  had  a  lot  of  cards  printed — saying,  i 
"I'm  an  American — are  you?  Help 
me  help  our  country.  The  War  Sav- 
ings Stamp  or  Stamps  attached  to  thisj 
card  are  for  you.  A  reward  for  ser- 
vices rendered.  You  can  cash  them 
or  save  them.  If  you  must  cash  them,1 
don't  cash  them  until  you  have  to.  If  j 
you  save  them,  you  may  be  helping  to  ■ 
save  your  country.  Buy  more  stamps' 
— just  like  this  one — and  buy  War 
Savings  Bonds  when  you've  saved 
enough  of  them.  In  that  way,  you'll 
get  interest  on  your  money — and; 
you'll  find  this  the  most  interesting 
tip  you  ever  received.  Save —  for' 
Victory."  I  printed  the  card  in  the 
form  of  a  red,  white  and  blue  Ameri- 
can flag,  with  my  name  and  address,; 
where  I  attached  the  War  Savings! 
Stamps. 

(First  heard  in  an  interview  with  J.  R.  Nes- 
bitt, salesman,  on  Dave  Elman's  Hobby  Lobby 
program,  now  broadcast  on  Tuesday  nights 
at  8:30  EWT,  over  CBS,  sponsored  by  Palm- 
olive  Shaving  Creams.) 


Half  a  Marriage 

Continued  from  page   15 


[  know  they  referred  to  us  as  the  ideally 
happy  couple.     And  we  were. 

I  used  to  wake  up  in  the  morning 
ready  to  sing.  I'd  get  up  and  start 
breakfast,  and  between  the  clean 
pretty  little  kitchen  with  the  yellow 
curtains,  and  the  exciting  game  of 
getting  Eric  out  of  bed,  it  was  the 
happiest  time  of  the  day.  We  played 
the  game  every  morning. 

He'd  lie  in  bed  and  shout  at  me: 

"I'm  up.  I'm  shaved.  I'm  half 
dressed.     I'm  coming  downstairs." 

Then  he'd  thump  a  shoe  against  the 
floor  and  I'd  go  up  and  find  him  still 
in  bed.  "Need  a  reward  or  a  severe 
punishment,"  he'd  grunt. 

I'd  kiss  him,  his  face  still  warm  from 
sleep,  his  eyes  closed. 

And  every  night  he  came  to  me  like 
that — eager  and  alive,  his  arms  empty, 
waiting  to  hold  me. 

It  was  perfect.    For  six  months. 

Then  it  began  to  cool.  I  can't  ex- 
plain it.  I  don't  know  how  or  why. 
But  it  did.  At  first  it  was  very  slight. 
Eric  no  longer  clowned  for  me,  and 
he  took  to  walking  alone  in  the  eve- 
nings. Not  every  night,  but  once  or 
twice  a  week.  At  first  I  didn't  like 
it,  then,  strangely,  it  didn't  bother 
me.    I  just  didn't  care. 

Then  he  began  to  stay  in  town 
more  frequently.  Then  he  didn't  kiss 
me  when  he  left  for  the  office.  I 
didn't  care,  and  neither,  apparently, 
did  he. 

rp  HIS  was  it,  I  thought.  This  is 
■■■  what  I  knew  would  happen.  I 
had  set  my  feet  on  the  treadmill. 

An  old  friend  of  mine  ran  the  sta- 
tionery shop  in  the  village.  Her  name 
had  been  Elsie  King  and  we  had  gone 
through  grade  school  together.  Poor 
Elsie  had  run  away  when  she  was  very 
young  and  married  a  ne'er-do-well 
named  Jim  Townsend,  who  had  be- 
come the  town  drunkard.  Elsie  had 
borrowed  the  money  to  start  her  lit- 
tle store,  and  she  had  succeeded  in 
making  something  of  it,  despite  Jim's 
constant  pleas  for  money. 

Almost  every  time  I  went  to  the 
village  I  stopped  in  for  a  chat  with 
Elsie.  She  began  to  notice  the  dif- 
ference in  me.  "You're  eyes  aren't 
as  bright  and  quick  as  they  used  to 
be,"  she  said.  "Is  the  bloom  wear- 
ing off?  Has  romance  vanished?" 

For  a  while  I  pretended  nothing  had 
changed,  but  finally  I  broke  down 
and  confessed  to  Elsie  that  something 
had  gone  wrong. 

She  nodded.  "Men!  They're  fine 
for  a  while.  Then  they  begin  to  get 
the  idea  that  you're  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  catering  to  them.  Then  they're 
only  good  for  sitting  around  and  pam- 
pering themselves."     She  paused. 

"But  Eric  wouldn't — "  I  broke  in. 

"Oh  no,  I  don't  say  he'd  stop  work 
like  my  Jim,  but  he  can  develop  the 
same  attitude  without  going  to  that 
extreme." 

"Why  don't  you  divorce  Jim?"  I 
said  impulsively.  "Everyone  knows 
you've  got  reason  enough." 

Elsie  looked  at  me  strangely.  "I 
don't  know,  Maggie.  I  really  don't 
know.  I've  thought  of  it  time  and 
again,  but  I  never  got  to  the  point 
of  doing  anything  about  it." 

On  the  way  home  I  made  up  my 
mind.  I  wouldn't  allow  pity  or  soft- 
ness  to   keep   me   and   Eric   together 
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after  we  no  longer  belonged  together. 
If  our  marriage  was  dying  slowly,  it 
would  be  better  to  kill  it  at  once, 
cleanly  and  sharply. 

One  night  he  came  home  with  that 
hard  look  around  his  eyes  that  meant 
the  day  had  been  difficult. 

"Dinner  ready?"  he  said  quickly. 

"Not  yet." 

"Maybe  we  should  get  a  cook." 

"What  for?  I  like  to  do  the  cook- 
ing myself." 

"Well — maybe  the  work  is  too  hard 
for  you." 

"This  little  house?"  I  said.  "I 
wouldn't  know  what  to  do  if  it  weren't 
for  the  house  work." 

"What  did  you  do  before  we  were 
married?" 

"That's  different." 

We  were  sparring.  There  was  no 
warmth  in  our  talk — no  intimacy. 
Each  of  us  was  looking  for  an  open- 
ing to  sting  the  other,  like  two  old 
women  or  like  boxers  in  a  ring.  The 
question  of  a  cook  was  only  an  excuse 
— anything  would  have  done  as  the 
basis  for  a  quarrel. 

"Why  is  it  different?"  he  demanded. 
"You  never  had  to  do  housework  at 
home." 

His  nagging  insistence  made  me 
angry.  I  could  feel  the  blood  pound- 
ing in  my  temples.  "Do  we  have  to 
talk   about   it   before   dinner?" 

"Yes,  we  do."  His  voice  was  very 
hard.  "I  should  think  you'd  like  to 
have  someone  to  help  you." 

"Well,  I  don't,"  I  said.  I  preferred 
to  think  there  was  an  implied  criti- 
cism in  Eric's  suggestion.  I  wouldn't 
let  myself  think  that  he  had  become 
aware  of  something  missing  between 
us,  and  was  trying  to  find  the  cause 
and  remedy  it. 

I  turned  quickly  back  into  the 
kitchen,  but  the  sudden  movement  of 
my  body  sent  the  room  spinning  about 
me.  There  was  no  strength  in  my 
knees.  I  put  out  a  hand  to  the  wall 
to  steady  myself,  but  I  could  feel  my- 
self falling — 

The  next  thing  I  knew  I  was  in  bed 
with  my  feet  propped  up  on  a  pillow, 
and  Eric  was  holding  a  bottle  of 
smelling  salts  under  my  nose.  "The 
doctor's-  coming,"  he  said  excitedly. 
"Just  lie  still  and  rest." 

But  I  did  not  have  to  wait  for  the 
doctor's  diagnosis.  I  knew,  already, 
why  I  had  fainted.  I  was  going  to 
have  a  child. 

When  he  heard  the  news  Eric  grew 
white,  then  red,  and  finally  he  swore 
under  his  breath.  "And  we  were  al- 
most quarreling!"  he  said. 

"Almost?"  I  said.     "We  were!" 

He  swung  around.  "All  right — we 
were  quarreling.  But  let's  not  do  it 
again,  darling." 

All  the  sharpness  had  gone  out  of 
me.  I'd  been  upset  by  the  miraculous 
change  taking  place  within  my  body, 
I  thought.  It  had  been  a  form  of 
hysteria.    I  smiled.    "We  won't." 

FN  the  next  weeks  I  was  content  to 
■*■  rest  and  be  waited  upon.  I  let  Eric 
engage  the  maid  he  had  suggested  be- 
fore, and  I  let  him  do  his  share  of 
waiting  on  me  too — never  thinking, 
in  my  sublime  content,  that  I  was 
being  selfish.  Once  I  wanted  a  spe- 
cial color  of  wool  to  finish  a  sweater 
I  was  knitting,  and  he  went  to  eight 
stores  before  he  found  the  right  kind. 


IT'S  a  new  and  happy  experience  when 
you  begin  using  Tampax  for  monthly 
sanitary  protection  .  .  .The  whole  process 
becomes  simple,  because  Tampax  is  worn 
internally  and  calls  for  no  complicated 
harness  of  belts,  pins  and  pads.  The  in- 
sertion is  simple.  Disposal  is  simple. 
And  so  is  the  act  of  changing.  Tampax 
is  so  compact  that  a  month's  supply  will 
slide  easily  into  your  putse. 

Wear  slacks  or  swim  suits  or  snug 
evening  gowns;  Tampax  will  not  and 
cannot  show  a  line  or  bulge.  And  you  can- 
not even  feel  it  while  wearing  it!  As  no 
odor  can  form,  a  sanitary  deodorant  is 
not  required.  Tampax  was  perfected  by  a 
doctor  and  comes  in  dainty  one-time-use 
applicator — modern,  scientific  and  si?nple. 

Tampax  is  made  of  pure  surgical  cot- 
ton, very  absorbent.  Three  sizes:  Regular, 
Super,  Junior.  (The  new  Super  Tampax 
is  about  50%extra  absorbent!) Ask  drug 
stores,  notion  counters.  Introductory 
box,  20j£.  Economy  Package  gives  real 
bargain  of  average  4  months'  supply. 
Tampax  Incorporated,  Palmer,  Mass. 

Accepted  for  Advertising  by  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
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Another  time  I  got  to  thinking  of  a 
vase  someone  had  given  us  for  a  wed- 
ding present.  It  was  stuck  away  up 
in  the  attic  storage  room,  and  Eric 
had  to  look  for  two  hours  before  he 
found  it.  "How  on  earth  did  we  get 
so  much  junk?"  he  demanded.  "We've 
only  been  married  eight  months.  I 
hate  to  think  what  the  attic  will  be 
like  after  ten  years." 

I  liked  the  attention.  But  more 
than  that  I  liked  the  thought  of  having 
a  baby.  What  fun  it  would  be  to  have 
a  baby  to  care  for!  I  made  many 
plans: 

It  would  be  a  boy.  I'd  name  him — 
oh,  I  didn't  know.  Sometimes  I  liked 
Robert,  sometimes  I  thought  Eric, 
sometimes  it  was  Stephan.  But  he'd 
grow  up  to  have  dark,  reddish  brown 
hair  like  his  father's,  and  the  same 
clear  brown  eyes. 

He'd  grow  up  quickly,  too  quickly, 
1  knew.  He'd  be  a  young  man  before 
I'd  had  my  fill  of  him  as  a  boy,  but  I 
wouldn't  try  to  hold  him  back.  I'd 
work  with  him  and  encourage  him; 
try  to  make  him  a  happy  boy  and  a 
good  man.  I'd  always  try  to  see  his 
side  ot  it  even  when  he  was  wrong, 
and  I'd  never,  never  lose  my  temper 
with  him.  When 
he  began  to  go 
around  with  girls 
I'd  encourage 
him  to  bring 
them  home  for 
scrambled  eggs 
at  night. 

Just  as  I  had 
brought  Eric 
home — 

What  was  I 
thinking?  In  all 
my  plans  Eric 
had  not  appeared 
once.  Oh,  he  was 
a  dim  figure  in 
the  background, 
but  shouldn't  he 
be  more  than 
that?    Shouldn't 

he  have   a  hand         .»©»o«<=>»o»o««»«»e>< 
in    the    plans    I 
was  making? 

I  told  him 

"That's  all  right,"  he  said,  smiling. 
"That's  natural.  You're  all  wrapped 
up  in  the  baby.  But  after  he's  born 
you'll  begin  to  look  at  me  again." 

"I'm    glad    you    understand,    dear." 

"Of  course  I  do." 

I  stretched  lazily  on  the  couch.  Eric 
came  over  and  sat  beside  me. 

"You're  more  beautiful  than  you 
ever  were,  baby,"  he  said.  "Your  eyes 
are  about  twice  as  big  as  they  used 
to  be  and  there's  more  behind  them 
somehow." 

"You  imagine  it."  Still,  I  liked  to  be 
told  so. 

The  days  wore  on  into  months.  1 
was  exceptionally  well,  the  doctor 
said.  I  tried  hard  enough.  I  took 
calcium  and  everything  else  he  pre- 
scribed, walked  miles  and  miles  every 
day. 

Elsie  frankly  revealed  her  envy.  "I 
wish  I  could  have  one,"  she  said.  "But 
I  don't  dare  let  the  store  go  with  no 
one  but  Jim  to  watch  it.  He'd  drink 
us  into  bankruptcy." 

"Maybe  it  would  make  a  man  of 
him,"  I  said.  "Why  don't  you  try  it? 
It  would  either  make  him  or  break 
him,  and  he's  no  good  to  anyone  the 
way  he  is  now.  Least  of  all  him- 
self." Motherhood  must  be  like  mar- 
riage. Everyone  who  is  in  it  wants 
to  get  everyone  else  in  it. 

"Gosh,     if     I     only     dared,"     Elsie 
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breathed.     She  shook  her  head.     "It 
would  never  work." 

LATE  the  next  winter  I  knew  the 
time  was  near.  The  weather  had 
been  mild  for  Connecticut  and  the 
ground  was  bare  of  snow.  But  one 
night  a  fierce  blizzard  blew  up.  Our 
house  was  an  island,  cut  off  from 
everything,  it  seemed.  The  wind 
howled  on  after  Eric  and  I  had  gone 
to  bed.  The  snow  came  in  hard  pellets 
that  rattled  on  the  window  panes  like 
shot.  I  lay  awake  until  two  o'clock. 
Then  I  knew.    I  nudged  Eric. 

He  was  wide  awake  in  an  instant. 
"Now?"  It  was  all  he  said. 

"Yes,  I  think  so." 

All  the  way  to  the  hospital  I  kept 
thinking  about  the  storm  raging  out- 
side the  car.  Eric  had  gone  out  first 
and  run  the  engine  a  while  to  warm  it 
up  inside,  so  I  was  comfortable 
enough,  and  certainly  safe.  But  for 
some  crazy  reason  I  associated  the 
storm  with  the  war  that  had  come  so 
close  after  Pearl  Harbor.  Until  that 
minute  I  hadn't  thought  much  about 
it.  I  had  been  so  engrossed  in  myself 
that  none  of  the  catastrophic  world 
events  had  come  through. 
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dream   of   pain — light,   heavy,   sharp,  ' 
dull  pain.    Pain  that  gnawed  and  bit, 
dug  and  twisted,  ached  and  throbbed. 

Gradually  it  receded.  They  laid 
me  in  bed,  the  storm  died.  I  was  free 
of  the  dream  and  the  pain. 

Eric  was  there.  "Easy  now,  Mag- 
gie," he  said.  "You've  had  a  tough 
time." 

There  were  deep  rings  under  his 
eyes  and  his  voice  was  anxious.  I 
tried  to  smile  at  him  but  my  mouth 
was  still  stiff  from  the  pain. 

"Tell  them  to  bring  in  the  baby,"  I 
said.     "Is  it  a  boy?" 

"Not  now,"  he  said.  "Wait  a  few 
hours.  The  doctor  doesn't  want  you 
to  see  her  now.  It's  a  girl."  He  laid 
his  hand  on  my  forehead. 

Suddenly  I  knew!  Was  it  the  com- 
passion in  his  hand,  was  it  the  sorrow 
on  his  face,  the  deep-bitten  look  of 
regret?  I  don't  know  how,  but  I 
knew  my  baby  was  dead.  "She's 
dead,"  I  said  quietly. 

He  nodded  dumbly — too  crushed  to 
deny  it  further. 

My   baby    was    dead!      I   had    gone 

through  the  mountains  and  valleys  of 

pain   for   her — to  bring  her   into   the 

world,  and  she  had  been  born  still  as 

death.  No  crying, 

no    movement, 

just    death    and 

stillness      and 
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quiet. 


NADINE  CONNER — who  shares  singing  honors  with  Nelson  Eddy 
on  the  latter's  program  every  Wednesday  over  CBS.  This  isn't 
the  first  time  Nadine  and  Nelson  have  sung  together  on  the  air. 
They  were  teamed  back  in  1937,  before  Nadine's  beautiful  soprano 
voice  had  brought  her  stardom  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany; and  you've  heard  her  frequently  on  other  programs.  Red- 
haired  and  beautiful,  Nadine  was  born  at  San  Juan  Capistrano, 
California,  in  a  house  that  her  great-grandfather  built  in  1850. 
Her  parents,  both  musical,  trained  her  to  be  a  pianist,  and  she 
first  took  up  singing  only  for  her  health,  but  the  sideline  became  a 
life-work,    and    a    most   successful    one,    you'll    agree    if   you    listen. 
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But  now  I  began  to  think  of  other 
women  in  the  war.  They  had  borne 
children  while  the  bombs  crashed 
down.  They  had  borne  children  under 
the  bombardment  of  guns.  They  had 
borne  them  in  the  fields,  in  snow  and 
rain  and  burning  sun.  Because  they 
had  no  place  to  go.  They  had  borne 
them  alone  and  in  crowds,  with  ene- 
mies and  with  friends. 

I  was  afraid,  and  I  didn't  know  of 
what. 

Eric  sat  beside  me.  He  would  keep 
me  from  harm.  At  the  clean  hospital 
with  the  antiseptic  smell,  the  doctor 
would  take  me  in  charge.  He  knew 
just  what  to  do. 

I  had  seen  the  bright  room  they 
would  put  me  in  after  the  delivery. 
They  would  bring  my  baby  to  me 
there.  I  knew  it  was  warm  in  there, 
and  safe.  I  was  secure.  And  yet  I 
was  afraid. 

Two  hours  later  it  began.  A  long 
period  of  darkness  and  light  alternat- 
ing, of  heavy  cruelty,  and  then  relief. 

Through  the  whole  time  the  sound 
of  the  storm  slid  in  and  out  like  a 
great  ghost,  now  close,  now  distant. 
And  the  steep  slide  into  pain  was  like 
a  skier  on  the  mountains,  descending 
deeply,  sharply,  into  an  abyss  of  tor- 
ture, then  soaring  up  over  the  heights 
into  the  clear  air,  then  back  again  into 
the  depths  that  were  choked  with 
hard  snow  and  hard  pain.     It  was  a 


|    WAS    in    the 

*■  hospital  for 
three  weeks. 
When  I  came 
home  I  still 
looked  like  an 
invalid.  A  heavy 
apathy  held  me. 
I  couldn't  seem 
to  think  or  feel 
or  notice  any- 
thing. Eric  came 
and  went  like  a 
ghost.  I  had  lived 
so  long  with  the 
thought  of  the 
baby  uppermost 
in  my  mind  that 
now  I  was  unable  to  accept  the  impor- 
tance of  anything  else.  What  did  I 
care  what  became  of  me,  or  Eric,  or 
anyone  else?  There  was  nothing  to 
live  for. 

Elsie  came  around  to  see  me  several 
times  before  I  was  out  and  around, 
and  even  her  ready  wit  failed  to  draw 
me  out  of  myself. 

Finally,  I  was  on  my  feet  again, 
but  the  terrible  listlessness  still  held 
me  firm. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you,  darling?" 
Eric  kept  saying.  "Would  you  like  to 
go  away  for  a  while,  or  would  you 
rather  stay  here?  Is  there  anything 
I  can  get  you?" 

I  must  have  answered  him  vaguely. 
There  was  nothing  I  wanted — nothing. 
Except  to  be  left  alone. 

All  the  time  I  saw  dimly  that  Eric 
was  thinking  very  hard  about  some- 
thing. I  didn't  know  what.  And  sev- 
eral times  I  realized  he  mentioned  the 
war  and  Pearl  Harbor  with  great  feel- 
ing. Still  I  refused  to  let  it  sink  in, 
although  I  was  still  alive  enough  to 
know  vaguely,  in  that  deep  part  of 
me  that  I  never  brought  out  in  the 
open  any  more,  that  something  was 
impending. 

Eric    came    home    one    night    and 
made  me  sit  down  beside  him.    "Mag- 
gie," he  said,  "I  know  you're  not  well, 
not   yourself,   and   for   that   reason  I 
Continued  on  page  56 
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hate  to  do  this,  but  I  want  you  to  re- 
member that  I've  thought  it  all  over 
very  carefully.  For  two  months  now, 
I've  been  turning  it  over  in  my  mind, 
and  I  know  I  must  do  it."  He  paused. 
"I'm  going  to  join  the  Army.  I  ap- 
plied for  a  commission  yesterday,  and 
if  it  comes  through  fairly  soon  I'll  take 
it.  but  if  it  doesn't  come  I'll  go  in  as 
an  enlisted  man.  I'm  determined  to 
get  in  it." 

"But  why?"  I  said. 

"Because  they  need  men  like  me." 

"But  what  will  I  do?" 

"You  can  go  back  to  your  father. 
He'll  be  glad  to  have  you,  and  be- 
sides you  might  get  well  there  with 
him  faster  than  you  would  here." 

I  thought  about  it  a  minute.  I  knew 
I  should  feel  something  very  strongly. 
I  knew  I  should  be  fearful  for  the 
future,  and  yet  proud  that  Eric  wanted 
to  do  his  part.  I  should  be  weeping 
or  crying  out,  or  holding  Eric  in  my 
arms.  But  I  wasn't  doing  any  of  those 
things.  I  just  sat  there,  and  inside  I 
was  dead  and  heavy.  I  tried  to  make 
it  hit  home.  I  tried  to  make  myself 
experience  an  emotion.  Any  emotion. 
But  I  couldn't. 

Still  I  had  to  answer  Eric.  "All 
right,"  I  said,  and  1  knew  that  I  should 
have  been  whipped  for  saying  it. 

An  agonized  expression  crossed 
Eric's  face.  His  mouth  twisted.  "Is 
that  all  it  means  to  you?  I've  thought 
about  this  thing  for  months,  and  now 
I  come  home  to  tell  you  I've  made  up 
my  mind  and  you  just  say  'all  right.' 
Doesn't  it  mean  anything  to  you? 
Aren't  you  sorry,  or  even  glad?  I 
don't  care  which,  but  don't  just  sit 
there."  He  got  up  and  strode  about 
the  room. 

"I'm  sorry."  It  was  all  I  could  say. 
Weak  tears  began  to  flow.  Not  tears 
of  anger  or  sorrow  or  compassion,  but 
tears  of  self-pity,  of  weakness.  I  knew 
it,  and  yet  I  couldn't  stop. 

Eric  said  slowly,  "I  knew  our  mar- 
riage hadn't — worked  out  right.  That's 
another  reason,  I  guess,  why  I  decided 
to  join  the  Army.  But  I  always  hoped 
...  I  didn't  quite  believe  it  could  be 
this  much  of  a  failure." 

He  left  the  house  then,  and  stayed 
out  for  many  hours.  I  sat  and  waited 
for  him,  dumbly  wanting  him  near 
me,  but  almost  hysterically  glad  he 
had  gone  out.  The  trees  rustled  in  the 
little  breeze  and  made  pleasant  sounds 
against  the  summer  night.  I  heard 
them  and  I  didn't  hear  them.  The 
sounds  were  in  my  ears,  but  they  were 
never  recorded  in  my  mind.  The 
lights  in  the  houses  came  on  cheerful- 
ly against  the  dusk.  I  saw  them  only 
as  pinpoints  of  light.  They  carried 
no  cheer,  no  message  that  here  people 
lived  and  had  children  and  carried  out 
their  destinies.  I  existed — only  ex- 
isted— as  in  a  vacuum.  I  even  thought 
of  killing  myself,  but  as  I  thought 
about  it  I  knew  I  never  would.  I 
lacked  the  resolution. 

W/"HEN  Eric  came  home  I  was  still 
"  awake.     He  went  straight  to  bed 
and  said  not  a  word  to  me.  I  followed 
him  upstairs  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  next  day  I  forced  myself  to 
walk  to  the  village.  I  didn't  feel  like 
it,  but  something  made  me  do  it.  After 
one  or  two  stops  at  the  stores  I 
dropped  in  to  see  Elsie.  As  I  ap- 
proached the  store,  I  saw  her  out  in 
front  struggling  with  the  lock.  She 
was  white-faced  and  trembling.  "Let 
me  help  you,"  I  said.    I  took  the  key 
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from   her  nervous   hand,   and   locked 
the  door. 

"Oh,  Maggie,"  she  said.  Her  voice 
was  little  more  than  a  whisper  that 
she  had  to  force  through  her  tight 
throat.  "They  just  called  from  the 
hospital.  Jim's  badly  hurt.  He  was 
run  over  by  a  truck." 

The  hospital  was  three  blocks  away, 
and  Elsie  walked  very  fast.  "Let  him 
be  all  right,"  she  said.  "Please  let  him 
be  all  right.  Don't  let  him  die."  She 
kept  repeating  it  over  and  over. 

At  the  hospital  they  told  us  to  wait, 
that  the  doctor  was  still  with  him. 
They  wouldn't  give  us  any  more  in- 
formation than  that. 

Elsie  kept  repeating  her  little 
prayer.  Finally  I  had  to  blurt  out 
something  I  haJ  been  thinking  since 
Elsie  had  first  told  me  Jim  was  hurt. 
"Why  do  you  want  him  to  get  well, 
Elsie,  does  he  mean  so  much  to  you?" 
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She  looked  at  me  very  strangely. 
Somehow  I  got  the  feeling  that  she 
knew  something  I  must  find  out  for 
my  own  happiness.  I  had  to  make  her 
say  it.  "How  can  you  ask  that,  Mag- 
gie?" she  said  very  quietly.  "You 
know  I  love  him." 

"But  he's  brought  you  nothing  but 
unhappiness.  You're  better  off  with- 
out him.  You'd  be  better  off  if  you'd 
never  married  him."  I  knew  it  was 
cruel  to  say  that  to  her,  but  I  had  to 
find  out. 

"Maggie,"  she  said,  "if  I  were  to  die 
tomorrow,  I  wouldn't  regret  having 
married  Jim.  He  hasn't  been  much 
good  for  me,  but  I  don't  want  to  live 
for  myself.  I  want  to  live  for  him, 
because  I  love  him." 

"But  the  trouble  he's  caused  you — " 
I  said  faintly. 

"If  I  hadn't  had  a  little  trouble  it 
wouldn't  have  been  living.  I  don't 
care  about  the  trouble.     That's  noth- 


ing. I  talk  about  it,  but  it's  nothing. 
And  you  see  I  never  do  talk  about  the 
times  Jim  is  good  to  me,  when  he 
holds  me,  or  when  he  does  something 
real  nice.  Those  are  the  things  that 
count,  and  those  are  the  things  I 
can't  talk  about." 

That  was  almost  it,  but  I  had  to 
make  her  go  on  a  little  longer.  "You 
don't  regret  any  of  it,  then?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "but  what  I  regret 
is  what  I  did  myself — the  times  I 
wasn't  good  to  him,  or  when  I  was 
mad  at  him,  or  wouldn't  let  him  kiss 
me,  or  made  him  do  something  he 
didn't  want  to  do.  Maybe  he  hasn't 
been  a  very  good  husband,  but  I 
haven't  been  a  very  good  wife,  either." 

SLOWLY,  then,  as  Elsie  talked  I  felt 
as  though  a  key  were  turning  in 
my  heart.  This  humble  girl,  who  had 
had  so  little  of  what  people  usually 
called  good  times,  counted  herself  a 
fortunate  woman  to  have  been  mar- 
ried to  Jim,  because  she  loved  him. 
That  was  all  she  had  ever  had,  and 
she  was  content. 

How  selfish  I  had  been!  I  had 
wanted  everything  and  expected  to 
pay  nothing.  Now  swiftly,  brightly, 
it  came  clear  to  me  that  the  things 
you  pay  for  yourself  are  the  valuable 
things,  the  precious  things.  You  must 
work  for  what  you  get,  or  it  means 
nothing,  and  yet  that  was  exactly 
what  I  had  not  wanted  to  do.  I  had 
wanted  all  happiness  and  no  sorrow, 
and  when  the  sorrow  came  I  retreated, 
gave  up,  absented  myself  from  living. 

Suddenly  I  wanted  very  much  to 
see  Eric.  But  I  stayed  with  Elsie  un- 
til they  let  her  see  Jim.  He  would 
get  well,  they  said.  When  she  came 
out  I  walked  back  to  her  store  with 
her.  I  held  her  hand  and  talked  to 
her,  and  somehow  I  felt  very  privi- 
leged to  know  her. 

Then  I  went  home.  It  was  almost 
time  for  Eric  to  leave  the  office.  I 
called  him  up.  "Will  you  be  home 
soon?"  I  said. 

"Yes,"  he  said,   "why?" 

"I  just  wanted  to  see  you.  I  guess 
I  got  a  little  lonesome.  Please  come 
right  home  when  you  get  through." 

Disbelief  struggled  in  his  voice — 
disbelief  and  surprised  gladness.  It 
had  been  a  long  time  since  I'd  asked 
him  to  hurry  home.  "Are  you  sure 
you  just  want  to  see  me?" 

"That's  all,"  I  answered.  "Please 
hurry." 

When  he  came  home  I  flew  into  his 
arms.    "Eric,  darling.    I'm  all  right!" 

He  held  me  off  at  arm's  length  for 
a  moment.  Then  he  saw  it  was  true, 
and  the  drawn  lines  of  worry  and 
anxiety  fell  away,  and  for  a  moment 
it  looked  as  though  his  face  were 
lighted  from  within.  I  saw  tears 
glisten  in  his  eyes,  and  he  took  me 
hungrily  into  his  arms.  I  couldn't 
hold  him  tightly  enough.  I  wanted 
to  hold  him  and  keep  him,  forever, 
and  yet  I  was  glad  too — glad  that  he 
wanted  to  go  to  the  war,  and  glad 
that  I  had  found  him  again  before  it 
was  too  late. 

That  night,  before  I  went  to  sleep, 
I  listened  for  a  long  time  to  his  regu- 
lar breathing,  and  finally  I  went  and 
kissed  him  once  more.  My  eyes  were 
moist  when  I  lay  down  again,  and 
in  my  heart  there  stirred  a  little 
prayer,  almost  like  the  one  Elsie  had 
made.  "Please  bring  him  back  to  me. 
And  thank  you  .  .  .  for  letting  me 
be  all  right  again." 
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and  quiet  evenings.    She  sighed.    The 
m    hurtled    on    through    the   sunlit 
day. 

In  Cincinnati,  school  and  beaux 
were  not  enough.  She  had  to  act.  It 
was  in  her  and  there  was  nothing  else 
she  could  do.  Maybe,  she  decided,  she 
could  get  a  reputation  in  Cincinnati 
and  go  back  to  Chicago  a  well-known 
radio  actress.  She  worked  on  station 
WLW,  doing  everything  and  anything 
they  suggested. 

THEN,  one  day,  the  letter  arrived. 
It  was  from  Russ. 

"Heard  you  on  the  air  the  other 
night,"  it  said.  "You  weren't  very 
good,  but  there's  a  glimmer  of  talent 
there.  With  work,  you  might  some 
day  become  a  fine  actress.  Why  not 
come  back  to  Chicago?" 

That  was  all.  It  made  her  furious. 
It  was  Thanksgiving  vacation  and  she 
had  half  a  mind  to  go  back  to  Chicago 
and  give  him  a  piece  of  her  mind!  She 
paced  back  and  forth,  holding  the 
letter  in  her  hand.  And,  somehow,  not 
quite  knowing  how  she  had  made  up 
her  mind  so  quickly,  or  how  she  had 
persuaded  her  parents  so  convinc- 
ingly, she  was  on  the  train  headed  for 
Chicago. 

Russ  Young  looked  up,  surprised, 
when  she  walked  into  the  apartment 
where  he  was  working.  "Hey,"  he  said. 

"Hey,  yourself,"  she  said.  "What's 
the  big  idea  of  writing  that  awful 
note?" 

Russ  grinned.     "It  got  results." 

"Oh,  no,  it  didn't,"  she  said  angrily. 
"I  just  came  back  to  tell  you  what 
I  think  of  you." 

Russ  grinned  more  broadly.  "You 
think  you're  a  good  actress,  already?" 

Laurette's  deep,  brown  eyes  smoul- 
dered. "I  don't  think  I'm  as  bad  as  you 
implied  in  that  note.  You're  just  try- 
ing to  be  cynical." 

"You  belong  here,"  Russ  said,  grow- 
ing serious.  "You'll  never  get  any- 
where in  Cincinnati.  Stick  around.  I'll 
help  you  and  I'll  get  people  to  help 
you." 

Laurette  smiled.  These  were  brave 
words  from  a  young  man  who  didn't 
have  a  job  himself,  who  didn't  even 
know  what  he  wanted  to  be,  who  just 
sort  of  dabbled  in  acting  and  directing 
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and  was  now  toying  with  the  idea  of 
becoming  a  writer. 

They  argued.  They  argued  all 
through  that  Thanksgiving  vacation. 
When  Russ  went  down  to  the  station 
with  her,  Laurette  was  more  confused 
than  she  had  been  when  she  left 
Chicago  the  first  time. 

"Well,"  Russ  asked,  giving  her  lug- 
gage to  the  porter,  "how  many  times 
will  you  have  to  go  home  before  you 
realize  you  belong  here?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said  on  the  verge 
of  tears.  "Honestly,  Russ,  I'm  scared  to 
try  it.  I'm  an  only  child — I've  always 
lived  a  sort  of  sheltered  life.  I'd  be 
frightened  silly  being  in  Chicago  all 
alone,  without  a  definite  job." 

Russ  smiled.  "You  wouldn't  be 
alone.  All  you'd  have  to  do  is  pick  up 
the  phone  and  I'd  be  there.  And — 
about  being  an  only  child,"  he  grinned, 
"I'm  the  original  only  child." 

Laurette  went  back  to  Cincinnati, 
but  this  time  she  lasted  only  two 
months.  On  a  bleak,  cold,  January  day 
she  was  stepping  off  the  train  in  Chi- 
cago's Union  Station  again.  She  had 
$200  in  her  purse  and  she  was  scared, 
just  as  she'd  thought  she  would  be. 
Russ's  letters  and  his  phone  number 
were  clutched  firmly  in  her  hand. 

Laurette  went  to  live  in  a  little 
rooming  house  in  Rogers  Park,  near 
Russ  Young's  apartment.  All  about  her 
were  scores  of  young  actors  and  ac- 
tresses— almost  a  community — all  in- 
tent on  the  same  thing,  storming  the 
heights  of  Chicago's  big  time  radio 
programs.  Actresses  stayed  a  few 
weeks,  some  a  few  months.  But  most 
of  them  eventually  went  back  to 
Iowa,  to  Ohio,  to  Indiana,  convinced 
that  Chicago  radio  was  impossible  to 
crack. 

Laurette  hung  on.  She  hung  on 
because  Russ  was  there,  because  he 
had  faith  in  her,  because  he  wouldn't 
let  her  quit,  because  he  could  laugh 
at  anything  and  because  she  had  more 
fun  drinking  a  coke  with  him  in  a 
Chicago  drug  store  than  she  had  ever 
had  with  anyone,  anywhere,  in  her 
life.  They  became  inseparable.  There 
was  no  formal  build-up  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  in  love.  They  both  just  sort 
of  took  being  together  as  an  indication 
that  they  would  always  be  together. 
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They  were  always  broke.  Some- 
times, Laurette's  father  woul  i  send 
her  a  few  dollars  and  they'd  ce.ebrate 
by  indulging  in  a  soda  at  a  Rogers 
Park  drug  store.  Sometimes,  one  of 
them  would  get  a  small  radio  job  on 
a  minor  station  and  make  five  or  ten 
dollars.  Whatever  they  earned,  they 
shared.  Once,  Russ  became  very  ill 
from  his  irregular  meals  and  over- 
working on  a  script  he  was  trying  to 
write.  Laurette  nursed  him  through 
that  on  the  few  dollars  she  made  from 
reading  commercials. 

'TVHE  kids  had  courage.  They  were 
*■  not  going  to  be  beaten.  Russ  got  a 
chance  as  a  part-time  announcer  on 
WAAF,  a  small  station  in  the  Palmer 
House.  They  couldn't  afford  to  pay 
him,  so  they  gave  him  a  pass  for  the 
elevated  trains,  which,  at  least,  took 
care  of  his  transportation  to  and  from 
the  studio.  Both  of  them  used  the  one 
"El"  pass.  On  days  when  Russ  wasn't 
working,  Laurette  used  it  to  ride  into 
Chicago  to  hunt  for  jobs. 

Their  first  break  came  because  they 
thought  in  terms  of  "we"  and  not  "I". 
Russ,  by  this  time,  was  gaining  some 
notice  as  an  announcer  on  WAAF.  He 
was  called  in  by  a  producer  named 
Blair  Walliser  at  CBS.  He  was  to  audi- 
tion for  an  announcing  job  on  Rich 
Man's  Daughter.  On  the  morning  of 
his  audition,  he  picked  up  Laurette. 

"You're  coming  with  me,"  he  said. 
"If  they  don't  like  me,  they  may  like 
you." 

"I  won't  go!"  Laurette  said.  "It 
might  ruin  your  own  chances,  if  you 
try  to  get  me  an  audition." 

Russ  plunked  a  hat  on  Laurette's 
head.  "Come  on,  honey,"  he  said,  "and 
don't  give  me  any  arguments." 

Russ  auditioned.  When  he  was 
through,  he  took  a  deep  breath  and 
spoke  into  the  microphone  again. 
"There's  a  girl  outside,  Mr.  Walliser," 
he  said.     "I'd  like  you  to  hear  her." 

Walliser  frowned  and  hesitated. 
"Okay,"  he  said,  finally.  "Let's  hear 
her." 

Laurette  came  in.  Her  face  was 
white  and  she  trembled  as  she  read 
for  Walliser.  After  she  was  finished, 
she  was  sure  that  she  had  not  only 
failed  miserably,  but  had  ruined  Russ's 
opportunity,  as  well.  Walliser  came 
out  of  the  control  room. 

The  producer  smiled  at  Russ. 
"Sorry,"  he  said,  "I  can't  use  you,  fel- 
low." He  looked  at  Laurette.  "But 
this  girl  has  something.  I'm  going  to 
give  her  a  small  part." 

They  almost  cried,  Laurette  because 
she  was  so  upset  about  Russ  not  get- 
ting the  job,  Russ  because  he  was  so 
happy  for  Laurette.  The  job  didn't 
last  long,  but  it  helped  them  out  of 
a  very  bad  spot.  They  had  got  down 
to  their  last  seventy-five  cents! 

Later,  Russ  was  called  in  to  sub- 
stitute on  the  program  for  the  regular 
announcer.  It  was  the  first  time  they 
had  ever  worked  together  on  the  air. 
Russ  was  so  nervous,  so  anxious  that 
Laurette  shouldn't  be  made  nervous, 
that  he  blew  the  commercial  higher 
than  a  kite.  He  spelled  the  name 
of  the  product  three  times,  differently 
each  time.  To  this  day,  he  shudders, 
thinking  of  it. 

But  Russ  was  making  great  strides 
at  WAAF.  A  short  while  after  Lau- 
rette's part  on  Rich  Man's  Daugh- 
ter was  over,  when  they  were  almost 
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broke  again,  the  station  came  through 
and  gave  Russ  a  regular  job  as  an 
announcer,  at  the  magnificent  salary 
of  twenty-five  dollars  a  week.  When 
Russ  got  home  that  night,  he  was  de- 
lirious with  glee. 

"Now,"  he  announced  breathlessly, 
"we  can  get  married." 

Tears  came  to  Laurette's  eyes. 
"What  a  proposal,"  she  said.  "Is  that 
all   you're   going   to   say?" 

"I'm  not  proposing,"  Russ  grinned. 
"You  only  propose  when  you  don't 
know  what  the  answer  is  going  to  be." 
He  kissed  her.  "You're  stuck  with  me, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not." 

BUT  their  marriage  didn't  take 
place  until  two  months  later. 
Things  began  to  break  so  fast  for  them 
that  Laurette  didn't  even  have  time 
to  write  home. 

Russ  was  called  to  NBC  to  audition 
for  the  announcer's  job  on  Bachelor's 
Children.  This  time,  against  seventy- 
five  competitors  and  with  Laurette 
praying  for  him,  he  won  the  job. 

The  success  of  her  husband-to-be 
gave  Laurette  new  courage.  She  was 
bound  and  determined  to  do  what  she 
could  to  give  them  even  more  money 
to  start  their  married  life  together. 
When  she  had  first  come  to  Chicago, 
her  father  had  given  her  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Colonel  Knox,  who  owned 
station  WMAQ.  Knox  had  turned  her 
over  to  Niles  Trammell,  head  of  NBC, 
who  had  arranged  a  general  audition 
for  her.  Laurette  had  taken  that  audi- 
tion but  nothing  had  come  of  it. 

She  felt  that  one  of  the  reasons  she 
had  failed  was  because  she  had  got 
the  audition  through  pull.  Now,  with 
a  year's  experience,  she  would  try 
again.  She  sat  in  the  waiting  rooms 
of  NBC,  day  after  day,  until  she  got 
an  audition.  This  time,  without  pull, 
because  she  had  faith  in  herself  and 
in  her  future  with  Russ,  she  gave  a 
brilliant  audition  and  got  a  contract. 

On  top  of  this,  Ed  Smith,  the  di- 
rector of  Bachelor's  Children,  left  the 
show.  Before  leaving,  he  recom- 
mended Russ,  who  had  been  learning 
production  while  announcing,  for  his 
job.    And  Russ  got  it. 

A  little  dazed,  Russ  and  Laurette 
sat  down  to  get  their  bearings.  They 
had  been  through  a  year  of  hard- 
ships. Only  a  few  months  before,  they 
were  practically  broke.  Now,  Laurette 
had  starring  parts  on  NBC  shows  and 
Russ  was  directing  a  coast-to-coast 
program.  Neither  of  them  quite  be- 
lieved it.  But  Laurette  did  take  a  few 
minutes  to  write  to  her  father. 

"Dear  Dad,"  she  wrote.  "Please 
come  up  and  marry  us." 

Her  father  and  mother  drove  up 
from  Cincinnati.  The  minister  had 
never  met  his  future  son-in-law,  but 
he  approved  of  him  immediately.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  for  the  mar- 
riage to  take  place  in  a  little  church 
near  Rogers  Park.  The  best  man  was 
Ed  Simons,  who  had  given  Russ  that 
first  announcing  job  at  WAAF. 

Now,  they  have  a  beautiful  home 
in  Chicago,  a  baby  girl  six  months 
old,  a  movie  camera  and  two  bicycles. 
A  year  after  they  were  married, 
Laurette's  father  and  mother  got  lone- 
some and  paid  them  a  visit.  While 
in  Chicago,  Laurette's  father  preached 
a  sermon  in  a  church  near  his  daugh- 
ter's home.  It  was  such  a  good  ser- 
mon that  the  congregation  demanded 
he  stay  on.  He's  been  there  ever  since. 

On  their  last  anniversary,  they  went 
down  to  Union  Station  and  watched 
the  train  pull  out  for  Cincinnati.  No- 
body either  of  them  knew  was  aboard. 
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All  Washed  Up! 
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Sorry,  you  just  missed  it!  ...  A  championship 
washing  contest  .  .  .  "Tattle-Tale"  Gray  versus 
Fels-Naptha  Soap  .  .  .  "Tattle-Tale"  was  tough  but  the 
Fels-Naptha  Treatment  softened  him  up  .  .  .  now 
he's  on  the  ropes  .  .  .  washed  up! 

How  about  a  private  exhibition,  right  in  your  own 
home?  Fels-Naptha  Soap  will  be  glad  to  oblige — any 
week — and  for  a  few  cents  you  can  have  a  tub-side  seat 
to  see  the  champion  perform. 

It's  a  sight  you  won't  forget.  To  watch 
Fels-Naptha  in  a  rough-and-tumble  with  grimy 
work  clothes.  To  see  how  skillful  it  is  with  delicate 
things.  To  compare  Fels-Naptha's  washing 
speed  with  ordinary  laundry  soaps. 

P.  S. — Make  your  arrangements 
through  your  grocer. 
Better  ask  him  about 
Fels-Naptha  Soap  now. 
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FOR   BODY   BEAUTY 

clothes  you  in  a  beguiling  film  of 
fragrance  .  ,  .  keeps  you  daintily 
fresh  for  hours.  Use  Mavis  lavishly, 
every  day.  Buy  Mavis  today  ...  at 
all  cosmetic  counters. 
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Helpmate 

Continued   from   page  38 


Dr.  Dafoe's 
New  Baby  Book 

Yours    .    .    .    Practically    as    a    Gift 

Here  it  is,  mothers — the  book  you've  always  wanted 
and  it's  yours  practically  as  a  gift.  In  this  new  book. 
How  to  Raise  Your  Baby,  Dr.  Allan  Roy  Dafoe  gives 
you  the  very  help  you've  always  wanted.  This  world- 
famous  doctor  answers  the  problems  that  face  you 
daily.  He  discusses  breast  feeding — bottle  feeding — first 
solid  foods — toilet  training — how  fast  your  child  should 
grow — new  facts  about  sunshine  and  vitamins — sum- 
mer complaints — sensible  clothing — diarrhea — jaundice 
—infection — nervous  children — skinny  children, 
while  they  last  you  can  get  your  copy  of  this  big,  new 
book  entitled  How  to  Raise  Your  Baby  for  only  25c — 
and  we  pay  the  postage.     Mail  order  TODAY. 

BARTHOLOMEW    HOUSE.    Inc..    Oept.    RM-9 
205  East  42nd  Street     New  York,  New  York 
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happened — the  telephone  would  ring, 
and  Linda  would  answer  it.  At  the 
sound  of  her  voice  there  was  always 
a  sudden  click  at  the  other  end  of  the 
wire.  Three  times.  Too  often  to  be 
only  an  accident.  .  .  . 

Then  suddenly,  one  morning,  every- 
thing was  all  right  again.  Steve  had 
gone  down  to  get  the  milk  and  morn- 
ing papers,  and  the  moment  he  came 
back  into  the  apartment,  Linda  knew 
His  face  had  a  strange  look — as 
though  joy  and  terror  were  all  mixed 
up  inside  of  him.  Silently  he  held  a 
letter  toward  Linda.  It  was  from  the 
New  York  Symphony  Society.  Linda 
turned  it  slowly  over  in  her  hand, 
then  gave  it  back  to  Steve. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  open  it — see 
what  it  says?" 

"I'm  afraid  to.  Linda."  Steve's  voice 
was  husky. 

"You  might  as  well."  Linda  tried 
to  fight  down  both  the  joy  and  terror 
she  had  caught  from  Steve.  "Give  it 
to  me,"  she  said. 

STEVE  handed  the  letter  back  to  her 
Again  Linda  turned  it  in  her  hand. 

"Well,  go  on,  open  it.  You're  so 
brave." 

"1  don't  care  what  it  says,"  Linda 
said  carefully.  "If  it's  bad  news- 
well,  it's  unimportant." 

Steve  nodded  agreement.  Slowly 
Linda  tore  the  flap  of  the  envelope 
open.  For  a  moment  she  stared  at 
the  papers  in  her  hands. 

"Darling,  there's  a  check  in  here,' 
she  whispered. 

"A  what?" 

"A  check  .  .  for  five  hundred  dol- 
lars." 

Steve  looked  at  her,  not  understand- 
ing. 

"For  what?" 

"Five  hundred  dollars."  Linda  held 
the  check  out  to  him.  "Made  out  by 
the  New  York  Symphony  Society  to 
Stephen  Harper." 

"I'd  better  sit  down,"  Steve  said 
suddenly. 

He  sank  into  a  chair.  Linda  pressed 
the  check  into  his  hands,  then  knelt 
beside  him.  Her  eyes  moved  down 
the  page  of  the  letter  quickly. 

"Listen  to  this  letter,  Steve!" 

"I'm  listening." 

Linda  cleared  her  throat.  "Dear 
Mr.  Harper,"  she  read,  "Mr.  Ivan 
Jacoby  has  recommended  that  an 
» option  be  taken  on  your  work,  tenta- 
tively entitled,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  record,  'City  Park  at  Night.'  We 
are  very  happy  to  say  that  this  recom- 
mendation meets  with  the  approval  of 


the  Board,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  a 
performance  of  your  work  will  be 
given  at  an  early  date.  Mr.  Jacoby 
has  several  suggestions  to  make  about 
your  work,  and  would  appreciate  you 
getting  in  touch  with  him  concerning 
it  at  your  earliest  convenience.  En- 
closed is  a  check  for  five  hundred 
dollars  entitling  the  Society  to  first 
performance  rights  of  your  compo- 
sition. Sincerely,  S.  W.  Halsey,  Sec- 
retary of  the  New  York  Symphony 
Society." 

Now  that  it  had  happened,  they 
could  hardly  believe  it.  Five  hun- 
dred dollars  .  .  .  First  performance 
rights  .  .  To  Linda,  it  was  as  though 
a  magic  wand  had  been  waved  over 
them  and  Steve  was  famous  already. 
Her  Steve!  She  had  been  so  right! 
She  would  have  to  write  the  news 
back  home,  to  her  father  who  had 
scoffed  at  this  possibility,  to  her 
mother  and  sister,  Holly,  who  would 
rejoice  with  her.  She  laid  her  cheek 
against  Steve's. 

"So  it  happened — " 

"It  happened  because  of  you,  dar- 
ling. Because  of  your  belief  and 
faith  and  love.    I  love  you,  Linda." 

For  a  long  time  they  just  sat  there, 
clinging  to  each  other,  alone  and 
apart  from  the  whole  world. 

But  gradually  things  began  to  take 
their  normal  shape.  Steve  made  the 
necessary  telephone  call  to  Mr.  Ja- 
coby and  arranged  for  an  appoint- 
ment on  the  following  evening.  Linda 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  her  family,  a 
letter  in  which  she  poured  out  all  her 
feeling  of  triumph  in  Steve's  success. 

It  was  so  difficult  to  realize  that  it 
was  just  such  a  short  time  before 
when  she  and  Steve  had  been  mar- 
ried— when  their  whole  future  lay 
before  them,  coming  to  New  York, 
watching  Steve  work  over  that  Sym- 
phony day  after  day — and  now  their 
future  was  here! 

SHE  stood  at  the  window  to  watch 
Steve  cross  the  park  on  his  way  to 
keep  his  appointment  with  Mr.  Ja- 
coby. Her  Steve!  She  knew  that  Mr. 
Jacoby  was  a  great  man,  that  he 
would  recognize  in  Steve  the  same 
force  and  talent  that  she  had  seen  in 
him.  Humming  fragments  of  Steve's 
melodies,  she  busied  herself  about  the 
apartment.  But  with  every  moment 
her  impatience  grew.  She  tried  to 
visualize  Steve  talking  to  Mr.  Jacoby. 
Steve  would  play  the  piano,  play  from 
his  own  score.  She  could  almost  hear 
Mr.  Jacoby's  words  of  praise  for  the 
Symphony      It  was  to  be  played  by 


£)oaa  H"e(Xo   lo^ 

MILO  BOULTON — your  host  on  We,  the  People,  every  Sunday  eve- 
ning on  CBS.  Although  Milo  was  born  in  Covington,  Ohio,  he  thinks 
of  Denver,  Colorado,  as  his  home  town  because  his  -family  moved 
there  when  he  was  very  small.  He  went  to  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado, and  after  graduation  worked  as  a  plumbing  salesman, 
clerked  in  a  department  store,  drove  a  milk  truck,  served  as  night 
mechanic  in  a  garage,  and  was  even  a  bill  collector.  After  that  he 
decided  to  be  an  actor,  and  was  in  different  stock  companies  for 
eight  years  before  he  reached  Broadway.  A  good  part  in  "The 
Petrified  Forest"  led  to  radio  work,  and  he's  been  behind  the 
microphone  ever  since  then.  He  is  married  and  lives  on  Long  Island. 
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the    New    York    Symphony    Society. 
Steve  was  famous! 
Linda  couldn't  remember  how  long 

i|  she  had  been  standing  by  the  window 
before  she  noticed  a  girl  sitting  on  one 
of  the  benches  in  the  park.  There 
was  something  familiar  about  that 
girl,  even  through  the  gathering  dark- 
ness.     But    Linda    couldn't    stop    to 

i  puzzle  out  who  it  might  be.  Her  mind 
was  wholly  on  Steve  and  her  eyes 
strained  to  see  him  the  minute  he 
appeared.  The  girl  sat  huddled  on 
the  park  bench,  and  it  was  she  who 
saw  Steve  first.  Linda  saw  her  get 
up  and  go  toward  him  as  he  came 
across  the  park  even  before  she  had 
recognized  either  of  them.  It  was 
Steve.  And  the  girl  was  Agnes. 
Linda  turned  away  from  the  window. 

IT  was  only  a  few  minutes  before 
she  heard  Steve's  footsteps  on  the 
stairs  and  his  key  in  the  door.  But 
to  Linda  it  had  seemed  like  a  lifetime. 

"Hello,"  she  said  spiritlessly,  as 
Steve  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

Steve  held  out  his  arms. 

"Linda!" 

"Take  your  coat  off,  Steve." 

"Linda,  darling!  I  got  away  from 
Jacoby  as  soon  as  I  could.  I  wanted 
you  to  know — " 

"Did  he  like  your  music?" 

"You  should  have  heard  the  things 
he  said."  Steve  started  walking  up 
and  down  the  room.  "The  way  he 
talked  about  my  future  as  a  com- 
poser— I  wish  you  could  have  heard  it, 
Linda.  He  was  almost  as  bad  as  you 
—oh,  darling,  it's  all  because  of  you. 
If  you  hadn't  married  me  and  come 
to  New  York  with  me,  I'd  still  be  the 
church  organist.  I'd  probably  never 
have  been  a  composer.    Linda!" 

This  time  Linda  went  to  him.  She 
fought  back  the  tears  that  rose  to  her 
eyes. 

"Did  you  miss  me?"  he  asked. 

"Terribly,  terribly  much.  But  every 
time  I  thought  of  you  with  Mr.  Ja- 
coby— working  on  your  music — I  was 
so  proud  I  wanted  to  cry." 

"You're  so  beautiful,  Linda." 

"Thank  you,  Steve.  Thank  you, 
darling." 

"Do  I  have  to  tell  you  how  much 
I  love  you?" 

"Yes,"  Linda  cried.  "Always,  al- 
ways." 

"I'll  always  love  you  .  .  ." 

She  pressed  her  face  against  Steve's 
shoulder. 

"I  was  looking  out  the  window — 
waiting  for  you  to  come  home — I  saw 
Agnes — it  was  Agnes,  wasn't  it?" 

She  felt  Steve  grow  tense,  waiting. 

"So  that's  why  you  just  sat  there 
when  I  first  came  in — " 

"It  was   Agnes,   wasn't   it,   Steve?" 

"Darling — you  mustn't — " 

But  Linda  couldn't  fight  her  tears 
any  longer.  "You've  got  to  tell  me, 
Steve." 

"Yes,  it  was  Agnes.  If  you  were 
looking  out  of  the  window  you  must 
have  seen  that  I  met  her  accident- 
ally—" 

"She  was  waiting  for  you  .  .  .  Just 
as  I  was  waiting  for  you." 

"Linda!"  Steve's  voice  grew  a  little 
impatient.  "Agnes  stopped  me  for  a 
minute — just  to  say  hello — " 

"Was  she  the  one  who's  been  phon- 
ing and  hanging  up?" 

"Yes — so  you  guessed  that  too?" 

"I  felt  it.  And  then,  when  I  saw 
you  talking  to  her  in  the  park  .  .  ." 

"Linda,  darling,"  Steve  was  grave. 
"Come  on  now,  we're  making  a  lot 
more  out  of  this  than   it  deserves — 
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Are  you  sure  of  your 
present  deodorant? 
Test  it!  Put  it  under 
this  arm. 


Put  FRESH  *2,  the  new 
double-duty  cream,  un- 
der this  arm.  See  which 
stops  perspiration  —  pre- 
vents odor — better! 
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PUT  FRESH  #2,  under  one  arm — put  your  present 
deodorant  under  the  other.  And  then  .  .  . 

1.  See  which  stops  perspiration  better.  We  feel  sure 
that  FRESH  #2  will ! 

2.  See  which  prevents  perspiration  odor  better.  We're 
sure  you'll  feel  complete  underarm  security  with 
FRESH  #2. 

3.  See  how  gentle  FRESH  #2  is— how  delightful  to 
use!  Never  greasy,  gritty,  or  sticky,  FRESH  #2 
spreads  easily — smoothly! 

4.  See  how  convenient  FRESH  #2  is!  You  can  use 
it  before  dressing — it  vanishes  quickly! 

5.  Revel  in  the  fact  that  FRESH  #2  won't  rot  even 
delicate  fabrics.  Laboratory  tests  prove  this. 

FRESH  #2  comes  in  three  sizes  —  5Qi  for  extra-large 
jar;  25^  for  generous  medium  jar;  and  10P  for  handy 
travel  size. 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  TEST!  If  you  don't  agree  that  FRESH 
#2  is  the  best  underarm  cream  you've     xjji^vSJx 
ever  used,  your  dealer  will  gladly  re-   (1^^^^ 
fund  your  purchase  price. 


THE  NEW  DOUBLE-DUTY  CREAM  THAT  REALLY 
STOPS  PERSPIRATION— PREVENTS  ODOR 
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New  cream  positively  stops 

*underarm  Perspiration  Odor 

as  proved  in  amazing 

HOT  CLIMATE  TEST 

1.  Not  stiff,  not  messy— Yodora 
spreads  just  like  vanishing  cream! 
Dab  it  on— odor  gone! 

2.  Actually  soothing— Yodora  can 
be  used  right  after  shaving. 

3.  Won't  rot  delicate  fabrics. 

4.  Keeps  soft!  Yodora  does  not  dry 
in  jar.  No  waste;  goes  far. 

Yet  hot  climate  tests  — made  by 
nurses— prove  this  daintier  deodor- 
ant keeps  underarms  immaculately 
sweet— under  the  most  severe  con- 
ditions. Try  Yodora! 
In  tubes  or  jars— 10^, 
30<jf,  6CV.  McKesson  & 
Robbins,  Inc.,  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 
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Agnes  did  a  stupid  thing  calling  here 
— but  I'm  not  to  blame  for  it — I — I 
told  her — " 

"What  did  you  tell  her?" 
"That  she  did  a  stupid  thing." 
Steve's  voice  grew  low.  "Is  it  always 
going  to  be  like  this,  Linda — every 
time  we  have  something  to  celebrate? 
Is  it  always  going  to  be  spoiled  for  us 
because  a  girl  I  happened  to  know  a 
long  time  ago  turns  up  in  a  restaurant 
— or  in  a  park?  Look  at  me,  Linda 
.  .  .  I  love  you!" 

"I  love  you,  Steve!" 

I"  INDA  was  able  to  laugh  at  herself 
*-*  a  little  during  the  next  few  weeks. 
To  think  she  had  allowed  Agnes 
Corey  to  endanger  her  happiness,  her 
joy  over  Steve's  success!  Steve 
worked  with  furious  energy  on  his 
music.  Mr.  Jacoby  had  suggested 
several  changes  in  the  score  and  all 
Steve's  thoughts  were  on  perfecting 
his  Symphony  so  that  it  would  be 
played  by  the  New  York  Symphony 
Society  during  the  current  season. 
But  always  he  demanded  Linda  at  his 
side,  listening  to  him,  encouraging 
him,  giving  him  a  sense  of  reality 
about  his  work  and  about  their  lives 
together.  The  music  was  like  a  bond 
that  drew  them  closer  together  dur- 
ing those  weeks. 

At  last  the  changes  in  the  score 
were  completed.  Linda  went  with 
Steve,  at  his  insistence,  to  meet  the 
great  conductor  and  hear  at  first  hand 
what  Ivan  Jacoby  had  to  say  about 
her  husband's  music.  It  was  a  proud 
and  wonderful  occasion  for  Linda. 
Mr.  Jacoby  stood  at  the  piano  and 
nodded  with  pleasure  as  Steve  played 
his  music. 

"Wonderful,  wonderful,"  he  said. 
"Young  Harper,  you  have  caught 
something — something  very  impor- 
tant— in  your  music.  Your  husband 
has  an  unusual  talent,  Mrs.  Harper — 
or  did  you  know  that?" 

"I  believed  it,"  Linda  said.  "Now 
I  know  it." 

"I  understand  you  have  been  mar- 
ried just  a  short  time,"  Mr.  Jacoby 
smiled  at  Linda. 

Linda  smiled  and  nodded. 

"If  marriage  would  always  have 
results  like  this  on  talented  young 
composers,"  Mr.  Jacoby  said,  "I 
would  make  it  compulsory  for  all 
students."  Jacoby  paused  and  looked 
at  Linda  again.  "That  melody  ...  it 
tells  me  so  much  about  both  of  you. 
There's  tenderness  in  it  and  strength 
and  beauty." 


Steve's  eyes  went  to  Linda.  Now, 
they  seemed  to  say,  now  will  you 
believe? 

"Well,  Harper,"  Jacoby  said,  "I  am  H 
satisfied    with   the    score.      You    have 
worked  well.     And  I  will  try  to  see 
that  the  Society  plays  it  in  the  very 
near  future." 

"But  the  option,"  Linda  said,  "And 
the  letter — " 

"Of  course,  Mrs.  Harper,"  Jacoby 
said.  "But  the  Symphony  Society 
bought  the  option  on  my  recommen- 
dation. They  have  not  heard  your 
husband's  music  yet.  When  they 
have,  I'm  sure  they  will  agree  with 
me." 

STEVE  and  Linda  went  home  that 
night,  surrounded  by  a  cloud  of 
happiness. 

"It's  really  too  exciting  even  to 
think  about,"  Linda  said,  her  eyes 
shining.  "The  concert  hall  all  lit  up. 
The  orchestra  on  the  stage.  And  all 
those  people  listening — it's  such  a 
dazzling  picture — and  then  the  play- 
ing of  your  music — and  the  applause 
— Mr.  Jacoby  may  even  ask  you  to 
come  up  on  the  stage  and  take  a  bow!" 

Steve  laughed.  "He'll  never  get 
me  up  there." 

"Why  not?"  Linda  demanded. 

"Because  I'd  be  terrified,"  said 
Steve.  "Besides,  I  don't  like  people 
who  do  that  kind  of  thing.  I  think 
an  artist  should  let  his  work  speak 
for  him — and  not  get  up  and  take  a 
lot  of  swell-headed  bows." 

But  Linda  wouldn't  agree.  They 
argued  about  it  all  the  way  home, 
gaily,  laughing.  At  the  door  of  their 
apartment,  Steve  caught  Linda  in  his 
arms. 

"Do  you  have  any  idea  how  much 
I  love  you,  Linda?" 

"I  remember  your  telling  me  once 
or  twice  .  .  ." 

There  was  a  special  delivery  letter 
waiting  for  them  on  their  hall  table. 

"It's  from  your  father,"  Steve  said. 

"Yes — I  wrote  him  about  the  Sym- 
phony and — "  Linda  tore  the  envelope 
open.  Steve  watched  her  face  change 
as  she  read. 

"What  is  it,  darling?"  he  asked. 

"It's  Mother,  Steve.  She  isn't  well. 
Dad  doesn't  write  much,  but  .  .  ."  Her 
voice  faded  away  as  she  scanned  the 
letter,  then  sharpened  with  worry. 
"He  wants  me  to  come  home  for  a 
while — and  I  can  tell,  it's  because  he's 
worried  over  Mother.  Oh,  Steve — I 
ought  to  go,  but  I  don't  want  to!  I 
don't  want  to  leave  you!" 


Fred  Allen  goes  on  vacation — Jane  Froman  stars  on  his  Sunday  night 
CBS  show.  Here  Jane's  trying  out  a  new  tune  on   her  pet  Scotty. 
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Surprisingly,  Steve  said,  "You  don't 
have  to  leave  me.  I'll  come  along. 
I  haven't  anything  particular  to  do 
until  everything's  set  with  the  Sym- 
phony Society.  I'll  leave  my  Axmin- 
ster  address  with  Jacoby,  just  in  case 
he  should  need  me."  He  smiled  re- 
assurance at  her.  "And  you're  not 
going  to  worry  about  your  mother." 

Linda  didn't  quite  understand  the 
rush  of  relief  that  came  over  her  at 
this  solution  of  the  problem.  It  wasn't 
until  later,  when  Steve  had  gone  out 
to  buy  some  things  she  needed  for 
dinner  that  she  faced  her  own  feel- 
ings.    And  faced  them  without  pride. 

Back  of  her  anxiety  about  her 
mother,  back  of  her  natural  reluc- 
tance to  leave  Steve,  there  had 
been  another  thought — an  unworthy 
shameful  thought.  She  had  not  wanted 
to  leave  Steve  alone  in  a  city  which 
contained  Agnes  Corey.  There  it  was 
again.  In  spite  of  all  Steve's  assur- 
ances, in  spite  of  all  her  own  logic, 
she  was  afraid  of  something  that  had 
existed  in  the  past  and  might  still 
exist  in  the  present. 

She  was  passionately  glad  Steve 
could  not  read  her  thoughts. 

THE  next  afternoon,  as  their  train 
pulled  into  Axminster,  she  found 
herself  in  a  very  different,  a  much 
more  comfortable,  mood.  New  York 
and  its  problems  seemed  far  away. 
Steve  was  beside  her,  her  husband.  It 
had  never  occurred  to  him  to  stay  be- 
hind; and  she  was  sure,  now,  that  she 
herself  thought  much  more  on  the 
subject  of  Agnes  Corey  than  he  did. 

George  Emerson  was  at  the  station, 
looking  a  little  strained  and  pale  but 
still  excited  and  pleased  over  their 
arrival.  He  shook  Steve's  hand  cor- 
dially, and  Linda  thought,  "Now 
they'll  really  be  friends.  My  father 
and  my  husband." 

Linda's  mother,  he  said,  wasn't  seri- 
ously ill — just  tired  and  run  down. 
"And  seeing  you  kids  will  be  the  best 
medicine  in  the  world.  She  began  to 
perk  up  last  night,  the  minute  we 
got  your  wire." 

So  the  visit  would  be  perfect,  Linda 
reflected.  All  of  them  together,  all 
on  good  terms,  nothing  to  worry 
about. 

"Oh,"  she  sighed  happily,  "I'm  so 
relieved  .  .  .  and  so  glad  we  came." 

Mixed  with  her  happiness,  those 
first  few  days  of  their  visit,  was  an 
odd  kind  of  humility.  It  sprang  from 
a  consciousness  of  how  much  her  mere 
presence  meant  to  her  father  and 
mother.  In  a  dozen  ways  they  showed 
it — Irene  Emerson  by  the  speed  with 
which  she  gained  in  health  and 
strength,  George  by  his  bumbling 
efforts  to  be  interested  in  Steve's 
music,  simply  because  he  knew  that 
would  please  Linda.  It  was  tragic, 
Linda  thought,  that  parents  became 
so  wrapped  up  in  their  children.  She 
wished  it  could  have  been  possible  for 
her  and  Steve  to  live  here  in  Axmin- 
ster. But  of  course  it  was  not.  The 
best  she  could  do  was  to  redouble  her 
efforts  to  make  this  visit  a  bright 
spot  in  her  parents'  lives. 

Then,  four  days  before  they  had 
planned  to  return  to  New  York,  the 
telegram  came. 

It  was  signed  by  Mr.  Jacoby,  and 
sounded  rather  urgent.  He  wanted  to 
see  Steve  as  soon  as  possible. 

"But  it's  nothing,  Steve,  I'm  sure," 
Linda  said.  "Don't  get  that — that 
tight  look  on  your  face.  Why,  Mr. 
Jacoby  thinks  your  music  is  wonder- 
ful.   We  both  know  that." 
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Marjorie  Woodworth  and 
William  Marshall  in  "Fly- 
ing with  Music,"  produced 
by  Hal  Roach  Studios,  Inc. 
Easily  keep  your  hands 
lovable,  as  Marjorie  does, 
with  Jergens  Lotion, 


Marjorie  Woodworth's   Charming    Hands 

She  gives  them  "Hollywood's  Hand  Care" 
—  with  Jergens  Lotion.  Says  Marjorie, 
"Jergens  never  feels  sticky." 


In  Hollywood  —  3  times  as  many  girls  use 
Jergens  as  any  other  Lotion,  a  recent  sur- 
vey shows.  It  helps  keep  girls'  hands  so  soft, 
smooth,  delightful.  Jergens  Lotion  gives  your 
hand  skin  softness-protection;  helps  prevent 
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You  have  practically  professional  hand  care 
if  you  use  Jergens  regularly.  Because — look 
— 2  of  the  fine  ingredients  in  Jergens  Lotion 
are  such  superior  aids  to  skin-smoothing  that 
many  doctors  use  them.  Even  one  application 
helps!  10(4  to  $1.00  a  bottle.  Don't  have  too- 
old  looking  hands!  Use  Jergens  Lotion. 
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(Paste  on  penny  postcard,  if  you  wish) 

The  Andrew  Jergens  Company,  Box  3538,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
(In  Canada:  Perth,  Ontario) 
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"Of  course,  darling.  Probably  to 
set  a  date  when  the  Symphony's  to 
be  played." 

"Maybe,"  Steve  agreed  doubtfully. 
"Whatever  it  is,  I'll  have  to  go,  right 
away."  He  hesitated.  "What  about 
you?" 

"Me?" 

"Yes,"  Steve  said  impatiently.  "Are 
you  coming  back  to  New  York  with 
me  or  do  you  want  to  stay  the  week 
out  here?" 

"Why,  I — "  She  had  been  about  to 
say  that  of  course  she  would  go  with 
him,  but  now  she  realized  it  was 
not  as  simple  as  all  that.  Cutting  her 
stay  short  would  be  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment to  her  parents.    And — 

This,  it  came  to  her  suddenly,  was 
her  second  chance  to  prove  to  that 
other,  finer  Linda  who  sat  in  judg- 
ment on  all  her  emotions  and 
thoughts,  how  fully  she  really  trusted 
her  husband.  She  had  not  wanted  to 
leave  him  alone  in  New  York,  and 
she  had  been  ashamed  of  her  jealous 
suspicions.  Now  was  the  time  to  erase 
that  shame. 

"I'll  stay  here,"  she  said  before  she 
had  a  chance  to  change  her  mind,  and 
tried  to  smile.     "It — it  won't  be  long." 

SHE  took  Steve  to  the  train,  clung 
to  him  wildly  at  the  last  minute, 
watched  the  train  pull  out  with  his 
promise  to  telephone  the  next  eve- 
ning at  nine  o'clock  ringing  in  her 
ears.  But  as  she  walked  home  from 
the  station  Axminster  seemed  empty, 
drained  of  everything  that  made  it 
worth  while.  There  is  something  ter- 
ribly, frighteningly  final  about  your 
first  separation  from  your  husband, 
she  thought.  After  dinner,  the  next 
evening,  she  tried  to  play  a  game  of 
Chinese  checkers  with  her  younger 
sister,  Holly.  Holly  played  as  she  did 
everything  with  complete  concentra- 
tion; but  Linda's  eyes  kept  returning 
to  the  clock.  Its  ticking  sounded  un- 
naturally loud  in  the  room.  Eight- 
thirty.    Quarter  of  nine.    Nine. 

"Is  that  clock  right?"  she  asked  sud- 
denly. 

George  Emerson  looked  up  from 
his  paper,  Irene  up  from  her  cro- 
cheting. "It's  been  right  for  twenty 
years,"  Emerson  observed  mildly.  "I 
guess  it  still  is." 

"It's  your  move,  Linda,"  Holly  said. 

Slowly  the  clock  crept  past  the 
hour.  Linda  tried  feverishly  to  think 
of  good  reasons  why  Steve  should  be 
late  in  calling.  An  appointment  he 
couldn't  get  away  from — congestion 
of  too  many  calls  on  the  long-distance 
wires  .  .  .  The  clock  ticked  on. 

From  behind  his  paper,  her  father 
was    watching    her.      He    exchanged 


uneasy  glances  with  his  wife.  "Per- 
haps," his  gaze  said,  "we've  been  mis- 
taken in  thinking  everything's  all 
right  with  Linda  there  in  New  York. 
She  certainly  doesn't  look  happy.  If 
that  Harper  fellow's  making  her  mis- 
erable— " 

Irene  shook  her  head  at  him,  ever  so 
slightly,   and   he    relaxed  grudgingly. 

Then  the  telephone  rang,  and  it  was 
Steve.  He'd  had  trouble  getting  the 
call  through,  just  as  she  thought.  Yes, 
he  was  all  right — except  that  he 
missed  her,  he  added. 

"What  did  Mr.  Jacoby  want?"  Linda 
asked. 

"Oh — it's  too  long  a  story.  I'll  tell 
you  all  about  it  when  I  see  you."  He 
sounded  evasive,  worried,  tired — and 
instantly  Linda  knew  that  something 
had  gone  wrong,  very,  very  wrong. 

"Do  you  want  me  to  hurry  back?" 
she  asked. 

Perhaps  there  was  too  much  urg- 
ency in  her  tone,  because  Steve  said 
irritably,  "Of  course  not.  I  can  get 
along  all  right." 

"What — what  have  you  been  doing?" 

"Doing?  Nothing  in  particular. 
Seeing  Jacoby — wandering  around 
town.    I'm  all  right." 

If  only,  Linda  raged,  she  could  see 
his  face!  It  was  so  unsatisfactory,  this 
telephone  conversation.  There  was 
no  warmth  in  it,  no  intimacy.  A  hys- 
terical impulse  seized  her  to  ask 
bluntly,  "Have  you  seen  Agnes 
Corey?"  but  she  fought  it  down  with 
an  effort  which  left  her  hands  shak- 
ing. A  man  who  is  depressed,  disap- 
pointed, should  have  his  wife  with 
him,  she  thought.  She  should  be  there 
to  give  him  comfort — 

"I'll  take  tomorrow  morning's 
train,"  she  said  abruptly. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Linda!"  There 
was  real  anger  in  his  voice  now.  "Don't 
be  foolish!  There's  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  you  should  hurry  back. 
I'm  perfectly  all  right." 

"Well — if  you  say  so  .  .  ." 

There  was  an  instant's  silence;  then 
he  said  more  gently:  "I'm  sorry  I 
snapped,  dear.  But  really,  I'd  like 
you  to  stay  and  finish  your  visit,  and 
not  worry  about  me." 

"All  right."  Close  to  tears,  a  mo- 
ment later,  she  hung  up.  It  hadn't 
been  a  very  satisfactory  conversation. 
And  as  she  turned  away  from  the  tele- 
phone she  knew  why.  It  was  because 
Agnes  Corey,  whether  Steve  had  seen 
her  or  not,  had  been  an  unseen,  un- 
heard third  party  on  the  wire. 


What  happened  to  Steve  in  New 
York?  Was  it  something  that  will 
have  a  profound  influence  on  Linda's 
future  happiness?  Be  sure  to  read  the 
concluding  instalment  of  this  dramatic 
novel  in  the  October  Radio  Mirror. 
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I'll  Always  Remember 

Continued  from  page  29 

studio  and  the  Clarion  office  and  less 
at  home.  I  knew  something  about  nu- 
trition and  textiles,  and  worked  up 
some  ideas  of  my  own  to  include  in 
the  routine  stuff.  Clyde  Martin  was 
a  great  help.  Sometimes  he'd  wait 
till  my  broadcast  was  over  and  give 
me  hints  about  timing  and  diction. 
He'd  go  over  my  material  with  me 
and  make  suggestions.  I  learned  a 
lot  from  him,  and  his  interest  was 
flattering  at  a  time  when  I  needed 
appreciation.  It  was  heady  and  glam- 
ourous to  be  associated  with  a  person 
like  that. 

If  sometimes  he  patted  my  shoulder 
a  little  too  frequently  or  looked  at 
me  with  that  too-personal  glance  of 
his — well,  I  reassured  myself  it  was 
the  free-and-easy  manner  of  news- 
paper people  and  that  I'd  show  my- 
self up  for  a  naive,  small-town  girl 
if  I  resented  it. 

SOMETIMES,  too,  we'd  have  lunch 
together  and  he'd  tell  me  about  big 
newspaper  stories  he'd  covered  be- 
fore he  came  to  work  on  a  little  sheet 
like  the  Clarion.  He'd  worked  in  lots 
of  places,  and  he'd  come  to  Keeler  for 
his  health,  he  said.  He  needed  the 
sea  air  and  a  slower  pace.  I  drank 
up  all  he  told  me,  eagerly  and  ex- 
citedly, and  worked  harder  than  ever. 
And  gradually  we  spent  more  and 
more  time  together.  With  Lee  gone 
and  with  the  family  like  they  were, 
he  was  the  only  person  I  could  really 
talk  to. 

Signs  of  war  increased  in  Keeler  as 
the  spring  came  on.  Soldiers  pa- 
trolled the  beach  regularly  now,  Navy 
planes  were  constantly  scouting  over- 
head, and  Lee  looked  more  tired  when 
he  came  home.  The  flame-blackened 
wreckage  at  our  very  doorsteps  in- 
creased and  we  were  always  aware 
of  the  horrible  menace  that  lurked 
just  off  our  shores.  It  was  in  the 
consciousness  of  all  of  us,  every  hour 
of  the  day. 

The  only  bright  spot  for  me  was  that 
the  Clarion  had  decided  to  continue 
the  Shopping  Column  over  the  sta- 
tion, and  I  was  given  a  small  salary 
to  go  on  with  it.  That  meant  it  was 
definitely  a  success!  I  worked  hard- 
er than  ever  at  it,  and  even  the  Allins 
couldn't  dampen  my  enthusiasm  this 
time.  I  felt  a  lot  of  my  success  was 
due  to  Clyde  Martin's  interest,  and  I 
told  him  so. 

"That's  okay.  I  told  you  once  be- 
fore I  always  like  to  help  a  pretty 
little  girl  go  places." 

We  were  sitting  down  on  the  beach 
by  the  seawall.  It  was  warm  and 
sheltered  there,  with  the  sun  on  our 
backs  and  the  water  already  taking 
on  the  blue  of  early  summertime. 
For  the  last  week  we'd  gone  down 
there  every  day,  after  work,  to  talk 
over  the  program  or  just  to  talk. 

I  was  looking  out  to  sea.  Out  there, 
I  was  thinking,  out  there  Lee  is  on  a 
ceaseless  vigil  guarding  us. 

"You're  a  funny  girl,  Cassie,"  Clyde 
said  suddenly.  "Either  you're  a  com- 
plete innocent  or  you've  got  the  hard- 
to-get  technique  perfected  down  to 
the  last  detail." 

I  turned,  startled.  He  was  leaning 
back  on  his  elbows,  looking  at  me 
with  a  lazy  smile.  "What  do  you 
mean?"  I  asked. 

"I  mean  we've  played  around  all 
these  weeks  and  not  once  have  you 
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r0W  can  a  girl  deal  with  trig  and  trivialities  when 
her  brother's  out  there  fighting  for  freedom? 
,  especially,  when  you  feel  so  dull  and  droopy 
half  a  mind  to  cut  a  class. 
mind  is  right !  .  .  .  you  can  almost  hear  Bud 
a  crack  like  that !  "School's  your  job,  Sis",   he 
wrote.  "It's  part  of  the  American  way  we're  fighting  for"  ! ' 
Well,  if  he  can  fight — you  can  study !  But 
why  not  organize  an  all-school  treasure  hunt 
for  the  scrap  material  Uncle  Sam  needs  for  his  win. 
(Hey  look — one  worn-out  tire  makes  8  gas  masks ! ) 
So  you  tell  Jill  your  brain-wave  .  .  .  that  you're 
getting  in  the  fight  come  Monday,  when  you'll 
feel  better.  And  does  she  give  you  a  look !  "Why 
be  so  old  fashioned  ? ",  she  asks.  "I   thought 
every  girl  knew  about  Kotex  sanitary  napkins" ! 
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Jill  explained  you  needn't  wait  —  you  can  keep 
going  in  comfort  every  day  of  the  month 
.  .  .  when  you  choose  Kotex. 
Because  Kotex  is  made  in  soft  folds,  it's 
naturally  less  bulky  .  .  .  more  comfortable  .  . 
made  to  stay  soft  while  wearing.  A  lot  different 
from  pads  that  only  "feel"  soft  at  first  touch ! 
Besides,  those  flat,  pressed  ends  of  Kotex 
keep  your  secret  safe.  And  the  "safety  shield" 
means  real  "forget-about-it"  protection. 
No  wonder  more  girls  choose 
Kotex  than  all  other  brands 
of  pads  put  together ! 
So  now  your  chin's  up  —  for 
keeps !  And  you'll  be  working 
for  Victory  .  .  .  every  day ! 


Keep  Going  in  Comfort 

-WrTH  KOTEX* 


FOR  GIRLS  ONLY!  The  new  booklet,  "As  One  Girl  To 
Another"  tells  all  .  .  .  what  to  expect  .  .  .  what  to  do  and 
not  to  do  on  "difficult  days".  Mail  name  and  address  to 
P.   0.  Box  3434,  Dept.MW-9, Chicago,  and  get  copy  FREE. 


(*T.  M.  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. ) 
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ALONG  with  other  girls  and  women,  you're 
busier  now.  There's  no  time  today  for  the 
luxury  of  "giving  in"  to  functional  men- 
strual pain.  So  make  the  discovery  that  has 
delighted  millions.  Use  Midol !  Learn  how 
effectively  it  relieves  the  needless  pain  for 
most  women  who  try  it,  letting  them  carry 
on  in  comfort! 

If  you  have  no  organic  disorder  calling  for 
special  medical  or  surgical  treatment,  Midol 
should  help  you,  too.  Remember,  Midol  con- 
tains no  opiates — just  three  active  ingredi- 
ents, including  an  exclusive  ingredient  to 
increase  relief  by  reducing  spasmodic  pain 
peculiar  to  menstrual  process. 

Get  Midol  at  any  drugstore;  the  small 
package — more  than  enough    ^g^Ufym^^ 
for   a   convincing    trial — or  /^Guaranteed  by*°^\ 
the   large   package   for   eco-   \GMi  Housekeeping v 
nomical,  regular  use. 

MIDOL 

RELIEVES  FUNCTIONAL  PERIODIC   PAIN 


CALLOUSES 


PAIN,BURNiNG  or  TENDERNESS 
l     on  BOTTOM  of  your  FEET? 


DOCTOR'S  NEW 
QUICKER  RELIEF! 

Stop  foot  misery!  For  painful 
callouses,  burning  or  tender- 
ness on  the  bottom  of  your 
feet,  get  the  New  Super-Soft 
Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads. 
These  thin,  cushioning, 
soothing  pads  instantly  lift 
pressureoffthesensitivespot; 
give  you  speedy  relief. 
New  in  design  and  texture, 
630%  softer  than  before. 
Heart  shape.  Thin  Scal- 
k  loped    Edge.    Do    not 
"  k  come  off  in  bath.  Sep- 
y  arate  Medications  in- 
cluded for  removing 
callouses.  Costs  buta 
Cushion  bottom  of   I  lew  cents  a  treatment, 
foot  where  most  /So Id    everywhere, 
weight  is   ylnsia  0„    Dr.  Scholl's! 
earned 


D-rScho//s  lino  pad; 


HOT, TENDER  FEET?  : 


Dr.  Scholl's  Foot  Powder  quickly  relieves  hot, 

tired,  tender,  perspiring  feet. 

Eases  tight  shoes.   Soothing. 

Send  it  to  boys  in  Service.  35(S.    ^^^    A  |    4 
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ever  given  the  slightest  sign  you 
knew  I  was  on  earth.  You've  never 
even  shown  you  liked  me." 

"But  of  course  I  like  you,  Clyde. 
You've  been  a  good  friend  to  me  and 
I  don't  know  what  I'd  have  done  with- 
out you  on  my  job." 

"Oh  that.  I  mean  really  like  me — 
like  this." 

He  leaned  forward  suddenly  and 
before  I  could  move,  his  arms  were 
around  me  and  his  lips  covered  mine. 
For  a  moment  I  was  shocked  into  im- 
mobility. Then  with  a  sudden  rush 
of  revulsion  I  pushed  him  away.  His 
kiss  was  hateful  and,  instinctively,  I 
rubbed  my  lips  with  my  hand. 

"What's  the  matter?"  He  grinned 
cockily  but  his  eyes  were  suddenly 
hard.  "Are  you  so  crazy  about  that 
sailor-boy  of  yours,  you  haven't  got 
time  for  anybody  else?" 

"I'm  in  love  with  my  husband,  if 
that's  what  you  mean,"  I  said  furi- 
ously. "And  that  'sailor-boy'  hap- 
pens to  be  fighting  a  war  instead  of 
sitting    around    on    beaches!" 

That  stung  him,  as  I  intended  it 
should.  The  grin  was  gone  now  and 
his  face  was  suddenly  as  hard  as  his 
eyes.  "Let  me  tell  you  something. 
There  are  more  ways  of  fighting  than 
wearing  a  uniform  and  making  your- 
self out  a  hero.  Sitting  around  on 
beaches,  as  you  choose  to  put  it, 
might  turn  out  to  have  its  own  kind 
of  value." 

"That's  perfectly  true.  But  I  don't 
think  you're  doing  it  for  any  valuable 
reason." 

"No?  You'd  feel  pretty  silly  if  it 
turned  out  I  had  good  and  sufficient 
reason  for  hanging  around  the  beach. 
If  I  were  on  the  track  of  something 
pretty  big  that  would  involve  not 
only  that  precious  Ensign  of  yours 
but  everybody  in  this  section." 

"I  don't  believe  it.  What  could  you 
possibly  be  on  to?" 

"Take  a  look."  His  gesture  in- 
cluded the  empty  sands  stretching 
on  either  side,  the  boarded  up  cot- 
tages behind  us,  and  the  sweep  of  the 
ocean.  "Doesn't  it  ever  occur  to  you 
that  there  are  enemy  subs  within  a 
few  miles  of  here?  That  it's  possible 
— just  possible — one  of  them  could 
have  put  ashore  a  small  force  that 
could  hide  out  around  here  until  they 
had  a  chance  to  do  their  dirty  work?" 

"You  mean — sabotage?" 

"Why  not?  We're  close  to  a  port,  to 
shipyards,  to  defense  plants.  Keeler 
itself  isn't  anything,  but  it  would 
make  a  nice  base  for  that  kind  of 
operation.  A  task  force  in  a  small 
boat  could  have  slipped  past  the 
patrol  some  dark  night  and — " 

"But  it's  fantastic!" 

TT  E  shrugged.  "Have  it  your  own 
*■*■  way.  Sabotage  was  fantastic  in 
France,  too,  and  look  what  happened. 
Don't  forget  newspaper  reporters  are 
trained  observers — and  we  don't  al- 
ways tell  all  we  know.  Pleasant  as 
your  charming  company  may  be — " 
angry  sarcasm  lay  heavy  in  his  voice 
— "I  may  have  another  reason  for 
spending  time  down  here  than  the 
enjoyment  of  it." 

"I  don't  believe  it!" 

"You  don't  have  to.  But  just  re- 
member it  if  your  sailor-boy  gets  in 
serious  trouble  sometime  pretty  soon." 

I  turned  and  walked  away  without 
a  word.  The  implications  of  what  he 
said  when  he'd  kissed  me,  of  his  at- 
titude toward  Lee,  filled  me  with  con- 
tempt and  loathing.  I'd  been  a  fool 
to  think  he'd  been  helpful  because 
he  was  interested  in  my  work. 
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I  walked  north  along  the  seawall, 
fast,  trying  to  forget  it  and  to  wash 
the  whole  thing  from  my  mind.  What 
he'd  said  about  Lee  made  me  wish  I'd 
struck  him.  And  then,  thinking  of 
Lee,  I  remembered  the  other  things 
he'd  said.  I  looked  at  the  cottages, 
still  boarded  up  for  the  winter,  that 
stood  along  this  part  of  the  shore. 
They'd  make  a  good  hide-out  for  the 
kind  of  task  force  he'd  talked  about, 
and  they'd  be  frighteningly  close  to 
vital  spots — within  a  few  miles.  Such 
a  thing  could  be  possible — anything 
was,  in  this  war.  I  shivered  a  little. 
Then  I  told  myself  I  was  silly  and 
tried  to  dismiss  it  from  my  mind.  To- 
morrow Lee  would  be  home  and  we 
would  be  together  and  I  could  forget 
all  unpleasant  things. 

E>  UT  all  that  evening  and  that  night, 
'-*  Clyde's  words  kept  coming  back. 
Could  he  really  be  on  to  something, 
after  all?  He  was  contemptible,  he 
was  despicable,  but  still — he'd  been 
awfully  sure.  When  I  fell  into  a  fitful 
sleep,  my  dreams  were  of  treachery 
and  sabotage,  of  hidden  bombs  and 
fires  and  destruction. 

When  I  came  down  to  breakfast 
next  morning  I  was  tense  with  fa- 
tigue. Mother  Allin  handed  me  my 
coffee.  "I  declare,  Cassie,  you  ought 
to  give  up  that  foolish  job.  You 
think  it's  so  important  you're  not 
getting  your  sleep.  I  heard  you  toss- 
ing and  turning  all  night  and  this 
morning  you  look  like  something  the 
cat  dragged  in." 

"It's  not  the  job,"  I  said  crossly.  "I 
was  worried  about  something  I  heard 
yesterday." 

"Now,  now,  Mother,  don't  you  re- 
alize that  radio  people  have  the  affairs 
of  the  nation  to  worry  them?"  Father 
said  playfully.  "After  all,  they  have 
access  to  important  facts  that  are 
kept  from  us  poor  ordinary  mortals." 

He'd  said  things  like  that  a  hun- 
dred times  before  and  I'd  tried  to  ac- 
cept it  as  good-natured  kidding.  But 
this  was  too  much.  "You  might  be 
interested  to  know  that's  perfectly 
true,"  I  said  with  asperity.  "People 
who  work  with  the  news  do  hear 
things  first — and  sometimes  they  get 
hold  of  facts  that  the  general  public 
doesn't  know.  Down  at  the  Clar- 
ion— " 

"That  might  be  true  of  big  news- 
papers, but  down  at  a  little  two-by- 
four  place  like  the  Clarion,  what  could 
anyone  possibly  know  that  the  rest 
of  us  don't?  That's  silly,  Cassie.  I 
knew  that  job  would  go  to  your  head." 

"It's  not  silly!  Only  yesterday  I 
heard  something  that  might  well  af- 
fect the  lives  of  everybody  around 
here.  But  it's  not  going  to  be  broad- 
cast or  put  in  the  paper." 

"I'm  sure  it  couldn't  be  very  im- 
portant or  we'd  know  about  it," 
Mother  Allin  said  dismissingly. 

"Would  you  know  it  if  a  German 
sub  landed  a  force  on  the  beach  down 
there  for  sabotage?  Would  you  know 
it  if  one  of  those  cottages  was  being 
used  as  a  hide-out  for  them?" 

Father  laid  down  his  fork  and 
looked  at  me.  "Cassie,  do  you  mean 
to  tell  me — " 

"I  only  mean  that  such  a  thing  is 
possible  and  that  somebody  from  the 
Clarion  might  have  gotten  a  tip  some- 
how. That's  what  was  keeping  me 
awake  last  night — not  a  little  thing 
like  a  job  going  to  my  head!" 

I  marched  indignantly  out  of  the 
dining-room.  As  I  left,  I  heard 
Mother  Allin  say,  "If  that's  true,  I 
think  you  ought  to  go  right  down  and 
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see  Mr.  Henry.  He's  the  Senior  Air 
Raid  Warden  and  he  ought  to  double 
the  number  of  wardens  he's  got  on  the 
beach  side  of  town.  .  .  ." 

And  that's  the  simple,  innocent  way 
it  started.  Just  because  I'd  gotten 
angry  at  Clyde  Martin  and  the  family 
had  goaded  me. 

What  really  happened  in  Keeler 
that  day  I'll  never  know  for  sure,  but 
I  can  guess.  I  do  know  what  hap- 
pened at  home  after  I  left.  It  was 
natural.  Mr.  Allin  did  stop  in  to  see 
Mr.  Henry.  "It's  just  possible  such 
a  thing  could  happen,"  he  said.  "It 
might  be  a  good  idea  to  keep  a  strict 
lookout." 

And  Mrs.  Allin  called  Mrs.  Lewis 
whose  son  was  working  in  the  ship- 
yards at  Suffolk.  Had  he  said  any- 
thing lately  about  taking  extra  pre- 
cautions against  sabotage?  Well,  it 
might  be  a  good  idea  if  they  were 
extra  careful  just  now  because  there 
was  a  possibility  none  of  us  had  ever 
thought  of.  Somebody  at  the  Clarion, 
she  didn't  like  to  say  who,  thought 
there  was  a  chance  a  German  sub  .  .  . 

Mr.  Henry  called  his  zone  wardens. 
Mrs.  Lewis  called  a  friend  of  hers. 
Possibilities  became  probabilities. 
Probabilities  became  facts.  A  sub- 
marine could  became  a  submarine  had 
.  .  .  One  lady  had  seen  suspicious  look- 
ing men  around  the  Carter  cottage — 
the  Carters  weren't  coming  down  this 
year,  you  know,  and  the  cottage  is 
pretty  isolated  anyway.  Conjectures 
grew,  two  and  two  were  put  together. 
Words  were  whispered,  spoken  aloud, 
then  shouted.  "I  have  it  on  good  au- 
thority .  .  .  they  came  ashore  last 
night  .  .  .  mysterious  flares  at  sea  .  .  . 
they've  notified  the  Navy  .  .  .  they've 
called  out  the  troops  .  .  .  Invasion 
party  .  .  .  Bridgehead  .  .  .  Sabotage 
.  .  .  Fifth  Column  .  .  ." 

IT  started  with  a  tiny  spark.  It  be- 
came a  roaring,  unstoppable  flame. 
The  tinder  of  suspicion  was  ignited 
and  rumor  did  the  rest.  By  late  aft- 
ernoon it  was  a  known  fact  that  a  Ger- 
man submarine  had  landed  eleven 
men  who  were  going  to  blow  up  the 
defense  plants,  set  fire  to  the  ship- 
yards, and  wreck  the  docks  at  Suffolk. 
Silly?  Not  with  people's  nerves  on 
edge.  Not  with  families  whose  sons 
worked  in  those  defense  plants,  ship- 
yards and  docks. 

I  heard  it  when  I  left  the  Clarion 
office,  late  that  afternoon.  At  first 
I  didn't  associate  it  with  any  words 
of  mine.  It  was  too  big.  It  was  a 
fact.  And  then  a  gnawing  fear  took 
hold  of  me.     I  rushed  home. 

Mother  Allin  met  me  at  the  door. 
She  was  pale  and  worried,  but  de- 
termined.   "Cassie,  have  you  heard — " 

"Mother  Allin,"  I  said  quietly,  "did 
you  tell  anyone  what  I  said  this 
morning?" 

"Why,  yes,  I  talked  to  Mrs.  Lewis. 
But  what—" 

"And  did  Father  talk  to  Mr.  Henry, 
too?" 

"Yes,  and  then  he  called  me  around 
noon  to  say — "  She  broke  off  and  we 
looked  at  each  other  dumbly. 

"And  Billy?" 

"He  rushed  off  to  school  all  excited 
about  spies,  and  then  he  came  home 
early  and  saii  school  had  been  dis- 
missed for  the  day.  Cassie,  you  don't 
think   that   we — " 

"No,"  I  said  and  then  the  full  hor- 
ror of  it  came  over  me.  "I  think  that 
I  did  it.    I— look!" 

Rumbling  past  the  house  was  a 
truckload  of  soldiers  from  the  nearby 
camp.     They  were  moving  down  to- 
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This  is  how  lovely  Arthur  Murray  Dancer  looks  "in  action"  to  high-speed  camera 


. . .  Flower  Fresh  — 

the  Arthur  Murray  Way 

•  Plenty  of  rhythm,  plenty  of  charm — that's  what 
Arthur  Murray  dancers  are  made  of!  Their  jobs  de- 
pend on  their  charm.  And  they  depend  on  Odorono 
Cream  to  guard  against  underarm  odor  and  dampness. 
We  think  you  11  be  just  as  enthusiastic  as  they  are. 
Non-greasy,  non-gritty,  smooth  as  satin — Odorono 
Cream  stops  perspiration  safely  up  to  3  days!  Won't 
irritate  skin  orrot  dresses ;  no  waitingto  dry — just  follow 
directions.  Get  a  jar  today!  Big  10f£,  39f£  and  59^  sizes. 
The  Odorono  Co.,  Inc,  New  York 


Jean  Kern  enchants 
partners  the  year  round 
with  her  dream-girl 
daintiness  and  charm. 


rO  3  DAYS 


Odorono  Creom  WILL  NOT  IRRITATE  your  Skin 
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U<tic£e  . 
cuttuuf  I  h 

CAN  BE     ^  \j 

dangerous! 


REMOVE    CUTICLE    THIS 
QUICK,  EASY  WAY...  USE 

TRIMAL 

(PRONOUNCED  TRIM-ALL) 

Don't  let  ugly,  rough  cuticle  spoil 
the  appearance  of  your  nails  . . . 

Get  this  remarkable  cuticle  preparation 
right  away.  And  you'll  soon  understand 
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ward  the  beach.  I  ran  outside.  Navy 
planes — more  than  I'd  ever  seen — were 
overhead  and  far  out  to  sea.  A  patrol 
boat,  like  Lee's,  was  chugging  along 
the  coast,  well  inshore,  and  I  saw  the 
sunlight  glinting  on  its  forward  gun. 
My  job's  out  there  guarding  freight- 
ers .  .  .  That's  what  Lee  had  said.  Out 
there,  on  the  sweeps  of  lonely  sea, 
freighters  were  bringing  vital  neces- 
sities up  our  coast.  Out  there,  lying 
in  wait,  were  submarines  that  with 
fire  and  shell  and  even  treachery 
would  try  to  stop  them.  Suppose  a 
freighter  were  left  unguarded — only 
for  a  moment — by  a  boat  called  to 
search  our  shore.  Suppose  at  this 
moment  a  torpedo — 

FRANTICALLY  I  called  the  Clarion. 
*  They  could  get  out  an  extra,  they 
could  send  a  bulletin  out  over  the  air — 
anything  to  stop  this.  But  the  editor 
told  me  flatly  he  would  not  confirm  or 
deny  anything  as  important  as  this 
until  the  proper  authorities  gave  him 
official  information. 

I  can't  ever  tell  you  what  that  night 
was  like.  I  watched  and  waited  with 
the  rest,  impotent  to  stop  what  I  had 
set  in  motion,  numb  with  the  vastness 
of  what  I'd  done.  Every  cottage  on 
the  beach  was  entered,  every  inch  of 
shore  was  searched.  And  all  night 
the  people  of  Keeler  waited  and 
watched,  mobilized,  ready  for  action. 
That's  what  I  saw  happen.  I  had  to 
stand  there  and  look  at  it  and  know, 
with  the  deepest  bitterness  I  will  ever 
know,  that  it  was  my  own  handi- 
work. 

Slowly  the  search  died  down.  Slow- 
ly soldiers  and  sailors  went  back  to 
their  regular  posts.  Only  a  few  re- 
mained, as  a  precaution.  About 
seven-thirty  a  car  drove  up  to  our 
door.  Lee  got  out — a  haggard  Lee, 
worn  with  strain. 

I  threw  myself  on  him  hysterically. 
"Stop  them!"  I  cried.  "Tell  them  it's 
false,  it's  wrong.  I  did  it!  I  started 
all  this!" 

He  grabbed  me  by  the  shoulders. 
"What  are  you  saying,  Cassie?" 

Incoherently,  sobbingly,  I  poured 
out  the  story.  What  had  happened 
with  Clyde,  what  he  had  said,  what 
I  had  done.  He  listened  till  I  was 
through.  And  he  listened  to  his 
mother,  too,  when  she  said,  "It's  not 
all  Cassie's  fault,  Lee.  Your  father 
and  I  had  our  part  in  it  too." 

Then  he  turned  on  me.  "Where  is 
Clyde  Martin  now?" 

"He's  at  the  studio,  I  guess.  He's 
just  about  to  go  on  .  .  ." 

"Come  on  then."  He  pulled  me  to- 
ward the   car. 

I  huddled  in  the  seat  beside  him. 
He  never  looked  at  me  once.  This 
was  not  the  man  I  loved,  the  man  I 
thought  I  knew  so  well.  This  was  an 
officer  in  the  armed  forces  doing  a 
job.  I  wanted  to  touch  him,  to  see 
again  the  look  he  wore  only  for  me. 
But  he  was  grim  and  cold  and  as  un- 
touchable as  a  statue. 

We  ran  into  the  studio.  Clyde  was 
standing  in  front  of  the  microphone, 
waiting  for  his  signal  to  begin.  He 
looked  jaunty  in  spite  of  the  signs  of 
sleeplessness.  But  some  of  the  jaun- 
tiness  faded  from  his  face  when  he 
saw  Lee. 

"What  are  you  doing  in  here?  I'm 
about  to  go  on  the  air.    I'm — " 

"That's  just  what  I'm  here  for. 
When  you  go  on  the  air  you're  going 
to  tell  the  listening  people  of  Keeler 
that  you  are  guilty  of  starting  a  false 
rumor." 


"I  don't  know  what  you're  talking 
about.    Now  get  out  of  here — " 

Lee  reached  out.  He  took  hold  of 
Clyde's  coat.  There  was  an  angry 
white  line  around  his  lips.  "Did  you  or 
did  you  not  tell  my  wife  day  before 
yesterday  a  cock-and-bull  story  about 
a  submarine  landing  a  task  force?" 

Clyde's  sureness  was  gone  now.     "I 
may  have  said  it  was  possible.    I  may 
have    advanced    it    as   an    interesting  i 
theory — " 

"What's  interesting  about  it?  You 
told  her  in  such  a  way  to  make  her 
think  it  was  true,  didn't  you — that  you 
were  really  on  to  something?  Well, 
you're  going  to  retract  it  to  your  lis- 
teners right  now." 

"Now  look  here."  Clyde  was  mak- 
ing efforts  to  free  himself.  "You  may 
think  you  run  the  Navy  but  you're  not 
running  me.  If  your  wife  was  fool 
enough  to  believe  it  and  spread  it 
around — " 

He  never  finished  the  sentence.  Lee's 
fist  shot  out.  It  crashed  into  Clyde's 
jaw,  and  he  reeled  backwards  across 
the  studio. 

Just  then  the  red  signal  above  the 
mike  flashed.  We  were  on  the  air!  I 
stood  like  one  hypnotized  for  a  sec- 
ond.   Then  I  grabbed  the  microphone. 

"Everybody  in  Keeler,"  I  said  into 
it.  "Please  listen!  This  is  not  the 
regular  program.  This  is  a  special 
announcement.  Please  listen  care- 
fully. This  is  Cassie  Allin.  All  of 
you  who  have  been  searching  all  night 
for  a  landing  force  from  a  submarine, 
go  on  home.  There  was  no  landing 
force.  There  never  was.  The  story  is 
a  false  rumor,  started  by  me.  I  heard 
something  and  I  passed  it  on  careless- 
ly, unthinkingly.  I've  done  an  irrepar- 
able harm  and  caused  irreparable 
trouble.  It's  all  my  fault.  All  I  can 
say  is  I — I — "  My  voice  broke.  I 
couldn't  go  on. 

¥  EE  took  the  mike  from  me.  "Atten- 
*-*  tion,  everybody!"  The  words  were 
calm  and  forceful.  "This  is  Ensign 
Lee  Allin  of  the  Coast  Guard.  You 
have  just  heard  a  girl  do  a  very 
brave  thing.  She  has  admitted  to 
the  world  she  made  a  horrible  mis- 
take— what  could  be  a  tragic  mistake. 
But  she  alone  is  not  to  blame.  Many 
of  the  rest  of  you  must  share  her 
guilt.  Do  you  realize  that  by  your 
passing  on  a  false  rumor,  cargoes 
may  have  been  lost  and  men  may 
have  died  at  sea?  Do  you  realize 
that  a  ship  may  have  been  torpedoed 
because  we  who  are  supposed  to  guard 
it  were  here,  instead,  running  down  a 
false  report?  Learn  a  lesson  from 
my  wife.  She's  admitted  her  guilt. 
Admit  yours — and  swear  in  your 
hearts  that  you  will  never  talk  with- 
out thinking  again  .  .  ." 

That  was  all.  Lee  led  me  from  the 
booth.  In  the  hall  outside  I  stopped. 
"Oh  Lee — you  were  wonderful.  And  I 
— how  can  you  bear  to  speak  to  me, 
even  to  look  at  me.  Can  you  forgive 
me?" 

"Don't  talk  like  that."  He  put  his 
arms  about  me  and  held  me  close. 
"It  was  true  what  I  said — you  did  a 
brave  and  fine  thing.  You  couldn't 
undo  the  harm  but  you  admitted  your 
guilt  and  taught  yourself  and  every- 
body else  a  lesson.  Don't  be  ashamed, 
Cassie.  Just  remember — and  learn 
from  it." 

"I  will,"  I  whispered.     "I  promise." 

And  I  have.  So  have  the  Allins. 
So  has  all  of  Keeler.  They've  stopped 
talking  about  it  now  but  they  haven't 
forgotten.      They    never    will    forget. 
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knowing  how  to  explain  to  her  son. 
"Pepper,  haven't  you  noticed  how  ill 
your  father  looks?"  Pepper  frowned 
at  her  and  bit  his  lip.  "It's — well,  I'm 
afraid  he'll  have  a  breakdown  un- 
less— " 

"Gee,  Mom,"  Pepper  said.  "You 
know  what  it  is — I — -I  mean,  Dad's 
worried." 

"It's  more  than  that,  Pepper,"  Mrs. 
Young  said.  "He  needs  to  feel  useful 
again.  He  needs  to  have  his  faith  in 
himself,  in  his  ability,  reawakened. 
He  needs — " 

"Say!"  Pepper  interrupted.  "Biff 
got  a  letter  from  his  father  this  morn- 
ing— read  it  to  me  when  I  drove  him 
to  school.  Mr.  Bradley's  doing  all 
right.  Maybe,  if  Dad  went  to  see  him, 
it'd  make  him  feel  better.  Remember 
how  it  pepped  him  up  when  Mr. 
Bradley  got  that  job?" 

"Mmm,"  Mrs.  Young  murmured. 
Then  she  shrugged  helplessly.  "Oh, 
Pepper,  I  don't  think  your  father 
would  go.  He  hates  so  to  spend  money 
on  himself — and — I  don't  dare  let  him 
see  how   worried   I   am   about   him." 

"Yeah,  but  look,"  Pepper  said  en- 
thusiastically. "That  letter — Mr.  Brad- 
ley says  a  couple  of  times  in  it  that 
he  wishes  Dad  were  there — you  know, 
as  if  Dad  could  help  him  out." 

"Are  you  sure,  dear?"  Mrs.  Young 
asked.  For  the  first  time  she  began 
to  see  some  hope  of  solving  her  prob- 
lem. 

Pepper  wrinkled  his  forehead  in 
thought.  "Let's  see — oh,  I  remem- 
ber  one   thing   Mr.    Bradley   wrote — 
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that  a  couple  of  things  have  come  up 
he  knows  Dad  could  have  straightened 
out  in  a  minute." 

"If  we  could  only  convince  your 
father  of  that,"  Mrs.  Young  said.  "If 
we  can  only  make  him  think  Curt 
really  needs  him — " 

"There's  Dad  now,"  Pepper  said 
from  the  window.  "Let's  tackle  him 
right  away.  He  looks  as  though  he 
needed  a  little  lift." 

HP  HEY  gave  him  just  enough  time  to 
*-  get  into  the  house.  When  they  got 
downstairs,  Sam  was  sitting  in  his 
favorite  chair  before  the  fireplace. 
His  huge  frame  was  sunk  deep  into 
the  soft  cushions  and  his  hands  lay 
listlessly  in  his  lap.  He  made  an  effort 
to  sit  up  and  Mrs.  Young's  heart  ached 
for  him. 

It  was  a  little  difficult  to  know  how 
to  begin.  Mrs.  Young  kissed  Sam 
tenderly  and  asked  him  what  kind  of 
a  day  he'd  had.  He  answered  her 
dejectedly  and  reached  for  the  news- 
paper.   Pepper  winked  at  his  mother. 

"Biff  got  a  letter  from  his  father  this 
morning,"  Pepper  said. 

"Really?"  Mrs.  Young  said,  falling 
in  with  Pepper's  approach  and  notic- 
ing, with  a  twinge,  that  Sam's  eyes 
had  come  alive  for  a  moment.  "How 
is  Curt?" 

"Well — "  Pepper  said.  "I  don't 
know.  You'd  better  get  Biff  to  read 
you  the  letter.  It  sounds  all  right,  but 
I  think  Mr.  Bradley's  having  a  little 
trouble  with  his  new  job." 

"Eh?"  Sam  said.     "Nonsense,  Curt's 


a  capable  man." 

"Sure,"  Pepper  said.  "But  you  know 
yourself  that  he  hasn't  as  much  ex- 
perience as  you  have,  Dad.  Even 
when  you  were  partners,  he  let  you 
handle  certain  things  by  yourself.  Bet 
he  could  use  your  advice,  now." 

"I  wonder  if  he's  really  having 
trouble?"  Mrs.  Young  asked. 

"Say,  Dad!"  Pepper  said  enthusi- 
astically, as  though  he  had  just  thought 
of  it.  "Why  don't  you  go  to  Chicago 
and  see  Mr.  Bradley — give  him  a 
hand?" 

Mrs.  Young's  heart  stood  still  as 
she  saw  Sam's  face  light  up.  "That's 
a  wonderful  idea,  Pepper,"  she  said. 
"Why  don't  you,  Sam?  I'm  sure  Curt 
would  be  very  grateful." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  Sam  said 
thoughtfully.  "I  think  Curt  can  get 
along  without  me — " 

But  they  could  see  their  idea  had 
fallen  on  fertile  ground.  They  pressed 
their  advantage,  Pepper  even  going 
to  the  phone  to  check  up  on  trains  to 
Chicago.  However,  it  wasn't  until 
Biff  came  home  and  read  his  father's 
letter  aloud  to  them  that  Sam  really 
began  to  believe  that  Curt  needed  him. 

"You  know,"  Sam  said,  his  eyes 
sparkling  for  the  first  time  in  weeks, 
"it'll  be  good,  surprising  Curt.  I 
could  catch  the  eight-forty  and  be 
there  first  thing  in  the  morning." 

Pepper  grinned  triumphantly  at  his 
mother  and  Mrs.  Young  smiled.  Then, 
she  saw  Biff's  face  and  sighed.  Poor 
Biff,  she  thought,  he  was  envious  of 
Sam  and  she  couldn't  blame  him.   Biff 
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was  probably  very  lonely  for  his 
father. 

"Mary,"  Sam  said,  "can  you  help  me 
pack?  Maybe  we  could  finish  that 
before  dinner." 

"Of  course,  darling,"  Mrs.  Young 
said.  "Pepper,  ask  Hattie  to  give  you 
something  to  eat,  dear." 

Ill  RS.  YOUNG  couldn't  help  think- 
iT-"-  ing  of  the  old  days,  while  they 
packed  Sam's  bags.  She  remembered 
lit  her  times  when  they  had  debated 
over  which  suits  Sam  should  take  and 
whether  he'd  have  enough  shirts  and 
socks.  And  it  was  good.  It  made  her 
heart  glad  to  see  him  interested  and 
excited  again,  to  hear  him  speculating 
on  Curt's  problems.  Sam  was  just 
struggling  with  the  straps  on  his  suit- 
case, when  they  heard  Pepper  let  out 
a  whoop  of  delight. 

"Hey,  Mom!  Dad!"  Pepper  yelled. 
"Come  on  down  and  give  your  bless- 
ings.    Boy,  are  things  happening!" 

Mrs.  Young  hurried  downstairs. 
Peggy  and  Carter  were  standing  to- 
gether, looking  breathless  and  em- 
barrassed and,  somehow,  radiant. 

"Congratulations  and  all  that!"  Pep- 
per was  saying.  He  looked  at  his 
watch.  "Gee!  I've  got  to  scram.  See 
you  all  later.  'Bye,  Dad.  Have  a  good 
time.  I'm  afraid  I  won't  be  able  to 
get  to  the  train  to  see  you  off." 

After  Pepper's  uproar  had  died 
down,  it  seemed  very  still  in  the 
house. 

"Mother,  look!"  Peggy  said,  finally. 
She  put  out  her  hand  and  the  diamond 
on  her  finger  caught  the  light  and 
broke  it  into  a  million  facets.  "Oh, 
Mother,  say  it's  all  right!"  Peggy  cried. 
The  next  moment,  she  was  in  her 
mother's  arms,  hiding  her  face  like  a 
shy  child. 

Carter  cleared  his  throat.  "I — I 
hope  you  don't  mind,  Mr.  Young," 
he  said.  "I  know  I  should  have  asked 
you  first,  but — " 

Mrs.  Young  looked  at  Sam.  He  was 
smiling  a  little  doubtfully,  but  not 
disapprovingly.  "Well — now,"  he  said, 
"I  think  maybe  you  should  have 
spoken  to  me.  Peggy's  pretty  young, 
you  know." 

"Oh,  Daddy!"  Peggy  said.  "Don't 
say  that.  I  know.  I  know  I  love 
Carter  and  I'll  never  love  anyone  else, 
no  matter  how  old  I  get." 

"There,  there,"  Sam  said.  "I  didn't 
say  no,  did  I?"  He  turned  to  Carter. 
"And  your  parents,  how  do  they  feel 
about  it?" 

"Uh — "  Carter  frowned  slightly. 
"They  don't  know,  yet.  I  wanted 
them  to  meet  Peggy  first." 

Sam  smiled  indulgently,  then  grew 
serious.  "You  owe  them  a  certain 
responsibility,  you  know,  Carter,"  he 
said.  "Don't  you  think  they  should 
have  been — well — warned?  After  all, 
this  is  going  to  be  a  surprise  to  them." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  Carter  said.  "That's 
why  I've  asked  Peggy  to  keep  this 
secret  for  awhile." 

"Secret?"  Sam  repeated. 

Carter  flushed.  Haltingly,  as 
though  he  felt  it  sounded  a  bit  strange, 
he  told  them  how  much  his  father 
hated  publicity.  "And,"  Carter  tried 
to  explain,  "I  was  afraid  that  if  people 
knew  we  were  engaged,  the  papers 
might  get  hold  of  it  and  splash  it  all 
over  the  front  page.  I — I  guess  they 
think  I'm  sort  of  important — well — 
because  my  family  has  money — and 
they  might  play  up  the  fact  that 
Peggy  isn't  from  a  rich  family  and — 
and  my  father  might  get  the  wrong 
impression.      I    don't    want    that    to 
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happen.  I  want  him  to  meet  Peggy 
first — then,  he'll  probably  give  the 
papers  an  announcement  himself.  But 
that's  different.  You  do  understand, 
don't  you,  Mr.  Young?" 

"Hmm,"  Sam  murmured.  "Yes,  I 
guess  so.  Tell  you  what,  Peggy.  Sup- 
pose you  keep  that  ring  hidden,  for 
awhile — " 

"Oh,  Daddy!"  Peggy  cried,  her  eyes 
filming  over  with  tears  of  disappoint- 
ment. 

"Peggy,  dear,"  Mrs.  Young  said 
tenderly,  "it's  just  for  a  little  while — 
until  Carter  has  talked  to  his  parents." 

Sam  laughed  lightly  and  patted 
his  daughter's  head.  "You're  very 
impatient,  seems  to  me."  He  grinned. 
"Now,  let's  have  some  dinner.  I  have 
a  train  to  catch." 

Looking  around  the  table,  Mrs. 
Young  thought  it  was  some  time  since 
they  had  sat  down  to  such  a  cheerful 
meal.    Sam  was  happy,  she  could  see 
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WAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS— they're 
valuable  to  Democracy! 


that.  And  Peggy?  Peggy  was  lost 
in  a  world  in  which  only  Carter  was 
real.  Mrs.  Young  looked  past  Carter's 
handsome  young  face  bent  towards 
Peggy's  and  sighed  as  she  saw  Biff 
staring  at  his  untouched  food.  She 
must  remind  Sam,  she  thought,  to  tell 
Curt  he  really  should  come  to  see  his 
son,  soon.  She  knew  that  no  matter 
how  much  she  and  Sam  loved  him 
and  watched  over  him,  they  couldn't 
take  his  father's  place. 

And  then,  they  were  all  waving  to 
Sam  from  the  platform  and  he  was 
grinning  back  at  them  from  the  train 
window.  After  the  train  had  hooted 
its  way  out  of  sight,  Mrs.  Young  re- 
fused Carter's  offer  to  drive  her  home. 
She  wanted  to  be  alone.  She  walked 
home  through  the  quiet,  treelined 
streets,  thinking  of  Sam  and  hoping 


that  his  trip  would  have  the  desired 
effect  of  renewing  his  courage  and 
belief  in  himself. 

She  thought  of  Peggy  and,  for  a1 
moment,  found  herself  a  little  afraid* 
of  what  might  lie  ahead  for  her 
daughter.  It  was  nothing  more  than 
realistic  to  consider  the  possibility 
that  the  Trents  might  think  Peggy! 
was  not  a  suitable  match  for  Carter; 

But  Mrs.  Young  shook  off  that  idea.! 
It  was  silly,  after  all.  They  were  every 
bit  as  good  a  family  as  the  Trents., 
They  didn't  have  money,  but  Sam  had1 
done  much  for  his  fellow  men — more| 
perhaps  than  Mr.  Trent  ever  had. 
Sam  was  good  and  wise  and  honest. 
Unselfishly,  Sam  had  served  his  com- 
munity when  its  need  was  great,  and 
he  had  earned  no  reward,  no  salary  i 
for  his  term  as  Mayor.  But  he  had  i 
won  the  respect  and  trust  of  his  fellow 
citizens. 

She   wondered,   fleetingly,   whether1] 
Mr.  Trent  could  say  the  same  of  him- '' 
self.    Then  she  dismissed  the  thought 
as  unworthy. 

Mrs.  Young  turned  in  at  the  gate 
and  walked  slowly  up  the  path  toward 
the  house.  Suddenly,  she  stopped.  A 
shadowy  figure  rose  from  one  of  the 
porch  chairs. 

"Mrs.  Young?"  a  man's  voice  asked. 
"Hattie  said  you  would  be  back  soon,   j 
so  I  waited  out  here." 

]%/!  RS.  YOUNG  smiled  at  herself.  It 
-L*-1  was  only  Mr.  Walters,  the  real 
estate  agent  who  handled  their  house. 
She  went  up  on  the  porch  and  shook 
hands  with  him.  "You  frightened  me," 
she  laughed.  "Won't  you  sit  down? 
Isn't  it  a  lovely  evening?" 

"Uh — yes,  yes,"  Mr.  Walters  said. 
He  seemed  embarrassed.  "Uh — Hattie 
tells  me  Mr.  Young  has  gone  to  Chi- 
cago. I  wanted  to  speak  to  him — I 
wanted  to  find  out — " 

"Yes?"  Mrs.  Young  helped  him. 
There  was  something  in  his  manner 
that  made  her  uneasy.  "Can  I  help 
you?" 

"Well — I — I  hate  to  press  you  this 
way,  Mrs.  Young,"  Mr.  Walters  said 
quickly.  "But — Mr.  Phillips,  the 
owner,  wants  to  know  how  soon  you 
will  be  able  to  make  a  down  payment 
on  the  house.  You  see,  he — he  wants 
to  get  rid  of  this  property  and — I — I'm 
afraid  that  unless  you  buy  back  your 
house,  I'm  going  to  have  to  put  it  up 
for  sale." 

"Oh,"  Mrs.  Young  whispered. 

"I — I  thought  I'd  talk  to  Mr.  Young," 
Mr.  Walters  said.  "I  thought  he 
could  give  me  some  idea  of  how  long 
it  would  be — and  I  could  give  Mr. 
Phillips  a  date — " 

Mr.  Walter's  voice  faded  into  silence. 
There  was  an  awkward  pause,  while 
Mrs.  Young  thought  desperately  that 
she  wished  she  could  see  a  glimmer 
of  hope.  She  didn't  want  her  home 
sold.  She  couldn't  even  conceive  of 
having  to  live  anywhere  else.  Yet 
she  knew  she  would  have  to  be  honest 
with  Mr.  Walters. 

"I — "  she  began  unhappily,  "I'm 
afraid  you'll  have  to  sell  the  house, 
Mr.  Walters.  I  know  Mr.  Young 
couldn't  have  given  you  any  date — I — 
we — really  have  no  idea  when  we'll  be 
able  to  buy  the  house." 

Mr.  Walters  couldn't  seem  to  get 
away  quickly  enough.  He  murmured 
apologies  and  stammered  that  he  hated 
to  press  them  and  that  he  knew  how 
much  the  house  meant  to  Mrs.  Young 
and  he  stumbled  down  the  dark  path 
to  the  gate. 

Wearily,  Mrs.  Young  went  into  the 
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quiet  house.  She  was  surprised  to  find 
that  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  She 
was  glad  of  one  thing — that  Sam  had 
gone  to  Chicago  before  Mr.  Walters 
got  a  chance  to  see  him.  At  least,  he 
had  been  spared  this  one,  last  blow. 
And  she  was  determined  that  he  must 
not  find  out  about  this,  not  until  he 
was  better  able  to  face  it. 

She  touched  a  match  to  the  fire  in 
the  living  room  and  watched  the 
flames  leap  up,  casting  their  wavering 
shadows  about  the  room.  She  sat 
down  in  Sam's  big  chair  and  relaxed. 

"Mother?" 

Mrs.  Young  sat  up  with  a  start  and 
realized  she  must  have  dozed  off. 

"Hi,  Mum,"  Pepper  said.  "I  didn't 
mean  to  wake  you." 

"That's  all  right,  dear,"  Mrs.  Young 
said.     "Peggy's  out  late." 

OEPPER  laughed.  "They  can't  think 
■*-  about  time,  now."  Mrs.  Young 
smiled  at  her  son.  "Mother,"  he  went 
on,  "I  want  to  ask  you  something — I 
mean,  show  you  something."  He  went 
out  to  the  hall  and  returned  with  a 
large  flat  box.  "Think  Pegs  will  like 
this?"  He  unwrapped  a  large  red 
leather  purse.  "I  wanted  to  get  her 
something — you  know,  something  to 
make  her  feel  good  when  she  goes  to 
Chicago  to  meet  the  Trents.  I  remem- 
bered she  said  she'd  love  a  red  bag  to 
match  her  hat." 

"It's  beautiful,  Pepper,"  Mrs.  Young 
said.  She  took  the  bag  from  him  and 
examined  all  the  extra  fittings  inside. 
She  smiled.  "She'll  hardly  need  to 
pack  another  thing."  Then,  she 
frowned.  "Pepper,  this  is  an  expen- 
sive bag.  Where  did  you  get  the 
money?" 

"I  earned  it,"  Pepper  said  proudly. 


"Behold,  the  scribe!" 

"The  what?"  Mrs.  Young  asked. 

Pepper  grinned.  "Well,  I  figured 
the  newspapers  might  as  well  get  the 
right  kind  of  story  about  Peggy's  en- 
gagement, so  I — Mother!  What's  the 
matter?" 

"Pepper!"  Mrs.  Young  cried.  "Are 
you  telling  me  that  you  told  the  news- 
papers   about    Peggy's    engagement?" 

Pepper  nodded  feebly.  "Did  I  do 
something  wrong?" 

"Wrong?  Oh,  Pepper,"  Mrs.  Young 
whispered.  And  she  told  him  about 
Mr.  Trent's  hatred  for  publicity. 

"Well,  gee!"  Pepper  said.  "How 
was  I  to  know?" 

"We've  got  to  stop  it  from  appear- 
ing," Mrs.  Young  said.  "Call  Mr. 
Goodwin,  at  once,  Pepper." 

Pepper  ran  to  the  phone,  but  there 
was  no  answer  at  the  offices  of  the 
Free  Press.  They  tried  Mr.  Goodwin's 
home,  only  to  learn  that  the  editor  had 
gone  to  Chicago  on  business.  Mrs. 
Young  tried  to  reach  the  printer,  but 
he  was  gone,  too. 

"Mom,  what'll  we  do?" 

Mrs.  Young  looked  at  him.  All  his 
grown  up  airs  were  gone  and  he  was 
just  a  small  boy  again,  frightened  and 
worried.  She  brushed  back  his  tousled 
hair.  "We'll  have  to  try  again  in  the 
morning,  dear." 

But  it  was  too  late  in  the  morning. 
They  didn't  know  that  while  they 
slept  the  wires  of  the  news  services 
were  humming  all  over  the  country. 
They  had  no  idea  of  the  uproar  in  the 
offices  of  the  Chicago  papers,  where 
front  pages  were  remade  to  feature 
the  story  and  reporters  were  assigned 
to  dig  up  old  information  on  the 
Trents.  They  had  no  idea  that,  pre- 
cisely because  Mr.  Trent  always  made 


it  so  difficult  for  the  papers  to  get 
news  about  him,  the  editors  were  in- 
dulging in  a  Roman  holiday  at  his 
expense. 

OEPPER  was  down  for  breakfast 
*■  early.  He  looked  hopefully  at  his 
mother  as  he  sat  down.  Mrs.  Young 
shook  her  head  sadly  and  nodded  to- 
ward the  folded  paper  by  her  plate. 

They  both  looked  up  as  Peggy  came 
into  the  room,  her  face  fresh  and 
lovely  with  happiness.  She  was 
fastening  the  clasp  of  a  thin  gold  chain, 
on  which  she  had  strung  her  engage- 
ment ring.    She  smiled  dreamily. 

"I  couldn't  bear  to  leave  it  in  a 
drawer,"  she  said.  "I'll  wear  it  in- 
side my  dress,  Mother.  That's  all 
right,  isn't  it?     No  one  will  see  it." 

Mrs.  Young  saw  Pepper  grit  his 
teeth.  "Sis,"  he  said  painfully,  "I 
didn't  know.  I — gee — I  was  so  glad 
and — " 

"What  are  you  talking  about?" 
Peggy  asked. 

Mrs.  Young  felt  infinitely  sorry  for 
her  son  and,  yet,  a  little  proud  be- 
cause of  his  courage.  He  swallowed 
miserably  and  handed  Peggy  the  Elm- 
wood  Free  Press. 

It  was  on  the  front  page.  It  was 
almost  the  whole  of  the  front  page. 
There  was  an  old  picture  of  Peggy 
and  one  of  Carter  in  his  uniform. 
There  was  a  short  history  of  the 
Trent  family.  There  was  a  much 
longer   history  of   the   Youngs. 

Peggy  was  not  aware  that  the  paper 
had  slipped  out  of  her  fingers.  She 
felt  only  a  terrible  pain  and  her  heart 
had  stopped  beating  and  she  couldn't 
breathe.  Then,  deep  inside  her,  some- 
thing went  to  pieces  and  she  felt  the 
sobs  tearing  at  her. 


SMOKING  MEANS  INHALING. 
INHALING  MEANS  YOU  NEED 

what  PHILIP  MORRIS  alone  provides! 

All  smokers  sometimes  inhale.  But—  your  throat  needn't 
know  it.  Here's  a  vital  difference  you  may  not  know  exists. 
Eminent  doctors  compared  the  leading  favorite  cigarettes 
.  .  .  found  and  reported  that: 

SMOKE  OF  THE  FOUR  OTHER  LEADING  POPULAR  BRANDS 
AVERAGED  MORE  THAN  THREE  TIMES  AS  IRRITATING- AND 
THEIR  IRRITATION  LASTED  MORE  THAN  FIVE  TIMES  AS 
LONG -AS  THE  STRIKINGLY  CONTRASTED  PHILIP  MORRIS! 

That's  proved  protection— exclusive  with  Philip  Morris 
—  added  to  your  enjoyment  of  the  finer-quality  Philip 
Morris  tobaccos.  No  worry  about  throat  irritation  .  .  . 
even  when  you  do  inhale! 
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Betty  Lou  says: 
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Hetty  Jloa  puffs  ore 

EXTRA  SOFT- 

yet  they  cost  no  more 
At   better   stores   everywhere. 


etthlgu 
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POWDER  PUFFS 


TAKES  ONLY  SPARE  TIME! 


Replacement  Guaranteed  4  to  8  months,  depending  on 
quant  ity.  With  shortage,  this  guarantee  more  Important 
than  ever.  Exceptional  first  week  earnings.  Onita  West, 
$39.  10;  Emma  Wall,  S47.87.  $800  Extra  Cash  Bonus 
Kiven  to  all  who  qualify.  Recent  winners:  Mrs.  Joseph 
Cain,  Frank  Shaw,  Mrs.  Everett  Bancroft.  Rush  name  and 
hose  size:  free  confidential  facts. 
W1LKNIT     HOSIERY    CO.,     Midway    8-C9,     Greenfield.     Ohio 


NO 
DULL 
DRAB 
HAIR 

When  you  Use  This  Amazing 

4  Purpose  Rinse 

In  one,  simple,  quick  operation,  LOVALON 
will  do  all  of  these  4  important  things 
for  your  hair. 

1.  Gives    lustrous    highlights. 

2.  Rinses   away  shampoo   film. 

3.  Tints   the   hair   as   it   rinses. 

4.  Helps  keep  hair  neatly  in  place. 
LOVALON    does    not    permanently    dye 
or  bleach.  It  is  a  pure,  odorless  hair  rinse, 
in    12    different   shades.    Try    LOVALON. 
At  stores  which  sell  foilef  (innrfc      ..^««g»S9j^. 
25<  for  5  rinses 
10f  for  2  rinses 


Time  meant  nothing  to  Peggy,  then. 
Time  had  stopped.  Everything  had 
stopped.  The  painful,  wracking  sobs 
wore  away. 

"Peggy,"  there  was  a  soft  touch  on 
her  shoulder  and  Peggy  looked  up 
into  her  mother's  face.  "Peggy,  dear," 
her  mother  said  softly,  "Carter  wants 
to  talk  to  you — on  the  phone." 

"Oh,"  Peggy  gasped.  "No — no,  1 
can't!" 

"It's  all  right,  dear,"  her  mother 
said.    "Carter  says  it's  all  right." 

Peggy  jumped  out  of  the  chair.  She 
had  no  idea  how  she  had  come  to  be 
sitting  there.  Her  knees  were  shaky, 
but  she  felt  alive  again.  She  went 
toward  the  phone  and  it  seemed  to 
take  ages  to  get  there. 

"Carter — oh,  darling,"  she  cried  into 
the  phone.  "I'm  so  sorry — I — Pepper 
didn't  know — I  was  so  afraid — " 

"It's  all  right,  darling,"  she  heard 
Carter's  voice  saying.  "I've  just 
talked  to  my  father  in  Chicago.  He — 
isn't  very  angry — just  surprised.  You 
mustn't   worry.     I  love  you,  Peggy." 

"Oh,  Carter — are  you  sure,  dar- 
ling," she  murmured  into  the  phone, 
"are  you  sure  he's  not  angry?" 

"Yes,"  Carter  said.  But  it  was  the 
way  he  laughed,  softly,  reassuringly, 
that  really  made  her  feel  better.  "I've 
got  to  hang  up,  now,  darling — I'll  see 
you  as  soon  as  I  can." 

Peggy  hung  up.  She  found  she  had 
to  sit  down  quickly.  Her  terror  had 
been  unbearable,  but  her  relief  was 
almost  worse.  Peggy  realized  that 
she  was  a  little  frightened,  now.  For 
now  she  knew  how  much  she  really 
loved  Carter,  how  little  life  would 
mean  to  her  if  she  lost  him. 

The  phone  rang  again,  this  time 
with  the  two  short  rings  of  the  Long 
Distance  operator.  Peggy  picked  up 
the  receiver    automatically. 

If  Mrs.  Young  had  known  how  des- 
perately Peggy  wanted  everything 
to  be  all  right  and  how  much  this 
desire  of  Peggy's  would  color  her 
reactions,  she  would  never  have  let 
Peggy  carry  on  that  conversation. 
But  Mrs.  Young  didn't  know  that.  All 
she  knew  was  that  Peggy  had  quieted 
down  and  was  speaking  normally  and 
calmly  into  the  phone. 

"Yes,"  she  heard  Peggy  say.  "This 
is  Peggy  Young.  Chicago?"  And 
Mrs.  Young  saw  her  daughter's  gray 
eyes  widen  with  surprise  and  alarm. 
Then  Peggy  listened  a  moment  and 
Mrs.  Young  saw  fright  and  relief  and 
pleasure  flitting  across  her  face,  as 
she  spoke  and  listened  by  turns. 
Peggy  hung  up,  finally,  and  jumped 
to  her  feet.  "Mother!"  she  cried. 
"They're  coming  here — tomorrow!  The 
Trents  are  coming  here  to  see  me. 
Me!  Oh,  Mother!"  Peggy  hugged  her 
mother  fiercely.  "Darling,  they  can't 
be  so  angry,  after  all,  can  they?" 

"Are  you  sure?"  Mrs.  Young  asked. 
"What  did  Mr.  Trent  say?" 

"Of  course,  I'm  sure,"  Peggy  cried 
and  her  voice  was  like  singing.  "Mr. 
Trent?  It  wasn't  Mr.  Trent.  It  was 
his  secretary.  He — oh,  I'm  all  mixed 
up,  I'm  so  happy.  He  didn't  say  any- 
thing. He  just  said  he  wanted  to  be 
sure  I'd  be  home  tomorrow  and  I 
said  I  would  be  and  then  he  said  fine 
and  to  expect  them  and  not  to  tell 
Carter  about  this.  I  guess  they  want 
to  surprise  him,  too."  Peggy  danced 
around  happily.  "Gosh!"  she  laughed. 
"I  didn't  think  I  could  be  so  happy." 
She  caught  a  glimpse  of  herself  in 
the  hall  mirror.  "Gee,  I  look  fierce." 
Peggy  ran  up  stairs.  And,  a  few 
minutes    later,    hearing    her    singing, 


Mrs.  Young  was  grateful  for  the  re- 
cuperative powers  of  the  young. 

Mrs.  Young  herself  felt  tired  and 
worn  by  all  the  excitement.  And  she 
knew  she  couldn't  afford  to  be  tired. 
There  was  so  much  to  do,  if  they  were 
going  to  have  such  important  guests 
the  next  day. 

As  always,  Mrs.  Young  found  work 
a  quieting  influence.  She  made  Peggy 
go  to  school  in  the  afternoon  and  she 
and  Hattie  set  about  cleaning  up  the 
living  room,  waxing,  polishing,  beat- 
ing rugs,  planning  a  tea  menu  and 
changing  it  every  few  minutes. 

Once,  while  she  was  arranging 
flowers,  she  thought  of  Mr.  Walters 
and  what  he  had  said  about  having 
to  sell  the  house,  and  her  heart 
floundered  and  went  still,  for  a  mo- 
ment. She  looked  around  the  room 
then,  and  it  didn't  seem  right  to  her 
that  they  should  ever  have  to  leave 
this  place.  She  and  Sam  had  come 
there  when  they  were  married.  It 
was  a  part  of  their  life  together. 

JUST  then  the  front  door  burst  open 
and  Peggy  and  Edie  were  there  and 
Mrs.  Young  blinked  the  unshed  tears 
out  of  her  eyes.  Peggy  mustn't  know 
about  this,  she  thought.  None  of  them 
must  know — not  now,  not  yet. 

And,  in  the  general  excitement  of 
the  rest  of  that  day  and  most  of  the 
next,  Mrs.  Young  had  little  time  to 
think  of  it  herself.  There  were  things 
to  be  ordered  and  a  cake  to  bake. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  Mrs.  Young 
found  the  waiting  a  strain.  They  had 
no  idea  what  time  the  Trents  were 
arriving.  Peggy  got  home  at  three- 
thirty,  a  little  giddy  and  a  great  deal 
upset,  because  Edie  had  told  her  that 
society  people  didn't  have  big  cakes 
with  tea.  Then  Edie  arrived  herself 
and  insisted  that  Peggy  ought  to 
change  from  her  school  blouse  and 
skirt  into  something  more  grown  up 
looking.  Mrs.  Young  sighed  and  sent 
the  two  girls  upstairs,  wishing  for 
once  that  Edie  had  stayed  away. 

The  doorbell  rang.  For  one  panic- 
stricken  moment,  Mrs.  Young  won- 
dered whether  she  should  let  Hattie 
open  the  door.  The  next  instant  she 
was  walking  into  the  hall,  scolding 
herself  for  even  thinking  of  putting 
on  airs  for  the  Trents. 

She  opened  the  door  and  found 
herself  looking  into  the  face  of  a 
tall,  distinguished  looking  man.  He 
took   off   his   hat   and    bowed   stiffly. 

"Mrs.  Young?" 

Mrs.  Young  smiled  and  put  out  her 
hand.  "How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Trent?" 
she  said  graciously.  "Won't  you 
come  in?"  She  looked  past  him. 
"Didn't  Mrs.   Trent   come   with   you? 

The  man  frowned.  "I  am  not  Mr. 
Trent,  madame." 

"Oh,"  Mrs.  Young  smiled  hesi- 
tantly. Then,  she  laughed  lightly.  "I'm 
sorry,  I  made  a  mistake.  We're  ex- 
pecting some  guests  and  I  thought — " 

"I  am  Mr.  Trent's  attorney,"  the 
man  said.    "My  name  is  Taylor." 

"I — I  don't  understand — "  Mrs. 
Young  found  herself  saying.  She 
stared  at  him,  at  his  expressionless 
face,  and  there  was  something  guarded 
and  cold  in  his  eyes  that  filled  her 
with  a  sense  of  foreboding. 
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Something  is  very  wrong  when  par- 
ents send  a  lawyer  to  see  their  son's 
fiancee  instead  of  coming  themselves! 
What  message  has  Mr.  Taylor  come  to 
deliver?  Be  sure  to  read  the  next 
instalment  of  this  delightful  serial  in 
the  October  Radio  Mirror. 
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Bargains  in  Meat 

Continued  from  page  42 

onion,  a  tablespoon  of  minced  celery 
leaves  or  parsley  and  a  bayleaf. 

Pork  steak,  braised  in  this  way, 
seems  to  call  for  a  dash  of  sage  along 
with  the  onion  and  for  greater  va- 
riety try  pineapple  or  apricot  juice 
for  liquid.  And  while  we  are  on  the 
subject  of  flavor  variations  remember 
that  braised  dishes  of  all  types  offer 
a  chance  for  you  to  do  experimental 
work  of  your  own  with  dried  herb 
and  spice  seasonings. 

Other  cuts  which  are  excellent 
braised  are  lamb  necks  and  shanks, 
veal  shanks,  beef  ribs  and  shanks. 
They  may  be  braised  in  a  skillet,  like 
the  steaks,  or  in  a  pot  deep  enough  to 
allow  vegetables  to  cook  with  them, 
the  vegetables  to  be  added  just  long 
enough  before  the  meat  is  done  to 
give  them  time  to  cook.  The  choice 
and  variety  of  vegetables  for  braised 
dishes  is  almost  endless — carrots, 
onions  and  potatoes  are  usually  first 
choice,  with  celery,  green  pepper,  to- 
matoes, string  or  lima  beans,  peas 
and  mushrooms  for  additional  flavor 
interest. 

Stuffed  breast  of  veal  or  lamb  and 
cushion  shoulder  roasts,  so  called 
because  the  bone  is  removed  and  the 
opening  filled  with  bread  crumb 
dressing,  are  much  more  economical 
than  the  customary  leg  roasts  and  the 
man  in  your  family  may  prefer  them 
because  they  are  easier  to  carve. 

Cushion   Roast  of  Lamb 

5  lbs.  boned  shoulder  of  lamb 

2  cups  cracked  wheat  bread  crumbs 

2  minced  onions 

2  tbls.  minced  parsley  or  celery  leaves 
%  to  1  tsp.  marjoram      1  bay  leaf 

2  tsps.  salt 
V2  tsp.  pepper 
Vz  to  1  cup  liquid 

Wipe  meat  with  damp  cloth,  com- 
bine remaining  ingredients  (using 
more  or  less  liquid,  depending  on 
whether  you  like  moist  or  dry  dress- 
ing) and  fill  pocket  in  meat.  Fasten 
opening  with  skewers  or  tooth  picks 
and  roast,  uncovered,  in  350  degree 
oven,  basting  occasionally,  until  tend- 
er (about  2%  hours).  For  liquid  use 
milk,  soup  stock  or  the  liquid  from 
cooked  vegetables.  In  making  stuffed 
veal  roasts  I  sometimes  use  a  pinch 
of  nutmeg,  cloves  oregano  (also 
known  as  Mexican  sage)  in  place  of 
the  marjoram. 

Stuffed  beef  flank  is  another  excel- 
lent economy  cut.  It  is  a  thin  wedge- 
shaped  piece  of  beef,  without  bone,  in 
which  your  butcher  can  easily  cut 
a  pocket.  For  this,  too,  I  like  the 
basic  cracked  wheat  stuffing  above, 
though  sometimes  I  vary  it  by  using 
rosemary,  thyme  or  ginger  instead  of 
oregano.  Beef  flank  is  thinner  than 
the  other  stuffed  roasts,  so  will  re- 
quire a  shorter  cooking  time  (about 
25  minutes  per  pound),  and  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  turn  it  when  the  cook- 
ing time  is  half  over  to  allow  it  to 
cook  evenly.  Also  bear  in  mind  that 
the  beef  flank  and  veal  roasts  are 
likely  to  be  dry  and  should  be  rubbed 
with  butter,  margarine  or  some  other 
fat  before  cooking. 

Boiled  beef  with  horseradish  sauce 
is  a  favorite  with  most  men  and  one 
of  the  simplest  dishes  to  prepare,  also 
one  of  the  most  versatile  for  it  is 
equally  good  served  hot  with  mixed 
vegetables  or  chilled  and  cut  thin 
as  the  main  dish  in  a  summer  cold 
meat  and  salad  supper. 
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The  Brautigam  Twins 
of  Des  Plaines,  Illinois 


TO   MAKE  IT  EASIER    FOR 


YOU,     I  M     CHARLOTTE  .' 


'and   i'm 

beverlv...  but 

our    friends 

usually  think 

twice   before 

calling  us 

BY  NAME." 


Brautigam  twins  offer  attractive  proof  that 

PEPSODENT  POWDER  makes  teeth 

TWICE  AS  BRIGHT 


TON'&fti 


r  _ 


"I  guess  the  first  time  in  our  lives  we  were 
really  different  was  when  Beverly  and  I  made 
the  tooth  powder  test.  Naturally,  as  twins, 
we  not  only  look  alike ...  we  usually  do  every- 
thing alike.  But  in  the  test,  I  used  Pepsbdent. 
Beverly  used  another  leading  brand.  From 
then  on,  there  was  a  big  difference  between  us!" 

•'We're  a  trio  from  now  on ! 

A  pair  of  twins  and  Pepsodent!" 


"No  test  could  have  been  fairer.  But  at  first  I 
thought  maybe  I  just  imagined  my  teeth  were 
twice  as  bright.  However,  when  a  friend  of  mine 
asked  me  what  made  my  teeth  shine  so,  I  was 
really  convinced  !  Did  I  give  him  a  selling  on 
Pepsodent !  The  proof  is  so  definite  we'd  never 
think  of  going  back  to  any  other  brand!" 


I 


BRAUTIGAM  TWINS  TEST 
AND  CONFIRM  THIS   FACT: 

NDEPENDENT  LABORATORY  TESTS 
FOUND  MO  OTHER  DENTIFRICE  THAT 

n 

COULD  MATCH  THE  HIGH  LUSTRE 
PRODUCED  BY  PEPSODENT...  BY 
ACTUAL  TEST,  PEPSODENT  PRODUCES 
A  LUSTRE  TWICE  AS  BRIGHT  AS 
THE  AVERAGE  OF  ALL  OTHER' 
LEADING    BRANDS   ' 


For  the  safety  of  your  smile  .  .  . 

use  Pepsodent  twico  a  day  . . . 

see  your  dentist  twice  a  year 
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EYES  TIRED 
IRRITATED 


?  RED? 

7 


SOOTHE  EYES  IN  SECONDS- 
SAFELY,   with    EYE-GENE 

— the  scientific  eye  lo- 
tion formulated  by  two 
eye  specialists! 

LOSE  THAT  BLOODSHOT  LOOK, 
TOO!  Redness  caused  by 
overwork,  irritation  or 
late  hours  vanishes  al- 
most immediately! —  (Its 
exclusive  ingredient 
mikes  EYE-GENE  so  ef- 
fective in  so  shortatime!) 

TRY  EYE-GENE  . .  .  Stainless. 
Inexpensive.  Sold  at  drug, 
department  &  100  stores. 


from 

□  over  use 

□  close  work 

□  late  nights 

□  glare 

D  dust     • 

□  wind 

□  hay  fever 
D  hang-over 


SPARE  TIME  MONEY! 

cmsms  inersinL 

|    Sell  Christmas  Cards  of  snperior  Artistry.  60     HH        t!    J 
GorKeorjB   Folders  with  name  for  SI  and  26    ttflYU  UAUC  f 
for  $1  line.  Also  America's  finest  box  assort-     Willi  IMPlE 
ments.  Special  cards  for  men  in  service.  Rash  reqaest  for  I 
■ample  box  on  approval  and   FREE  SAMPLES  of  imprinted 
cards.  Write  gnick  and  (ret  in  on  cash  bonus. 

NATIONAL  ART  STUDIOS,  Dept.  28 
Douglas  Bldg.,LosADgele9,Cal..orIUE.6thSt..CiPCuiDati.O 


-It  works 
while  you  walk 

Helps  \emov- 

asfer 


•  A  painful,  nagging  corn 
needn't  lay  you  up.  No  sir.'  As 
shown  in  the  diagrams,  this 
simple,  sensible  treatment 
works  while  you  walk. 

Blue- Jay  Corn  Plasters  cost 
very  little — only  a  few  cents  to 
treat    each    corn — at    all    drug  t 
and  toilet  goods  counters. 

*Stubborn  cases  may  require  more  than  one  application. 

BLUE -JAY 

BAUER  &  BLACK  CORN  PLASTERS 
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Because  You  Need  Me 

Continued  jrom  page  13 


but  somehow,  instead,  I  heard  myself 
being  perfectly  straight-forward  and 
serious.  Because  he  was  nice — he  was 
so  terribly  nice.  And  I  hadn't  for- 
gotten him,  at  all. 

You  know  about  the  Stage  Door 
Canteen,  don't  you?  It's  the  base- 
ment lounge  of  a  big  theater  just  off 
Broadway,  and  it's  the  favorite  and 
tremendously  successful  project  of 
the  actors  and  actresses,  writers,  and 
technicians  of  radio  and  the  stage. 
It's  open  seven  nights  a  week,  and 
any  man  in  the  uniform  of  the  United 
Nations  is  welcome  there.  We  serve 
food  and  coffee  and  soft  drinks,  and 
the  biggest  stars  in  America  come — 
sometimes  to  entertain  the  boys  and 
sometimes  just  to  work  in  the  kitchen 
or  wait  on  tables.  And  it's  all  per- 
fectly free.  No  soldier  or  sailor  has 
ever  spent  a  cent  of  money  in  the 
Stage  Door  Canteen. 

I'm  not  one  of  the  biggest  stars  in 
America — not  by  any  means — but  I  do 
my  share  at  the  Canteen.  Mostly,  I 
wait  on  tables,  although  other  times 
I  act  as  a  hostess,  dancing  with  the 
boys  and  making  them  feel  at  home. 
The  sweet  and  lovely  actress  who 
runs  the  Canteen  told  me,  when  she 
was  assigning  duties  to  everyone, 
"With  your  figure  and  your  blonde 
hair,  we'll  have  to  keep  you  out 
where  the  boys  can  see  you.  Let  the 
actors  and  stagehands  wash  dishes — 
your  job  will  be  to  build  up  morale." 

Which  was  nice  of  her,  but  I  didn't 
take  her  seriously  enough  to  shirk 
real  work  when  there  was  some  to  do. 

I  belong  to  the  radio  division,  and 
it  was  my  part  on  the  air  that  first 
seemed  to  impress  Private  Blakely. 
"You're  Marcia  Manners  on  the  air!" 
he'd  said,  that  first  time  we  danced, 
two  weeks  ago.  "What  d'you  know! 
Just  wait  until  I  write  and  tell  my 
mother — she  listens  to  you  every  day 
and  she  thinks  you're  swell  ...  I  do, 
too,  of  course,"  he  had  added  shyly. 

His  home  was  in  Iowa,  he  told  me, 
but  I  might  almost  have  known  it 
from  looking  at  him — that  and  the 
fact  that  he'd  been  born  on  a  farm 
and  lived  there  all  his  life  until  the 
Army  came  and  took  him  away.  He 
exactly  fitted  the  picture  that  comes 
into  your  mind  at  the  words  "farm 
boy" — big  and  friendly  and  honest 
and  unspoiled  and  .  .  .  decent. 

And  here  he  was  back  again,  look- 
ing at  me  with,  an  expression  that 
said  plainly  he'd  been  anticipating 
this  moment  for  the  two  weeks  be- 
tween his  last  leave  and  this  one. 
It  was  an  expression  that  sent  the 
blood  pounding  up  into  my  cheeks, 
because  it  said,  as  plain  as  spoken 
words,  "I  adore  you." 

That's  what  it  was — adoration. 
Something  so  simple  and  pure  and 
lovely  that  it  humbled  me  and  tied 
my  tongue,  making  it  impossible  for 
me  to  do  what  should  have  been  so 
easy — speak  the  single  sentence  that 
would  have  sent  him  away. 

"I'd  have  written,"  he  was  saying, 
"but — well,  I  didn't  know  your  ad- 
dress and  I'd  have  had  to  send  the 
letter  here  or  to  the  broadcasting 
company,  and  I  was  afraid  you  might 
not  get  it.  So  I  just  came  along,  hop- 
ing you'd  be  here  at  the  Canteen." 

This  is  ridiculous,  I  tried  to  say  to 
myself.  You're  imagining  things.  A 
boy  doesn't  meet  a  girl  once,  in  a 
noisy  place  like  this,  and  fall  in  love 


with  her.  He's  just  dazzled  because 
you're  an  actress,  and  because  he's 
heard  you  on  the  air.  And  besides, 
he's — he's  only  a  kid.  He  may  be  your 
age  as  far  as  years  go,  but  in  experi- 
ence of  the  world — well,  Lois  Neale, 
you  could  be  his  mother. 

All  this  I  said  to  myself,  and  it 
made  excellent  sense.  But  all  I  could 
say  to  him  was,  "I'm  glad  you  came. 
It's  nice  seeing  you  again." 

"I  was  thinking,"  he  said  carefully, 
"maybe  you  could  get  away  from 
here  and  we'd  go  somewhere  else — 
somewhere  we  could — well,  have 
something  to  eat  and  dance  a  little." 

It  would  have  been  cruel  to  remind 
him  that  right  here  in  the  Canteen 
was  more  food  than  either  of  us  could 
ever  eat,  and  one  of  the  most  famous 
bands  in  the  world  playing  if  we 
wanted  to  dance. 

"I  don't  know — "  I  said  doubtfully. 
"I'm  supposed  to  stay  here,  helping 
out,  until  midnight." 

"I'll  wait,"  he  announced.  Abrupt- 
ly, he  held  up  the  package.  "I  brought 
something  for  you,  but  I  guess  I  bet- 
ter not  give  it  to  you  here." 

He  smiled  again — what  in  the  world 
was  that  special,  heart-breaking  qual- 
ity in  his  smile? — and  retired  to  a 
corner  of  the  Canteen.  I  could  almost 
feel  him  watching  me  for  the  next 
hour  or  so,  before  he  presented  him- 
self again,  right  on  the  dot  of  mid- 
night. 

Oh,  I  tried  to  be  sensible.  I  really 
did.  I  said  as  we  left  the  Canteen  and 
emerged  on  the  street,  eerie  in  its 
unaccustomed  dim-out,  "I  ought  to 
be  going  straight  home  to  bed,  you 
know.  After  all,  I  am  a  working  girl." 

"But  tomorrow's  Saturday,"  he  said 
quickly,  "and  you  don't  broadcast  on 
Saturdays." 

"All  right,"  I  said,  laughing — and 
then,  trying  to  keep  the  conversation 
severely  impersonal,  "Do  you  have  a 
long  leave?" 

"Why — no,"  he  admitted.  "Not  so 
very.  Fact  is — it's  not  a  leave  at  all, 
just  a  pass.  I  have  to  be  back  in 
camp  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

"Eight  o'clock!  But  why  in  the 
world! — " 

"My  outfit's — leaving — in  a  day  or 
two.  So  this  looked  like  the  only 
chance  I'd  have  to  see  you  .  .  ."  Sud- 
denly he  looked  around  him,  at  the 
stone  and  concrete  towers  black 
against  the  night  sky,  and  he  cried, 
"Isn't  there  any  place  in  this  town 
we  can  be  quiet  and  just  talk?" 

We  were  just  passing  a  parked  cab. 
I  didn't  want  to  go  to  a  night  club, 
and  anyway  a  soldier's  pay  doesn't 
run  to  that  kind  of  entertainment. 
"Let's  take  this  taxi  up  to  the  park," 
I  said.     "It's   cool  there — and   quiet." 

It  was.  We  got  out  of  the  cab  at  the 
Sixth  Avenue  entrance  and  walked 
for  a  minute,  and  then  we  were  in  a 
long  tunnel  of  dusk  that  stretched 
from  one  dimmed-out  lamp  to  an- 
other. "It's  nice  here,"  he  said.  "It 
smells  like  the  country." 

That  wasn't  true,  of  course,  unless 
country  smells  include  the  fumes  of 
gasoline  and  hot  tar,  but  I  understood 
how  he  meant  it,  as  the  greatest  com- 
pliment he  could  pay  the  place.  Near 
one  of  the  lamps  was  a  bench,  provi- 
dentially empty,  and  we  sat  down 
there. 

"Here,"     he     said,     thrusting     the 
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package  at  me  and  grinning  boyishly, 
eagerly.   "Open  it." 

Inside  was  a  pin — a  large  orna- 
mental one  in  the  form  of  a  peacock 
with  a  wide  spreading  tail  all  studded 
with  red  and  blue  and  green  stones. 
It  was  garish,  laughable.  But  I  didn't 
want  to  laugh.  A  hard  lump  formed 
in  my  throat,  because  I  knew  it  was 
his  heart,  and  not  a  frumpery  piece 
of  gaudy  jewelry  at  all,  that  I  held 
in  my  hands. 

"It's — lovely!"  1  breathed,  and 
added  what  at  least  was  not  a  lie. 
"It's  the  nicest  present  I  ever  had." 

"Say!  You  really  like  it?"  He  was 
more  than  pleased.   He  was  delighted. 

"Oh,  very,  very  much!  But  George 
—you  shouldn't  have  done  this.  I 
don't — " 

"Wait."  He  made  a  quick  move- 
ment, as  if  he'd  wanted  to  lay  his 
hand  on  mine,  but  didn't  quite  dare. 
"I  know  I'm  sort  of  rushing  things. 
Here  we've  only  known  each  other 
a  little  while — this  is  only  the  sec- 
ond time  we've  talked  to  each  other. 
And  I  don't  expect  you  to — feel  about 
me  the  way  I  feel  about  you.  I  know 
that  girls  are  different.  It  takes  time, 
with  them.  All  I  wanted  was  for  you 
not  to  forget  about  me.  Until  I  come 
back." 

'PHE  lump  in  my  throat  was  still 
■  there,  making  it  difficult  for  me  to 
talk.  I  began,  "George — please.  It's 
sweet — and  you  make  me  terribly, 
terribly  proud — but  you  mustn't.  It 
isn't  fair  to  you — " 

"Don't  worry  about  me,"  he  said 
seriously,  and  went  on  with  an  air 
of  calm  wisdom,  "I  know  what  I'm 
doing.  I've  never — been  in  love — 
with  any  girl  before,  but  I  was  al- 
ways sure  that  when  I  saw  the  right 
one  I'd  know  her  right  away.  I — I 
guess  you  know  a  lot  of  men,  and 
maybe  there's  somebody  you  like  a 
lot  more  than  you  like  me — "  It 
was  harder  for  him  to  say  this,  but 
he  went  doggedly  on.  "That  doesn't 
make  any  difference.  If  I  was  going 
to  be  here,  where  I  can  see  you  all 
the  time,  I  wouldn't  say  all  this 
I'd  ask  you  for  dates  and  just  do  my 
best  to  cut  out  all  the  other  fellows 
you  know.  And  if  I  couldn't — if  you 
still  like  one  of  them  better  than  me 
—well,  that'd  be  that,  I'd  have  had 
my  chance.  But  with  things  the  way 
they  are — " 

"George!"  This  time  it  was  I  who 
put  my  hand  on  his.  "Please  stop. 
I  do  like  you,  a  very  great  deal.  I 
wish  we  could  go  out  together — go 
dancing,  and  walking  up  the  Avenue, 
and  to  movies — having  fun.  But  even 
if  you  weren't  going  away  we 
couldn't.  We  probably  never  even 
would  have  met,  if  it  weren't  for  the 
war.  I'm  an  actress,  and  I  belong  in 
New  York  just  as  much  as — as  much 
as  the  Empire  State  Building  does. 
You  belong — back  home.  You  wouldn't 
be  happy  here,  and  I  wouldn't  be 
happy  there." 

It  sounded  unconvincing  as  1  said 
it,  and  he  wasn't  taken  in.  "You're 
trying  to  let  me  down  easy,"  he  said. 
"But  don't  worry.  I  know  how  you 
feel,  all  right.  You  aren't  in  love 
with  me,  and  like  I  said  before,  I 
wouldn't  expect  you  to  be,  on  such 
short  acquaintance.  All  I  want  to 
be  sure  of  is  that  you  won't  forget  me." 

Laughter  fought  with  my  tears. 
"That's  one  thing  you  can  be  very  sure 
of,  George." 

"And  it'll  be  okay  if  I  write  to 
you?"  he  hurried  on.  "And  you'll 
write  to  me  sometimes?" 


CONSTANCE    LUFT    HUHN 

Head  of  the  House  of  Tongee 


"Satin-Finish,  has  all  you've  longed  for  in 
a  lipstick/'  says   Constance  Luft   Huhn 

"A  lipstick  that  won't  melt  and  run  during  the  summer?  ...  Yes!  Each  of 
langee's  new  SATIN-FINISH  Lipsticks  will  keep  your  lips  perfectly  and 
exquisitely  groomed  through  the  hottest  weather. 

"Tangee's  SATIN-FINISH  Lipsticks  are  perfectly  balanced. ..not  too  moist, 
yet  nof  foo  dry.  Once  applied,  your  favorite  Tangee  shade  clings  to  your 
lips  for  hours  and  hours  —  gives  your  lips  the  softer,  glossier  loveliness 
you've  always  longed  for.  I  recommend  that  you  settle  your  summer  make- 
up problem  with  one  of  Tangee's  SATIN-FINISH  Lipsticks,  its  matching 
rouge   and  your  correct  shade  of  Tangee's  unpowdery  Face  Powder." 


Tim 


TANGEE    MEDIUM-RED  TANGEE  THEATRICAL  RED  ..  ."The  Brilliant 

warm,   clear  shade.   Not  too   dark,   not   too  Scarlet  Lipstick  Shade".  .  .  always  flattering, 
liqht  .  .  .  iust  riqht. 

TANGEE    NATURAL  ..  ."Beauty  for  Duty"— 

TANGEE   RED-RED  ..  ."Rarest,   Loveliest   Red  conservative  make-up  for  women  in  uniform, 

of  Them  All,"  harmonizes  perfectly  with   all  Orange  in  the  stick,   it  changes  to  produce 

fashion  colors.  your  own  most  becoming  shade  of  blush  rose. 
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What  a  relief!  Dainty,  easy  to  use, 
Holly-Pax  is  invisible— a  tiny,  all- 
cotton  tampon  (note  illustration)  requiring  no  appli- 
cator. No  bunchy  pads,  no  disposal  problem  either. 
Furthermore,  you  can  carry  a  full  supply  of  these 
dependable,  individually  cellophane -sealed  tampons 
hidden  in  your  purse. 


0 


HOLLY-PAX  INEXPENSIVE 


Its  patented  method  of  low-cost 
manufacture  brings  you  economical 
internal  protection.  Ask  for  Holly-Pax  by  name  ar 
any  drug,  department,  or  ten -cent  store.  Only  20c 
for  12.  Purse-size  box,  10c.  Large  cabinet  package,  59c. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  "New  Facts  You  Should 
Know  About  Monthly  Hygiene."  Holly-Pax,  Box  H-6 
Palms  Station,  Hollywood,  California. 
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CHRISTMAS  CARDS 
SO  F0R 


ssortments    of   Christmas    Ca , 

I  Gift  Wrappings,  others.  Get  Sampleson  approval. 
WALTHAM  ART  PUBLISHERS,  Dept.  580 
I  160  N.  Washington  Street        Boston,  Mass. 


QUICK  RELIEF 

SUMMER 
TEETHING 


EXPERIENCED  Mothers  know 
that  summer  teething  must  not 
be  trifled  with — that  summer  up- 
sets due  to  teething  may  seriously 
interfere  with  Baby's  progress. 

Relieve    your    Baby's     teething 

Sains  this  summer  by  rubbing  on 
>r.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion  —  the 
actual  prescription  of  a  famous 
Baby  specialist.  It  is  effective  and 
economical,  and  has  been  used 
and  recommended  by  millions  of 
Mothers.    Your    druggist   has    it. 


DR.  HAND'S 

TEETHING    LOTION 
Just  rub  it  on  the  gums 

Buy  it  from  your  druggist  today 


"Of  course." 

"It'd  be  swell  if  you  would.  It'd — 
It's  like  this.  Just  having  somebody 
back  here — somebody  to  hang  on  to. 
.  .  .  I  don't  know,  it's  hard  to  explain. 
There's  my  father  and  kid  brother  at 
home,  of  course,  but  somehow  they're 
not  what  I  mean.  .  .  ." 

"You  don't  have  to  explain,  George. 
I  understand."  And  I  did.  I'd  sud- 
denly seen,  in  my  mind,  a  picture  of 
him  standing  by  when  mail  was  given 
out,  watching,  waiting  .  .  .  finally 
getting  only  one  letter,  from  his 
father  or  brother.  I  wouldn't  let 
that  happen  to  him,  I  thought.  No 
matter  what  the  consequences  might 
be  in  the  future. 

And  I  thought — later,  when  this  war 
was  over  and  he  came  home,  that 
would  be  time  enough  to  tell  him  I 
didn't  love  him,  never  could  love  him. 
Right  now  he  had  to  have  "somebody 
to  hang  on  to."  I  was  glad,  and  very 
proud,  that  it  should  be  me.  Aloud 
I  said: 

"It's  very  late,  George,  and  I  must 
go  home.  You  have  to  leave  too,  or 
you  won't  get  back  to  camp  in  time 
to  get  any  sleep." 

"Sleep!"  He  laughed.  "I  don't  need 
any — I'll  doze  in  the  milk-train." 

"Well — "  I  glanced  at  my  wrist 
watch.  "What  time  does  your  milk- 
train  leave?" 

"Three  o'clock." 

"Then  we'll  stay  here  another  hour, 
and  you  can  take  me  home  in  a  cab 
and  then  go  on  in  it  to  the  station." 
I  couldn't  bear  the  thought  of  him 
sitting  in  the  dreary  early-morning 
desert  of  that  station,  alone,  waiting 
for  the  train  to  leave. 

So  for  an  hour  we  sat  there  on  the 
bench,  talking.  What  did  we  talk 
about?  Nothing  very  important,  I 
suppose.  He  told  me  about  the  farm 
where  he  was  born,  and  about  his 
dead  mother,  and  how  he'd  studied 
at  the  State  Agricultural  College;  and 
I  sketched  in  an  account  of  myself — 
New  York  childhood,  a  walk-on  in  a 
Broadway  play,  a  better  part  in  an- 
other, radio. 

When  the  hour  was  nearly  up  I  said, 
because  I  knew  this  was  what  ^e 
wanted  and  had  not  dared  to  ask, 
"Wouldn't  you  like  to  kiss  me, 
George?" 

"Ohhh  .  .  ."  he  said.    "Sure." 

It  was  awkward,  that  kiss,  and 
young,  but  it  was  also  very  tender. 
It  did  not  make  the  blood  run  any  the' 
faster  in  my  veins.  All  I  felt  was 
sadness  and  a  tremendous  wish  that 
some    day    this    boy    might    find    the 


girl    who    would    return    that    ten-  I 
derness. 

We  walked  back  to  the  street  almost 
in  silence,  and  in  silence  found  a  cab 
and  drove  to  my  apartment  house  on  I 
Lexington  Avenue.     George   tried  to  j 
get  out  of  the  cab  when  it  stopped,  j 
but  I  said  quickly,  "Don't  bother." 

The  apartment-house  doorman,  who 
had  started  toward  us,  turned  and 
went  back  when  he  saw  I  had  an  es- 
cort, and  I  breathed  more  freely. 
"Good-by,  George  dear,"  I  said. 
"Write  as  soon  as  you're  settled,  and 
I'll  answer.    You've  got  the  address?" 

"Oh — yes,  that's  right."  He  pro- 
duced a  pencil  and  slip  of  paper  and 
jotted  it  down — glad,  I  thought,  to 
have  something  to  do  to  bridge  the 
gap   of  farewells.    "Good-by." 

I  leaned  toward  him  and  kissed 
him  once  more,  not  caring  whether 
or  not  the  doorman  was  watching, 
and  then  there  was  the  slam  of  the 
taxi's  door  and  its  tail  light  dwindled 
away  down  the  street. 

"Good  evening,  Mrs.  Agnew,"  the 
doorman  said  as  I  passed  him  on  my 
way  inside,  and  I  answered,  "Good 
evening,  Tom,"  very  calmly,  because 
now  of  course  it  did  not  matter  if  he 
called  me  that. 

I  went  up  in  the  elevator,  unlocked 
the  door  of  my  apartment,  and  went 
inside  without  switching  on  the  light. 
It  was  so  high  up  in  the  building  I 
wasn't  supposed  to  have  a  light  any- 
way, because  of  the  dim-out,  but  even 
if  that  hadn't  been  the  case  I  wouldn't 
have  wanted  one.  I  didn't  want  to 
see  the  empty  look  that  was  always 
in  that  apartment  these  days.  I  had 
kept  Lane's  pipe  stand  on  the  end 
table,  and  his  hats  and  overcoat  were 
still  in  the  closet,  but  these  reminders 
of  him  didn't  always  seem  to  help. 

For  a  minute,  before  going  to  bed, 
I  stood  by  the  window.  It  faced  west 
— toward  New  Jersey  and  Fort  Dix, 
where  Lane  was.  When  Lane  came 
to  New  York  on  leave  I  would  be 
there  to  meet  him,  to  kiss  him  and  be 
in  his  arms.  Lane  had,  every  minute 
of  the  day  or  night,  "somebody  to 
hang  on  to." 

I  probably  wouldn't  tell  him  about 
Private  George  Blakely — not  because 
he  wouldn't  understand;  I  was  sure 
he  would — but  because  it  wouldn't 
be  fair  to  George.  But  whether  I  told 
him  or  not,  I  was  glad  George  had 
somebody  too,  now,  at  least  for  the 
duration.  I  was  glad  it  hadn't  oc- 
curred to  him,  the  dear  innocent,  to 
think  that  all  actresses  are  called 
"Miss,"  whether  they're  married  or  not. 


John  B.  Hughes,  Mutual' s  West  Coast  news  commentator,  receives  the 
"True  Friend  of  China"  award  from  Mrs.  Wellington  Koo,  wife  of 
Great  Britain's   Chinese   Ambassador.   That's   Dave   Driscoll  at  left. 
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Facing  the  Music 

Continued  from  page  10 

was  born  in  Buenos  Aires  of  English 
parents,  in  1916.  His  father  was  a 
rancher  and  his  mother  a  noted  con- 
cert singer.  Music  didn't  play  an 
important  part  in  his  life  until  he 
was  fifteen.  Then  came  years  of  hard 
work.  He  sang,  as  he  describes  it, 
in  joints,  followed  by  a  sustaining 
program  at  KHJ  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
acted  and  sang  in  some  Western  mov- 
ies. Not  content  with  merely  radio 
and  acting,  Dick  tried  his  talents 
at  song  writing.  But  he  left  all  this 
behind  when  he  joined  Harry  James 
as  featured  singer.  He  sang  with 
James'  band  for  three  years,  thought 
of  forming  his  own  band,  but  joined 
Benny  Goodman's  band  instead.  From 
present  indications,  Dick's  voice  will 
be  a  feature  of  the  Goodman  or- 
ganization for  a  long  time  to  come. 
He  is  married  to  former  showgirl 
Joanne  Marshall  and  is  expecting  a 
blessed  event. 

*  *         * 

John  Clark,  featured  vocalist  in  Don 
Reid's  band,  has  married  the  blonde 
former  Ziegfeld  showgirl  Dian  Man- 
ners and  Dian  has  turned  press  agent 
ballyhooing  her  singing  husband. 

*  *         * 

Sammy  Kaye's  girl  singer,  first  the 
swing  and  sway  maestro  has  ever  had, 
is     17-year-old    Nancy    Norman     of 

Hollywood. 

*  #         * 

A  fair  helping  of  luck  coupled  with 
CBS  short  wave  facilities  gave  Pri- 
vates Eddy  McLeold  and  Bern  Gal- 
vin  a  bit  of  news  they  had  been  wait- 
ing for  ever  since  January.  The  two 
army  men  submitted  a  song  to  Song 
Hit  Guild,  an  organization  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  promotion  of  song 
material  by  novice  composers.  In  May, 
the  song,  "Strangers  in  the  Dark"  was 
accepted  for  publication.  But  at- 
tempts to  find  the  writers  were  un- 
successful. The  War  Department  was 
unable  to  reveal  where  these  two 
men  were  stationed. 

But  last  month  the  song  was  pre- 
miered on  Major  Bowes'  program 
and  this  broadcast  was  short  waved 
to    our    armed    forces    stationed    the 

world  over. 

*  *         * 

Lionel  Hampton,  the  vibraharpist 
star  and  bandleader,  is  setting  a  trend 
which  may  have  a  startling  effect  on 
dance  band  technique  for  broadcast- 
ing. Lionel  believes  that  when  you 
get  going  on  a  good  tune  and  the 
band  sounds  right,  there's  no  need 
to  stop  after  the  conventional  three- 
minute  period.  The  Hampton  theme 
song,  "Flying  Home,"  often  goes  on 
for  fifteen  minutes,  with  each  mem- 
ber of  the  band  taking  a  solo,  accord- 
ing to  the  mood  of  the  moment.  Artie 
Shaw  once  tried  this  idea  out,  devot- 
ing a  whole  15-minute  program  to  an 
interpretation  of  one  song. 

*  *  * 

If  you  want  to  have  a  record  of 
Radio  Mirror's  Song  Hit  of  the  Month, 
"The  Devil  Sat  Down  and  Cried,"  you 
can  get  the  Decca  recording,  No.  8600, 
of  Erskine  Butterfield  and  one  by 
Harry  James  on  Columbia  No.  36466 
— both  swell  arrangements  of  this  new 
hit  tune. 

Jerry  Wald — The  Jersey   Bounce 

VOUNG    Jerry    Wald,    24-year-old 
*-    clarinet-playing  leader,  who  toots 
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Ealore.  "Super  Value  Victory  Line".  20 
50  for  $1.  to  25  for  $1.25.  Name  imprinted.  Sell  Nat 
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LET  ARTHUR   MURRAY  SHOW  YOU 

THE  LATEST  DANCE  STEPS 


Arthur  Murray — the  world  famous 
dancer — reduces  all  dancing  to  one 
step.  Master  this  step  and  variations 
like  the  Rumba,  Conga  are  simple. 
His  wonderfully  simple  method  is  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in  the  new 
ARTHUR  MURRAY'S  DANCE  BOOK. 
Here  are  over  30  photographs  and 
diagrams  that  show  you  exactly  how 


to  do  the  Waltz,  Fox  Trot,  Rhumba, 
La  Conga,  Tango,  Collegiate  Dip,  Shag 
and  Lindy  Hop  and  other  popular 
dances.  And  the  price  of  the  ARTHUR 
MURRAY'S  DANCE  BOOK  is  amaz- 
ingly small — only  25c  and  we  pay  the 
postage.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 
BARTHOLOMEW  HOUSE,  INC.,  RM  -9, 
205  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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MENTHOLATUM      "V 

onSUNBURN 

•  Ever  think  how  delightful  a  little 
snow  would  feel  on  a  hot  day?  That's 
the  way  cooling,  soothing  Mentholatum 
feels  when  you  apply  it  to  sunburn. 
Mentholatum  also  gives  wonderful  help 
in  promoting  more  rapid  healing  of  the 
injured  skin.  30c  and  60c  sizes. 


MENTHOLATUM 
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Show  amazing  .Personal  Christmas  Cards.  Smart  new 
designs.  Low  prices.  Also  lovely  **Prize"  21-folder 
Christmas  Assortment.  New,  novel.  Top-notch  $1 
seller.  You  make  up  to  BOc  profit.  Extra  bonus.  11 
popular  assortments.  Quick  money-makers.  Expe- 
rience not  needed. Get  samples  on  approval  NOW. 
CHILTON  GREETINGS.  147  Essex  St..  0eDt.23-R  Boston.  Mass. 


50  for  * 

WITH   NAME 
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DIAMOND   RINGS 


Just  to  get  acquainted  we  will  send  you  smart  new  yellow  gold 
plate  engagement  ring  or  wedding  ring.  Rotnanee  design  engage- 
ment ring  set  with  flashing,  simulated  diamond  solitaire  with  six 
side  stones.  Wedding  ring  has  band  of  brilliants  set  in  exquisite 
Honeymoon  Design  mounting.  Either  ring  only  $1.00  or  both  for 
$1.79.  SEND  NO  MONEY  with  order,  just  namt  *nd  ring  size* 
Wear  ring  10  days  on  money-back  guarantee.  Rush  order  nowl 
EMPIRE  DIAMOND  CO.,  Dept.  987M  Jefferson,  «owo 


SITKOUX 

a  CLEANSING  TISSUES 


SOFTER  Say  "Sit-True" 
for  tissues  that  are  as  «oft  as  a 
kiss  on  the  cheek. 

STRONGER  As  strong  as 

a  man's  fond  embrace.  Sitroux 

^  is  made  from  pure  cellulose. 

MORE  ABSORBENT 

Drinks  in  moisture.  Ideal  for 
beauty  care  and  a  thousand 
and  one  uses  everywhere. 
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his  musical  licorice  stick  in  the  big 
league  traditions  set  by  Artie  Shaw 
and  Benny  Goodman,  is  a  notable  ex- 
ception to  the  Tin  Pan  Alley  rule 
that  a  rising  new  bandleader  must 
have  first  scored  as  a  solo  instrumen- 
talist with  some  established  orchestra, 
before  he  can  wave  his  own  baton. 
New  Jersey's  Jerry  Wald — a  rugged 
rhythmic  individualist — never  played 
for  any  big-time  orchestra  and  doesn't 
think  this  lack  of  experience  has  han- 
dicapped him  in  the  swing  sweep- 
stakes. 

"I've  been  sort  of  on  my  own  ever 
since  I  had  a  high  school  dance  band," 
Jerry  says,  "and  through  records 
and  the  radio  I've  studied  the  styles 
of  all  the  top  men." 

However,  the  dark-haired,  brown- 
eyed,  and  slender  bandsman  candidly 
admits  that  several  lucky  breaks  have 
helped  him  knock  on  the  door  to 
fame.  Without  these  fateful  events 
Jerry  Wald's  band  might  not  be  cur- 
rently chalking  up  attendance  records 
in  New  York's  Hotel  Lincoln  and 
broadcasting  several  times  weekly 
over  MBS  and  CBS.  So  well  has 
Wald  clicked  that  his  contract  there 
has  been  renewed  until  October. 

THE  first  break  came  when  the  Gen- 
eral Amusement  Corporation,  one 
of  the  three  big  dance  band  booking 
offices,  felt  the  lack  of  a  clarinet- 
playing  leader  on  its  roster.  Benny 
Goodman  and  Artie  Shaw  were  man- 
aged by  rival  firms.  A  quick  survey 
of  the  field  revealed  that  clarinet- 
playing  leaders  were  not  so  easy  to 
develop.  Jerry  was  then  playing  in 
one  of  Child's  restaurants  on  Broad- 
way. The  bookers  liked  Wald  but 
were  not  impressed  with  his  band. 
So  they  shipped  Jerry  to  California 
where  a  promising  college  outfit  had 
been  discovered  by  their  scouts,  and 
told  him  to  pilot  the  collegians.  Jerry 
readily  accepted  their  offer  because 
he  wasn't  satisfied  with  his  own 
band  and  jumped  at  the  opportunity 
to  get  another. 

"The  band  I  had  then  was  a 
'mickey  mouse'  bunch  and  we  had  to 
play  that  stuff  because  the  people 
financing  me  wanted  it  that  way," 
Jerry  says. 

Jerry  was  born  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  the  only  child  of  a  family  of 
moderate  means.  His  father  was  the 
owner  of  a  laundry.  When  the  boy 
was  eight  he  went  to  a  vaudeville 
show,  heard  saxophonist  Rudy  Wei- 
doft  (Rudy  Vallee's  hero)  and  was 
so  intrigued  that  he  pestered  his 
father  until  he  got  his  own  saxo- 
phone. He  practiced  diligently  and 
two  years  later  was  a  local  child 
prodigy,  with  a  few  broadcasts  over 
WOR  already  under  his  youthful  belt. 

So  good  was  Jerry's  Weequahic 
High  School  dance  band  that  the  boys 
were  soon  playing  outside  engage- 
ments. After  graduation  Jerry  took 
the  money  he  had  accumulated  from 
these  jobs  and  headed  for  the  west 
coast.  He  played  out  there  in  a  few 
small  units,  got  homesick,  and  came 
east,  determined  to  organize  his  first 
professional  band.  But  it  takes  capi- 
tal to  launch  a  dance  band  and  Jerry 
had  to  find  an  "angel."  Unfortu- 
nately, Jerry  and  his  investor  had 
different  ideas  about  how  music  should 
be  played  and  it  wasn't  until 
Jerry  and  the  big-time  booking  of- 
fice worked  out  a  mutually  beneficial 
deal  that  he  really  became  happy 
about  his  future. 

Jerry's    16-piece    band    is    an    out- 


growth of  a  Los  Angeles  college  band. 
He  went  out  there  to  reorganize  them. 
They  had  a  shakedown  trip  east, 
caused  talk  in  the  trade  when  they 
played  in  New  York's  Roseland  ball- 
room, and  got  the  Lincoln  Hotel  spot 
this  Spring,  winning  out  over  some 
better-known  rivals.  The  band  has 
a  sure,  steady  beat,  emphasizes 
Wald's  clarinet  stick-work,  and  the 
sure-fire  singing  of  attractive  Anita 
Boyer.  She's  an  auburn-haired  vo- 
calist who  used  to  sing  with  Tommy 
Dorsey,  Artie  Shaw,  Leo  Reisman, 
and   her   ex-husband,    Dick   Barrie. 

Wald  strives  to  play  above-average 
tunes;  has  a  penchant  for  Jerome 
Kern  and  George  Gershwin  songs.  He 
snubs  new  tunes  that  he  is  urged  to 
play  simply  because  broadcasting 
big  guns  have  already  aired  them. 

"If  I  don't  like  a  song  it  doesn't  go 
in  the  books,"  he  says.  This  discrimi- 
nating attitude  makes  it  tough  on  the 
song-pluggers  who  offer  him  their 
wares. 

Though  Jerry  is  proud  of  the  com- 
parisons drawn  between  his  playing 
and  Artie  Shaw's,  he  vigorously  de- 
nies the  rumor  that  his  arrange- 
ments are  based  on  Artie's  old  ones. 

"That  rumor  came  about  in  this 
fashion,"  Jerry  explains.  "Artie 
heard  me  when  I  played  in  Child's. 
Evidently  he  liked  my  music  because 
he  gave  me  eight  of  his  old  arrange- 
ments, including  his  famous  'Begin 
the  Beguine'  and  'Carioca'  to  help 
me  get  started.  Naturally,  I  haven't 
used  them  since  I've  attained  a  bit 
of  recognition,  but  I'll  always  be 
grateful  for  Artie's  generosity." 

Jerry  is  3-A  in  the  draft  because  he 
supports  his  sick  father  and  mother. 
Single,  he  lives  alone  and  likes  it, 
insists  he  hasn't  got  time  to  get  seri- 
ous with  any  girl. 

"That  will  have  to  wait  until  I  click 
in  a  big  way." 


Due  to  the  shellac  priority  and 
resultant  phonograph  record 
shortage,  the  disk  makers  have 
stopped  distributing  records  for 
review  purposes.  Therefore 
Facing  the  Music  is  forced  to 
discontinue  its  monthly  record 
review  column  for  the  duration. 


"We'd  like  to  see  a  picture  of 
Benny  Goodman's  new  singer,"  you 
wrote.  And  here  he  is — Dick  Haymes. 
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What's  New  From 
Coast  to  Coast 

Continued  from  page  7 

And  that  explains  why  you  don't 
hear  the  voices  of  John  Mclntire  or 
Jeanette  Nolan  on  the  air  any  long- 
er— and  why  you  may  never  hear 
them  there  again.  The  homesteading 
Mclntires  have  returned  to  Montana, 

and  this  time  they  hope  to  stay. 

*  *         * 

NASHVILLE,  Tenn.— Do  you  know 
what  the  Talking  Blues  are?  The 
chances  are  you  don't,  unless  you've 
listened  to  Robert  Lunn  on  the  WSM 
Grand  Ole  Opry,  because  they're  his 
specialty. 

The  Talking  Blues  are  a  completely 
different  kind  of  entertainment — 
half  singing,  half  talking,  with  a  strong 
flavoring  of  comedy.  Robert  Lunn 
writes  the  verses  himself,  delivers 
them  to  his  own  accompaniment  on 
the  guitar,  and  captivates  everyone 
who  hears  him.  As  for  the  verses, 
they  tell  about  practically  anvthin^-  - 
current  events,  history,  legend — and 
at  times  they  run  on  and  on  and  on. 

Robert's  career  started  eleven  years 
ago  when  he  was  a  bell  hop  in  Nash- 
ville's Hotel  Hermitage.  In  those 
days  he  strummed  the  guitar  and 
sang  the  Talking  Blues  mostly  for 
fun,  but  his  unusual  talent  attracted 
the  attention  of  George  Dewey  Hay, 
the  Grand  Ole  Opry's  Solemn  Old 
Judge,  and  almost  before  Robert  knew 
what  was  happening  he  was  one  of 
the  Opry's  star  attractions.  Besides 
WSM,  he  has  been  on  stations  KWTA 
and  WCHS,  and  has  made  personal 
appearance  tours  that  have  taken  him 
into  twenty  states. 

He's  married,  very  happily,  and  has 
two  children,  a  boy  nine  years  old  and 
a  girl  six.  In  between  Opry  broad- 
casts, Robert  is  part  of  the  Grand  Ole 
Opry  tent  show  that  is  touring  Army 

camps  in  the  South. 

*  *         * 

CHICAGO— One  way  to  travel  and 
see  the  country  is  to  become  a  radio 
performer — at  least,  that's  been  the 
experience  of  Don  White,  who  is  heard 
on  stations  WIND  and  WJJD  as  an 
important  part  of  the  cast  of  the 
Breakfast  Frolic  and  the  Supper  Time 
Frolic. 

Don  was  born  Walden  Whytsell  in  a 
one-room  log  cabin  near  Wolf  Creek, 
West  Virginia.  That  was  in  1909.  He 
grew  up  in  the  West  Virginia  hill 
country,  working  at  odd  jobs  and  go- 
ing to  school.  But  he  always  liked  to 
sing,  and  in  1930  he  went  to  Charles- 
ton, West  Virginia,  and  managed  to 
get  a  job  on  a  radio  station  there  as 
one  of  a  troup  called  The  Hawaiian 
Troubadours.  It  didn't  bother  either 
Don  or  the  station  management  that 
he'd  never  been  anywhere  near  Ha- 
waii. 

That  was  the  start  of  a  radio  career 
that  took  Don  all  over  Ohio,  into 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Washington,  D.  C.  At  WBT,  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  he  was  one  of  the 
famed  Briar-Hopper  Boys,  and  at 
WLW,  Cincinnati,  he  was  one  of  the 
Carolina  Boys  and  also  one  of  the 
Smiling  Cowboys.  He  came  to  WJJD- 
WIND  in  the  fall  of  1941  from  station 
KFAB,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

With  all  that  experience  behind 
him,  you'd  expect  Don  to  be  versatile, 
and  you'd  be  right.  He  plays  the  Ha- 
waiian and  Spanish  guitars,  mando- 
lin, tenor  banjo,  and  violin  (which 
he  prefers  to  call  a  fiddle).    He  sings, 
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SEAL-COTE 

Sensational  New  Aid  To 

LONGER  NAILS 

•  SEAL-COTE  is  amazing!  A  thin 
coat  applied  daily  over  your  polish 
quickly  forms  a  crystal-hard,  micro- 
scopically-thin transparent  film  that 
gives  protection  to  nails.  Seal-Cote 
also  protects  polish  from  chipping 
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Seal-Cote  Co.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 
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either  alone  or  in  duets  or  trios;  and 
he  plays  a  comedy  character  known 
as  Pappy  Whackenbush.  And  to 
round  out  the  picture  he  writes  songs 

and   gets   them   published. 

*  *  * 

Gone  are  the  days  .when  young  peo- 
ple thought  only  of  spending  their 
money  and  having  a  good  time. 
Radio's  starlets  have  their  good  times, 
but  most  of  them  have  a  thought  for 
the  future,  too.  Pretty  Sammie  Hill, 
who  plays  Carol  in  Bright  Horizon,  is 
running  a  financial  partnership  with 
her  father,  joining  him  in  buying  a 
house  for  her  family  in  Memphis.  Be- 
sides this,  she  invested  her  1941  sur- 
plus income  in  War  Bonds,  and  al- 
ways carries  a  War  Stamp  book  in  her 
purse.  She  says  she  loves  to  save 
pennies  to  buy  the  stamps  with. 

Joan  Banks  and  her  husband,  Frank 
Lovejoy,  are  buying  a  house  in  Con- 
necticut, with  a  couple  of  acres  of 
ground  to  go  with  it.  They  too  buy 
War  Bonds,  of  course,  and  carry  two 
straight  life  insurance  policies  to  pro- 
tect each  other  and  their  home.  And 
blonde  Pat  Ryan  divides  her  savings 
between  War  Bonds  and  a  $26,000 
annuity  policy.  Obviously,  today's 
young  stars  are  determined  not  to 
look  back  some  day  and  wish  they'd 

saved  their  money  while  they  had  it. 

*  *  * 

If  it's  chuckles  you  want,  recom- 
mended reading  is  "Past  Imperfect" 
by  Ilka  Chase.  Radio's  witty  mistress 
of  ceremonies  proves  in  it  that  she 
isn't  above  poking  a  little  fun  at 
broadcasting,  the  movies,  and  even 
some  very  famous  people. 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C— When  the 
Southern  Sons  staged  their  big  birth- 
day party  at  the  Charlotte  Armory 
last  month,  they  were  all  of  three 
years  old — as  a  group,  of  course,  not 
individually.  This  singing  quintet's 
brief  existence,  however,  is  a  poor  in- 
dication of  its  popularity,  for  the 
music  of  the  five  blended  Negro  voices 
has  taken  the  Southeast  by  storm. 

Three  years  ago  the  Southern  Sons 


were  just  five  Doys  singing  in  and 
around  New  York.  They  met,  be- 
came friendly,  and  started  singing 
together  instead  of  separately.  "Then," 
says  Howard  Wilson,  now  secretary 
of  the  group,  "we  hit  one  tune,  hit  an- 
other, and  pretty  soon  found  out  our 
voices  blended." 

The  Sons  are  under  the  leadership 
of  William  Landford,  former  top  tenor 
of  the  famous  Golden  Gate  Quartet, 
which  also  got  its  start  at  Charlotte's 
station  WBT.  Landford's  experience 
on  CBS  and  NBC,  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
the  Cafe  Society  night  club,  and  the 
New  York  World's  Fair  has  given  him 
a  rich  musical  background  and  the 
ability  to  build  up  a  repertoire  of 
Negro  folk  songs,  spirituals,  ballads, 
and  popular  tunes  of  the  type  best 
fitted  for  his  group. 

After  the  Southern  Sons  decided  to 
operate  as  a  quintet  they  left  New 
York  and  spent  some  time  in  Balti- 
more, singing  on  WBAL.  Then  they 
did  a  stint  in  Richmond  and  Ports- 
mouth, Virginia,  before  coming  to 
Charlotte  and  WBT.  Their  first  pro- 
gram was  scheduled  early  in  the 
morning,  twice  a  week — but  three 
weeks  hadn't  gone  by  before  the  lis- 
tening audience  rose  in  its  wrath  and 
insisted  that  the  station  put  them  on 
the  air  every  single  week-day.  Their 
fan-mail  is  testimony  of  their  success, 
and  oddly  enough,  a  good  part  of  it 
comes  in  the  form  of  special  delivery 
letters  and  telegrams. 

One  of  the  high  spots  in  their  mail 
was  a  letter  received  not  long  ago 
from  a  Charlotte  woman.  She  said 
that  her  life  had  been  made  unhappy 
by  her  husband's  craving  for  liquor 
and  his  refusal  to  work.  One  after- 
noon he  had  tuned  in  the  Southern 
Sons,  just  by  chance,  and  heard  them 
sing  "Traveling  Shoes."  He  was  so 
touched  that  he  converted  himself, 
then  and  there — stopped  drinking, 
began  going  to  church,  and  got  him- 
self a  job.  The  boys  believe  that  this 
man  has  paid  them  the  biggest  com- 
pliment they  could  possibly  get. 


FASHION  FROCKS,  INC. 
Desk  43039  Cincinnati,   Ohio 


The  Southern  Sons,  Negro  quintet  heard  on  station  WBT  in  Char- 
lotte, N.  C,  just  finished  the  third  year  of  their  association 
as  a  singing  group — and  it  was  a  very  happy  anniversary  indeed! 
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Your  Chance  To  Read 

NORTHERN  NURSE 

Great  Current  Best  Seller 

Now  you  can  read  Elliott  Merrick's  current  best 
seller  "Northern  Nurse"  in  vivid  streamlined  form. 
Here's  your  opportunity  to  read  this  great  novel  of  a 
courageous  woman  nurse  who  was  a  real  fighter  and 
happy  only  when  she  was  where  the  going  was  toughest. 
You'll  thrill  to  the  devil-may-care  love  of  life  that 
Kay  Austen  possessed,  you'll  respond  to  her  unflinching 
bravery  and  self  sacrifice  in  war-time  nursing.  Begin 
this  heroic  novel  today.  Everyone  is  talking  about  it. 
Streamlined  for  convenient  reading,  it's  in  the  August 
issue  of  the  pocket-sized   publication  for  women— 
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PICTURE 
RING  48< 

Exquisite  PictareRin^— madefrom  anyphpto. 
Sample  Ring  only  48c.  Send  No  Money!  Mail  photo* 
paper  strip  for  ring  size.  Pay  postman  only  48c  pins  post-  ! 
age .  Hand  tinted  lOcextra.  Photo  returned.  Make  money! 
Show  ring— take  orders.  Money  back  guarantee.  Order 
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LEG   SUFFERERS 

Why  continue  to  suffer  without  attempt- 
ing to  do  something?  Write  today  for  New- 
Booklet— "THE  LIEPE  METHODS  FOR 
HOME  USE."  It  tells  about  Varicose 
Ulcers  and  Open  Leg  Sores.  Liepe  Methods 
used  while  you  walk.  More  than  40  years  of 
success.  Praised  and  en- 
dorsed by  multitudes. 


LIEPE  METHODS,  3284  N.Green  Bay  Ave., 
Dept.  48-J,   Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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MINED  and  CUT  oZlL. 

Famous  WHITE  Zircon  gem. 
Sparkles  like  a  diamond,  costs 
98%  less!  Cuts  glass,  resists  acid. 
FREE  catalog  of  amazing  values 
in  genuine  Zircons  set  in  men's 
and  women's  gold  or  silver  rings. 
Write  for  your  copy  today! 
When  in  N.  Y.  visit  our  showrooms 
KIMBERLY  GEM  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.  MF-7,  S03  Sth  Ave.  N.Y.C. 


Stainproof!  Waterproof!  Women  buy  on 
sight!  Many  gorgeous  patterns!  Looks 
expensive,  long  wearing,  low  priced. 
No  washing  or  ironing.  Wipe  clean 
with  damp  cloth!  Fast  seller.  Big  com- 
missions. Also  complete  big-profit  line 
dresses,    shirts,    hose,    lingerie. 

Complete  FREE 
-  sample  line  fur- 
nished. Complete  dress  line  included  FREE.  Send  no 
money.  Write  today!  „„-■»■  «■,-„ 
B.    J.     MELVILLE    CO..    Dept.    3319,    Cincinnati,    Ohio 
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Prove  it  yourself  no  matter 
bow  long  you  have  suffered 
or    what   you    have    tried. 
Beautiful  book  on  psoria- 
sis    and     Oermoil     with 
amazing,       true     photo- 
graphic proof  of  results 
;nt  FREE.  Write  for  it. 


Don't    mistake    eczema 

for    the    stubborn,    ugly 

embarrassing  scaly  skii 

disease   Psoriasis.   Appl: 

non-staining    Dermoil. 

Thousands    do    for    scaly 

spots    on    body    or    scalp. 

Grateful  users,  often  after 

years    of    suffering,     report 

the    scales    have    gone,    the 

red  patches  gradually   disappeared    <**»,       -^ 

they  enjoyed  the  thrill  of  a  clear  skin  again. 
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ment  to  give  definite  benefit  in  2  weeks  or  money  is  re- 
funded without  question.  Send  10c  (stamps  or  coin)  for  gen- 
erous trial  bottle  to  make  our  famous  "One  Spot  lest  .  lest 
it  yourself.  Results  may  surprise  you.  Write  today  tor  your 
test  bottle.  Give  Druggist's  name  and  address.  Print  name 
plainly.     Don't  delay      Sold   by   Liggett  and   Walgreen   Drug 

t tores  and  other  leading   Druggists.     LAKE  LABORATORIES, 
ox  547,   Northwestern   Station.   DeDt.  3S04.  Detroit,   Mich. 


Faraway  Melody 

Continued  from  page  21 

done  this  to  the  Woody  Buckley  I  had 
first  met  when  I  was  eleven  years  old. 
I  was  in  the  fifth  grade,  in  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  when  Woody's  family 
moved  to  town,  i  saw  him  for  the 
first  time  when  the  teacher  brought 
him  into  the  classroom  and  sat  him 
down  in  the  empty  seat  directly  in 
front  of  me.  He  sat  rigidly,  without 
turning  around,  and  I  noticed  that  he 
had  a  stubborn  cowlick  right  at  the 
end  of  the  part  in  his  hair.  He  kept 
smoothing  it  down  nervously,  but  it 
sprang  up  again  every  time.  That 
cowlick  fascinated  me  as  a  little  girl 
and,  thinking  about  it,  I  looked  quick- 
ly at  Woody  sitting  beside  me  in  the 
car.  Yes,  it  was  still  there.  He  had 
taken  his  cap  off,  and  I  could  see  it 
quite  plainly.  It  brought  a  lump  to 
my  throat.  With  an  effort,  I  brought 
my  eyes  back  to  the  road  again  and 
sent  my  thoughts  through  the  years 
to  our  childhood.   Woody's  and  mine. 

W/OODY  hadn't  paid  any  attention 
"  to  me  for  a  long  time,  back  in  the 
fifth  grade.  My  young  heart  was  quite 
mangled  with  unrequited  love.  And 
then  one  day  at  recess  time,  Porky 
Brown,  who  was  easily  the  meanest 
boy  in  school,  started  teasing  me.  It 
began  with  Porky  screaming  across 
the  playground  at  me— "Lorraine's 
got  a  fella  .  Lorraine's  got  a  fella." 
Woody  was  nearby  and  heard  him  but 
didn't  pay  any  attention.  I  blushed, 
of  course,  and  tried  to  ignore  Porky. 
But  he  kept  it  up  and  launched  into 
that  old  children's  chant: 
"Lorraine's  mad,  and  I'm  glad,  and  I 

know  how  to  please  her — 
A  bottle  of  wine  to  make  her  shine 
and     Woody    Buckley    to    squeeze 
her." 

I  think  now  that  Porky  must  have 
had  a  boyish  crush  on  me,  or  he 
wouldn't  have  kept  it  up.  Then, 
though,  I  was  only  conscious  of  a 
great  hatred,  and  running  toward 
him  with  my  fists  doubled  up,  I  hit 
at  him  again  and  again.  He  held  me 
off  laughingly  for  a  while,  but  when 
I  kicked  him  on  the  shin,  he  got  mad 
and  pushed  me.  I  fell  and  lay  on  the 
ground    crying. 

Woody  stepped  into  the  fight  then. 
He  was  smaller  than  Porky,  but  he 
marched  bravely  up  to  him. 

"What'd  you  have  to  go  and  make 
her  cry  for?"  he  demanded. 

"Aw,"  growled  Porky,  "she's  just  a 
cry-baby.  And  anyway,  who  wants 
to  know?" 

"I  do,"  said  Woody. 
"Yeah,"  said  Porky,  "you  and  who 
else?"  And  he  pushed  Woody.  Woody 
hit  him  and  then  they  were  in  a  strug- 
gling battling  heap  on  the  ground.  I 
don't  know  what  would  have  hap- 
pened to  Woody  if  the  bell  hadn't 
rung  just  then;  as  it  was,  his  nose  was 
bleeding  and  his  shirt  was  torn. 

That  night  after  school,  I  waited 
at  the  front  door  for  Woody  to  come 
out,  and  walked  along  the  street  with 
him.  He  was  magnificently  casual  and 
careless  about  the  whole  incident. 

"Gee,  Woody,"  I  marveled,  "weren't 
you  the  least  bit  scared  of  Porky? 
He's  lots  bigger  than  you." 

"Naah,"    Woody   said,    "he's   just   a 

big  bluff.   The  only  thing  was,  I  could 

have  licked  him  easy  except  I  have  to 

be  careful  of  my  hands." 

"Your  hands?" 

"Yep.     I'm    learning    to    play    the 
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piano.  I'm  going  to  be  a  great  piano 
plaver  when  I  grow  up." 

"Honest,   Woody?" 

"I  have  to  practice  quite  a  lot.  It 
would  have  been  just  too  bad  if  I'd 
busted  a  finger  or  something  on  that 
big  galoot." 

"Gosh,"  I  breathed.  And  then  a 
wonderful  idea  came  to  me.  "Gee, 
Woody,  do  you  suppose  I  could  come 
over  to  your  house  some  time  and 
watch  you  practice?" 

I  think  he  was  pleased,  but  he  cer- 
tainly didn't  show  it.  "Sure,  I  guess 
so,"  he  said,  "you  can  if  you  want  to, 
but  I  don't  think  it'd  be  very  much 
fun  for  anybody  who  doesn't  know 
anything  about  music." 

"But  I  could  learn,  maybe.  It'd 
prob'ly  be  a  good  idea  for  me  to  learn 
something  about  music.  Will  you  be 
practicing  next  Saturday,  Woody?" 

"Yeah,  I  guess  so — in  the  after- 
noon. Well,  I  gotta  turn  down  this 
corner  now.    So  long." 

"So  long,  Woody,"  I  said,  and  as  I 
watched  him  march  down  the  street 
I  knew  in  my  childish  heart  that  I'd 
never  love  anybody  else  the  rest  of 
my  life.  And  the  trouble  is — I  haven't! 

Those  were  wonderful  days.  Not 
wonderful  just  because  they  were 
gone  now,  but  really  wonderful,  even 
at  the  time.  Here  we  were  now,  both 
grown-up,  riding  along  through  the 
rain  in  the  same  car — so  near  to  each 
other  and  yet  separated  by  the  deep 
gulf  of  all  the  years  that  we  hadn't 
seen  one  another.  He's  changed,  I 
thought,  but  probably  I've  changed, 
too.  Maybe  we've  both  changed  so 
much  that  we're  two  entirely  differ- 
ent people.  I  watched  him  out  of  the 
corner  of  my  eyes,  and  he  did  look 
strange.  Just  a  tired  soldier  thumb- 
ing a  ride  to  get  back  to  camp  before 
two  o'clock.  He  could  have  been  any- 
body. 

But  he  wasn't  just  anybody!  He  was 
Woody — my  Woody,  and  I'd  never  let 
him  go  again. 

I  hadn't  meant  to  let  him  go,  be- 
fore. 

Even  in  those  difficult  days  of  high 
school — that  period  when  you're  no 
longer  a  child  but  not  grown  up 
either,  when  you're  trying  to  adjust 
yourself  to  a  world  that's  strange  and 
frightening — even  then  I'd  loved 
Woody. 

HE  wasn't  happy  in  high  school.  He 
just  didn't  fit  in.  His  father  had 
died  and  he  had  to  work  after  school 
to  help  out  with  the  family  income. 
That  kept  him  out  of  almost  all  our 
school  fun  and  consequently  nobody 
knew  him  very  well.  He  was  always 
"that  odd  Buckley  boy."  To  everyone 
but  me.  I  kept  as  close  to  him  as  I 
could,  and  I  knew  most  of  his  thoughts 
and  almost  all  of  his  dreams.  He  had 
stuck  to  his  piano  playing.  Music  was 
the  one  important  thing  in  life  to  him. 
It  haunted  him. 

He  used  to  hum  vagrant  little  tunes 
to  himself  and  when  I  asked  him  what 
they  were,  he'd  just  say  he'd  made 
them  up.    He  couldn't  have  given  up 


his  music  if  his  life  had  depended 
on  it.  But  he  could  and  did  give  up 
the  football  and  basketball  games,  the 
school  plays,  the  parties,  the  picnics, 
all  the  happy  young  things  that  the 
boys  and  girls  our  age  did  in  those 
days.  He  was  either  working  in  the 
grocery  store  or  home  practicing  on 
the  piano.  So  I  had  to  make  up  my 
mind  whether  to  stay  home,  too,  or 
go  to  the  parties  and  games  with 
someone  else.  I  tried  to  be  noble 
about  it  and  stay  home,  but  that 
didn't  last  long.  I  was  too  restless  and 
active.  I  went  with  other  people,  and 
I  think  Woody  knew  about  it  and  it 
hurt  his  feelings.  But  he  couldn't,  in 
justice,  say  anything  about  it,  so  he 
just  withdrew  more  and  more  into 
himself.  Lots  of  times,  though,  com- 
ing home  from  a  dance  or  from  a 
football  game,  I'd  see  the  light  burn- 
ing at  his  house  and  hear  the  piano 
being  played.  And  I  got  into  the 
habit  of  stopping  in  for  a  few  minutes 
to  listen  to  the  music  and  to  talk  with 
Woody. 

A  S  I  look  back  now  I  realize  what  a 
**  heavy  burden  it  was  for  a  young 
girl  to  carry — the  utter  devotion,  the 
encouragement,  the  cheering-on  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  light  of  faith  burning 
in  Woody's  breast.  Because  it  wasn't 
easy  for  him.  I  was  sure  he  was  a 
genius — or  at  least  had  a  very  precious 
talent — and  I  kept  at  him  to  practice, 
to  make  up  more  songs,  and  above  all 
to  write  the  songs  down.  But  he  had 
no  faith  in  himself.  He'd  say  his  songs 
weren't  good  enough,  and  I'd  insist 
that  he  try  anyway.  Finally,  when  he 
gave  in  and  submitted  one  of  his  songs 
to  a  music  publisher,  it  seemed  that 
he'd  been  right  and  I  wrong — because 
the  song  came  back  with  a  printed 
rejection  slip. 

Then  one  day  we  were  wandering 
along  the  river  and  Woody  was  whis- 
tling a  tune. 

"What's  that?"  I  asked.  "That's 
pretty." 

"Oh,  it's  just  a  silly  little  thing  that 
popped  into  my  mind.  It's  not  good 
at  all." 

"But  it  is,  Woody,"  I  insisted.  "I 
like  it — whistle  it  again." 

He  whistled  it  obediently. 

"Have  you  written  it  out  yet?"  I 
asked  him. 

"No,"  he  said,  a  little  angrily.  "Don't 
you  realize,  Lorraine — that's  not  mu- 
sic; it's  just  a  stupid  old  melody  that 
doesn't  get  anywhere.  It's  like  ABC 
— it's  not  music." 

But  I  was  being  stubborn  that  day. 
"I  don't  care  if  it  isn't  music,  I  like 
it.  It  sings  itself  along.  It's  almost 
like  a — lullaby  or  something — or  a 
love  song.  I  can  almost  hear  the  words 
to  it.  Are  there  any  words  to  it, 
Woody?" 

"No,"  said  Woody  shortly. 

"Then,  would  you  let  me  put  words 
to  it?  Would  you  write  the  music  out 
and  let  me  do  the  words?  I  have  a 
special  feeling  about  this  song.  Please, 
Woody?" 

"Aw,    Lorraine — it's    no    good." 
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" ...  he  tried  to  kiss  me 
and  I  slapped  him  good. 
I  was  through  with  being 
kissed  by  men  I  didn't  love. 
I  was  through  f 
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"Please,    Woody?" 

"Oh,  all  right.     Tomorrow." 

"No,"  I  insisted.  "Right  away.  I'll 
come  over  to  your  house  tonight 
and—" 

Woody  grinned.  "All  right.  Gee, 
you're  bossy,  Lorraine."  But  I  knew 
he  didn't  mean  it. 

That  night,  when  I  went  to  see  him, 
he  had  the  notes  down  on  ruled  music 
paper,  and  while  I  listened  he  played 
it  over  on  the  piano. 

"It's — it's  really  beautiful,  Woody!" 
I  said  when  he'd  finished. 

His  fingers  still  on  the  keys,  he 
looked  up  at  me,  wanting  to  believe 
me,  half  afraid  to  because  of  the  dis- 
appointment that  might  follow  if  we 
sent  the  song  away  and  it  came  back 
with  another  rejection  slip.  Already, 
this  song  had  taken  on  a  particular 
significance  in  our  lives — a  significance 
we  couldn't  understand  then. 

I  took  the  manuscript  home  and 
wrote  the  lyrics  in  a  few  hours  of 
frenzied,  inspired  scribbling.  Writing 
was  easy  for  me.  English  Composi- 
tion was  always  my  best  subject  in 
school,  and  I  loved  putting  words  to- 
gether. When  I  was  finished  I  knew 
that  deep  satisfaction  which  comes 
of  a  job  well  done. 

I  called  it  "Faraway  Melody." 

The  next  morning  I  mailed  the  mu- 
sic and  the  lyrics  myself.  I  remember 
how  my  hand  shook  when  I  slipped 
the  envelope  into  the  letter-drop. 
"Dear  God,"  I  prayed,  "please  let 
something  good  happen  to  this  song. 
He  needs  it  so  badly." 

TT  was  ironic,  later,  to  think  that  my 
■*■  prayer  was  granted  .  .  .  and  that  the 
granting  took  Woody  away  from  me. 

For  the  publishers  did  accept  the 
song,  our  little  "Faraway  Melody." 
The  news  came  two  days  before 
Woody  and  I  graduated  from  high 
school,  and  at  the  time  it  was  the  best 
graduation  present  either  of  us  could 
have  had.  And  I  had  been  right  when 
I  thought  how  much  Woody  needed 
the  encouragement.  He'd  needed  it  so 
badly  it  sent  him  into  a  seventh 
heaven  of  delight. 

Before,  he'd  been  unhappy  because 
he  couldn't  afford  to  go  to  college. 
Now,  that  didn't  matter.  He  didn't 
want  to  go  to  college  anyway.  He 
wanted  to  go  to  New  York  and  be  a 
song  writer.  He  had  a  little  money 
saved  up,  the  royalties  from  "Far- 
away Melody"  would  add  a  little 
more,  and  the  rest  he  could  earn  at 
— oh,  any  kind  of  job  until  he  could 
support  himself  with  his  songs. 

"I'll  make  you  proud  of  me,  Lor- 
raine," he  whispered  to  me  the  night 
before  he  left.  I  wanted  to  cry  out, 
"I  don't  care  whether  I'm  proud  of  you 
or  not,  Woody  dearest!  All  I  care 
about  is  to  have  you  with  me,  where 
I  can  see  you,  touch  you,  talk  to  you!" 

But  even  then  I  sensed  the  fierce 
drive  in  him,  and  I  couldn't  speak. 
He'd  never  told  me  he  loved  me,  and 
I  knew  he  never  would  until  he  had 
conquered  his  own  ambition. 

He  promised  to  write,  of  course,  and 
at  first  he  did — once,  sometimes  twice, 
a, week.  His  letters  were  sometimes 
enthusiastic,  sometimes  despondent, 
generally  fairly  noncommittal  about 
what  he  actually  was  doing.  And 
then  they  didn't  come  so  often.  By 
November  I  was  lucky  if  I  got  a  letter 
once  a  month.  But  by  then,  I  was 
deep  in  my  Freshman  year  at  Ohio 
State  University.  Not  that  I'd  stopped 
missing  Woody — nothing  of  the  sort. 
Continued  on  page  85 


every  woman  should  understand! 

Safe  new  way  in  feminine  hygiene  gives 
continuous  action  for  hours! 

•  Your  happiness — your  very  health — can  de- 
pend on  whether  or  not  you  know  the  real  facts 
about  the  vital  problem  of  feminine  hygiene! 

Many  women,  who  think  they  know,  depend 
on  out-dated  or  dangerous  information  .  .  . 
make  the  mistake  of  relying  on  weak,  ineffective 
"home-made"  mixtures  ...  or  risk  using  over- 
strong  solutions  of  acids  which  can  burn  and 
injure  delicate  tissues. 

Today  modern,  well-informed  women  every- 
where have  turned  to  Zonitors — the  new,  safe, 
convenient  way  in  feminine  hygiene. 

Zonitors  are  dainty,  snow-white  suppositories 
which  spread  a  greaseless,  protective  coating 
. . .  and  kill  germs  instantly  at  contact.  Deodor- 
ize— not  by  temporarily  masking — but  by  de- 
stroying odors.  Cleanse  antiseptically  and  give 
continuous  medication  for  hours. 

Yet  Zonitors  are  safe  for  delicate  tissues. 
Powerful — yet  non-poisonous,  non-caustic. 
Even  help  promote  gentle  healing.  No  appa- 
ratus; nothing  to  mix.  At  all  druggists. 


CDCC  •  Mail  this  coupon  for  revealing  booklet  .of 
ri»EC.  intimate  facts,  sent  postpaid  in  plain 
envelope.  Zonitors,  Dept.  5906B.  370  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Sell  Amazing  Values  in 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


SAMPLES 

ON 
APPROVAL 


K/Sell  the  complete  quality  and  value  1 
/line  of  PersonalChristmasCards.  I 
Show  6  exclusive  NAME-IMPRLNT- 
ED  series— low  as  50  for  $1.  Also! 
make  extra  earnings  with  the  Dew 
Janea  Art  Box"  of  21  Christmas 
Folders, eeIlsfor$l. Can  beimprinted. 

10  Exclusive  Box  Assortments 
All  new,  smart  fast  sellers.  Also 
Deluxe  Personal  Christmas  Cards. 
Write  which  lines  interest  you.  Start 
earning  at  once  — Get  Samples  now. 
JANES  ART  STUDIOS,  Dept.  109 
1225  Clifford,     Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Imprinted 


mONDIS 

TRY  THIS  II  MINUTE 
SHAMPOO 

ATNOMC 
TONIGHT! 


Blonde  hair  is  so  lovely  when  it  shines  with  cleanli- 
ness. That's  why  I  want  you  to  go  to  your  nearest  10c 
store  and  get  the  new  shampoo  made  specially  for  you. 
It  is  a  fragrant  powder  that  whips  up  into  lavish 
cleansing  suds.  Instantly  removes  the  dull,  dust  and 
oil-laden  film  that  makes  blonde  hair  drab-looking. 
Called  Blondex,  it  helps  keep  light  hair  from  darken- 
ing and  brightens  faded  blonde  hair.  Takes  but  11 
minutes  and  you  do  it  yourself  at  home.  Blondex -is 
absolutely  safe  even  for  children's  hair.  For  extra  lustre 
and  radiance,  top  off  shampoo  with  Blondex  Golden 
Rinse.  Can  be  used  on  all  shades  of  blonde  hair.  Both 
cost  little  to  use.  At  10c,  drug  and  department  stores. 
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Ginger  Rogers,  whose  charming  por- 
trait in  (our  natural  colors,  full 
page  size,  appears  in  the  brilliant 
Color  Portrait  Section  ot  the  Sep- 
tember   Photoplay  -  Movie    Mirror. 


GORGEOUS  FULL-PAGE 
FULL-COLOR  PORTRAITS  OF 


Ginger  Rogers 
Betty  Grable 


Carole  Landis 
John  Carroll 


Robert  Taylor 
Jinx  Falkenburg 


Joan  Leslie 
Rita  Hayworth 


i 


•  *••**■*■******•*•*••■*  +  *••*• 

What  a  line  up  of  top  name  stars!  See  their  favorite  natural  color 
recent  portraits  in  the  new  September  Pho/op/ay-Movie  Mirror.  What 
an  array  of  beauty  and  personality  in  —  not  four,  not  six,  but 
EIGHT  FULL  PAGES.  Not  just  black  and  white,  nor  ordinary 
sepia  shots  but  gorgeous  full  color  Kodachrome  portraits  of  a 
quality  that  marks  them  as  truly  living  pictures  —  each  a  valued 
addition  to  any  collection.  Get  your  copy  today. 

*  *•••*•*••**•••••*•*•*••*• 

ALL  ABOUT  THEM 

Our  movie  scouts  keep  us  informed  on  all  doings  in  the 
cinema  capital  and  from  our  Hollywood  office  is  relayed 
news  as  soon  as  it  happens.  Result  —  SCOOP  FEATURES 
in  Photoplay-Movie  Mirror.  In  the  September  issue  are  — 
ANNA  NEAGLE'S  LONDON  DIARY— the  thrilling  account 
of  Miss  Neagle's  experiences  from  the  time  she  left  for  her 
native  England  until  she  made  a  safe  return  over  the  North 
Atlantic's  war-infested  waters.  It's  spontaneous  and  in' 
tensely  interesting. 
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A  complete   fictionization   of   FLYING  TIGERS 

—  that  hot-from-the-headlines  drama  of  Amer- 
ica's gallant  flying  tigers.  Why  all  the  secrecy  ; 
about  the  GODDARD-CHAPLIN  divorce?  A 
grand  article  that  doesn't  require  too  much 
reading  between  lines  HOW  TO  LAND  THAT 
JOB  —  here's  the  actual  questionnaire  used  by 
big  companies  to  test  out  new  employees.  This 
may  be  just  what  you  need  to  land  TOUR  job. 

These,  plus  many  other  articles,  features, 
and  intimate  gossip  departments  are  in  the  big 
September  issue  of 


PHOTOPLAY  MOVIE  miRROR 

The  Aristocrat  ot  Motion  Picture  Magazines 
GET   YOUR   COPY   TODAY  OUT    NOW 

RAD'O    AND    TELEVISION    MIRROH 
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'  But  there  were  so  many  things  to  do 
that  I  just  didn't  have  much  time  to 
be  unhappy  about  him.  I  found  my- 
self working  on  the  college  papei\ 
writing  poetry,  studying,  being 
pledged  to  a  sorority,  dating,  going  to 
football  games,  and  in  general  being 
the  average  college  co-ed. 

And  if  sometimes  I  winced  when  I 
heard  the  old  "Faraway  Melody"  song 
being  played  on  a  radio  or  phono- 
graph, I'd  just  find  something  else  to 
fasten  my  thoughts  on  or  take  up  my 
attention.  True,  more  than  one  night 
I  cried  myself  to  sleep,  but  I  was  too 
normal  a  youngster  to  keep  on  doing 
it.  I  gradually  became  so  absorbed 
in  college  life  and  my  outside  writing 
that  Woody  became  just  a  dull  pain 
inside  me — a  pain  I  wouldn't  acknowl- 
edge. 

In  January,  a  letter  I  wrote  to 
Woody  came  back,  marked  "Address 
unknown."  And  after  that,  although 
every  once  in  a  while  I'd  get  a  card 
from  him,  sometimes  from  New  York, 
sometimes  from  other  cities,  there 
was  never  any  address  on  the  cards. 
Eventually,  even  they  stopped.  And 
Woody's  mother,  who  might  have  told 
me  where  he  was,  had  moved  away, 
out  of  Lexington,  by  the  time  I  came 
home  from  my  first  year  at  college. 

So  gradually  the  months  drifted 
over  my  memories  of  Woody  Buckley, 
like  snow  drifting  over  the  flowers  of 
a  garden.  The  memories  were  still 
there,  they  were  still  alive,  but  they 
were  buried. 

NOW,  with  him  so  unexpectedly  be- 
side me  again,  all  those  memories 
were  back  again,  as  real  and  as  vital 
as  they  had  ever  been. 

"Why  did  you  stop  writing,  Woody?" 
I  asked  suddenly. 

"What  was  there  to  write  about?" 
he  countered. 

"You  might  have  told  me  what  you 
were  doing."  I  tried  not  to  let  re- 
proach creep  into  my   voice. 

He  laughed — at  least,  it  was  meant 
as  a  laugh,  but  it  was  not  gay.  "That 
was  something  it  was  no  fun  to  write. 
Failure  never  is." 

"But  what  happened  to  'Faraway 
Melody'?  I  used  to  hear  it  on  the 
radio  all  the  time." 

"Yeah.  Well,  songs  don't  live  too 
long  these  days,  you  know.  I  col- 
lected royalties  for  a  while,  and  I  kept 
sending  them  other  songs,  but  I 
couldnit  seem  to  repeat.  And  pretty 
soon  my  money  got  low  and  I  had  to 
find  a  job.  I  took  the  first  thing  that 
came  along — after  I  found  out  that  I 
couldn't  do  anything  else — and  that 
was  clerking  in  a  grocery  store.  And 


after  that — oh,  well,"  he  broke  off 
angrily,  "you  wouldn't  be  interested!" 

"You  know  better  than  that, 
Woody,"  I  said  quietly.  "Of  course 
I'm  interested  in  anything  and  every- 
thing that  ever  happened  to  you." 

"All  the  sordid  details,  eh?"  he 
said  wryly.  "Well — I  went  up  in  the 
world  after  a  while.  I  got  a  job  pound- 
ing the  piano  in  a  Greenwich  Village 
bar.  Then — oh,  I  drifted  around. 
Tied  up  with  a  small-time  dance  band 
— went  from  one  town  to  another. 
Maybe  you  got  some  of  my  cards  .  .  ." 

"Yes." 

"One  night  stands,  cheap  hotels, 
carnivals,  beer  gardens,  everything. 
That's  about  the  list  of  the  places  I've 
been.  Then  the  band  went  broke  in 
Seattle,  so  I  found  myself  another  job 
in  a  night  club  called  the  Palace, 
just  outside  of  town.  Food  and  a  place 
to  sleep  and  eight  dollars  a  week, 
plus  whatever  tips  the  customers 
wanted  to  toss  my  way.  Oh,  it  was' 
fine.  Fresh  air,  scenery,  quiet.  The 
only  trouble  was  that  I  knew  I  was  a 
failure,  and  I'd  never  write  another 
song." 

"But,  Woody,"  I  protested,  "other 
people  go  through  those  same  discour- 
aging things.  And  they're  not  failures. 
Eventually  good  things  happen  to 
them,  too." 

"Yes,  but  they  don't  go  through  it 
for  as  many  years  as  I  did.  No,  Lor- 
raine, it's  not  as  simple  as  that.  I  just 
wasn't  cut  out  to  be  a  success.  I  was 
a  failure  and  I  knew  it,  and  there 
was  some  satisfaction  in  knowing  it, 
at  least.  So  then  the  war  came  along 
and  I  figured,  well,  why  not?  It's  a 
steady  job  and  you  eat  regularly  and 
you  don't  have  to  worry  about  what 
you're  going  to  do  next.  Somebody 
tells  you  what  to  do  next.  So  I  joined 
up.  And  that's  the  end  of  my  story. 
Satisfied?" 

"Oh,  Woody,  I'm  sorry." 

"Sorry?"  he  flared.  "Don't  be  sorry 
for  me.  I'm  all  right.  I'll  get  along. 
We'll  probably  be  going  overseas  one 
of  these  days,  and  that'll  be  all  right 
with  me.  I  don't  give  two  hoots  what 
happens  to  me — one  way  or  another. 
Hey,  there's  the  camp — turn  off  on 
this  dirt  road  right  here." 

I  swung  the  car  onto  the  dirt  road 
and  put  the  brakes  on.  Leaning  over, 
I  switched  the  ignition  off. 

"No  point  in  doing  that,"  said 
Woody,  "I  have  to  go  right  in."  And  he 
opened  the  door. 

I  was  suddenly  frantic.  "Woody," 
I  said,  "I'll  see  you  again,  won't  I?  I 
have  to  see  you  again!" 

His  face  set  into  hard  lines  as  he 
said,  "What  for?" 


THE    MINUTE    MAN    SAYS  .  .  . 

This  is  no  time  for  nervous  Nellies.  .  .  .  Sure,  as  we're  Americans, 
we're  in  a  tough  spot.  We're  in  a  war  we've  got  to  win,  and  we've 
been  pushed  around  a  little  in  the  first  round.  But  you  don't  win  wars 
by  wringing  your  hands  ...  or  spreading  stories  from  the  grab-bag 
of  rumors  that  our  enemies  like  to  pass  around — or  by  backbiting. 
You  help  win  wars  by  investing  in  War  Savings  Bonds  and  Stamps  .  .  . 
steadily  .  .  .  every  pay  day. 
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Send 
us  Your 

OLD 
RUGS 

WCLOTHING 

It  S  All  So  Easy  —  your  materials  are 
picked  up  at  your  door  by  Freight  or  Express  at 
our  expense  —  and  a  week  later  you  can  have 
deep-textured,  new  Broadloom  rugs,  woven  Reversi- 
ble for  Double  Wear.  ANY  SIZE  to  16  feet  seam- 
less by  Any  Length.  Mail  coupon  or  lc  Postal  for  — 

rnrr    Beautiful,  Big  RUG  BOOK  in 


\ 


COLORS,  26  Model  Rooms. 

Shows  61  Early  American,  Oriental,  18th  Cen- 
tury and  Leaf  designs  —  Solid  Colors,  Tweed 
blends  —  Ovals.  Tells  how  we  shred,  merge,  re- 
claim the  valuable  materials,  picker,  bleach,  card, 
spin,    redye    and   reweave.    You   Risk   Nothing   by 

a   Trial  —  Our  68th  year  —  2  million  customers. 

OLSON  RUG  CO.,  Chicago,  New  York,  'Frisco 


MMiK 


Factory 
To  You  l 


Mail  to  2800  N.  Crawford,  Chicago;  N-26 
for  Big  FREE  Book  in  Colors. 


NAME 

ADDRESS.. 


© 

TOWN STATE _£« 


There's  No  fxcuse  Foi 
BLOTCHY  SKIN/ 


•Clear  it  with  KREMOLA  aid  I  KREMOLA 
lis  a  medicated  M.D.  formula,  especially  tor 
"pimples,  blackheads  a*d  muddy  skin.  Gently 
hastens  removal  of  old  cuticle,  revealing 
fresh  skin.  After  others  fail — put  KREMOLA  to  the  test. 
Ladies  will  envy — gentlemen  will  admire.  $1.25  plus  10% 
gov't  tax  at  druggists  or  write  KREMOLA,  Dept.  100. 
2975  S.  Micnigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  enclosing  10c  to  cover  mail- 
ing and  packing  for  FREE  sample.    Or  ...  Is  your  trouble 

DR.  C.  H.  BERRY'S  FRECKLE 

OINTMENT— used  for  over 
40  years.  $1.25  an.  65c  plus  10%  gov't  tax  at  your  drug- 
gists! For  sample  enclose  10c,  address  KREMOLA.  Dept. 
101.  2975  S.  Michigan  Ave..   Chicago.  Illinois 


FRECKLES? 


Earn  $25  a  week 


AS  A  TRAINED 
PRACTICAL  NURSE! 

Practical  nurses  are  always  needed!  Learn  at  home 
in  your  spare  time  as  thousands  of  men  and  women 
— 18  to  60  years  of  age — have  done  through  Chicago 
School  of  Nursing.  Easy-to-understand  lessons, 
endorsed  by  physicians.  One  graduate  has  charge 
of  10-bed  hospital.  Nurse  Cromer,  of  Iowa,  now  runs 
her  own  nursing  home.  Others  prefer  to  earn  $2.50 
to  $5.00  a  day  in  private  practice. 

YOU  CAN  EARN  WHILE  YOU  LEARN  ! 
Mrs.  B.  C,  of  Texas  earned  3474.25  while  taking 
course.  Mrs.  S.  E.  P.  started  on  her  first  case  after 
her  7th  lesson;  in  14  months  she  earned  $1900! 
You.  too,  can  earn  good  money,  make  new  friends. 
High  school  not  necessary.  Easy  payments.  Equip- 
ment included.   43rd  year.  Send   coupon   now! 

CHICAGO    SCHOOL    OF    NURSING 

Dept.  189.     100  East  Ohio  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

Please  send  free  booklet  sod  16  sample  lesson  pages. 

Name A«e_ 


City_ 


_8tate_ 


SEPTEMBER,    1942 
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Now  She  Shops 
Cash  And  Carry" 

Without  Painful  Backache 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly, 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their  trouble 
may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature's  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
ous matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause  nag- 
ging backache,  rheumatio  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep 
and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness 
under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or 
scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning  some- 
times shows  there  ia  something  wrong  with  your 
kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don't  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney 
tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get 
Doan's  Pills. 

ROLLS  DEVELOPED  25c 

Two  5x7  Double  Weight  Professional  En-  TT,^T 

largements.  8  Gloss  Deckle  Edge  Prints.  COIN 

CLUB  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Dept.  19.  LaCrosse.  Wis. 


JOIN  EMBROIDERY  GUILD 


inc""  Stamped  Trl  Needlework. '  B™n-  M4KEI 
en»le— »eU  reUil.  Quiek  profit..  Also  Ujnm-Ll 
Good,       line.         Experience       unncccnnnry.  fnlUnrlrl 

ue,    eaey    plan    end    FREE    Catelon.  =-U 

[MBBOIDERt   GUILD.        740  Broadway.       Depl.  690.       New  Yard.  H.   t. 


OLD  LEG  TROUBLE 


t  Easy  to  use  Viscose  Home  Method.  Heals  many  old 
I  leg  sores  caused  by  leg  congestion,  varicose  veins, 

swollen  legs  and  injuries  or  no  cost  for  trial  if  it 

fails  to  show  results  in  10  days.  Describe  your 

trouble  and  get  a  FREE  BOOK. 

R.    G.     VISCOSE    COMPANY 

,  140  Nortn  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


EMBOSSED  Personal 
Christmas  Cards 


\EARN    MONEY    SPARE    TIME 

I  Take  orders  for  newest  craze  in  Christ- 
I  mas  CardB- -EMBOSSED  designs.  Clever,  , 
I  exclusive.  50 charming  folders,  imprinted 
I  with  sender's  name,  only  $1.  Yon  make 
good  profit.  Extra  earnings  with  Christ- 
I  mas  and  Everyday  Assts.  Experience 
■  unnecessary.  Get  Samples  on  approval.  I 
ARTISTIC  CARD   CO.v     161    Way,    Elmira,  N.Y.I 


Smart  New 
Assortments' 

only s  4 


FREE! 


big  Assortment 

FOODS,  GROCERIES,  SOAPS,  ETC.  -  full 
nize  packages,  worth  $5.00.  Yoars  ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE!  Show  these  products  to 
friends  and  neighbors.  Take  orders  for 
sensational  values,  more  than  200  quality 
products  nsed  in  every  home.  Earn  big 
profits,  full  or  spare  time.  No  experii 


ment  of  Products  NOW.  ZANOL,  5102  Monmouth,  Cincinnati,  O. 


PULVEX 

FLEA  POWDER 

-also  kills  Lice  and  Ticks 
25*  AND  50c 
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r^»SH  AWAY 

*GRAY. 
HAIR 

..AND  LOOK  IO 
t YEARS  YOUNGER 


•  Now,  at  home,  you  can  quickly  and  easily  tint  telltale 
streaks  of  gray  to  natural-appearing  shades — from  lightest 
blonde  to  darkest  black.  Brownatone  and  a  small  brush 
does  it — or  your  money  back.  Used  lor  30  years  by  thou- 
sands of  women  (men,  too) — Brownatone  Is  guaranteed 
harmless.  No  sidn  test  needed,  active  coloring  agent  la 
purely  vegetable.  Cannot  affect  waving  of  hair.  Lasting — 
does  not  wash  out.  Just  brush  or  comb  it  in.  One  applica- 
tion Imparts  desired  color.  Simply  retouch  as  new  gray 
appears.  Easy  to  prove  by  tinting  a  test  lock  of  your  hair. 
60c  at  drug  or  toilet  counters  on  a  money-back  guarantee. 
Retain  your  youthful  charm.  Get  BROWNATONE  today. 
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"Oh,  Woody,"  1  pleaded,  "don't  be 
like  that.  Please.  I  can't  let  you 
walk  out  of  my  life  again,  like  this." 

He  stared  at  me  for  a  minute.  "You 
really   want  to  see   me   again,   huh?" 

"Oh  yes,  Woody,  yes." 

"You  know  I'm  not  the  high-school 
kid  you  used  to  know,  don't  you?" 

"I  don't  care,  Woody.  You're  still 
you." 

He  snorted.  "That's  what  you 
think,"  and  as  he  stood  there  looking 
at  me  it  seemed  that  he  really  wasn't 
Woody  any  more.  He  was  a  strange 
soldier — and  a  sinister  one,  at  that.  I 
closed  my  eyes  for  a  minute.  Then  I 
steeled  myself  and  said,  "When's  your 
next  leave,  Woody?" 

"Next  week-end,"  he  answered. 

"I'll  pick  you  up  here  Saturday 
afternoon,"  I  said,  and  switched  on  the 
ignition. 

"Okay.  Lorraine,"  said  Woody,  tak- 
ing his  foot  off  the  running  board. 
And,  though  the  words  were  indif- 
ferent, his  tone  was  not.  "If  you  want 
to  see  me  .  .  ." 

With  those  words  still  in  my  ears, 
I  drove  at  breakneck  speed  toward 
Los  Angeles.  "If  you  want  to  see 
me  .  .  ."  Had  he  intended  that  un- 
finished sentence  to  sound  like  a 
threat? 

There  were  times,  in  the  week  that 
followed,  when  I  almost  decided  not 
to  meet  Woody  on  Saturday.  But  all 
the  while,  I  knew  that  I  would  have 
to  meet  him.  He  needed  me,  and  if  I 
failed  him  I  could  never  be  happy 
again.  So  I  closed  my  mind  to  the 
possible  consequences  of  seeing  him, 
and  went  ahead,  blindly.  On  Satur- 
day afternoon  I  was  there  at  the  gates 
of  the  camp. 

"Hello,  Lorraine,"  he  greeted  me  as 
he  got  into  the  car.  "So  you  did 
come." 

"Of  course  I  did.  Did  you  think  I 
wouldn't?" 

"Maybe,"  he  said  noncommittally. 
"Where  shall  we  go?" 

"Anywhere  you  like,"  I  told  him. 
"Want  to  go  into  town?" 

"I'm  tired  of  towns,"  he  said.  "Sup- 
pose we  go  out  in  the  country  some- 
where? There's  a  little  hotel  the  other 
side  of  Santa  Monica.  Not  much  of  a 
place  but  it's  got  lots  of  sunshine  and 
blue  ocean.  I  don't  have  to  be  back 
till  Monday  morning.  How  about  it?" 
And  he  watched  me  narrowly  as  I  put 
the  car  in  gear,  backed  out  of  the 
drive  and  started  down  the  road. 

With  an  effort  of  will,  I  kept  my  face 
expressionless  until  we  got  started  on 
the  main  road  and  then,  turning  to 
him  with  a  smile  whose  falseness  I 
hoped  he  wouldn't  detect,  I  said  gay- 
ly,  "That  sounds  wonderful.  I  haven't 
had  a  week-end  at  the  beach  for 
months."  For  a  second  his  gaze  held 
mine,  then  he  grinned  and  said, 
"Swell!" 

TT  was  a  gay  ride,  that  one  to  Santa 
-*-  Monica — but  only  outwardly.  We 
were  each  trying  too  hard,  our  laugh- 
ter was  too  deliberate. 

We  arrived  at  the  hotel  late  that 
afternoon,  and  I  had  a  moment  of 
panic  as  Woody  went  up  to  the  desk 
to  register  for  us.  But  he  came  back 
to  collect  me,  proudly  waving  two 
keys.  "Got  the  two  best  rooms  in  the 
place,"  he  said.  "Come  oh,  let's  get  our 
bathing  suits  on  and  go  for  a  swim." 

We  had  our  swim  and  lay  on  the 
beach  in  the  waning  light  of  the  set- 
ting sun.  Except  for  a  tiny  twinge  of 
uneasiness  deep  inside  me  that  I 
couldn't    quite    manage    to    ignore,    it 


was  a  perfect  day.  It  was  warm  and 
comfortable  there  on  the  sand,  my 
muscles  felt  good  after  their  bout  with 
the  breakers,  I  was  with  the  man  I 
loved,  and  I  had  time  to  think  happily 
of  the  week-end  ahead  of  us. 

I  stretched  lazily.  "It's  simply  won- 
derful, Woody." 

"Not  much  like  Army  life,"  he 
agreed.  Then  his  gaze  darkened.  "And 
not  much  like  life  outside  the  Army, 
either,"  he   added. 

BUT  at  dinner,  in  the  pine  panelled 
hotel  dining  room,  we  had  cham- 
pagne, and  raised  our  glasses  to  each 
other.  For  the  first  time  all  week,  I  re- 
laxed inside.  This  was  good.  This  was 
what  life  should  always  be,  I  thought 
to  myself.  The  steak  had  been  perfect, 
the  wine  delicious,  and  I  was  pleas- 
antly drowsy  from  the  afternoon  of 
sun  and  swimming.  I  sighed  happily 
and  looked  across  the  table  at  Woody. 
Instantly,  the  uneasiness  of  the  after- 
noon came  back  with  a  rush.  Woody 
was  looking  at  me — directly,  fright- 
eningly.  Even  as  I  met  his  eyes,  he 
suddenly  pushed  his  chair  back  and 
said,  "How  about  a  walk?" 

I  got  up  without  a  word  and  we 
went  out  of  the  hotel.  Still  wordless, 
we  wandered  through  the  hotel 
grounds  and  found  a  little  path  that 
wound  through  the  quiet  sand-dunes. 
Woody  was  nervous  and  upset,  I  could 
tell.  And  I  knew,  now,  what  would 
happen.  I  wanted  to  cry  out,  "Oh, 
Woody,  no!  Please  don't  let  it  hap- 
pen!" But  I  knew  that  my  voice 
could   never   reach   him. 

"Let's  sit  down  here  a  minute,"  he 
said. 

We  sat  down  and  watched  the  waves 
pounding  on  the  beach.  A  perfect 
full  moon  was  coming  up  from  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean.  We  looked 
at  it  speechlessly  for  a  few  minutes. 

"Lorraine  .  .  ."  said  Woody  huskily. 

I  turned  to  look  at  him  and  just 
had  time  to  see  the  hard  set  of  his 
jaw,  the  angry  light  in  his  eyes.  Then 
his  arms  enveloped  me,  and  his  lips 
were  crushing  mine  with  a  dreadful 
sort  of  urgency.  Instinctively,  I 
struggled  against  him,  trying  to  push 
him  away.  He  just  held  me  tighter, 
touching  my  face  and  throat  again 
and  again  with  his  lips. 

But  I  knew  deep  inside  me,  that 
he  was  as  unhappy  as  I — that  he 
wanted  this  as  little  as  I.  The  Woody 
I  had  known  couldn't  have  changed 
this  much.  The  real  Woody  wanted 
the  same  things  I  wanted — someone 
to  love,  a  home,  children,  a  fulfillment 
of  himself,  the  respect  of  his  fellow 
men,  a  secure  standing  in  the  com- 
munity. This  other  thing  that  he 
pretended  to  want  was  just  a  cruel 
substitute.  It  was  his  revenge  against 
the  world  that  had  treated  him  so 
shabbily.  Through  me,  he  was  getting 
back  at  the  whole  world.  I  was  what 
people  would  call  a  success.  He  had 
been  a  failure.  By  conquering  that 
success,  he  became  a  little  less  a 
failure. 

I  didn't  try  to  resist.  I  lay  quietly 
in  his  arms.  And  after  a  moment, 
feeling  me  lax  and  unresisting,  doubt 
crept  into  his  mind.  I  could  sense 
it  there,  biting  like  acid  into  his  reso- 
lution. 

"Why  are  you  doing  this  to  us, 
Woody?"  I  asked. 

He  searched  for  an  answer.  "What 
do  you  mean — this?"  he  asked  at  last. 

"This — this  struggling,  this  senseless 
grabbing.  This  brutality.  It's  not 
Continued  on  page  88 
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WE,  THE  PEOPLE 

of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form 
a  more  perfect  Union . . ." 


THIS  HEADING,  as  you  know,  is  the 
beginning  of  the  Preamble  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  It  might  be 
well  to  quote  it  all,  lest  we  forget : 

"We,  the  People  of  the  United  States, 
in  Order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union, 
establish  Justice,  insure  domestic  Tran- 
quillity ,  provide  for  the  common  Defence, 
promote  the  general  Welfare,  and  secure 
the  Blessings  of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  Posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish 
this  Constitution  for  the  United  States 
of  America." 

Here  in  a  single  sentence  and  within 
the  scope  of  about  fifty  words— the  length 
of  a  night  letter  by  wire— is  encompassed 
all  of  the  hopes  and  aims  and  aspirations 
of  an  entire  people. 

Every  word  is  important  and  the  first 
three  words  are  the  most  important  of 
all.  Notice  how  it  begins:  "We,  the 
People  .  .  ." 

This  is  probably  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory that  that  phrase  was  ever  used.  Not 
"I,  the  King."  Nor  "We,  the  Crown."  Nor 
oven  "I,  the  President."  Nor  "We,  the 
Congress."  But— "We,  the  People." 

We,  the  People— "in  Order  to  form  a 
more  perfect  Union,  establish  Justice, 
insure  domestic  Tranquillity—" 


TODAY  we  have  more  factions  pulling 
and  hauling  against  our  effort  to 
"form  a  more  perfect  Union"  than  the 
signers  of  that  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Our  effort  to  establish 
justice  has  been  imperfect  many  times, 
but  the  effort  toward  justice  has  con- 
tinued with  amazing  persistence  over 
the  years. 

But  the  effort  to  insure  domestic  tran- 
quillity has  just  about  reached  zero.  Not 
the  tranquillity  of  folded  hands.  But  the 
tranquillity  of  spirit  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  hands  to  work  their  best  and 
the  minds  to  be  assured  of  what  the 
hands  are  doing. 


Right  now,  too  many  bricks  are  being 
heaved.  And  We,  the  People,  have  not 
taken  the  time  to  understand  why  they 
are  being  heaved  nor  who  is  doing  the 
heaving. 

•         •         • 

ONCE,  years  ago,  a  couple  of  hungry 
newspaper  correspondents,  working 
their  way  through  college,  saw  a  crowd 
of  workmen  gathered  around  a  couple  of 
fellows  who  were  fighting  it  out.  One  of 
the  newspapermen  had  an  inspiration. 
He  whispered,  "Heave  a  brick!"  A  brick 
landed  in  the  midst  of  the  thickest  part 
of  the  crowd.  And  almost  in  an  instant 
every  fist  in  that  crowd  was  swinging  at 
the  nearest  chin. 

Then  the  two  bright  lads  beat  it  for  the 
telegraph  office  and  wired  their  news- 
papers, "Riot  among  Stamford  work- 
men. How  much?"  (How  many  words 
shall  we  send?) 

Now,  what  can  We,  the  People,  do 
about  this  heaving  of  bricks? 

First,  we  can  ask  ourselves  who  is 
heaving  the  brick,  and  why,  before  we 
start  slugging  at  the  nearest  chin. 

For  example,  the  papers  have  been 
running  over  recently  about  time  and  a 
half  for  overtime,  double  time  for  Sun- 
day, a  forty-hour  week  and  no  more, 
until  you  would  think  that  the  millions 
of  American  workmen  were  a  bunch  of 
hooligans  out  to  grab  the  last  nickel  they 
can  get  with  the  least  effort  they  can 
give. 

Anybody  who  knows  the  first  thing 
about  these  millions  of  men  who  are  do- 
ing the  actual  war  work  in  our  factories 
knows  that  there  is  no  more  loyal,  eager, 
patriotic  bunch  of  men  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  They  know  their  job  is  win- 
ning this  war,  and  they  are  determined 
to  do  it. 

Again,  We,  the  People,  are  reading  in 
the  headlines  of  enormous  wealth  gouged 
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from  government  contracts  by  war  prof- 
iteers and  we  are  gathering  the  impres- 
sion that  the  business  structure  of  these 
United  States  is  out  to  grab  whatever  it 
can  at  the  expense  of  our  men  who  are 
dying  in  the  field. 

And  again  we  have  a  brick  heaved  at 
the  very  forces  that  must  go  all  out  to 
win  this  war  —  if  it  is  going  to  be  won. 
Therefore  we  must  knoxv  ivho  is  heaving 
this  brick,  and  why.  Suffice  it  here  and 
now  to  say  that  We,  the  People,  do  not 
believe  that  section  of  our  citizenry 
known  as  the  business  world  is  so  stupid 
as  deliberately  to  destroy  its  own  future. 


THESE  are  some  of  the  things  that 
Liberty  will  discuss  in  editorials  to 
come.  These  things  must  be  discussed 
without  rancor,  without  controversy,  but 
with  full,  affirmative  leadership  in  rec- 
ognizing facts  and  in  facing  facts. 

It  would  be  stupid  in  the  extreme  to  try 
to  help  form  a  more  perfect  union  and  to 
insure  domestic  tranquillity  by  adding 
controversy  when  controversy  is  already 
splitting  us  apart.  And  to  approach  any 
of  these  subjects  of  management  or 
labor  or  capitalism  with  any  bootlicking 
sycophancy  would  smack  of  the  smirk  of 
a  waiter  toward  the  hope  of  a  tip.  This 
must  be  clean,  straight  thinking  and 
straight  analysis. 

We,  the  People,  are  facing  the  great- 
est crisis  not  merely  in  our  history  but 
in  the  history  of  the  entire  human  race, 
because  ours  happens  to  be  the  greatest 
civilization  in  the  history  of  the  entire 
human  race. 
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The  dramatic  real  life  story  of 
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him  and  of  the  chance  that 
helped  him  to  find  her  again — 
a  true  drama  of  lives  behind 
the  mike. 
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He  could  not  doubt  her  love — 
but  in  it  there  was  a  strange, 
puzzling  restraint.  Read  the 
delightful  love  story  of  Jay 
Jostyn,  radio's  Mr.  District  At- 
J  torney,  and  the  girl  who  is  now 
his  wife. 
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adapted  from  one  of  the 
Maudie's  Diary  episodes  broad- 
cast on  CBS — and  a  delightful 
color  portrait  of  Maudie  her- 
self. 
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necessary,  Woody.  I  love  you,  dar- 
ling. I'll  do  anything  you  want  me  to. 
You  don't  have  to  hurt  me." 

Suddenly  he  thrust  me  away,  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands. 

"You — love  me!"  The  words  came 
muffled,  filled  with  doubt.  "How  can 
you?     Especially  after  this  .  .  ." 

"Because  you  wanted  to  take  your 
revenge  on  the  world,  through  me? 
That  doesn't  make  any  difference  in 
the  way  I  feel,  Woody.  I'd  let  you 
take  your  revenge  that  way,  if  it 
would  make  you  happier.  Only  I  know 
it  wouldn't." 

IJE  lifted  his  head,  but  he  didn't 
"  look  at  me.  I  could  see  the  strain 
on  his  face  in  the  moonlight.  "You're 
everything  that  I'm  not.  You've  made 
a  success  of  your  life.  You've  done 
all  the  things  you  wanted  to  do.  But 
look  at  me."  He  lifted  his  shoulders 
and  dropped  them  again  in  a  shrug. 
"A  total  loss.  Nothing  I  ever  did 
turned  out  right.  I  was  always  too 
ready  to  quit.  A  coward.  People  like 
you  don't  love  a  coward." 

"You  wouldn't  be  in  that  uniform 
if  you  were  a  coward,"  I  reminded 
him.  "You've  never  been  a  coward, 
Woody,  you  just  tried  to  do  too  many 
things  all  by  yourself.  Nobody  can 
live  life  alone.  People  aren't  built 
that  way.  Everybody  has  to  have 
somebody  to  lean  on  once  in  a  while 
— somebody  to  love  him  and  tell  him 
he's  all  right.  You  tried  to  do  it  alone. 
You're  not  a  coward,  Woody.  Re- 
member Porky  Brown?" 

"Porky  Brown?  Oh,  that  kid  back 
in  Lexington." 

"Yes.  The  school  bully.  Do  you 
remember  the  time  he  made  me  cry?" 

"Yes—" 

"Well,  you  didn't  hesitate  a  minute 
to  fight  him,  even  though  he  was  a  lot 
bigger  than  you.  You  were  fighting 
for  me  then,  Woody,  and  cowards 
don't  fight  for  other  people.  And 
when  we  were  in  high  school,  you 
gave  up  all  those  parties  and  games 
and  good  times  in  order  to  help  your 
mother  and  to  work  on  your  music. 
Cowards  don't  give  up  the  things  they 
want,  Woody.  Then  when  you  went 
away  and  stopped  writing  to  me  when 
things  got  tough,  it  wasn't  because  "ou 
stopped  thinking  about  me — it  was 
because  you  didn't  want  to  burden 
me  with  your  troubles.  Cowards 
don't  consider  other  people,  Woody. 
And  now — V~"  Army.  You  said  you 
joined  up  '  ?.use  it  was  the  easiest 
way  out.  Thuc  wasn't  the  reason.  No 
matter  why  you  thought  you  joined 
the  Army,  you  really  joined  it  because 
you're  an  American,  because  you  were 
brought    up    to    hate    injustice    and 


cruelty,  because  your  country  needed 
you  and  you  were  willing  to  fight  to 
the  death  for  her.  Don't  you  see? 
You're  no  coward,  Woody.  You're 
the  bravest  man  I  know." 

And  those  were  the  words  that 
finally  pierced  Woody's  hard  protec- 
tive shell — the  shell  he'd  been  build- 
ing between  himself  and  the  world 
for  years.  Suddenly  his  shoulders 
drooped,  his  mouth  quivered,  his  head 
was  in  my  lap,  and  his  whole  body 
was  racked  with  sobs.  I  just  sat  there 
with  my  hands  in  his  hair,  and.  a  great 
peace  came  over  me.  After  a  while 
I  put  my  arms  around  him  and  rocked 
him  gently  back  and  forth  as  though 
he  were  a  child  again,  and  murmured 
all  those  soothing  inarticulate  sounds 
that  women  make  when  their  childrer 
or  their  men  are  hurt  or  miserable 
Gradually,  the  painful  sobs  died  awav 
and  he  lay  quietly  in  my  arms. 

"Feel  better,  darling?"  I  asked  him. 

"Oh,  Lorraine,  I've  always  been 
wrong.  You've  been  the  only  one 
that  could  set  me  right." 

"That's  because  I  love  you." 

He  reached  up  and  kissed  me  gently. 
"I've  always  loved  you,  too,  Lorraine 
— you  knew  that,  didn't  you?" 

I  thought  ruefully  of  the  long  empty 
years,  the  sleepless  nights,  the  tear- 
wet  pillows.  But  now  it  was  time  to 
forget  them.  They  were  past — finished. 

"Yes,  Woody,"  I  said  softly,  "I  never 
doubted  you." 

We  sat  there  a  little  while  longer, 
contentment  and  happiness  like  a 
warm  blanket  all  around  us,  talking 
about  the  wonder  of  finding  each  other 
again.    Then  Woody  stood  up. 

"Come  on,"  he  said,  "we're  going 
back  to  the  hotel.  We're  getting 
packed  and  we're  driving  into  Los 
Angeles  and  we're  finding  a  preacher 
somewhere  and  we're  getting  married. 
Oh  my  gosh,  I  didn't  even  ask  you, 
did  I?  Could  you  see  your  way  clear 
to  marrying  an  inconsiderate  oaf  like 
me,  Miss  Leeman?" 

"I'll  marry  you,  Mr.  Buckley,"  1 
smiled  at  him,  "and  don't  call  the 
man  I  love  an  inconsiderate  oaf." 

We  laughed  together  and,  finding 
our  path,  started  back  to  the  hotel. 
Woody  began  to  whistle  an  odd  little 
tune  and  I  asked,  "What's  that?" 

"Oh,"  he  said  absent  mindedly, 
"just  a  silly  melody  I  made  up.  I'll 
put  it  down  on  paper  when  I  get  a 
chance.  Listen,  Lorraine,  if  we  hurry 
maybe  we  can  come  back  here  and 
finish  out  our  week-end  after  all." 

Our  eyes  met  in  the  moonlight. 
Without  a  word  my  hand  went  out 
to  meet  his  and,  hand  in  hand — for  the 
rest  of  our  lives  I  knew — we  ran  all 
the  way  back  to  the  hotel. 
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MURIEL  POLLOCK — whose  real  name  is  Molly  Donaldson,  and 
who  is  an  important  person  on  many  a  network  show.  Muriel  plays 
the  organ,  and  it's  her  musical  background  you  hear  on  such 
programs  as  Stella  Dallas,  David  Harum,  and  others.  She  is  also  a 
talented  composer  and  musical  arranger,  and  has  collaborated  on 
a  dozen  Musical  Radio  Script  Books  for  children.  Muriel's  husband 
is  Will  Donaldson,  the  song  writer,  and  they  have  one  son,  Ted, 
who  at  eight  years  old  is  a  veteran  radio  actor.  He  made  his 
debut  at  the  age  of  four,  when  Ireene  Wicker  held  him  on  her 
lap  so  he  could  play  a  part  on  her  Singing  Lady  program.  Muriel 
likes  exercise  and   loves  to   play  ball  or  ride  a  bicycle  with  Ted. 
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Your  Own  Fa  van  ire  Snapshot 

ENLARGED 
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Forgotten  Snapshot 

Makes  Treasured 
ENLARGEMENT 

Look    over    your    snapshots 
and  Kodak  Album  for  pictures 
of  loved  ones — sweetheart,  mother, 
father,  brother,  sister,  children  and 
others    near    and    dear    to    you — of 
whom  you  would  treasure  a  lifelike  en- 
largement.   Send  your  print  or  negative 
with  the  coupon  today  and  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  this  get-acquainted  offer. 


Enclose  this  coupon  with  your  favorite  snapshot,  pic- 
ture, print  or  negative  and  send  to  DEAN  STUDIOS, 
DEPT.  611,  118  N.  15th  St.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


Name. 


Address . 


City. 


State. 


Color  of  Hair 


Color  of  Eyes 


Just   to   Get   Acquainted    We    Will    Beautifully    Enlarge 

Your     Favorite     Snapshot, 
Photo,       Kodak      Picture, 
Print  or  Negative  to  5  x7 
Inches  Absolutely  FREE! 
Everyone  admires  pictures  in 
natural    colors    because    the 
surroundings  and  loved  ones  are 
so  true  to  life,  just  the  way  they 
looked  when  the  pictures  were 
taken,  so  we  want  you  to  know 
also   about   our   gorgeous   col- 
ored enlargements.    Think  of 
having   that  small   picture  or 
snapshot    of    mother,    father, 
sister  or  brother,  children  or 
others  near  and  dear  to  you, 
enlarged  to  5  by  7-inch  size 
so  that  the  details  and  fea- 
tures   you    love    are     more 
lifelike  and  natural. 

Over   one   million   men 
and  women  have  sent  us 
their     favorite     snapshots 
and  pictures  for  enlarging. 
Thousands   write  us  how 
much     they     also    enjoy 
their  remarkably  true-to- 
life,  natural  colored  en- 
largements we  have  sent  them  in  handsome 
black  and  gold,  or  ivory  and  gold  frames.   They  tell  us 
that  their  hand  colored  enlargements  have  living  beauty,  sparkle  and  life. 
You  are  now  given  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  receive  a  beautiful  en- 
largement of  your  cherished  snapshot,  photo  or  kodak  picture  FREE. 
Look  over  your  pictures  now  and  send  us  your  favorite  snapshot,  photo  or 
kodak  picture  (print  or  negative)  and  receive  your  beautiful  free 
enlargement.  Please  include  the  color  of  hair  and  eyes  and  get  our 
new  bargain  offer  giving  you  your  choice  of  handsome  frames  with 
a  second  enlargement  beautifully  hand  tinted  in  natural  lifelike 
oil  colors  and  sent  on  approval.  Your  original  is  returned  with  your 
enlargement   (a  3c  stamp  for  return  mailing  appreciated).  This 
free  enlargement  offer  is  our  way  of  getting  acquainted  and  letting 
you  know  the  quality  of  our  work.  Just  send  the  coupon  with  your 
favorite  snapshot,  print  or  negative  right  away.  Send  today. 

DEAN  STUDIOS,  Dept.  611,   118  N.  15th  St.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
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SEND  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


from  Here 

to  J/ictori/  ^n 

esterfield 

the  cooler,  better-tasting,  definitely  milder  cigarette 

When  there's  a  job  on  hand  a  good  cigarette  is  mighty  comforting 
to  have  along  .  .  .  and  Chesterfields  are  on  the  beam  with  the  one  and 
only  Right  Combination  of  the  world's  best  cigarette  tobaccos.  It's  the 
combination  that  smokers  quickly  find  to  their  liking  and  count  on 
to  give  them  everything  it  takes  to  Satisfy. 

Make  your  next  pack  Chesterfield . . .  enjoy  more  smoking 
pleasure  with  the  full  knowledge  that  regardless  of  price 
there  is  no  better  cigarette  made  today.  ~/A\>y  ^^7J%fj£/ 
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DONNA    DAE 

Heard  on  Fred  Waring's 

"Pleasure  Time" 


LOVE  and  LEARN -The  Story  of  a  Girl  Whose  Romance  Was  a  Scandal 

See  Photographs  of  Your  Favorites  in 

i  GUIDING  LIGHT •  MAUDIES  DIARY •  PEPPER  YOUNGS  FAMILY 


CONSTANCE    IUFT    HUHN 

Head  of  /he  House  of  Tangee 


"Only  Tangee  gives  your  lips  Satin-Finish,  says 
Constance  Luft  Huhn 


"How  often  have  you  wished  for  a  lipstick  that  would  literally 
smooth  on  to  your  lips,-  that  was  perfectly  balanced  ...  neither 
too  moist,  nor  yet  too  dry,-  that,  once  applied,  would  cling  for 
hours  and  hours— a  lipstick,  in  short,  that  would  bring  to  youi 
lips  the  lustrous,  lasting  softness  of  a  true  SATIN-FINISH? 

"I  can  say  with  assurance  that  each  of  Tangee's  new  SATIN- 
FINISH  Lipsticks  is  a  combination  of  all  these  qualities.  Each 
one  graces  your  lips  with  a  softer,  glossier  sheen  than  you've 
ever  known  before  .  .  .  gives  you  the  perfect  grooming  only 
possible  with  this  exclusive  SATIN-FINISH. 

And,  remember,  whichever  Tangee  shade  you  choose,  it 
will  do  the  most  for  you  if  worn  with  the  matching  rouge  and 
Tangee's  unpowdery  Face  Powder." 


TANGEE  MEDIUM-RED       a  warm, 

clear  shade.  Not  too  dark,  not  too  light . . .  just  right. 


►ANGEE  NATURAL.. 

'Beauty  for  Duty"— 
conservative  make- 
up f^rwomen  in  uni- 
TANGEE  RED-RED...  TANGETfHEATRICAL  form.  Orange  in  the 
"Rarest,Loveliest Red  RED. .."The  Brilliant  stick,  it  changes  to 
of  Them  All,"  harmo-  Scarlet  Lipstick  produce  your  own 
nizes  perfectly  with  Shade".  .  .  always  most  becoming  shade 
all  fashion  colors.  flattering.  of  blush-rose. 


FINISH 


"Glamor-Girl,  You're  Kissing  Your  Career  Good-bye— 


There's  no  future  in  a  smile 
that  ignores  'Pink  Tooth  Brush9!99 


"It  doesn't  make  sense,  Lady!  With 
your  looks,  you're  a  natural  for  the 
Magazine  -  Girl  -  Of -The  -Year — and 
what  happens!  'Pink  tooth  brush' 
puts  your  smile  in  shrouds.  It's 
oblivion  for  you  unless  you  do  some- 
thing about  that  dingy  smile!" 


"Look  at  the  glamor  girls  in  any 
magazine.  Their  bright,  sparkling 
smiles  spell  charm!  And  that's  the 
kind  of  smile  you  can  check  up  to 
healthy  gums  as  well  as  sparkling 
teeth.  I'm  making  your  next  book- 
ing—with the  dentist!" 


"Young  lady,  sparkling  smiles  de- 
pend largely  on  firm,  healthy  gums. 
And  today's  soft  foods  rob  gums  of 
natural  exercise.  They  need  more 
work."  (Note:  A  recent  survey  shows 
dentists  prefer  Ipana  for  personal 
use  2  to  1  over  any  other  dentifrice.) 


"That  photographer  really  was  my 
friend !  Ipana  and  massage  each  day 
—brighter  teeth  already— sparkling 
smile  on  the  way !  And  when  I  mas- 
sage my  gums  that  stimulating  'tin- 
gle' seems  to  say,  'Your  smile  will 
soon  be  a  picture  for  any  magazine ! ' " 


"O.K.  Mr.  Camera  Man.  Now  let's  see  if  you  can 
really  do  justice  to  my  sparkling  new  smile.  And 
orchids  to  you  and  that  dentist  of  mine  for  helping 
me  win  the  honor  of  Magazine -Girl -Of -The -Year. 
Yes,  and  a  great  big  credit  line  to  Ipana  Tooth  Paste 
and  massage.  Without  that  beauty  treatment  for  my 
smile,  I  might  have  been  minus  a  career." 


Help  keep  gums  firmer,  teeth  brighter,  smiles  more  sparkling  with  Ipana  and  Massage! 


""T)INK"  on  your  tooth  brush  calls 
L  for  immediate  action.  It  means 
—see  your  dentist  at  once. 

He  may  tell  you  our  soft,  creamy 
foodshave  denied  your  gums  thenat- 
ural  exercise  they  need  for  healthy 
firmness.  And,  like  many  dentists, 
he  may  suggest  "the  helpful  stim- 
ulation of  Ipana-  and  massage." 

For  Ipana  Tooth  Paste  is  spe- 
cially designed,  not  only  to  clean 
teeth  thoroughly  but,  with  massage, 
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to  help  make  gums  firmer,  stronger. 

Each  time  you  brush  your  teeth, 
massage  a  little  Ipana  onto  your 
gums.  That  invigorating  "tang"— 
exclusive  with  Ipana  and  massage 
—tells  you  that  circulation  is  speed- 
ing up  within  the  gum  tissues— 
helping  gums  to  healthier  firmness. 

Let  the  regular  use  of  Ipana  and 
massage  help  you  to  have  a  love- 
lier, more  appealing  smile  through 
healthier  gums  and  brighter  teeth. 
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They'll'  Talking  ion!  - 


** 


.  .  .  Bernardine  Flynn 
(Sade  of  Vic  and  Sade)  be- 
ing a  war  wife  these  days. 
Her  husband,  Dr.  C.  C. 
Doherty,  Chicago  physician 
and  veteran  of  the  last  war, 
expected  to  be  called  for  ac- 
tive service  about  the  time 

these  pages  went  to  press. 

*  *      * 

.  .  .  The  way  the  CBS  Sun- 
day-afternoon Family  Hour 
with  Gladys  Swarthout  and 
Deems  Taylor  is  set  to  con- 
tinue on  the  air  for  almost 
another  full  year.  The  spon- 
sor likes  the  show  as  much 

as  listeners  do. 

*  ♦      * 

.  .  .  Herb  Shriner's  new 
catch-line,  which  he  drawls 
on  the  Camel  Caravan  pro- 
gram— "It's  possible!"  Looks 
as  if  it  might  become  as 
popular  as  Joe  Penner's 
"Wanna  Buy  a  Duck?"  or 
Molly's  "  'Tain't  Funny,  Mc- 

Gee!" 

*  *      * 

.  .  .  Those  jokes  Phil  Baker 
makes  on  Take  It  or  Leave 
It,  regarding  orchestra 
leader  Jacques  Renard's  re- 
duced poundage.  They're  all 
founded  on  fact,  because 
Jacques  has  managed  to 
drop  almost  a  hundred 
pounds.    But — frankly — he's 

still  no  stripling. 

*  «      * 

.  .  .  Al  Jolson's  coming  re- 
turn to  the  air,  scheduled  for 
October  3.  He's  to  be  star 
of  an  NBC  program  on  Sat- 
urday nights.  Others  on  the 
show  will  be  Hildegarde,  the 
songstress,  comedienne  Eve 
Arden,  comedian  Parkya- 
karkus,  and  announcer  Fred 
Uttal,  who  will  also  double 

as  a  stooge  for  Jolson. 

*  *      * 

.  .  .  The  new  young  lady  at 
the  home  of  Charles  Correll 
(much  better  known  as 
Andy  of  Amos  'n'  Andy). 
Her  name  is  Barbara  Joan, 
and  she's  the  Corrells'  sec- 
ond daughter. 

*  *      * 

.  .  .  The  substitution  of 
Robert  Haag  for  John  Raby 
in  the  part  of  Harry  Davis, 
hero  of  When  a  Girl  Marries. 
John,  who  was  heard  in  the 
role  ever  since  he  originated 
it  three  years  ago.  is  now 
Private  Raby,  U.S.A.,  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Upton,  New 

York. 

*  *      * 

.  .  .  The  flat  refusal  of 
Madeleine  Carroll  to  play  her 
movie  role  in  an  air  version 
of  "My  Favorite  Blonde"  op- 
oosite  Milton  Berle.  The 
beautiful  Miss  Carroll  said  it 
was  a  "stooge"  part  and  she 
hadn't  liked  doing  it  even  in 
the  movies.  The  job  was 
offered  to  Constance  Bennett, 
who  also  turned  it  down. 
Binnie  Barnes  finally 
obliged,  just  as  Berle  was 
suggesting  they  give  the 
part  to  his  mother. 
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'It's  fun  to  sit  out  dances  •  • . 
but  not  when  you  sit  alone! 


Ml 


Peg:  "But  I'd  rather  solo  out  here,  Helen,  wall-flower!  You  dance  like  a  dream— and 
than  sit  on  the  mourner's  bench  inside!"  you  look  like  a  dream!  You'll  have  part- 
Helen:  "Peg,  darling,  you  shouldn't  be  a        ners  galore,  if  you  will  let  me  speak  up!" 


Peg:  "But  underarm  odor,  Helen!  Why  I 
bathed  just  before  this  party.  I  always 
shower  every  day.  Isn't  that  enough?" 
Helen:  "Not  if  you  want  to  be  sure,  Peg.  Ev- 
ery day,  before  every  date,  I  use  Mum  too! " 


■*»  £■ 
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Peg:  "Helen's  right— and  a  pal  to  give  me 
that  hint!  A  bath  washes  away  past  per- 
spiration—but Mum  prevents  risk  of  un- 
derarm odor  to  come!  Tonight's  another 
party!  I'm  playing  safe,  with  MUM!" 

STAY  POPULAR  with  Mum!  Mum 
protects  charm— the  minute  you 
use  it,  yet  it  lasts  all  day  or  all  eve- 
ning! Without  stopping  perspiration, 
Mum  prevents  underarm  odor.  Mum  is 
sure! 

Mum  is  handy,  quick  —  takes  only 
30  seconds  to  use.  You  can  use  it  even 
after  dressing,  or  after  underarm 
shaving,  because  gentle-Mum  is  kind 
to  clothes  and  skin.  Get  Mum  today! 
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Mum 

Takes  the  Odor  Out  of  Perspiration 

Product  of  Bristol-Myers 
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For  Sanitary  Napkins— Gentle,  safe  Mum  is 
so  dependable!  That's  important  in  a  de- 
odorant for  this  purpose 
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//   was   ill   health    that   mac 
Russ  Morgan  master  the  trot 
bone.    Now  he's  both  healthy 
and  successful.     Left,   with 
Anne  Gwynne  at  the  Universe 
movie  studio.     Below,  beaut 
ful    Elizabeth    Rogers,    wAc 
sings  with  Morgan's  orchestra. 


UNION  CZAR  JAMES  PETRIL- 
LO'S  decision  to  stop  his 
musicians  from  making  any 
records  or  electrical  transcriptions  for 
radio  or  juke  box  use,  threw  the  band 
and  broadcasting  world  into  a  state 
of  jitters.  At  our  press  time  no  com- 
promise had  been  found  but  cooler 
heads  did  not  believe  the  union  edict 
would  be  carried  out.  Petrillo  is 
mainly  concerned  about  the  many 
unemployed  musicians  and  the  many 
radio  stations  who,  he  claims,  capi- 
talize on  recordings  and  do  not  hire 

enough   "live"  musicians. 

*  *         * 

Look  for  a  number  of  second-flight 
dance  bands  to  fold  before  the  Fall. 
War-time  conditions  have  made  oper- 
ations too  precarious. 

*  *  * 

Benny  Goodman  will  be  featured 
in  the  forthcoming  film,  "Powers 
Girl,"  based  on  the  famous  profes- 
sional models.  Other  movie  minded 
maestros  are  Xavier  Cugat  who's  in 
the  Columbia  film,  "You  Were  Never 
Lovelier,"  and  Sammy  Kaye  who  is 
appearing  in  the  20th  Century-Fox 
film,  "Iceland." 

*  *  * 

Bobby  Byrne  filed  a  voluntary 
petition  in  bankruptcy,  listing  over 
$50,000  in  liabilities.  The  young  trom- 
bonist suffered  mostly  from  an  over- 
abundance of  ballyhoo.  He  is  now 
making  a  fresh  start. 

*  *  * 

Larry  Clinton  was  graduated  re- 
cently from  a  civilian  aeronautical 
school  and  is  eligible  for  a  Navy  or 
Army  commission  as  a  flying  in- 
structor. 


Frank  Sinatra  is  due  to  leave  Tom- 
my Dorsey's  band  this  Fall  and  branch 
out  as  an  individual  .soloist.  He  has 
a  contract  with  Columbia  records  set 

and  is  negotiating  for  a  commercial. 

*  *         * 

Clifford  Odets  penned  the  George 
Gershwin  movie  scenario  for  Warner 
Brothers  and  its  550  pages  is  said  to 
make  it  one  of  the  longest  scripts  ever 

turned  out. 

*  *         * 

Lucky  Strike's  Hit  Parade  signed 
singer  Barry  Wood  for  his  twelfth 
consecutive  thirteen-week  stint.  This 
is  the  longest  run  in  the  history  of 
the  show  for  any  performer. 

*  *         * 

Vera  Barton,  CBS  songstress,  is  be- 
ing called  "America's  Defense  Girl." 
Her  series  of  musical  salutes  to  de- 
fense factories  and  shipyards  winning 
the  coveted  Navy  "E"  pennants,  has 
won    official    commendation. 

*  *         * 

Lionel  Hampton  and  his  fine  band 
will  be  back  on  the  air  from  Casa 
Manana,  Culver  City,  California,  Sep- 
tember 25. 

THIS  CHANGING  WORLD: 

Al  Donahue  is  recovering  from  an 
appendectomy  .  .  .  Jan  Savitt  is  an- 
other bandleader  to  add  a  string  sec- 
tion .  .  .  Merry  Eilers  is  Bob  Allen's 
new  canary  .  .  .  Ralph  Young  has 
replaced  drafted  Ken  Curtis  as  Shep 
Fields'  vocalist  .  .  .  Marcia  Neil,  who 
sings  on  NBC's  Johnny  Presents  pro- 
grams, is  a  23-year-old  former  music 
teacher   .   .   .   Vaughn  Monroe's   new 

By      KEN      ALDEN 


girl  vocal  quartet,  The  Four  M's,  used 
to  be  known  as  The  Le  Ann  Sisters 
.  .  .  Newt  Stammers  is  now  conduct- 
ing Orrin  Tucker's  band  .  .  .  Billy 
Butterfield,  one  of  the  country's  out-  \ 
standing  trumpet  stars,  has  joined  Les 
Brown's  band. 

*  *         * 

Red   Norvo   has   made   a   complete ! 
cycle.  He's  back  again  leading  a  small,  i 
swing-styled     septet,     after     fair-to- 
middling  success  as  the  conductor  of 
larger  staffed   orchestras.   Right  now 
he's    playing    at    New    York's    The  i 
Famous  Door  in  swing  alley. 

*  *         *"" 

Have  any  old  records?  Why  not 
send  them  to  Records  For  Our  Fight- 
ing Men,  Inc.,  which  is  designed  to 
help  the  record  companies  collect  old  j 
disks  for  the  valuable  shellac  on  them, 
and  with  the  resultant  capital,  supply 
our  men  in  the  armed  forces  with  new 
records  and  instruments.  Kay  Kyser 
and  Kate  Smith  are  associated  with 
this  worthwhile  effort. 

*  *         *  i 
Credit    bandleader    Freddy    Nagel 

with  this  candid  comment,  culled  from 
a  recent  issue  of  Downbeat  Magazine, ; 
"So  I  do  copy  Kay  Kyser.   At  least  I ! 
admit  it  and  that's  more  tr^an  a  lot  of 
mimicking  bandleaders  are  doing." 

*  *         * 

They  say  that  if  you  dial  R.  Himber 
on  a  Manhattan  telephone,  you  will 
get  the  noted  bandleader  on  the  wire. 

*  *         * 

Has  Hal  Mclntyre,  whose  style  is  not 
unlike  that  of  Duke  Ellington,  been  j 
Continued  on  page  6 
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A  year  ago  only  a  printed  re- 
membrance from  an  insurance 

agent  and  a  pair  of  gloves  from  "good  old 

Helen."  And  now  ...  all  this! 

There  were  Bill's  flowers,  Henry's  orchids, 
an  exquisite  bottle  of  perfume  from  Loran, 
three  telegrams,  and  a  dozen  other  assur- 
ances that  the  awful  year  of  loneliness  lay 
behind  her  forever. 

"How  nice  to  see  people  and  to  be  liked 
again!"  she  thought — and  then,  eyeing  Bill's 
flowers,  "How  wonderful  to  be  loved!" 

Life  was  really  worth  living  now  . . .  might 
have  been  all  along  if  she  hadn't  been  such 
a  fool. 

Looking  back  it  didn't  seem  possible  that 
a  normally  attractive  and  popular  girl  could 
have  been  so  gradually  yet  so  completely 
dropped  as  she  had  been.  But  that  is  the  way 
gossip  works — and  a  girl  found  guilty  of 
this  trouble*  only  once  may  be  continually 
under  suspicion. 

And  had  it  not  been,  for  Helen's  friendly 
but  brutal  candor  she  might  never  have 
known  what  it  was  or  what  to  do  about  it. 

How  About  You? 

No  matter  what  your  other  good  points  are 
they  may  be  overlooked  if  you  have  hali- 
tosis (bad  breath).  Incidentally,  anyone  may 
have  it.  The  worst  of  it  is  you  may  not  know 
when  you  offend  this  way,  so  common  sense 
tells  you  not  to  take  chances. 

Why  not  get  in  the  habit  of  using  Listerine 
Antiseptic  as  a  mouth  rinse  every  night  and 
morning  and  between  times,  before  business 
and  social  appointments?  This  wonderful 
antiseptic,  with  its  delightful  effect,  not  only 
freshens  the  entire  mouth  but  makes  the 
breath  sweeter,  purer,  less  likely  to  offend. 
Countless  fastidious  people,  popular  people 
never,  never  omit  it. 


While  some  cases  of  halitosis  are  systemic, 
most  cases,  according  to  some  authorities, 
are  due  to  bacterial  fermentation  of  tiny 
food  particles  on  tooth,  gum  and  mouth 
surfaces.  Listerine  Antiseptic  quickly  halts 
such  fermentation,  then  overcomes  the  odors 
that  fermentation  causes. 

Lambert  Pharmac  al  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC  for  oral  hygiene 
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Dinah  Shore,  as  glamorous  now  as  any  full-fledged  Hollywood  star, 
is  beaued  to  a  premiere  at  the  Carthay  Circle  by  Mervyn  LeRoy. 

FACING  THE  MUSIC  (CONTINUED) 


trying   to   woo   some   of   the   Duke's 
arrangers  away? 

RUGGED  INDIVIDUALIST 

IF  barrel-chested  Russ  Morgan  had 
viewed  his  dance  band  career 
strictly  as  a  hard-headed  commercial 
venture,  today  he  would  probably  be 
a  retired  gentleman  farmer,  resting 
easily  on  his  laurels  and  annuities, 
and  making  only  occasional  excur- 
sions to  Tin  Pan  Alley  to  deliver  the 
manuscript  of  his  latest  song  hit. 

Instead,  at  38,  the  rugged  ex-coal 
miner  from  Scranton,  Pa.,  is  still  one 
of  the  busiest  big  league  batoneers, 
touring  the  country  playing  theaters, 
hotels,  ballrooms,  one-night  stands, 
dashing  off  popular  tunes,  making 
Decca  records,  and  keeping  his  six- 
and-a-half-foot,  215  pound  frame 
in  a  state  of  continuous  activity. 

"Leading  a  band  doesn't  really 
mean  a  thing  to  me  if  it  has  to  be 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents,"  Russ 
says  with  the  refreshing  frankness 
that's  as  individual  with  him  as  his 
sobbing,  throbbing  trombone  notes. 
"After  all,  what  good's  the  do-re-mi 
when  you  go  down  that  deep  dark 
hole?" 

Unlike  his  more  commercially- 
minded  contemporaries  who  try  to 
keep  their  payrolls  down,  Morgan's 
troupe  numbers  seventeen  musicians, 
a  girl  singer,  and  a  rapid-fire  portrait 
artist.  He  uses  the  latter  for  stage 
show  work.  Morgan  gets  a  kick  out 
of  leading  an  over-sized  ensemble 
even  though  it  cuts  heavily  into  his 
bank  account.  For  just  the  same  rea- 
son he  pays  out  bountiful  sums  for 
arrangements   of   Strauss   waltzes. 

"I  paid  $25,000  for  a  flock  of  Strauss 
arrangements  because  I  love  'em.  But 
I  bet  I  couldn't  give  'em  away  to 
another  band  leader,"  he  admits. 

Don't  get  the  idea  that  Russ  plays 


five  shows  a  day  or  maps  out  a  64,000 
mile  road  tour  just  to  satisfy  his 
musical  whims.  He  has  a  healthy  and 
normal  respect  for  earning  money 
because  it  brings  him  such  trifles  as 
flashy  roadsters,  beach  and  country 
homes,  good  food  and  clothes.  But 
Russ  believes  he  can  make  more 
money  playing  on  the  road  than  fol- 
lowing the  orthodox  custom  of  get- 
ting a  New  York  hotel  spot. 

Because  he  realizes  the  value  of 
network  air  time,  Morgan  shrewdly 
accepts  just  enough  mid-western  hotel 
dates  to  fill  the  broadcasting  gap.  He 
is  currently  heard  over  the  Blue  net- 
work from  Chicago's  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel. 

Leading  a  band  is  no  novelty  to 
Morgan.  He's  been  a  professional  mu- 
sician since  he  was  fifteen.  Although 
he  can  play  every  instrument  in  the 
band,  except  the  strings,  the  trom- 
bone is  his  favorite. 

"Gosh,  if  it  wasn't  for  that  old  horn 
I  might  be  pushing  up  daisies,"  he 
says — and  here  is  the  explanation  of 
that  remark: 

When  Russ  was  a  youngster,  doc- 
tors discovered  that  he  had  a  weak 
lung.  They  suggested  that  he  learn 
to  play  a  wind  instrument. 

The  news  came  as  quite  a  shock  to 
Russ'  family  because  everyone  in  it 
had  always  been  remarkably  healthy. 

Russ'  father  followed  the  doctors' 
advice,  bought  the  ailing  child  a 
trombone  and  made  him  practice  dili- 
gently. The  parents  helped  teach  the 
boy.  Before  becoming  mining  people, 
the  Morgans  had  been  small-time 
vaudevillians. 

When  Russ  was  fifteen,  he  believed 
he  had  mastered  the  slide  horn  well 
enough  to  give  impromptu  solos  deep 
down  in  the, mines. 

These  coal-mine  concerts  did  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  Russ'  dad, 


Songstress  Bea  Wain  is  a 
busy  traveller  these  days, 
visiting  her  husband,  Andre 
Baruch,  in  Washington  and 
entertaining  at  Army  camps. 


I 
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a  stern  Welshman,  and  he  banned  the  f| 
boy  from  the  mines  and  saw  to  it  that 
his  son  couldn't  work  in  any  other 
near-by  pits. 

"My  dad  figured  this  would  make 
me  earn  my  living  as  a  musician  and 
he  was  right,"  Russ  recalls.  "But 
every  once  in  a  while  I  sort  of  get 
homesick  for  the  mines  and  every 
chance  I  get  I  go  back  there  to  talk 
with  the  workers.  The  same  guys  are 
still  there." 

Russ  played  with  all  kinds  of  bands 
—Phil  Spitalny,  Ted  Fiorito,  Arnold 
Johnson,  Victor  Herbert,  John  Phillips 
Sousa,  Paul  Specht,  and  the  renowned 
Jean  Goldkette.  He  helped  the  latter 
organize  one  of  the  great  pioneer 
swing  bands. 

"When  Jean  hired  me  he  asked  me 
for  a  candid  opinion  of  the  men  in 
his  band.  I  told  him  to  throw  all  those 
bums  out  and  I  would  dig  him  up 
a  group  of  real  musicians." 

Goldkette  took  the  brash  youth  at 
his  word  and  Russ  rounded  up  Bix 
Beiderbecke,  Jimmy  and  Tommy  Dor- 
sey,  Joe  Venuti,  Eddie  Lange,  Don 
Murray  and  Chauncey  Morehouse. 
Russ  still  thinks  it  was  the  greatest 
swing  crew  ever  assembled. 

Russ  drifted  into  all  sorts  of  musical 
work.  He  was  recording  director  for 
the  old  Brunswick  studios,  musical 
director  of  WXYZ,  Detroit,  and  a  key 
trombone  soloist  on  a  number  of  net- 
work shows.    He  didn't  organize  his 
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own  band  until  he  left  Freddy  Mar- 
tin's employ  in  1935.  He  soon  clicked 
on  his  own  as  musical  director  of  the 
Philip  Morris  cigarette  shows.  How- 
ever, the  idea  to  become  a  leader 
himself  had  come  to  Morgan  some 
time  before,  while  he  was  playing 
with  Ted  Fiorito. 

It  happened  one  night  when  Fiorito 
had  an  argument  with  the  trumpet 
player  in  the  band.  Morgan  tried  to 
intercede  but  this  action  only  infuri- 
ated the  excitable  Fiorito.  In  white 
heat,  the  leader  smashed  his  baton 
into  bits  and  walked  off  the  bandstand. 

The  crowd  was  still  dancing  and 
something  had  to  be  done  in  a  hurry. 
So  Russ  picked  up  his  trombone  and 
vamped  into  "Wabash  Blues"  using 
a  sort  of  crazy  wa-wa  effect. 

The  strange  wail  intrigued  the 
dancers  and  they  had  Morgan  doing 
it  all  night.  Later  on,  Fiorito  cornered 
the  trombonist  and  asked  him  to  de- 
velop the  effect  for  permanent  use. 

"No,  sir,"  Morgan  told  him,  "I'm 
going  to  save  that  style  until  I  get 
my  own  outfit." 

Morgan  has  been  married  twice.  His 
first  marital  try  ended  in  the  divorce 
courts.  His  present  wife,  Shirley  Gray, 
used  to  be  his  secretary.  They  have 
two  children,  two-year-old  John  Gray, 
and  three-months-old  David_  Huw. 
The  Morgans  have  two  homes,  one 
at  Long  Beach,  L.  I.,  the  other  on  a 
sizable  Pennsylvania  farm. 

Russ  likes  to  compose  music  more 
than  anything  else.  He  hopes  that  is 
what  he'll  wind  up  doing  exclusively. 
He  has  already  turned  out  twenty 
popular  tunes,  including  "Does  Your 
Heart  Beat  for  Me?,"  "Sweet  Eloise," 
and  "Somebody  Else  Is  Taking  My 
Place." 

"And  I  think  I'll  write  better  ones 
when  I  have  more  time,"  he  promises. 
"Now  I  have  to  do  most  of  my  com- 
posing on  rubbing  tables,  in  dressing 
rooms,  railroad  stations,  and  on  the 
back  of  coffee  pot  menus." 


While  making  the  picture  "Ice- 
land," for  20th  Century-Fox, 
Sammy  Kaye  discovered  his  first 
girl    vocalist — Nancy  Norman. 


Which  of  these 

6"FACE  POWDER  TROUBLES 
do  You  have? 


a 


Powder  th 
makes  forehea 
look  rough,  "grainy" 


Powder  that 

leaves  nose  streaked 

or  shiny 


Powder  th 
fails  to  hi 
tiny  freckl 


Powder  that 

fails  to  hide 

little  lines 


Powder  that 

cakes  at 
side  of  nose 


Powder  that 

fails  to  hide 

little  blemishes 


New-texture  powder  helps  end  these 
troubles— makes  skin  look  fresher,  younger! 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SEE  when  you  re- 
powder  your  face?  Does  your  skin 
look  smooth,  fresh,  appealing?  Or  does 
the  powder  look  caked  on  your  forehead 
and  chin?  Does  your  nose  look  streaked 
or  shiny?  Do  tiny  lines  around  your  eyes 
and  mouth  seem  emphasized? 

Don't  blame  your  skin  for  what  you 
see  in  the  mirror:  blame  your  face  powder! 
For  these  are  "face  powder  troubles". . . 
and  now  you  can  quickly  help  end  all 
these  6  troubles,  just  by  changing  to  the 
amazing  new-textured  face  powder! 

Here  is  the  secret  of  this 
new  face  powder 

What  is  its  name?  Lady  Esther  Face  Pow- 
der! Why  is  it  so  different?  Because  its 
made  differently!  How  is  it  made?  It  isn't 
just  mixed  in  the  usual  way— it's  blown 
and  reblown  by  TWIN  HURRICANES, 
blown  until  it's  smoother,  finer  by  far 
than  powder  made  by  ordinary  methods! 


Women  who  use  this  new-texture  face 
powder  for  the  first  time  are  thrilled  to 
see  what  a  "baby-skin"  smoothness  it 
gives  their  skin.  They  say  this  new, 
smoother  texture  seems  to  hide  tiny  lines 
and  blemishes,  and  even  little  freckles! 
They  say  this  new-texture  powder  seems 
to  change  the  whole  appearance  of  their 
skin— seems  to  make  it  look  smoother, 
fresher,  and  often  years  younger! 

How  to  find  your  Lucky  Shade 

Send  your  name  and  address  on  the  cou- 
pon below  for  the  7  new  shades  of  Lady 
Esther  Face  Powder.  Try  them  one  after 
another— and  when  you  find  the  one 
that's  most  flattering  to  your  skin,  you'll 
know  you've  found  your  lucky  shade! 


FACE    POWDER 


Lady  Esther,  71 34  W.  65th  St.,  Chicago,  111.     (80) 

Send  me  by  return  mail  the  7  new  shades  of  face 
powder,  and  a  tube  of  your  4-Purpose  Face  Cream. 
I  enclose  10#  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  mailing. 


_STATE_ 


If  you  live  in  Canada,  write  Lady  Esther,  Toronto,  One. 
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77>/s  is  /)ow  a  radio  star  who  is  also  a  family  man  spends  his  vacation: 
■George  Burns  takes  his  two  children,  Ronnie  and  Sandra,  to  a  ball  game. 


BUD  ABBOTT  and  Lou  Costello  get 
their  own  sponsored  program 
this  Fall.  Not  only  that,  but 
the  two  comedians,  who  aren't  any- 
where near  as  foolish  as  they  act, 
will  have  a  say  in  the  way  the  pro- 
gram is  put  together.  It's  their  idea 
to  have  several  different  outstanding 
dancebands  supply  the  music — not  a 
new  one  each  week,  but  a  new  one 
every  three  or  four  weeks.  Benny 
Goodman,  Gene  Krupa,  and  Harry 
James  are  the  first  three  bands  signed 
up.  The  definite  starting  date  for  the 
new  series  hasn't  been  set  yet,  but  it 
will  be  early  in  October. 

*  *         * 

Bing  Crosby's  "vacation"  consisted 
of  making  the  rounds  of  various  U.S.O. 
canteens,  entertaining  the  men  in  uni- 
form. 

*  *         * 

Speaking  of  vacations,  Selena  Royle 
played  the  name  part  on  The  Story  of 
Bess  Johnson  while  the  real  Bess 
Johnson  was  on  a  two-week  holiday. 

*  *         * 

NASHVILLE,  Terin.— During  the 
week  Sam  and  Kirk  McGee  are  farm- 
ers— the  honest  dirt  variety,  not  the 
gentlemen  owners  of  pretty  estates. 
On  Saturday  nights  they  turn  into  en- 
tertainers, and  appear  on  the  famous 
WSM  program,  the  Grand  Ole  Opry. 
They've  been  Opry  favorites  for  the 
past  sixteen  years,  and  have  never 
missed  a  single  Saturday  night. 

In  the  off  seasons,  when  their  farms 
don't  require  their  presence,  the  boys 
hit  the  road  for  personal  appearance 
dates;  and  at  the  present  time  they're 
with  the  Roy  Acuff  Unit  of  the  Grand 
Ole  Opry  Tent  Show  playing  in 
Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Tennessee. 

Sam,  the  elder  of  the  two  McGees, 
was  born  on  May  1,  1894,  on  a  farm 
near  Franklin,  Tennessee.  He  plays 
the  guitar  and  the  electric  steel  guitar, 
and  furnishes  the  comedy  for  the 
brothers'  act.  His  manner  of  deliver- 
ing a  monologue,  in  a  sort  of  twangy 
monotone,  has  endeared  him  to  lis- 
teners everywhere. 

Kirk  was  also  born  on  the  farm  near 
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Franklin,  five  years  after  Sam.  He 
plays  the  violin,  the  five-stringed 
banjo,  and  the  guitar,  as  well  as  being 
the  master  of  ceremonies  for  the  act 
and  helping  Sam  out  on  the  comedy. 
Both  Sam  and  Kirk  are  married,  and 
their  big  farms  adjoin  each  other 
about  twenty  miles  from  Nashville. 
Sam  has  four  children  and  Kirk  has 

three. 

*  *         * 

Don  Ameche  will  once  again  be 
master  of  ceremonies  on  the  Charlie 
McCarthy  program  when  the  brash 
little  wooden  imp  and  his  boss,  Edgar 
Bergen,  return  to  the  air  September  6. 
Thus  Don  goes  back  to  the  post  he  held 
from  1937,  when  the  show  first  went 
on  the  air,  until  1940. 

*  *         * 

Mary  Ann  Mercer,  singing  star  of 
Uncle  Walter's  Doghouse,  has  sold  al- 
most three  million  dollars  worth  of 
War  Bonds  and  Stamps.  To  do  it  she 
has  flown  31,000  miles  and  appeared 
before  81,000  soldiers  and  sailors.  She 
confines  her  bond-selling  activities 
solely  to  men  in  the  service,  explain- 
ing to  them  that  by  investing  in  the 
bonds  they  are  insuring  their  future 

when  they  return  to  civilian  life. 

*  *         * 

Saturday,  November  28,  is  the  date 
set  for  the  beginning  of  next  season's 
Metropolitan  Opera  broadcasts.  There 
will  be  sixteen  full-length  operas  in 
all,  and  they'll  be  heard  on  the  Blue 
network  as  in  former  years. 

*  »         * 

BOSTON— Ruth  Moss  has  had  to 
coax,  plead,  smile,  weep  and  some- 
times threaten,  but  she  has  succeeded 
in  bringing  more  than  3500  celebrities, 
mostly  theatrical,  to  the  Yankee  Net- 
work microphones,  and  has  made  such 
a  career  out  of  interviewing  them  that 
she  has  become  a  celebrity  herself. 

It  isn't  hard,  now  that  she  has  an 
established  reputation,  to  arrange  in- 
terviews with  important  people.  But 
back  in  1936,  when  Ruth  was  only  an 
unknown  little  girl,  it  was  no  easy 
task  to  persuade  some  temperamental 

By     DALE     BANKS 


Kirk  and  Sam  McGee  have  been 
favorites  on  the  WSM  Grand  Ole 
Opry  for  the  past  sixteen  years. 


matinee  idol  to  get  up  in  the  early 
morning,  travel  across  Boston  to 
WNAC's  studios,  and  answer  a  lot  of 
personal  questions  for  public  listening. 

Ruth  used  to  get  a  number  of  polite 
refusals  and  occasionally  a  blunt  "No!" 
but  she  persisted,  and  it's  a  tribute  to 
her  personal  charm  that  she  has  never 
yet  failed  to  get  an  interview  she  went 
after. 

Once  the  interview  was  arranged, 
all  Ruth  had  to  worry  about  was  get- 
ting her  guest  to  the  broadcast  on 
time,  a  problem  that  she  still  feels 
could  best  be  solved  by  a  couple  of 
Grade  A  kidnapers.  For  Ruth's  broad- 
casts have  nearly  always  been  sched- 
uled in  the  morning — just  now  she's 
heard  every  day  from  8:30  to  9:00 — 
and  the  only  surefire  way  of  getting 
an  actor  out  of  bed  in  the  morning  is 
to  set  off  the  air  raid  alarm. 

However,  in  more  than  3500  broad- 
casts, only  four  guests  have  failed  to 
arrive  at  all,  and  not  more  than  a 
dozen  were  late,  although  Lee  Dixon, 
the  dancer,  only  saved  himself  from 
being  number  thirteen  on  the  tardy 
list  by  dashing  madly  into  the  studio 
in  his  pajamas.  The  four  who  didn't 
make  it  at  all  returned  to  be  inter- 
viewed later. 

Ruth's  first  interview  was  with  Joe 
Reichman,  the  orchestra  leader.  She 
was  so  nervous  that  the  only  way  she 
could  get  through  the  broadcast  was 
by  taking  heart  from  Reichman's  calm 
expression.  Afterwards,  she  dis- 
covered that  he  too  had  been  almost 
paralyzed  with  mike-fright,  but  had 
kept  watching  her  and  getting  help 
from  what  he  thought  was  her  self-as- 
surance. 

Ruth  was  born  in  Roslindale,  Massa- 
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Ruth  Moss,  of  the  Yankee  net- 
work, has  interviewed  so  many 
celebrities    she's    one    herself. 


chusetts,  and  still  lives  there.  She 
started  out  to  be  an  actress,  but 
switched  to  interviewing  people  on  the 
air  after  touring  for  three  years  with 
a  dramatic  stock  company. 

That  first  broadcast  is  the  only  one 
which  gave  her  mike  fright,  although 
she  was  plenty  terrified,  for  a  different 
reason,  a  few  years  ago.  She  went  to 
the  Sportsmen's  Show  to  arrange  an 
interview  with  Joe  LaFlamme,  the 
Canadian  woodsman  who  was  appear- 
ing there  with  his  trained  wolves.  Joe 
insisted  on  taking  her  right  into  the 
cage  to  see  the  wolves,  and  then  when 
someone  called  him  he  walked  out  and 
left  her  there  alone.  Paralyzed,  she 
didn't  dare  even  to  blink  an  eyelash, 
while  the  wolves  prowled  around  her 
in  a  circle  and  glared.  Finally  Joe  re- 
turned and  Ruth  got  out  of  that  cage 

— but  fast! 

•         *         * 

Jean  Dinning,  one  of  the  Dinning 
Sisters  trio,  is  going  to  be  Mrs.  Howard 
Mack  of  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  very  soon. 
The  trio  won't  be  broken  up  by  her 
romance,  though — it  wijl  still  be  heard 
on  the  Barn  Dance  and  Roy  Shield 
programs. 
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HOW  A  YOUNG  WIFE  OVERCAME 
THE  "ONE  NEGLECT"  THAT 
OFTEN  RUINS  A  MARRIAGE. 


2.  Then  my  nerves  cracked,  and  Dick's  uncle, 
who's  a  doctor,  guessed  the  truth.  "Poor 
child,"  he  comforted  me.  "So  often  a  devoted 
wife  is  guilty  of  this  one  neglect.  She's  care- 
less about  feminine  hygiene  (intimate  personal 
cleanliness).  Now  if  that's  your  case  .  .  .". 
And  understandingly,  he  set  me  straight. 


4.  Today,  I  use  Lysol  disinfectant  regularly 
for  feminine  hygiene.  I'm  thankful  it's  so  in- 
expensive, so  easy  to  use,  too.  But  best  of  all, 
Dick's  kisses  aren't  icy — not  any  more! 


I .  At  first,  we  were  the  most  romantic 
couple!  Happy  as  larks.  But  little  by 
little,  Dick  grew  neglectful  of  me.  I 
couldn't  think  why  his  love  had  cooled 
off  so  soon. 


3.  He  told  me  how,  today,  thousands  of  mod- 
ern women  use  Lysol  disinfectant  for  feminine 
cleanliness.  "You  see,"  he  explained,  "Lysol 
is  a  famous  germicide.  It  cleanses  thoroughly, 
and  deodorizes,  as  well.  Just  follow  the  easy 
directions  on  the  bottle — it  won't  harm  sensi- 
tive vaginal  tissues." 


Check  this  with  your  Doctor 

Lysol  is  NON-CAUSTIC  — gentle  and 
efficient  in  proper  dilution.  Contains  no 
free  alkali.  It  is  not  carbolic  acid. 
EFFECTIVE— a  powerful  germicide.ac- 
tive  in  presence  of  organic  matter  (such 
as  mucus,  serum,  etc.).  SPREADING — 
Lysol  solutions  spread  and  thus  virtu- 
ally search  out  germs  in  deep  crevices. 
ECONOMICAL— small  bottle  makes  al- 
most 4  gallons  of  solution  for  feminine 
hygiene.  CLEANLY  ODOR— disappears 
after  use.  LASTING— Lysol  keeps  full 
strength  indefinitely  no  matter  how 
often  it  is  uncorked. 


Copr.,  1942.  by  Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp. 


For  new  FREE  booklet   (in  plain  wrapper)  about  Feminine  Hygiene,   send  postcard 
or  letter  for  Booklet    R.M.-1042.      Address:  Lehn  &  Fink,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


There  are  three  reasons  for  the  beautiful  eyes  of  Nadlne 

Conner  who  sings  with  Nelson  Eddy  Wednesday  nights  on  CBS;  ^ 


'OUR    eyes     are 
by  all  odds  your 
most     important 
and    most    revealing 
feature.    Moreover, 
eyes    are    extremely 
responsive  to  intelli- 
gent    beauty     treat- 
ment.      In     short, 
beautiful  eyes  are  yours  for  the  mak- 
ing, regardless  of  how  little  nature  has 
done  to  help  you. 

There  are  three  quite  separate  points 
to  be  considered  in  making  your  eyes 
beautiful.  The  first  is  health.  That 
includes  treatments  to  correct  some 
of  the  unfortunate  conditions  to  which 
our  eyes  are  subjected  in  modern  life. 
The  first  beauty  treatment  for  the 
eyes  is  a  good  night's  sleep.  In  fact, 
regular  sleep,  in  a  well  ventilated, 
quiet  room,  with  the  bed  so  arranged 
that  the  morning  light  will  not  glare 
under  your  lids,  is  a  necessity  if  your 
eyes  are  to  look  their  best. 

If  all  this  cannot  be  managed  by 
city  dwellers,  there  are  little  waxy 
ear  stops,  and  sleeping  masks  that  help 
greatly. 

Late  parties?  Of  course!  Who 
doesn't?  But  enjoy  them  when  you 
can  catch  up  on  sleep  the  morning 
after,  if  you  do  not  want  tired,  in- 
flamed eyes. 
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Of  course  you  will  see  to  it  that 
you  have  adequate  lighting  for  work 
or  reading.  But  with  all  care,  eye 
strain  is  practically  universal.  It  ages 
us  prematurely.  Also,  we  live  in  a 
gritty,  dusty  world  most  irritating  to 
these  sensitive  eyes  of  ours.  Therefore 
bathe  your  eyes  daily  at  least,  prefer- 
ably oftener,  with  one  of  the  soothing 
preparations  designed  for  the  purpose. 

To  offset  strain,  use  simple  eyfr  ex- 
ercises, at  least  twice  a  day,  and  as 
frequently  between  times  as  you  think 
of  them.  Here  are  three  good  ones, 
designed  to  strengthen  the  eye  muscles 
and  offset  strain.  (1)  Look  at  some- 
thing as  distant  as  possible.  Then 
look  at  your  forefinger  held  at  arms 
length.  Gradually  bring  it  nearer  until 
it  touches  your  nose,  and  try  to  keep 
your  gaze  upon  it.  (2)  Roll  your  eyes 
from  side  to  side,  trying  to  see  as 
far  as  possible  out  of  the  corners  with- 
out moving  your  head.  Repeat  with 
an  up  and  down  motion.  (3)  Cup 
your  hands  over  your  closed  eyes. 
Then  open  your  eyes  and  gaze  into 
the  darkness  of  your  cupped  hands. 

Glasses  are  crutches.  Put  them  off 
as  long  as  you  can,  and  try  to  soothe 
and  strengthen  your  eyes  instead.  But 

By    Dr.    Grace    Gregory 


when  you  must  have  glasses  keep 
them  scrupulously  clean.  (I  use  a  little 
toilet  water  on  a  handkerchief  to  clean 
mine,  because  I  enjoy  the  pleasant 
odor  that  lingers.)  And  choose  a  be- 
coming shape.  If  the  domino  does  not 
suit  your  type,  try  the  eyebrow  line. 
In  fact  try  all  shapes  until  you  find 
the  one  that  suits  you. 

When  you  are  relaxing  in  a  beauty 
bath,  or  with  a  face  mask,  or  just  re- 
laxing, cover  your  eyes  with  cotton 
pads  soaked  with  an  astringent  or  a 
soothing  lotion.  Always  at  night  use 
an  eye  cream  or  astringent  or  lotion 
around  your  eyes  and  on  the  lids.  You 
can  get  inexpensive  eye  lotions  at  both 
syndicate  variety  and  drug  stores. 

So  much  for  eye  health.  Now  for 
eye  make-up.  It's  equally  important, 
and  especially  so  in  these  busy,  hectic 
days  when  everyone  owes  it  to  herself 
and  her  loved  ones  to  be  always  as 
attractive  as  possible.  First  the  brows. 
Most  of  them  need  a  little  shaping. 
But  the  thin  line  is  no  longer  smart 
and  never  was  becoming.  And  careful 
with  those  tweezers!  A  hair  that  is 
tweezed  often  comes  back  wiry  and 
curled.  If  white  hairs  appear  in  the 
middle  of  the  eyebrows,  darken  them 
but  never  pluck  them. 

Use  cream  on  your  brows,  and  brush 
them  the  wrong  way,  then  straight 
up,  then  back  into  place.  Do  this  every 
night. 

Darken  them  with  a  good  eyebrow 
pencil,  trying  to  touch  the  skin  only 
at  the  beginning  and  end.  Most  of 
the  penciling  should  darken  the  hairs 
themselves.  Some  women  use  mascara 
on  their  brows,  and  some  use  that  little 
color  touch  that  is  so  useful  at  the 
roots  of  hair-  that  has  been  darkened. 
But  whatever  you  use,  brush  carefully 
with  a  clean  brush  of  the  kind  that 
comes  with  your  mascara. 

Now  eye  shadow.  And,  lady,  be 
careful!  Eye  shadow  helps  the  eyes 
greatly,  but  it  must  be  so  applied  as 
to  be  practically  undetectable.  Other- 
wise it  is  very  unbecoming.  It  comes 
in  a  variety  of  shades — blue,  gray, 
bluegray,  violet,  mauve — all  yours 
from  which  to  select  by  experiment. 
You  apply  it  on  the  edge  of  the  upper 
lid,  and  fade  out  towards  the  brows. 
Remember,  if  anyone  knows  you  wear 
eyeshadow,  it  is  wrong. 

Last,  mascara  for  the  lashes.  Choose 
the  right  color,  and  curl  the  upper 
lashes  upward  with  a  brushful  of  mas- 
cara. Unless  your  lashes  are  blonde 
there  is  no  need  to  do  the  lower  lid. 

We  all  need  mascara.  Even  the 
long,  luxuriant  lashes  tend  to  fade  at 
the  tips.  But  use  it  naturally.  Just 
because  radio  or  film  stars  put  it  on 
in  excess  for  the  sake  of  the  photog- 
rapher, that  is  no  sign  they  or  you 
should  overdo  it  in  private  life. 

Finally,  try  for  real  expression  in 
your  eyes.  I  do  not  mean  the  "come 
hither"  or  the  wide  baby  stare.  Both 
defeat  their  own  purposes.  But  think, 
and  let  your  eyes  say,  "You  are  a  very 
interesting  human  being.  Go  right  on 
telling  me  about  yourself,  about  your 
work,  about  your  ideas."  Back  that 
up  with  real  attention  and  interest. 
No  man  can  resist  it. 
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To  give  you  new  glamour,  more  allure 

SILKIER, SMOOTHER  HAIR.  .EASIER  TO  ARRANGE! 


So  romantic — this  lovely  new  "up"  hair-do,  designed  around  a  center  part.  Before  styling, 
the  hair  was  shampooed  with   new.  improved  Special  Drene  containing  hair  conditioner! 


Improved  Special  Drene,  with  hair  conditioner 

in  it,  now  makes  amazing  difference!  Leaves  hair 

far  more  manageable  .  .  .  silkier,  smoother  too! 


Would  you  like  ihe  man  of  your  hear  l  to 
find  you  even  more  alluring?  Then  don't 
wait  to  try  the  new,  improved  Special  Drene,  , 
which  now  has  a  wonderful  hair  conditioner 
in  it!  For  if  you  haven't  tried  Drene  lately, 
you  just  can't  realize  how  much  silkier  and 
smoother  your  hair  will  be,  because  of  that 
added  hair  conditioner.  And  far  easier  to 
manage,  too,  right  after  shampooing! 

Unsurpassed  for  removing  dandruff ! 

Are  you  bothered  about  removal  of  ugly, 
scaly  dandruff?  You  won't  be  when  you 
shampoo  with  Special  Drene!  For  Drene  re- 


moves that  flaky  dandruff  the  very  first 
lime  you  use  it — and  besides  does  some- 
thing no  soap  shampoo  can  do,  not  even 
those  claiming  to  be  special  "dandruff 
removers"'.  Drene  reveals  up  to  33%  more 
lustre  than  even  the  finest  soaps  or  soap 
shampoos! 

So,  for  extra  beauty  benefits,  plus  quick 
and  thorough  removal  of  flaky  dandruff,  in- 
sist on  Special  Drene.  Or  ask  for  a  profes- 
sional Drene  shampoo 

^Guaranteed  by  *4\       at    your    beauty   shop. 
^Good  Housekeeping  J  Trade  Mark  Rtg  v  s  Pat_  0#. 

^1^^^  Procter  &  Gamble 


Don't  rob  your  hair  of  glamour  by  using 
soaps  or  liquid  soap  shampoos — which 
always  leave  a  dulling  film  that  dims 
the  natural  lustre  and  color  brilliance! 
Use  Drene — the  beauty  shampoo  which 
neter  leaves  a  clouding  film.  Instead, 
Drene  reveals  up  to  33%  more  lustre!  Re- 
member, too,  that  Special  Drene  now. 
has  hair  conditioner  in  it,  so  it  leaves 
hair  far  silkier,  smoother,  easier  to 
manage — right  after  shampooing! 


Special     DRENE     Shampoo 

with    HAIR    CONDITIONER    added 


OCTOBER.     1942 
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SHE'S  ALL  THIS •■•  and  21  TOO! 


'jjs^a%fr~ ' 


^wBARRYMORE 


AND 


^S^CUMMINGS 

in  THE  HENRY  KOSTER  PRODUCTION 

\k(M 


with /^FRANCIS 

jgf  <^""*tL^z    john  BOLES,  ANDY  DEVINE,  WALTER  CATLETT, 

GUINN  WILLIAMS,  ETHEL  GRIFFIES 


Screen  Play,  Myles  Connolly    •    True  Boardman 

Bated  on  "Le  Fruit  Vert"  by  Regis  Gignoux  and  Jacques  Thery 

Adapted  by  John  Jacoby 

^Uc^^T^as^^  HENRY  KOSTER 

Associate  Producer,  Phillip  P.  Karlstein 

A  UNIVERSAL  PICTURE 


COMING    SOON   TO   YOUR    LOCAL   THEATRE 
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How  little  she  had  known 
what  was  in  her  husband's 
heart — until  in  a  burst  of 
fury  he  revealed  it!  And 
now  there  was  only  one  way 
to  prove  that  he  was  wrong 


THE  night  was  cool  and  autumn 
stars  glittered  in  the  sky.  From 
the  window  of  our  apartment 
I  could  see  the  blinking  lights  of  the 
city.  There  was  something  roman- 
tic and  exciting  about  it,  something 
that  made  you  think  of  young  lovers 
and  moonlight  and  the  smell  of 
flowers.  Only  to  me,  it  meant  noth- 
ing at  all. 

That  was  our  wedding  anniver- 
sary, that  night.  It  was  nearly  eight 
o'clock,  and  in  the  next  room, 
Lucky,  our  five-year-old  son,  was 
already  asleep.  But  you  see,  Bill 
— my  husband — wasn't  there,  and 
I  felt  alone  and  miserable,  and  sorry 
for  myself. 

"It's  business,  Anne,"  Bill  had 
explained  when  he  called.  "Olga's 
taking  me  to  meet  a  producer  who 
may — may  give  me  the  chance." 

Big  and  boyish,  for  all  his  thirty 
years,  with  a  deep,  resonant  voice, 
Bill  had  always  wanted  to  sing. 
I'd  known  how  music  was  in  his 
heart,  ever  since  I  first  met  him. 
Known  those  wild  dreams  of  his  of 
startling  the  world  with  his  song. 
And  I  knew,  too,  when  we  were 
married,  the  chance  we  were  tak- 
ing, knew  what  the  responsibilities 
and  burdens  of  married  life  might 
do  to  him  and  his  dreams.  But  I 
loved  him  so  much  I  had  to  take 
that  chance.    Continued  on  page  63 
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WAIT  a  minute,"  Paul  said,  and 
the  laughing  imp  in  the  back 
of  his  eyes  twinkled  at  me.  "I 
know  what  the  trouble  is — I  didn't 
propose  right."  And  before  I  could 
stop  him,  he  had  gotten  out  of  his 
chair  and — oblivious  to  everybody 
in  the  crowded  little  restaurant — 
knelt  on  one  knee,  took  my  hand 
and  said  solemnly,  "I  love  you  very 
much,  Olivia.  Will  you  marry  me 
and  live  happily  ever  after?" 

People  were  watching  us  in 
amusement,  enjoying  my  blushes  as 
much  as  Paul's  antics.  And  although 
I  was  embarrassed,  I  couldn't  keep 
the  corners  of  my  mouth  from 
twitching  upward.  "All  right,  you 
idiot,  I'll  marry  you,"  I  said — and, 
for  no  reason  at  all,  suddenly  felt 
as  if  I  might  cry. 

Paul  got  to  his  feet  imperturb- 
ably,  sat  down  in  his  chair  again, 
and  calmly  drank  his  coffee.  I 
watched  him  and  I  thought,  "Now, 
Olivia,  you've  done  it.  You've  done 
what  you  always  knew  you  would 
— and  what  you  always  knew  you 
probably  shouldn't.  You're  going  to 
be  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world 
— and  the  most  miserable.  You've 
said  you'd  marry  Paul." 

Gay,  irresponsible,  charming 
Paul!  His  widowed  mother  had 
pampered  and  babied  him  all  his 
life.  In  the  year  since  her  death  I 
had  pretty  much  taken  over  the 
same  job.  Not  that  I  minded.  I'd 
been  in  love  with  him  ever  since 
grade-school  days,  and  after  his 
mother  died  it  was  perfectly  natural 
that  he  should  leave  the  town 
where  we'd  both  grown  up  and  come 
to  New  York,  where  I'd  already 
gone;  natural  that  we  should  see 
each  other  every  day.  And  most  of 
all  natural  and  beautifully  right 
that  we  should  be  married. 

I  knew  Paul's  faults  but,  knowing 
them,  I  did  not  care.     I  could  look 


at  him  and  love  him  for  what  he 
was  now,  still  feeling  my  heart  melt 
for  the  tousle-headed  little  boy  he 
never  quite  stopped  being.  He  was 
mine,  and  if  I  was  to  spend  the  rest 
of  my  life  getting  him  out  of  scrapes 
he  had  wandered  into  gayly  and 
thoughtlessly,  that  was  all  the  hap- 
piness I  asked. 

"Shall  we  go?"  Paul  asked  now. 

"All  right,"  I  said.    "But  where?" 

"To  get  married,  of  course."  He 
smiled  as  he  said  it. 

"But  aren't  we  going  to  have  a 
real  wedding — with  flowers  and  rice 
and  things,  like  other  people?" 

He  reached  over  and  patted  my 
hand.  "Poor  darling — who'd  come 
to  our  wedding?  We  practically 
don't  know  a  single  soul  in  all  New 
York.  Who  would  we  invite — your 
hotel  clerk?  Or  maybe  the  soda 
jerker  at  the  drugstore  where  I  eat 
breakfast?" 

He  was  right,  of  course.  Paul  had 
no  family  at  all,  and  mine  was  scat- 
tered all  over  the  country — Mother 
and  Dad  in  California  and  my  two 
brothers  married  and  with  families 
in  Minnesota.  The  sudden  pang  of 
loneliness  that-struck  me  must  have 
shown  on  my  face,  because  Paul 
held  my  hand  tightly  and  said,  "I'll 
tell  you  what  we'll  do,  honey.  We'll 
celebrate  tonight — we'll  paint  the 
town  red.  We'll  dance  and  laugh 
and  be  gay  and  then  we'll  drive  out 
to  Greenwich  and  get  ourselves 
married,  and  you'll  hardly  realize 
it  at  all.  It'll  be  done  before  you 
know  it.  Absolutely  painless.  All 
right?" 

I  hesitated,  then  smiled  a  little 
shakily.  "All  right,  Paul."  Paul 
called  for  the  waiter,  paid  the  check 
and  we  started  out  on  our  great 
adventure.  It  was  a  wonderful  night. 
Even  now  as  I  look  back  on  it  I  can 
still  feel  the  careless  elation  we 
shared.    .For   once   I   forgot   about 
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Their  elopement  was  gay,  im- 
pulsive, filled  with  romance. 
And  now  Olivia  knew  that  she 
was  destined  to  be  the  hap 
piest  woman  in  the  world — 
or    else    the    most    miserable 


responsibilities  and  duties  and  the 
troubles  of  the  world,  and  thought 
only  of  the  moment  and  of  Paul  and 
of  the  fun  we  were  having.  I  forgot 
that  my  little  stage  career  would 
probably  have  to  be  left  behind — 
because  Paul,  being  Paul,  would 
want  me  near  him  every  minute.  I 
forgot  that  Paul's  career  as  a  writer 
was  by  no  means  accomplished  and 
that  the  years  ahead  would  not  be 
easy  ones.  I  remembered  only  that 
I  was  with  the  man  I  loved,  the 
man  I  had  loved  always  and  that 
soon — precious  thought  to  be  hugged 
tightly  and  quietly  to  my  breast — 
soon  we  would  be  made  one. 

WE  went  to  the  Stork  Club  that 
night,  and  watched  the  little 
debutantes  come  in  with  their  long 
careless  hair-dos  and  fresh  faces.  We 
stood  at  the  bar  at  "21"  and  read 
the  signs  tacked  on  the  wall — left- 
over signs  from  old  tavern  days: 
— "Bed  and  breakfast — 35c"  and 
"Gentlemen  will  retain  their  coats 
while  dancing."  We  went  over  to 
the  Broadway  Sports  Palace  and 
had  our  fortunes  told  by  the  auto- 
matic gypsy.  We  had  our  pictures 
taken  together  on  the  Photomaton, 
and  Paul  brought  me  a  candied 
apple  which  stuck  to  my  teeth.  We 
crashed  a  radio  program  at  Radio 
City  and  discussed  life  with  a  man 
who  was  mopping  the  floor  in  the 
main  lobby.  We  went  over  to  Sardi's 
where  all  the  theatrical  folk  gather 
and  had  cups  and  cups  of  black 
coffee.  We  talked  incessantly  about 
foolish  things  and  pretended  that 
we  were  visiting  royalty  and  that 
tomorrow  we  would  have  to  assume 
the  cares  of  state  once  more. 

We  tired  ourselves  out  so  that 
when  we  finally  climbed  into  Paul's 
rattly  old  car  and  started  out  for 
Greenwich,  we  couldn't  talk  any 
more.        We     sat     quietly     in     the 
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WAIT  a  minute,"  Paul  said,  and 
the  laughing  imp  in  the  back 
of  his  eyes  twinkled  at  me.  "I 
know  what  the  trouble  is — I  didn't 
propose  right."  And  before  I  could 
stop  him,  he  had  gotten  out  of  his 
chair  and — oblivious  to  everybody 
in  the  crowded  little  restaurant — 
knelt  on  one  knee,  took  my  hand 
and  said  solemnly,  "I  love  you  very 
much,  Olivia.  Will  you  marry  me 
and  live  happily  ever  after?" 

People  were  watching  us  in 
amusement,  enjoying  my  blushes  as 
much  as  Paul's  antics.  And  although 
I  was  embarrassed,  I  couldn't  keep 
the  corners  of  my  mouth  from 
twitching  upward.  "All  right,  you 
idiot,  I'll  marry  you,"  I  said — and, 
for  no  reason  at  all,  suddenly  felt 
as  if  I  might  cry. 

Paul  got  to  his  feet  imperturb- 
ably,  sat  down  in  his  chair  again, 
and  calmly  drank  his  coffee.  I 
watched  him  and  I  thought,  "Now, 
Olivia,  you've  done  it.  You've  done 
what  you  always  knew  you  would 
— and  what  you  always  knew  you 
probably  shouldn't.  You're  going  to 
be  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world 
— and  the  most  miserable.  You've 
said  you'd  marry  Paul." 

Gay,  irresponsible,  charming 
Paul!  His  widowed  mother  had 
pampered  and  babied  him  all  his 
life.  In  the  year  since  her  death  I 
had  pretty  much  taken  over  the 
same  job.  Not  that  I  minded.  I'd 
been  in  love  with  him  ever  since 
grade-school  days,  and  after  his 
mother  died  it  was  perfectly  natural 
that  he  should  leave  the  town 
where  we'd  both  grown  up  and  come 
to  New  York,  where  I'd  already 
gone;  natural  that  we  should  see 
each  other  every  day.  And  most  of 
all  natural  and  beautifully  right 
that  we  should  be  married. 

I  knew  Paul's  faults  but,  knowing 
them,  I  did  not  care.    I  could  look 


at  him  and  love  him  for  what  he 
was  now,  still  feeling  my  heart  melt 
for  the  tousle-headed  little  boy  he 
never  quite  stopped  being.  He  was 
mine,  and  if  I  was  to  spend  the  rest 
of  my  life  getting  him  out  of  scrapes 
he  had  wandered  into  gayly  and 
thoughtlessly,  that  was  all  the  hap- 
piness I  asked. 

"Shall  we  go?"  Paul  asked  now. 

"All  right,"  I  said.    "But  where?" 

"To  get  married,  of  course."  He 
smiled  as  he  said  it. 

"But  aren't  we  going  to  have  a 
real  wedding — with  flowers  and  rice 
and  things,  like  other  people?" 

He  reached  over  and  patted  my 
hand.  "Poor  darling — who'd  come 
to  our  wedding?  We  practically 
don't  know  a  single  soul  in  all  New 
York.  Who  would  we  invite — your 
hotel  clerk?  Or  maybe  the  soda 
jerker  at  the  drugstore  where  I  eat 
breakfast?" 

He  was  right,  of  course.  Paul  had 
no  family  at  all,  and  mine  was  scat- 
tered all  over  the  country — Mother 
and  Dad  in  California  and  my  two 
brothers  married  and  with  families 
in  Minnesota.  The  sudden  pang  of 
loneliness  that -struck  me  must  have 
shown  on  my  face,  because  Paul 
held  my  hand  tightly  and  said,  "I'll 
tell  you  what  we'll  do,  honey.  We'll 
celebrate  tonight — we'll  paint  the 
town  red.  We'll  dance  and  laugh 
and  be  gay  and  then  we'll  drive  out 
to  Greenwich  and  get  ourselves 
married,  and  you'll  hardly  realize 
it  at  all.  It'll  be  done  before  you 
know  it.  Absolutely  painless.  AH 
right?" 

I  hesitated,  then  smiled  a  little 
shakily.  "All  right,  Paul."  Paul 
called  for  the  waiter,  paid  the  check 
and  we  started  out  on  our  great 
adventure.  It  was  a  wonderful  night. 
Even  now  as  I  look  back  on  it  I  can 
still  feel  the  careless  elation  we 
shared.    .For   once    I    forgot    about 
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responsibilities  and  duties  and  the 
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that  my  little  stage  career  would 
probably  have  to  be  left  behind— 
because  Paul,  being  Paul,  would 
want  me  near  him  every  minute.  I 
forgot  that  Paul's  career  as  a  writer 
was  by  no  means  accomplished  and 
that  the  years  ahead  would  not  be 
easy  ones.  I  remembered  only  that 
I  was  with  the  man  I  loved,  the 
man  I  had  loved  always  and  that 
soon — precious  thought  to  be  hugged 
tightly  and  quietly  to  my  breast — 
soon  we  would  be  made  one. 

WE  went  to  the  Stork  Club  thai 
night,  and  watched  the  little 
debutantes  come  in  with  their  Long 
careless  hair-dos  and  fresh  faces.  We 
stood  at  the  bar  at  "21"  and  read 
the  signs  tacked  on  the  wall — left- 
over signs  from  old  tavern  days: 
— "Bed  and  breakfast — 35c"  and 
"Gentlemen  will  retain  their  coats 
while  dancing."  We  went  over  to 
the  Broadway  Sports  Palace  and 
had  our  fortunes  told  by  the  auto- 
matic gypsy.  We  had  our  pictures 
taken  together  on  the  Photomaton, 
and  Paul  brought  me  a  candied 
apple  which  stuck  to  my  teeth.  We 
crashed  a  radio  program  at  Radio 
City  and  discussed  life  with  a  man 
who  was  mopping  the  floor  in  the 
main  lobby.  We  went  over  to  Sardi's 
where  all  the  theatrical  folk  gather 
and  had  cups  and  cups  of  black 
coffee.  We  talked  incessantly  about 
foolish  things  and  pretended  that 
we  were  visiting  royalty  and  that 
tomorrow  we  would  have  to  assume 
the  cares  of  state  once  more. 

We  tired  ourselves  out  so  that 
when  we  finally  climbed  into  Paul's 
rattly  old  car  and  started  out  for 
Greenwich,  we  couldn't  talk  any 
more.  We  sat  quietly  in  the 
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front  seat,  holding  hands  on  the 
long  straight  stretches  of  road,  and 
watched  the  new  dawn  turn  from 
pearl  to  pink  in  the  east. 

It  was  daylight  when  Paul  pulled 
up  in  front  of  a  neat  white  frame 
house  on  the  outskirts  of  Greenwich. 
On  its  front  door  was  a  little  sign 
which  read  "Justice  of  the  Peace." 

"Here  we  are,  Sweet,"  he  whis- 
pered to  me.  "Now  all  we  have  to 
do  is  get  'em  out  of  bed." 

Opening  the  car  door,  he  picked 
me  up  in  his  arms  and  carried  me 
to  the  front  door  of  the  house.  "All 
right,  now  you  can  stand  up,"  he 
told  me,  as  he  set  me  on  my  own 
two  feet.  Not  taking  his  eyes  away 
from  mine,  he  knocked  on  the 
door.    .    .    . 

All  the  time  the  beautiful  mar- 
riage lines  were  being  read  by  the 
still  drowsy  but  sweet  and  friendly 
old  man  who  was  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  I  could  think  only  "Well,  I 
didn't  have  a  real  wedding  with 
bridesmaids  and  a  church  and  rice, 
but  this  is  fun."  I  said  "I  do"  auto- 
matically, and  then  suddenly  Paul 
had  his  arms  around  me  and  was 
kissing  me,  and  I  knew  that  mi- 
raculously I  was  married  and  he  was 
my  husband.  The  Justice  of  the 
Peace  beamed  at  us  and  said,  "Well, 
good  luck,  folks!" 

Paul  looked  up  then,  cleared  his 
throat  and  drew  me  to  one  side.  In 
a  hurried,  slightly  embarrassed 
whisper,  he  asked,  "Olivia,  do  you 
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happen  to  have  five  dollars  with 
you?  I  just  looked  and  all  I  have 
is  thirty-five  cents.  I  guess  maybe 
we  overdid  it  a  little  tonight." 

It  was  a  jarring  note.  For  a  second 
I  thought  to  myself — this  is  the  be- 
ginning. This  is  the  way  it's  going 
to  be.  And  then  I  mentally  scolded 
myself  for  being  romantic  and  silly, 
and  whispered  back.  "Yes,  Paul — 
just  a  minute.   Here  it  is." 

"Don't  let  them  see,"  he  begged 
me. 

I  didn't  let  them  see,  and  he  paid 
the  nice  old  man.  We  both  said 
goodbye  and  were  on  our  way  back 
to  New  York. 

"Gosh,"  said  my  new  husband, 
"people  can  sure  spend  a  lot  of 
money  in  an  evening,  can't  they?" 

"They  certainly  can,"  I  agreed, 
and  made  a  mental  note  that  from 
then  on  the  budget  situation  was 
going  to  be  my  own  particular 
concern. 

¥  T  WAS  mid-morning  by  the  time 
we  got  back  to  New  York.  We 
had  decided  that  we  would  allow 
ourselves  a  week-end  at  one  of  the 
really  nice  hotels  in  town  for  our 
honeymoon  and  after  that  we'd  find 
a  small  apartment  somewhere  and 
settle  down  to  working  out  a  life 
together.  I  had  to  go  back  to  my 
own  hotel,  first,  of  course,  to  get 
my  things  together,  and  so  did  Paul, 
so  we  arranged  to  meet  in  an  hour 
at  our  favorite  Sunday-morning 
breakfast  restaurant. 

When  I  walked  into  my  hotel  I 
was  also  walking  straight  into  my 
first  chance  to  be  a  wife.  Because 
waiting  for  me  there  were  about  six 
frantic  messages  to  call  Joe  Blaney. 

Joe  had  been  the  closest  approach 
I'd  ever  had  to  an  actor's  agent 
since  I  had  been  in  New  York.  He 
was  like  me — just  starting  out,  and 
the  acting  jobs  he'd  gotten  for  me 
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had  been  anything  but  startling.  But 
if  he  wasn't  the  world's  most  ef- 
ficient agent,  I  never  knew  anyone 
who  was  a  better  friend. 

This  time  he  really  had  something 
for  me.  Joe  always  shouts  over  the 
telephone,  but  now  he  was  prac- 
tically screaming.  The  leading  lady 
of  "Modest  Maidens,"  a  Broadway 
hit  that  was  just  starting  out  on  a 
road  tour,  had  fallen  and  broken 
her  ankle.  It  happened  that  I  looked 
very  much  like  her — small  and 
blonde  and  pert-featured — and  the 
director  wanted  me  for  the  tour. 

It  was  a  beautiful  part,  a  won- 
derful part — and  a  piece  of  luck 
that  I'd  never  hoped  for.  As  Joe 
screamed  at  me,  "This  is  the  begin- 
ning for  you,  Baby.  A  few  months 
with  that  show  on  the  road,  and 
you'll  be  hitting  Broadway.  You 
can't  miss." 

"Oh,  Joe,"  I  breathed  into  the 
telephone.  "It's  come  at  last!  It's 
too  good  to  be — " 

And  I  stopped.  It  was  too  good 
to  be  true.  Much  too  good.  Yester- 
day I  could  have  leaped  at  the 
chance.  But  today  was — today.  I 
couldn't  leave  Paul.  I  couldn't  leave 
him  and  go  off  on  the  road: — because 
they'd  want  me  at  once — and  be 
gone  for  weeks  and  weeks.  He'd 
never  understand,  and  even  if  he 
did,  it  still  wouldn't  be  fair  to  him. 
Paul  came  first  now.  Everything 
else  had  to  be  secondary. 

"Look,  Joey,"  I  almost  sobbed, 
"it's  wonderful,  and  you've  been 
swell,  but  I  can't  do  it." 

"What  do  you  mean  you  can't  do 
it?" 

"Joe,  I  just  got  married!" 

"Married!   When?   Who  to?" 

"A  few  hours  ago.  To  a  boy  I'm 
crazy  about." 

There  was  silence,  and  then  Joe 
rallied.  "So  you're  married — all 
right,  what  of  it?  You  go  out  on 
tour  for  a  couple  of  months  and  then 
you  come  back.  What's  being  mar- 
ried got  to  do  with  it?" 

VOU  don't  understand,  Joe,"  I  said. 
And  of  course  that  was  true — 
nobody  could  understand  who  didn't 
know  Paul.  "This  marriage  is  more 
important  to  me  than  anything. 
I'm  not  going  to  let  anything  happen 
to  it."  ' 

"Not  even  a  chance  at  being  a 
great  actress?" 

It  was  hard  to  say,  but  I  said  it. 
"Not  even  that,  Joe." 

He  was  kind  about  it,  and  a 
good  loser,  although  he  was  prob- 
ably as  disappointed  as  I.  When  he 
hung  up  I  knew  I  hadn't  lost  a  friend, 
and  that  he  would  still  do  his  best  to 
get  me  parts  in  shows  that  wouldn't 
take  me  out  of  New  York.  But  I 
had   a   mo-   Continued  on  page  79 
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This  moment*  n,  but  thai  was  not  why  it  had  become  tense  and  filled  with 

conflict.     He  n^  fee  on  their  love — a  price  higher  than  she  could  pay 
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We  were  laughing  when  we  got  back  to  the 
dock.   "When  can  I  see  you  again?"  Ken  said. 


IT'S  been  said  before,  but  love  is 
a  funny  thing.  I  used  to  think  it 
was  simple.  I  thought  a  girl 
met  a  man  and  suddenly  something 
like  a  dazzling  white  light  illumi- 
nated her  whole  life,  and  she  was 
sure  with  a  wonderful,  absolute 
certainty  that  she  loved  him  and 
only  him.  And  yet,  when  I  got 
engaged  to  Harry  Ormsby  it  wasn't 
that  way  at  all. 

It  wasn't  that  I  didn't  love  Harry. 
I  was  deeply  fond  of  him,  and  I 
admired  and  respected  him  more 
than  anyone  I've  ever  known.  Of 
course,  every  soul  who  knew  him 
felt  admiration  and  respect,  because 
Harry  was  a  rare  pergon.  He  was 
good — not  in  a  pious,  self-righteous 
way,  but  good  out  of  honor  and 
fineness  and  a  belief  in  his  fellow 
human  beings.  He  had  humility  and 
a  simple,  right  kind  of  pride,  and 
when  you  were  with  him  you  felt 
warmed  as  if  by  a  physical  glow. 

Ormsby  was  an  American  version 
of  his  real  name.  He  had  come  to 
this  country  as  an  immigrant  from 
Middle  Europe  when  he  was  thir- 
teen— penniless  and  completely 
alone.  Through  hard  work  and  his 
own  fine  integrity  he  had  built  up 
a  business  until  now,  at  forty -three, 
he  was  owner  of  a  highly  successful 
chemical  plant  that  employed  hun- 
dreds of  people  and  was  worth 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Harry  didn't  look  forty-three.  He 
didn't  look  any  age.  In  his  figure 
and  movements,  he  might  have  been 
thirty — tanned  and  big  and  vigorous, 
with  dark  hair  shot  through  with 
gray,  and  bright  brown  eyes.  When 
you  looked  into  those  eyes,  though, 
he  might  have  been  a  hundred;  they 
were  filled  with  the  understanding 
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Panic  had  transformed  him  into 
something  I'd  never  seen  before. 
"I  won't  hide,  Ken,"  I  said  stub- 
bornly.   "Please  open  the  door." 
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and  sympathy  that  only  comes  with 
a  lot  of  living.  The  things  that 
Harry  Ormsby  loved  he  loved  with 
a  passionate  and  single-hearted 
intensity.  He  loved  America,  the 
country  that  had  been  so  good  to 
him,  that  stood  for  all  the  things  he 
believed  in,  and  his  patriotism  was 
the  kind  that  went  a  lot  deeper  than 
the  lip-service  of  some  native  born 
citizens  who  take  it  for  granted. 
And  he  loved — me. 

I  met  him  when  my  boss  became 
Harry's  lawyer  for  the  chemical 
concern.  The  first  time  I  ever  saw 
him  was  when  I  was  called  in  to 
take  notes  at  a  legal  conference,  and 
I  thought  he  was  one  of  the  most 
attractive  men  I'd  ever  seen.  When 
he  first  started  asking  me  out  and 
taking  me  around,  I  looked  on  him 
as  a  fine,  older  friend  with  whom 
I  had  many  interests  in  common  and 
who  treated  me  with  a  rare  old- 
world  courtesy  I'd  never  experi- 
enced before.  He  touched  me,  he 
was  so  simple  and  so  sincere.  And 
then  when,  abruptly  one  night  at 
dinner,  he  asked  me  to  marry  him, 
I  was  so  surprised  I  said  "Yes."  I 
said  it  because,  overwhelmed  by  the 
feeling  for  me  he  suddenly  revealed, 
I  couldn't  say  "No." 

I've  never  seen  a  man  so  happy. 
"There's  only  one  thing,"  he  said 
finally.  "I'd  like  to  wait  a  while 
before  we  announce  our  engage- 
ment. You  see,  I'm  resigning  from 
the  plant!" 

"Resigning!"  I  was  startled.  "But 
Harry,  that  plant  has  been  your  life." 

"Now  it's  time  to  offer  my  life 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good — to 
my  country.  I'm  too  old  to  fight, 
Carol,  but  I'm  not  too  old  to  work. 
I've  offered  my  services  at  Wash- 
ington, and  they've  accepted  me  for 
a  post  in  the  supply  procurement 
department.  I'm  to  take  over  in  two 
months,  and  in  the  meantime  I  have 
to  decide  which  of  the  men  in  the 
office  to  put  in  my  place.  No  one 
there  knows  I'm  leaving.  I'd  like  to 
wait  until  that's  settled  before  we 
make  an  announcement.  Do  you 
think  you  could  be  happy  living  in 
Washington,  Carol?" 

"If  you're  there,"  I  said,  and 
meant  it. 

"And  you  won't  mind  waiting  till 
September?  We  can  be  married  just 
as  soon  as  I'm  established  in  the  new 
job.  It  wouldn't  be  fair  to  you  to 
do  it  any  sooner  .  .  ." 

"I  don't  mind,  Harry.  Honestly, 
I  don't."     I  meant  that,  too. 

I  was  glad  of  the  delay.  It  would 
give  me  time  really  to  know  my  own 
mind,  I  thought.  I  was  twenty-five, 
and  I'd  worked  for  eight  years — 
worked  hard  because  I  was  alone  in 
the  world  and  things  don't  come 
easy  for  a  lonely  girl  in  these  in- 


secure days.  I'd  never  been  in  love. 
I'd  known  several  men  I'd  been  at- 
tracted to,  and  they  to  me,  but 
whenever  the  question  of  marriage 
had  come  up  I  had  never  felt  as  I 
thought  I  should.  I'd  never  been 
carried  away  by  anyone,  and  I'd 
wanted  to  wait  for  the  dazzling, 
shining  thing  that  would  make  me 
forget  all  else.  Love  should  come 
like  an  irresistible  force. 

Harry  told  me  he  had  never  been 
in  love  before,  either.  He  had 
worked  too  hard  to  have  time  or 
thought  for  it,  he  said.  And  I  knew 
I  represented  all  the  things  he  had 
missed — a  home,  a  woman's  care,  an 
abiding  place. 

"You  are  laughter  to  me  when  I 
am  gay,"  he  said,  "and  comfort  to 
me  when  I  am  sad,  and  warmth 
when  I  am  cold  with  the  fears  that 
beset  us  all." 

'T'HAT  night  when  I  was  alone  at 

home,  I  was  torn  with  doubts. 
And  for  many  nights  after.  Not  of 
Harry,  but  of  myself.  I  felt  a  deep 
affection  for  him  and  I  would  try  to 
be  a  good  wife  to  him.  But  still  I 
didn't  feel  the  thing  I'd  waited  to 
feel. 

And  yet,  I  told  myself,  maybe 
some  women  just  don't  have  the 
rapturous  kind  of  love  in  their  lives. 
Maybe  some  of  us  never  know  that 
ecstasy  mixed  with  pain.  I  wanted 
to  be  fair  with  the  man  who  loved 
.  me  so  much.  And  so  Harry  never 
knew  I  doubted. 

He  showered  me  with  presents — 
lovely  things  I  had  always  wanted, 
but  never  ostentatious.  Phonograph 
albums  of  the  recordings  I  liked, 
books,  handkerchiefs  of  sheer,  fra- 
gile linen.  Having  been  poor  him- 
self, he  understood  the  deep  longing 
one  can  have  for  beautiful  things, 
and  he  gave  them  to  me.  He  gave 
of  himself  to  me,  too.  Early  memo- 
ries of  heartache  and  loneliness  in  a 
strange  country;  beliefs  and  dreams 
— all  these  he  shared  with  me.  And 
he  talked  over  the  problems  of  his 
business.  He  was  worried  about 
selecting  his  successor.  He  had 
picked  his  associates  carefully  and 
all  of  them  were  loyal  and  trust- 
worthy, but  the  responsibilities  he 
was  leaving  were  heavy  and  he  had 
to  be  sure  the  man  he  picked  could 
carry  them. 

"You  know  what?"  he  said  one 
night.  He  was  pacing  up  and  down 
my  little  apartment,  whistling  the 
tuneless,  abstracted  little  whistle 
that  was  as  much  a  part  of  him  as 
his  broad  shoulders.  "I'm  going  to 
give  a  weekend  party  at  the  summer 
place  and  invite  every  man  in  the 
office  and  his  wife,  if  any.  I've  given 
parties  for  the  force  before  but 
never  one  like  this.  A  whole  week- 
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Harry  was  smiling  as  he  came  in.   His  eyes  went 
past  Ken's  face  to  me  and  he  stopped  smiling. 


end  will  give  me  a  good  chance  to 
see  them  all  when  they're  relaxed 
and  feel  at  home.  You  can  tell  a  lot 
about  a  man  if  you  can  see  him 
when  he's  at  ease." 

"It's  a  good  idea,"  I  said  idly — 
never  dreaming  what  that  weekend 
party  was  to  lead  to.  .  .  . 

IT  WAS  at  the  weekend  party  that 

I  met  Ken  Willis. 

I'd  seen  him  several  times  before, 
when  I'd  dropped  by  the  office  to 
pick  up  Harry.  He  was  dark,  with  a 
keen  face  and  the  most  direct  gaze 
I've  ever  seen.  He  was  about  thirty 
but  I  knew  Harry  regarded  him  as 
very  able  for  his  years  and  thought 
more  of  him  than  of  some  of  the 
older  executives.  But  it  was  on  that 
Friday  night  I  really  knew  him  for 
the  first  time. 

It  was  after  dinner  and  some  of 
the  guests  were  dancing,  out  on  the 
terrace.  Harry  and  I  were  sitting  in 
big  wicker  chairs,  watching.  I  felt 
lazy  and  languid  but  vaguely  rest- 
less,  too.    Then  I  saw  Ken  Willis 
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coming  toward  us.  The-  light  from 
the  house  fell  on  his  face  and  threw 
it  in  bold  relief,  with  its  high  cheek- 
bones and  deepset,  direct  eyes.  I 
thought  suddenly  of  a  Spanish  buc- 
caneer. 

He  stopped  beside  my  chair.  "May 
I  have  this  dance,  Miss  Masters?" 

I  hesitated  and  looked  at  Harry. 
He  smiled  and  nodded.  "Go  ahead, 
Carol.    I'd  enjoy  watching  you." 

With  a  reluctance  I  couldn't  un- 
derstand I  let  Ken  lead  me  out  on 
the  flagstoned  terrace.  "I  ought  to 
warn  you,"  he  said,  "this  isn't  going 
to  be  any  jitter-bug  exhibition. 
Anybody  who  dances  with  me  has 
to  be  a  sedate,  proper  little  lady. 
I've  got  a  game  leg." 

"I'm  always  a  sedate,  proper  little 
lady,"  I  laughed.  "And  I  haven't 
danced  in  ages,  which  is  worse  than 
having  a  game  leg." 

"Except  that  it  doesn't  keep  you 
out  of  the  Army.  Mine  does,"  he  said 
soberly  and  briefly.  "Automobile 
accident." 

"Oh!    I'm  sorry!" 


He  put  his  arm  around  me  and — 
how  shall  I  describe  what  hap- 
pened? It  was  like  an  electric  shock. 
It  was  as  if,  at  his  touch,  I  had  come 
alive.  Suddenly  and  frighteningly, 
Ken  Willis  was  Youth.  And  youth, 
in  all  these  last  weeks  of  restless 
doubt  and  conflicting  emotion,  was 
what  I'd  wanted  and  needed.  Harry 
had  filled  my  life  and  Harry  was  no 
longer  young.  And  I  knew  that 
whatever  this  was  I  was  feeling, 
Ken  knew  it  and  felt  it,  too. 

We  danced  slowly  and  silently 
for  a  long  moment,  my  heart  thud- 
ding in  my  breast.  His  arm  tight- 
ened around  me,  holding  me  close. 
His  eyes  searched  my  face  as  if  he 
had  never  seen  it  before.  I  was 
afraid  to  look  up,  afraid  to  breathe, 
this  thing  and  the  knowledge  that 
we  shared  it  was  so  sudden  and  so 
strong. 

"Did  anyone  ever  tell  you,"  he 
said  frankly,  "that  you  are  breath- 
takingly — lovely  ? ' ' 

"Often."  I  tried  to  laugh.  "But 
never  as  charmingly  as  you." 
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"Don't  try  to  laugh  it  off.  Don't 
fence  with  me,"  he  said  almost 
roughly.    "This  is  important." 

It  was.  And  when  the  music 
stopped  and  he  led  me  back  to 
Harry  and  took  his  arm  from  about 
me,  I  drew  a  long,  shuddering 
breath  as  though  I'd  been  released 
from  an  embrace. 

Harry  smiled  at  us.  "You  looked 
fine,  dancing  together.  You  ought  to 
do  it  again." 

"It's  too  hot,"  I  said  quickly. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  Ken  said, 
"it  would  be  a  wonderful  night  for 
a  boat  ride  on  your  lake,  Mr. 
Ormsby.     How  about  it?" 

"It  might  be  for  you  youngsters, 
Ken,  but  the  dampness  is  bad  for 
an  old  guy  like.  me.  Besides,  I've 
got  to  get  a  couple  of  tables  of 
bridge  started  for  those  who  don't 
want  to  dance.  Why  don't  you  take 
Carol  for  a  quick  ride?" 

"But  Harry—" 

"No,  run  along.  I've  got  to  be  a 
host  now."  And  he  moved  away 
from  us,  whistling  his  cheerful  little 
whistle. 

There  was  moonlight  on  the  lake 
and  we  drifted  along  with  the  breeze 
soft  on  our  faces.  I  had  been  afraid 
to  come  on  this  ride,  afraid  of  my 
own  feelings.  Yet  I  had  come  and 
I  was  still  afraid,  only  now  the  fear 
seemed  part  of  the  high  excitement. 

After  a  while  Ken  stopped  row- 
ing, and  we  floated  in  the  moonlit 
stillness,  and  talked.  Ken  told  me 
about  himself.  He'd  been  a  poor 
boy,  left  alone  as  I  was,  and  he'd 
worked  his  way  through  college  to 
learn  to  be  a  chemist.  When  he  got 
out  jobs  were  few  and  hard  to  get. 

"I  piled  up  debts  I'm  still  paying 
off,  while  I  waited,"  he  said.  "But 
that  wasn't  what  worried  me  the 
most.  It  was  the  feeling  of  wasting 
myself,  my  youth,   everything." 

I  nodded  sympathetically.  I,  too, 
had  felt  that. 


Then  he'd  come  to  Harry  for  a  job, 
and  Harry  had  been  interested  in 
him.  He'd  given  Ken  the  first  really 
important  job  he'd  ever  had,  and  all 
the  boy's  driving,  rebellious  energy 
had  gone  into  it.  He  lived  for  it  and 
in  it.     But  he  was  lonely. 

"In  fact,  tonight  is  the  first  time 
in  my  life  I've  ever  not  been  lonely. 
And  that's  because  of  you  .  .  ." 

"Maybe  it's  because  I  have  been, 
too,  and  I  understand."  I  looked 
away  from  him  as  I  said  it,  trying 
to  keep  my  tone  only  conversational, 
but  I  felt  his  eyes  on  my  face  as  they 
had  been  when  we  danced.  Then, 
as  if  by  mutual  consent,  we  changed 
the  serious  tone  of  our  conversa- 
tion, and  we  were  laughing  when 
we  got  back  to  the  dock. 

After  he  had  helped  me  out  of  the 
boat,  Ken  said,  "When  can  I  see 
you  again?" 

"Why — tomorrow.  Everybody's 
staying  over  until  Sunday." 

"I  don't  mean  here,  at  the  house 
party.  I  mean  alone.  Will  you  have 
lunch  with  me  next  week?" 

"I'm — really  awfully  busy  these 
days,  Ken." 

His  grasp  on  my  arm  tightened.  "I 
asked  you  not  to  fence  with  me. 
What  about  Monday?" 

"But  I — all  right,  Ken,  Monday." 

T'M  sure  that  all  the  guests  at  that 

house  party  had  a  wonderful  time, 
because  Harry  is  an  excellent  host. 
But  never  once  was  I  really  aware 
of  them  or  whether  they  had  a  good 
time  or  not.  Nor  did  I  remember 
the  real  purpose  of  the  party,  which 
was  to  give  Harry  the  chance  of  ob- 
serving them.  All  that  I  was  aware 
of  was  Ken  Willis.  We  seemed  drawn 
together  like  the  opposite  poles  of  a 
magnet,  and  no  matter  what  one  of 
us  was  doing — swimming  in  the 
lake  or  chatting  with  the  others  or 
driving  around  the  countryside — the 
other  one  would  be  there  too.  If 
Harry  noticed,  he  gave  no  sign. 

Driving  back  to  town  Sunday 
night  I  told  Harry  I  was  lunching 
with  Ken  the  next  day.  "That's 
good,"  he  said.  "I'd  like  your  opin- 
ion of  him.  The  field  has  pretty 
well  narrowed  down  between  him 
and  Bill  Dean.  Tell  me  what  you 
think,  so  I  can  make  my  final  de- 
cision." 

I  think  that  Sunday  night  was  the 
longest  I  ever  spent.  I  couldn't  get 
Ken  out  of  my  mind.  Maybe,  I 
thought,  I'd  been  mistaken.  Maybe 
it  had  been  a  kind  of  abnormal  ex- 
citement— just  the  mood  I  was  in, 
undecided  about  my  real  love  for 
Harry,  and  all  that. 

But  when  I  saw  him  Monday  noon 
at  the  little  French  restaurant,  I 
knew  it  had  been  no  mistake.  The 
same  surcharge  of  electricity  went 


through  me  and  I  knew  this  was  the 
feeling  I'd  been  waiting  for  all  those   ' 
years  when  I  hadn't  married. 

We  made  conversation  for  a  while 
about  trivialities,  each  trying  to  be  j 
natural.  Finally  Ken  said,  "Let's  ! 
quit  stalling,  Carol.  It  isn't  any  good. 
If  things  were  different  with  me  I'd 
never  talk  to  you  like  this — about 
the  books  we've  read  lately  and  how 
we  get  along  in  our  jobs;  I'd  talk 
to  you  about  what  I'm  feeling — and 
what  you  are  too." 

In  one  last  vain  attempt  to  be 
casual,  I  said.  "And  What  is  that?" 
"Face  it,  Carol.  There's  something 
tremendous  between  us  and  we  both 
know  it.  It  happened — bingo,  just 
like  that.  But  I'm  in  no  position  to 
offer  you  anything.  If  I  could,  if  I 
had  a  better  job — " 

"But  I'm  engaged  to  Harry,  Ken. 
I  thought  you  knew.  I  thought 
everybody  in  the  plant  knew  that." 
"I  do  know,"  he  said  bitterly. 
"And  I  know  he  can  give  you  every- 
thing in  the  world  and  I  can  give 
you  nothing." 

"It  isn't  what  he  can  give  me! 
That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I 
promised  to  marry  him  for  what  he 
is  in  himself." 

"He's  a  great  guy,  all  right.  But 
you  don't  feel  for  him  what  you  do 
for  me." 

"I — I'm  not  sure  .  .  ." 
"I'd  make  you  sure.     If  I  could 
only  say,  'Marry  me  right  now!'    If 
I  could  only — " 

"Oh,  don't!"  I  cried.  "Don't." 
For  I  knew  something  that  Ken 
didn't.  I  knew  if  I  urged  Harry  to 
put  him  at  the  head  of  the  plant  he 
would  do  it.  Then  Ken  would  have 
enough  money  to  support  a  wife. 
His  voice  was  urgent  in  my  ears. 
"Harry's  going  to  Washington  on 
business  this  weekend.  Have  din- 
ner with  me  Saturday  night,  Carol. 
I've  got  to  see  you  again." 

"I  can't,"  I  said  miserably.  "Please 
don't  ask  me." 

"You're  being  cowardly.  You're 
afraid  to  face  facts.  That's  not  fair 
to  any  of  us,  Carol." 

He  was  right.  There's  no  sense, 
ever,  in  trying  to  evade  the  truth. 
"Till  Saturday,  Ken,"  I  whispered 
as  we  said  goodbye. 

Being  with  Harry  that  week  was 
like  tearing  my  heart  into  small 
pieces.  While  he  talked  of  what  our 
life  would  be  like  when  he  was  es- 
tablished in  his  new  job  in  Wash- 
ington, I  was  thinking  of  another 
man — of  a  keen  dark  face  and  an 
urging  voice.  While  he  kissed  me, 
I  was  wondering  how  I  could  ever 
bring  myself  to  hurt  this  fine,  sweet 
man  who  loved  me  so  much.  He 
seemed  to  sense  something  was 
wrong.  Continued  on  page   52 
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Fictionized  by  Jack  Sher  from 
an  episode  of  Maudie's  Diary, 
the  radio  series  by  Albert  G. 
Miller,  heard  Thursday  nights  at 
7:30  EWT  over  CBS,  sponsored 
by  the  makers  of  Wonder  Bread. 


In  all  her  seventeen  years,  Maudie  could  not  recall  ever  being  more  helplessly- 
devastated.    It  was  simply  revolting  to  love  someone  she  hated  as  much  as  Davy 


PAULY  HOWARD,  Maudie's  ex- 
tra-special   girl    friend,    looked 
up  from  her  botany  book  and 
gasped.  She  nudged  Maudie.  "Oooh 
look!"  she  whispered.    "Your  super- 
man and  that  blonde  again!" 

Maudie  Mason  looked.  Her  heart 
began  doing  flip-flops  and  her  round 
blue  eyes  became  dangerously 
bright,  lit  with  an  unholy  anger.  She 
hoped  that  the  heat  they  were  now 
emitting  would  burn  two  large  holes 
in  the  back  of  a  head  covered  with 
curly  brown  hair. 

The  head  belonged  to  Mr.  Davy 
Dillon  and  it  was  very  close  to 
the  blonde  locks  of  a  very  feminine, 
cuddlesome     student     with     whom 
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he  was   sharing   a  microscope. 

This,  Maudie  Mason  thought,  is 
the  end.  This  loathsome,  drippy 
exhibition,  right  in  front  of  the 
whole  class  which  knew  that  Davy 
Dillon  was  her  man.  In  all  her 
seventeen  years,  Maudie  could  not 
recall  ever  being  more  stricken, 
more  helplessly  devastated.  Men, 
she  thought,  bitterly,  oh,  men!  She 
wondered  how  she  could  ever  love 
Davy  Dillon  when  she  hated  him  so 
colossally. 

When  the  bell  ending  the  class 
rang,  Maudie  did  not  wait  for  Davy. 
"C'mon  Pauly,"  she  said,  "let's 
breeze." 

Pauly's  mouth  fell  open.    "You're 


going  to  leave  him  with  that  droop- 
snoot?" 

Maudie  nodded.  There  were  tears 
in  her  eyes,  but  she  marched  past 
Davy  Dillon  with  her  head  held 
high,  turning  it  just  once  in  order  to 
scorch  the  temptress  standing  by  his 
side.  She  felt  supremely  murderous, 
but  on  the  way  home  this  feeling 
was  supplanted  by  a  deepening  mel- 
ancholy which  even  Pauly's  brave 
cheerfulness  could  not  route.  Her 
books,  which  Davy  usually  carried, 
were  not  nearly  so  heavy  as  her 
heart. 

Instead  of  going  straight  home, 
Maudie  stopped  at  Pauly's  house  for 
a    glass    of    chocolate    milk,    which 
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(Played  by  Bob  Walker) 


temporarily  fortified  her  for  the  rest 
of  the  journey.  As  she  wearily 
climbed  the  steps  of  her  front  porch, 
the  door  opened  and,  of  all  people, 
there  stood  Davy  Dillon.  He  was 
smiling  a  smug,  awful,  hateful  smile. 
"Hi,  queen  bee,"  he  greeted  her. 
"Whyn't  you  wait  for  your  honey?" 

Maudie  clenched  her  fists  and 
glared.  "Mr.  Dillon,"  she  informed 
him,  "I  wouldn't  wait  for  you  if  you 
were  the  last  man  on  earth!" 

Davy  grinned.     "Any  other  com- 
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pliments  before  the  man  in  the 
white  coat  comes  to  drag  you  away?" 
He  paused,  while  Maudie  caught  her 
breath.  "Don't  be  a  jealous  char- 
acter," he  added,  "or  I  won't  take 
you  to  the  dance  Saturday  night." 

Maudie's  voice  reached  Mrs. 
Mason,  who  was  in  the  kitchen  at 
the  rear  of  the  house.  "You're  a 
hootowl  and  a  zombie!"  she  cried, 
"And  I  would  rather  be  totally  dead 
than  be  seen  with  you  at  the  dance." 

Davy  scowled,  wrinkling  his  usu- 


ally smooth  and  unperturbed  fore- 
head. "I  don't  have  to  stay  here  and 
listen  to  insults,"  he  said  loftily  as 
Maudie  hurried  past  him  into  the 
house. 

Maudie  stopped  for  the  last  word. 
"Go  home,  then,"  she  said,  her  lips 
trembling.  "That  brass  thing  in 
your  hand  is  the  doorknob." 

She  turned  her  back,  waiting  for 
him  to  answer,  and  then  the  door 
slammed  and  Maudie  felt  as  if  she 
had  been  slapped.    "Davy,"  she  said, 
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rushing  to  the  door.  "Oh,  Davy!" 
And  then  she  leaned  against  the 
door,  dropping  her  books  as  the  tears 
began  to  flow  freely. 

Her  tears  changed  to  deep,  soulful 
sobs  as  she  thought  about  the  de- 
luscious  plans  she  had  made  for  their 
future.  Their  home,  their  children, 
which  she  had  never  happened  to 
mention  to  Davy,  their  whole  beauti- 
ful, excruciating  life  together  had 
been  utterly  crushed  by  that  ishy 
blonde  and  Davy's  ghastly  temper. 
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Everything — just  everything — was  a 
revolting  mess.  Maudie  wondered 
how  she  could  go  on  living.  There 
didn't  seem  to  be  much  point  to  it 
now. 

Then  she  felt  her  mother's  arm 
around  her  shoulder  and,  somehow, 
felt  a  little  better.  She  stopped  sob- 
bing, went  back  to  tears,  and  ended 
up  with  tiny,  plaintive  sniffles. 

"What's  the  matter,  darling?"  Mrs. 
Mason  asked  tenderly. 

"Oh,    mother!"      Maudie    sniffed. 


"It's  just  too  tragic  to  talk  about." 

Mrs.  Mason  nodded.  "Did  you  and 
Davy  have  another  quarrel?" 

Maudie  looked  surprised.  The 
mater  seemed  to  sense  everything. 
"It  was  worse  than  a  quarrel," 
Maudie  said.  "It  was  like  a  re- 
hearsal for  Judgment  Day!"  She 
choked  on  her  next  statement. 
"Mother,  Davy  is  mixed  up  with  a 
regular  wolf  ess!" 

"A  what,  dear?"  Mrs.  Mason 
asked.  Continued  on  page  54 
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ANDREA  REYNOLDS  could 
J^L  scarcely  believe  her  own  ears. 
It  wasn't  possible  that  Frank 
Harrison  was  saying,  "I  love  you— r" 
that  he  was  asking  her  to  be  his 
wife. 

She  and  Frank  Harrison  hadn't 
any  meeting  point,  for  he  was  the 
richest  man  in  Beechmont  and  she 
was  a  teacher  who  depended  on  her 
meagre  salary  for  the  material 
things,  at  least.  Not  only  that,  she 
was  in  her  early  twenties,  un- 
touched, untried,  and  he  was  in  his 
middle  forties — sophisticated,  di- 
vorced. There  was  a  gap  of  years 
and  custom  between  them,  as  well 
as  a  money  barrier.  Why,  it  was 
only  through  his  son  Junior  that  he 
had  come  to  her  attention  at  all.  She 
hadn't  even  considered  him  as  a 
possible  suitor.  Junior — deprived  of 
a  mother's  affection,  inhibited,  living 
alone  in  a  great  house  with  his  father 
and  a  staff  of  servants — had  seemed 
more  pathetic  to  Andrea  than  any 
of  her  other  pupils.  It  was  only 
natural  that  she  should  lean  toward 
Junior,  that  she  should  try  to  help 
him  with  his  lessons — the  child  was 
no  student,  he  needed  help!  It  was 
only  natural  that  she  should  take  up 
Junior's  problems  with  Frank,  but 
she  hadn't  dreamed  that  their  stilted 
parent-teacher  consultations  would 
lead  to  this! 

"Mr.  Harrison,"  she  faltered,  "I — 
really,  I  don't  know  what  to — to  say. 
You've  taken  me — by  surprise.  I — 
I'm  at  a  loss." 

Frank's  voice,  shaken  with  emo- 
tion, told  her — "I'll  be  at  a  loss  for 


She  whispered,  "What's  come  over  us?"    And  then  suddenly  an- 
other voice   was   breaking   the   magic,   as   a   bubble   is   broken. 


the  rest  of  my  days  if  you  don't 
marry  me — and  so  will  Junior. 
Junior  needs  a  mother  and  I  need 
— you.  Even  if  you  don't  love  me, 
Andrea,  marrying  me  will  be  an  act 
of  Christian  charity  and — "  his  voice 
roughened — "and  I'll  make  you  love 
me!  I'll  be  so  good  to  you,  Andrea. 
I'll  give  you  everything  in  the 
world." 

Everything  in  the  world!  Andrea's 
mind,  traveling  backward,  found  an 
evening  five  years  ago  when  she  and 
her  father,  himself  a  college  pro- 
fessor, seated  in  front  of  their  fire- 
place, had  discussed  her  vocation. 
She,  at  seventeen,  had  been  so  sure 
of  her  ability  to  rationalize  living 
and  loving.  "Being  a  teacher,"  she 
argued,  "is  the  greatest  job  in  the 
world  but  it  needn't  blot  out  happi- 
ness. You  managed  to  reconcile  love 
and  a  career,  dad — why  do  you  think 


that  a  woman  can't  teach  and  have 
a  home — a  man  to  love — at  the  same 
time?"  There  had  been  sadness  on 
her  father's  face  as  he  answered,  "I 
don't  think  anything  about  it,  Andy- 
girl — I  know.  A  man  can  build  a 
partition  in  his  heart — he  can  re- 
serve one  side  of  it  for  business  and 
one  side  for  his  personal  life — but  a 
woman's  different.  A  woman  can't 
teach  and  have  romance  without 
one  or  the  other  suffering." 

Her  father.  He  was  dead  now  and 
Andrea  was  alone  in  the  world — 
more  alone  even  than  Junior,  Frank 
Harrison's  son.  For  Junior  had 
Frank  and  she — once  more  the 
man's  voice  intruded  on  her  reverie, 
breaking  the  thread  of  it. 

"I'll  give  you  everything,"  he  was 
saying.  "Not  only  for  yourself — for 
others.  You  can  help  the  poor  people- 
of  this  town,  Andrea — you  can  help 


Two  men  loved  her,  but  only  one — the  wrong  one — had  asked  her  to  marry  him.  Am 
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the  children  that  you've  come  to 
know — the  ones  who  haven't  proper 
food  and  clothing.  You  can— An- 
drea, you  can  help  me!  I  haven't 
food  for  my  soul,  and  I'm  shivering 
because  I  need  love  as  much  as  those 
children  need  winter  coats.  Andrea, 
there  isn't  anyone  else?"  his  tone 
grew  apprehensive — "Tell  me  there 
isn't  anyone  else." 

Andrea  reassured  him  slowly — 
"No,  there  isn't  anyone  else."  Her 
existence,  she  realized,  had  been 
curiously  devoid  of  close  attach- 
ments. Since  her  father's  going  she'd 
squandered   her   every   emotion   on 


the  youngsters  that  she  taught  in 
the  eighth  grade.  "As  the  twig  is 
bent — "  the  old  proverb  came  to  her 
often — "so  is  the  tree  inclined." 
She'd  been  busy  seeing  that  the 
twigs  who  came  her  way  were  bent 
in  the  proper  direction — it  was  a 
sacred  trust,  a  trust  that  had  kept 
her  free  of  entanglements  and  senti- 
mentality. Her  days  were  spent  in 
the  schoolroom — her  solitary  eve- 
nings in  her  own  small  room  back 
of  Daddy  Little's  flower  shop.  Daddy 
Little — his  image  brought  a  faint 
smile  to  Andrea's  face.  The  quaint 
old  man  with  whom  she  boarded 
was  her  only  masculine  admirer. 
Or — she  corrected  herself — he  had 
been,  up  to  a  few  moments  ago.  For 
Frank  Harrison's  hand  was  touching 
hers  almost  shyly  and  he  was  saying, 
"Andrea,  please.  I'm  incomplete 
without   you — and   Junior's   incom- 
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plete,  and — forgive  me  for  saying  it, 
dear! — you're  incomplete  without 
us,  too.  Any  woman  is  incomplete 
when  she  hasn't  a  husband  and  a 
child.  Andrea,  you — you're  too 
beautiful,  too  warm,  too  human  to 
degenerate  into  an  old  maid  school 
teacher  with  a  dried  up  heart  in  her 
breast  and  a  shriveled  sense  of 
humor." 

It  was  a  cruel  way  to  put  it  but 
Andrea  realized  the  truth  of  Frank's 
summing  up.  It  was  the  same  old 
controversy  she'd  had  with  her 
father.  "I — I  like  you,  Frank,"  she 
said,  "but  I  scarcely  know  you. 
And — "  she  laughed  shakily — "I'm  a 
tiny  bit  scared  of  you.  You're  such 
a  formidable  person." 

"I'll  never  be  formidable  with 
you,"  objected  Frank.  "Why  are  you 
scared,  Andrea?  Do  you  think  that 
my  wife  left  me,  twelve  years  ago, 
because  of — brutality?"  His  voice 
hardened.  "That  wasn't  the  case,  I 
assure  you — she  left  me  for  entirely 
selfish  reasons.*  Do  you  think  that 
making  money  has  made  me  so  hard 
and  unyielding  that  I  haven't  any 
softer  side?  Well,  give  me  the 
chance  and  I'll  prove  that  that's  not 
so.  Andrea,  I  won't  even  ask  you 
to  give  up  teaching  school  if  your 
work's  so  vitally  important  to  your 
peace  of  mind — I  won't  ask  you  to 
do  anything  that  goes  against  the 
grain.  Just  marry  me  and — "  there 
was  something  boyish  and  appealing, 
now,  in  his  tone,  "and  let  me  teach 
you  a  few  things  for  a  change." 

Andrea  felt  suddenly  tired.  Frank 
Harrison,  despite  the  sprinkling  of 
gray  on  his  temples,  was  a  hand- 
some man  and  a  strong  man.  He'd 
protect  her  and  shield  her — it  would 
be  pleasant  and  restful  to  know  that 
someone  else  was  taking  over  the 
responsibilities,  was  doing  the  teach- 
ing. She  heard  herself  whispering — 
"Well,  perhaps,  if  you  don't  expect 
too  much  of  me — "  And  then  at  his 
swift  exclamation  of  delight — "I — 
I'll  try  to  make  a  go  of  it,  Frank — 
I  am  sorry  for  Junior  and  I'm  sorry 
for  you,  too.  And  I'm  very  fond  of 
Junior  and  I  admire  you  immensely 
and — and  that'll  be  a  good  begin- 
ning!" 

Frank    Harrison    breathed,    "An- 


lile  Andrea  searched  her  heart,  the  town  was  filled  with  mounting  whispers  of  scandal 
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ANDREA  REYNOLDS  could 
scarcely  believe  her  own  ears. 
1  It  wasn't  possible  that  Frank 
Harrison  was  saying,  "I  love  you—" 
that  he  was  asking  her  to  be  his 
wife. 

She  and  Frank  Harrison  hadn't 
any  meeting  point,  for  he  was  the 
richest  man  in  Beechmont  and  she 
was  a  teacher  who  depended  on  her 
meagre  salary  for  the  material 
things,  at  least.  Not  only  that,  she 
was  in  her  I'arly  twenties,  un- 
touched,  untried,  and  he  was  in  his 
middle  forties — sophisticated,  di- 
vorced.  There  was  a  gap  of  years 
and  custom  between  them,  as  well 
as  a  money  barrier.  Why,  it  was 
only  through  his  son  Junior  that  he 
had  come  to  her  attention  at  all.  She 
hadn't  even  considered  him  as  a 
possible  suitor.  Junior — deprived  of 
a  mother's  affection,  inhibited,  living 
aloni  in  a  great  house  with  his  father 
and  a  staff  of  servants— had  seemed 
more  pathetic  to  Andrea  than  any 
of  her  other  pupils.  It  was  only 
natural  that  she  should  lean  toward 
Junior,  that  she  should  try  to  help 
him  Willi  Ins  lessons — the  child  was 
no  student,  i"1  needed  help!  It  was 
only  natural  that  she  should  take  up 
Junior's  problems  with  Frank,  but 
sin  hadn't  dreamed  that  their  stilted 
parent  teachei  consultations  would 
lead  to  tins! 

"Mr.  Harrison,"  she  faltered,  "I — 
i  i-.illy,  I  don't  know  what  to — to  say. 
You've  taken  me — by  surprise.  I — 
I'm  at  a  loss." 

Frank's  voice,  shaken  with  emo- 
tion, told  her — "I'll  be  at  a  loss  for 


She  whispered,  "What's  come  over  us?"    And  then  suddenly  an- 
other  voice   was   breaking   the   magic,   as   a   bubble    is   broken. 


the  rest  of  my  days  if  you  don't 
marry  me — and  so  will  Junior. 
Junior  needs  a  mother  and  I  need 
— you.  Even  if  you  don't  love  me, 
Andrea,  marrying  me  will  be  an  act 
of  Christian  charity  and — "  his  voice 
roughened — "and  I'll  make  you  love 
me!  I'll  be  so  good  to  you,  Andrea. 
I'll  give  you  everything  in  the 
world." 

Everything  in  the  world!  Andrea's 
mind,  traveling  backward,  found  an 
evening  five  years  ago  when  she  and 
her  father,  himself  a  college  pro- 
fessor, seated  in  front  of  their  fire- 
place, had  discussed  her  vocation. 
She,  at  seventeen,  had  been  so  sure 
of  her  ability  to  rationalize  living 
and  loving.  "Being  a  teacher,"  she 
argued,  "is  the  greatest  job  in  the 
world  but  it  needn't  blot  out  happi- 
ness. You  managed  to  reconcile  love 
and  a  career,  dad — why  do  you  think 


that  a  woman  can't  teach  and  have 
a  home — a  man  to  love — at  the  same 
time?"  There  had  been  sadness  on 
her  father's  face  as  he  answered,  "I 
don't  think  anything  about  it,  Andy- 
girl — I  know.  A  man  can  build  a 
partition  in  his  heart — he  can  re- 
serve one  side  of  it  for  business  and 
one  side  for  his  personal  life — but  a 
woman's  different.  A  woman  can't 
teach  and  have  romance  without 
one  or  the  other  suffering." 

Her  father.  He  was  dead  now  and 
Andrea  was  alone  in  the  world 
more  alone  even  than  Junior,  Frank 
Harrison's  son.  For  Junior  had 
Frank  and  she — once  more  the 
man's  voice  intruded  on  her  reverie, 
breaking  the  thread  of  it. 

•I'll  give  you  everything,"  he  was 
saying.  "Not  only  for  yourself— 'or 
others.  You  can  help  the  poor  people 
of  this  town,  Andrea— you  can  help 
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plete,  and — forgive  me  (or  saying  it, 
dear! — you're  incomplete  without 
us,  too.  Any  woman  is  incomplete 
when  she  hasn't  a  husband  and  a 
child.  Andrea,  you — you're  too 
beautiful,  too  warm,  too  human  to 
degenerate  into  an  old  maul  school 
teacher  with  a  dried  up  heart  In  her 
breast  and  a  shriveled  sense  "( 
humor." 

It  was  a  cruel  way  to  put  it  but 
Andrea  realized  the  truth  of  Frank's 
summing  up.  It  was  the  same  old 
controversy  she'd  had  with  her 
father.  "I— I  like  you,  Funk."  she 
said,  "but  I  scarcely  know  you. 
And — "  she  laughed  shakily  Tin  .1 
tiny  bit  scared  of  you.  You're  such 
a  formidable  person." 

"I'll  never  be  formidable  with 
you,"  objected  Frank.  "Why  are  you 
scared,  Andrea?  Do  you  think  that 
my  wife  left  me,  twelve  years  ago, 
because  of — brutality?"  His  voice 
hardened.  "That  wasn't  the  case,  I 
assure  you — she  left  me  for  entirely 
selfish  reasons.'  Do  you  think  that 
making  money  has  made  me  so  hard 
and  unyielding  that  I  haven't  any 
softer  side'.'  Well,  give  me  the 
chance  and  I'll  prove  that  that'.-,  not 
so.  Andrea,  I  won't  even  ash  vnu 
to  give  up  teaching  school  if  your 
work's  so  vitally  important  to  your 
peace  of  mind — I  won't  ask  you  in 
do  anything  that  goes  against  the 
grain.  Just  marry  me  and-  -"  there 
was  something  boyish  and  appealing, 


/  Two  men  loved  her.  but  only  one — the  wrong  one — had  asked  her  to  marry  him. 


tnd  Uj|, 


lie  children  that  you've  come  to 
know— the  ones  who  haven't  proper 
'ood  and  clothing.  You  can — An- 
drea, you  can  help  me!  I  haven't 
food  for  my  soul,  and  I'm  shivering 
because  I  need  love  as  much  as  those 
children  need  winter  coats.  Andrea, 
'here  isp't  anyone  else?"  his  tone 
Pew  apprehensive — "Tell  me  there 
lsn't  anyone  else." 
Andrea  reassured  him  slowly — 
N°,  there  isn't  anyone  else."  Her 
existence,  she  realized,  had  been 
piously  devoid  of  close  attach- 
ents.  Since  her  father's  going  she'd 
Pandered  her   every   emotion   on 


the  youngsters  that  she  taught  in 

the  eighth  grade.    "As  the  twig  is 

bent »  the  old  proverb  came  to  her      now,  in  his  tone,    "and  lei  me  teach 

you  a  few  things  for  u  change  " 

Andrea  felt  suddenly  tired.  Frank 
Harrison,  despite  the  sprinkling  ol 
gray  on  Ins  temples,  was  a  hand- 
some  man  and  a  strong  man  He'd 
protect  her  and  shield  her — it  would 
be  pleasant  and  restful  to  know  that 
someone  else  was  taking  over  the 
responsibilities,  was  lining  the  teach 

ing.   She  heard  herself  nrhls) Bg 

■Well,  perhaps,  if  you  don't 

too  much  of  mt — "   And  then  at  his 

swift  exclamation  of  delight — "I — 

I'll  try  to  make  a  go  of  it.  Ft 

I  am  sorry  for  Junior  and  I'm 

for  you,  too.    And  I'm  very  fond  of 

Junior  and  I  admire  you  immi 

and— and  that'll   be  a  good   begin 

ning!" 

Frank    Harrison    breathed,    "An- 


0ften_"so  is  the  tree  inclined 
She'd  been  busy  seeing  that  the 
twigs  who  came  her  way  were  bent 
in  the  proper  direction— it  was  a 
sacred  trust,  a  trust  that  had  kept 
her  free  of  entanglements  and  senti- 
mentality. Her  days  were  spent  in 
the  schoolroom-her  solitary  eve- 
nings in  her  own  small  room  back 
of  Daddy  Little's  flower  shop.  Daddy 
Little— his  image  brought  a  fain 
smile  to  Andrea's  face.  The  quaint 
o7d  man  with  whom  she  boarded 
was  her  only  masculine  adm.rer 
Orlshe  corrected  herself-he  had 

wlttuT'you-and  Junior's  incom- 


*  Andrea  searched  her  heart,  the  town  was 
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filled  with  mounting  whispers  of  tcandal 


drea — "  Just  that,  just  her  name. 
And  then  his  arms  were  around  her, 
holding  her  with  a  tenderness  and 
passion  that  was  astonishing  and — 
yes,  gratifying.  When  he  kissed  her 
mouth  Andrea  knew  a  brief  sensa- 
tion of  withdrawal  and  revolt,  and 
then  even  the  revolt  passed  and  she 
was  submitting  to  his  caress  and 
almost  answering  it. 

YtfHEN  the  first  excitement  was 
over  Frank  started  planning. 
Andrea  must  have  her  engagement 
ring  at  once — so  the  town  would 
know  that  she  belonged  to  him.  Not 
a  diamond — diamonds  were  too  cold 
— it  must  be  a  sapphire,  the  color 
of  her  eyes,  and  she  must  let  him 
give  her  a  mink  coat  for  an  engage- 
ment present.  He  was  going  to  New 
York  that  weekend  and  she  must 
come  along  with  him — it  would  be 
perfectly  proper,  they'd  stay  at  dif- 
ferent hotels — and  choose  the  ring 
and  the  coat.  He  was  leaving  on 
Thursday — they'd  go  down  by  train 
—Andrea  interrupted  him  here. 
"But  I  have  to  work  until  Friday 
night,"  she  reminded  him.  "School 
keeps,  no  matter  what!"  Frank's 
brow  clouded  with  brief  annoyance 
and  then  the  annoyance  passed. 
"Perhaps  it's  just  as  well,"  he  said. 
"Thursday  and  Friday  I'll  be  busy — 
but  you  can  fly  down  on  Saturday 
morning  and  join  me  for  lunch  and 
we  can  do  our  shopping  in  the  after- 
noon, and  fly  back  together.  I  don't 
have  to  tell  you  that  I've  an  interest 
in  that  airplane  plant  on  the  out- 
skirts of  town.  I'll  have  one  of  our 
test  pilots  take  you  in  a  brand  new 
ship." 

A  sapphire  ring — a  mink  coat — 
a  special  trip  in  a  new  airplane. 
What  girl  wouldn't  be  thrilled  and 
dazzled?  Andrea,  responding  with 
less  restraint  to  Frank's  kisses,  told 
herself  that  she'd  made  a  good 
choice — that  the  marriage  might  be 
a  great  success,  after  all,  that  she 
wouldn't  let  a  twelve-year-old 
divorce  mar  her  shining  future.  .  .  . 
When  Frank  left  her,  that  evening, 
her  mind  was  swimming  and  if  her 
heart  was  a  trifle  numb  that  was 
only  natural.  Her  heart  was  unused 
to  the  amount  of  strain  that  had 
been  put  upon  it. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  week 
when  Andrea  Reynolds  became  en- 
gaged to  Frank  Harrison  and  she 
lived  in  a  gathering  whirl  of  excite- 
ment during  the  days  that  followed. 
Phone  calls,  notes  by  special  mes- 
senger, flowers — Daddy  Little  com- 
plained whimsically  that  the  orchids 
Frank  sent  her  put  the  blossoms  in 
his  shop  to  shame!  The  Harrison  car 
waited  every  afternoon  at  the  school 
gate  to  take  her  home  and  Andrea 
knew  that  her  fellow  teachers  and 
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the  principal,  Mr.  Saunders,  were 
speculating  about  the  attention  she 
received  from  the  town's  richest 
man.  She  hoped  that  Mr.  Saunders, 
especially,  wouldn't  mis-read  the 
signs.  He'd  been  antagonistic  ever 
since  her  arrival  in  Beechmont — he 
seemed  to  resent  her  youth '  and 
prettiness.  But,  despite  her  appre- 
hension and  embarrassment,  she  was 
too  shy  to  announce  her  new  status, 
even  to  the  favorite  few  who  were 
her  confidantes.  "You  mustn't  tell 
a  soul,"  she  warned  Frank,  "not  even 
Junior — until  I'm  wearing  my  ring. 
The  ring  will  be  self-explanatory — 
I  won't  have  to  make  alibis  when 
it's  on  my  finger.  Promise,  Frank?" 
Frank  had  promised,  but  Andrea 
wasn't  quite  sure  that  he'd  stuck  to 
his  guns.  For  once  when  she  was 
teaching  the  world's  changing  his- 
tory to  her  eighth  graders — pointing 
out  new  boundaries  on  the  map — 
she  detected  Junior's  speculative 
gaze  on  her  face  and  couldn't  help 
wondering  if  he  had  an  inkling  of 
what  was  going  on.    She  flashed   a 
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wistful,  bright  smile  in  his  direction 
and  he  answered  it  doubtfully. 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday.  On 
Wednesday  night  Andrea  had  din- 
ner with  Frank  at  the  town's  best 
hotel.  He'd  be  leaving  for  the  city 
tomorrow  and  she  wouldn't  see  him 
again  until  their  Saturday  rendez- 
vous. When  he  reached  across  the 
table  to  pat  her  hand,  when  he  lifted 
that  hand  and  pressed  his  lips  to  her 
slim  fingers,  Andrea — flushing — was 
aware  of  many  eyes  watching  her 
avidly  and  knew  that  waiters  and 
hotel  guests  alike  were  forming  their 
own  conclusions.  She  wished  that  she 
could  be  less  self-conscious  about 
Frank's  attentions — she  wished  that 
she  could  be  more  ardent  in  her 
feelings  toward  him.  and  told  her- 


self, over  and  over  again,  that  his 
evident  happiness  was  compensa- 
tion for  all  that  she  couldn't  feel! 
But  the  constant  reiteration  didn't 
help  much.  There  was  a  lack  and — 
in  the  inner  recesses  of  her  soul — she 
recognized  the  lack. 

Thursday,  with  Frank  Harrison 
leaving  Beechmont  and  with  a  tele- 
gram from  the  train  telling  her  that 
he  loved  her — and  that  he  was 
counting  the  hours  until  Saturday. 
Friday,  with  another  telegram  and 
a  night  letter  and  two  long  distance 
calls.  Saturday  morning  at  last  and 
Andrea  was  starting  in  a  taxi  for 
the  commercial  air  field  that  was  a 
part  of  the  aviation  plant  in  which 
Frank  held  the  controlling  interest. 
She  was  wearing  her  smartest  suit 
and  a  tight  little  hat — her  fiance 
would  be  proud  of  her  when  she 
arrived  in  New  York,  if  she  weren't 
blown  to  pieces!  When  she  reached 
the  field  she  stepped  out  of  the  taxi, 
feeling  like  a  streamlined  Cinder- 
ella, but  she  was  oddly  flustered 
when  she  asked  at  the  entrance 
about  the  plane  that  had  been 
chartered  for  Miss  Reynolds.  The 
man  at  the  gate  surveyed  her  slant- 
wise and  said — "Oh,  yes,  I  know  all 
about  it — Mr.  Harrison's  orders. 
You're  in  luck,  Miss  Reynolds — Kit 
Collins  will  fly  you  down,  and  he's 
tops!"  He  raised  his  voice  and 
shouted,  "Hi,  Kit!   The  lady's  here!" 

And  then  she  saw  him.  Kit  Col- 
lins, tousle-headed,  tall,  with  the 
bold  eyes  of  a  paid  adventurer  and 
the  lithe  body  of  a  professional 
athlete  and  the  swinging  stride  of  a 
man  who  is  bred  of  the  sea  or  the 
air.  He  came  toward  her  across  the 
level  ground  and  raised  his  hand  in 
a  mocking  salute  and  drawled,  "All 
set,  Miss  Reynolds?  Because  if  you 
are,  let's  get  goin'!" 

Sometimes  it  happens  suddenly. 
Sometimes  a  man — no  better  looking 
than  other  men,  much  less  desirable 
than  other  men  from  the  standpoint 
of  material  values — will  walk  to- 
ward a  woman  across  a  broad  field 
and  will  never  stop  walking  until 
he's  reached  the  center  of  her  soul. 
As  Andrea  watched  Kit  Collins  come 
closer  and  closer,  she  knew  a  hot, 
breathless  sensation  in  her  brain. 
Usually  at  ease  with  strangers,  she 
was  curiously  abashed  and  tongue- 
tied  in  the  presence  of  something 
she  couldn't  analyze  or  explain.  She 
followed  the  pilot,  wordlessly,  to  the 
neat  little  ship  that  stood  with  wings 
outspread  waiting  to  take  flight — 
she  let  him  help  her  in  and  adjust 
her  safety  belt — she  told  him,  in  the 
shortest  of  sentences,  that  she'd 
never  flown  before,  that  this  was  all 
new  to  her,  that  yes,  she  was  ex- 
cited. But  she  didn't  tell  him  that 
nine-tenths  Continued  on  page  72 
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She  remembered  what  Frank  had  said — "An- 
drea, you're  too  beautiful,  too  warm,  too 
human  to  degenerate  into  an  old  maid  school 
teacher  with  a  shriveled  sense  of  humor." 


YS^HEN  Linda  Emerson  married 
Steve  Harper,  very  much  against 
her  father's  wishes,  she  believed  that 
love  was  the  only  thing  needed  to 
make  a  happy  married  life.  She  did 
not  know  that  in  every  marriage 
there  must  be  adjustments — the 
fusing  of  two  personalities  into  a 
single  one.  And  because  she  did  not 
know  this,  she  could  not  understand 
why  her  first  year  as  Mrs.  Stephen 
Harper  was  less  than  the  perfection 
she  had  anticipated. 

Her  father  would  have  said  that 
Linda  was  unused  to  the  new,  rather 
bohemian  life  she  entered  when  she 
became  Steve's  wife.  For  Steve  was 
a  composer,  and  George  Emerson, 
respectable  business  man  that  he 
was,  had  no  use  for  composers.  Steve 
had  gone  to  New  York  once  before, 
failed  there,  and  returned  to  Ax- 
minster.  Now  he  and  Linda,  to- 
gether, attacked  the  big  city  once 
more,  and  before  their  money  ran 
out,  Steve  wrote  a  complete  Sym- 
phony and  had  it  accepted  for  per- 
formance. 

Linda's  joy  in  this  step  forward 
was  shadowed,  to  some  extent,  by  a 
girl  whom  Steve  introduced  as  Agnes 
Corey,  an  old  friend  of  his  former 
days  in  New  York.  But  Linda,  read- 
ing the  expression  in  Agnes'  eyes, 
knew  that  to  her,  at  least,  Steve  had 
been  something  more  than  a  friend. 
As  the  weeks  passed,  Linda  was 
unable  to  forget  Agnes.  Once  she 
saw  her  with  Steve  in  the  park,  and 
several  times  she  telephoned,  then 
hung  up  quickly  when  Linda  an- 
swered. Linda  knew  that  these 
meetings  and  contacts  were  all  en- 
gineered by  Agnes,  not  by  Steve, 
but  still  she  was  afraid  that  the  past 
was  menacing  her  happiness. 

Then  came  a  few  days  of  content- 
ment, when  Steve  and  Linda  re- 
turned to  Axminster,  planning  to 
spend  a  week  with  her  parents.  New 
York  and  its  problems  seemed  far 
away — until  a  hasty  telegram  sum- 
moned Steve  back  for  a  conference 
with  the  conductor  who  was  to  play 
his  Symphony.  It  was  their  first 
separation,  and  Linda  had  never 
known  she  could  be  so  miserable  as 
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she  was  the  night  Steve  Was  later 
than  he  had  promised  in  telephoning 
her  from  New  York. 

LINDA  kept  telling  herself  she 
^  was  being  foolish.  There  was 
really  nothing  to  be  upset  or 
anxious  about,  except  that  she  was 
here  in  Axminster  and  Steve  was  in 
New  York — alone.  He  was  working 
hard  on  his  music — their  music,  the 
beautiful  Symphony  Steve  had 
written  for  her  and  that  was  going 
to  be  played  by  the  New  York 
Symphony  Society.  But  Linda 
couldn't  hide  her  restlessness.  She 
couldn't  feel  entirely  at  home  here, 
in  this  quiet  town,  in  the  lovely 
white  house  where  she  had  lived  for 
so  long  with  her  family.  It  didn't 
feel  like  home  without  Steve. 

She  tried  to  preserve  her  gayety 
before  her  family,  but  it  was  hard. 
She  caught  her  father  scowling  as 
he  had  done  in  the  days  when  he 
had  been  willing  to  move  heaven 
and  earth  to  prevent  Linda's  mar- 
riage to  Steve.  It  would  be  terrible 
if  George  and  Irene  Emerson  mis- 
understood.   It  would  be  terrible  if 
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they  thought  that  her  marriage  was 
a  failure.  It  wasn't  a  failure!  It  was 
a  success.  Her  love  for  Steve  was 
surer,  greater  than  it  had  ever  been. 
There  was  only  that  tiny,  gnawing 
fear — like  last  night,  when  Steve's 
telephone  call  had  been  late.  If  only 
Linda  could  be  sure  that  Steve  were 
telling  the  truth  about  that  girl, 
that  Agnes  Corey  was  really  unim- 
portant to  him — what  a  success 
their  marriage  would  be! 

Late  that  afternoon,  Linda  sat 
alone  with  her  mother.  Mrs.  Emer- 
son's health  had  improved  consider- 
ably, but  the  doctor  had  advised  a 
good  deal  of  rest. 

"I  can't  tell  you  how  nice  it  was 
to  have  you  here  for  a  few  days, 
Linda,"  Irene  said.  "I  only  wish 
Steve  could  have  stayed  longer." 

Linda  smiled.  "Steve  wished  he 
could,  too,  Mother." 

"I  can't  wait  to  hear  his  music 
played  by  the  Symphony.  Just 
imagine  turning  on  the  radio — and 
hearing  them  announce  a  piece  of 
music  written  by  our  Steve — Ivan 
Jacoby  conducting  it — the  New  York 
Symphony  playing  it — and  millions 
of  people  listening  to  it." 

"Yes,  Mother." 

"Your  pride  won't  be  any  greater 
than  ours,  Linda."  Irene  patted  the 
bed  beside  her.     "Sit  over  here." 

"Of  course,  Mother.  Can  I  get  you 
anything?" 

"No,  dear.  I  was  just  thinking." 
Irene  paused  as  though  wondering 
if  she  should  go  on.  "I  know  that 
you  and  Steve  have  been  separated 
for  the  first  time  since  your  mar- 
riage— because  of  me — and  I  feel 
guilty  about  it." 

"Oh,  Mother,  you  shouldn't.  I've 
loved  being  here." 

"We  heard  you  crying  in  your 
room  last  night,  Linda." 

"It  wasn't  anything,"  Linda  said,  j 

"They  were  tears  that  hurt." 
Irene  looked  timidly  at  her  daugh- 
ter.   "Linda — " 

"All  tears  hurt,  Mother."  Linda 
took  her  mother's  hand.  "But  you 
mustn't  worry  about  me — and  Dad 
mustn't  jump  to  any  conclusions — " 

"I  know  how  much  you  love  Steve 
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and  how  much  you  miss  him." 

"That's  not  the  only  thing.'!  Linda 
looked  down.  "I'm  a  fool,"  she  said, 
suddenly. 

"A  fool  about  what,  Linda?" 

Linda  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"Can  I  help,  dear?"  Irene  tried 
not  to  make  her  voice  sound  too 
anxious. 

"I  doubt  it."  Linda  took  a  deep 
breath.  "It's  all  so  absurd — I'm 
ashamed  to  talk  about   it." 

"Please  tell  me,  Linda — it  may 
help." 

"It's  about  a  girl." 

"Yes?"  Irene  questioned  gently. 
"A  girl  that  Steve  used  to  know — 
in  New  York — years  before  he  met 
me.  The  first  time  I  saw  her  and 
heard  her  name — it  did  something 
to  me.  I  don't  know  why.  It  just 
did.  I  had  such  a  queer  feeling 
about  it — a  feeling  of  terror,  in  a 
way.  It  wasn't  as  though  Steve 
didn't  tell  me  everything  about  it. 
He  told  me  the  absolute  truth.  But 
he  keeps  meeting  her — we  keep 
meeting  her.  It  isn't  Steve's  doing — 
she  just  wants  to  see  him.  Steve  is 
annoyed  by  it."  Linda  tightened 
her  grip  on  her  mother's  hand. 
"There  isn't  anything  unusual  about 
her — she's  pretty  and  seems  rather 
bright — and  I'm  almost  sure  she 
doesn't  love  Steve — but  there's 
something  about  it  all  that  upsets 
me  so.  I  keep  thinking  about  it — I 
dream  about  it — and  when  Steve 
went  back  to  New  York,  I  thought 
about  it  twice  as  much — and  when 
that  phone  call  was  late — how  could 
I  have  such  thoughts?" 

Linda  was  breathless  when  she 
stopped  talking.  She  looked  at  her 
mother  expectantly.  Irene  shook 
her  head. 

"You're  a  jealous  wife,  Linda," 
she  smiled. 

"But  jealous  of  what?"  Linda 
cried.  "Something  that's  dead  and 
past?" 

"There's  no  reason  for  you  to  feel 
like  this  at  all,  Linda — unless  you 
aren't  sure  that  the  past  is  dead." 

"Oh,    I'm    sure    of    it,    Mother," 
Linda  was  emphatic. 
"You  are?" 
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Suddenly  Linda  felt  very 
sorry  for  him.  He  was  tor- 
turing himself  needlessly 
over  her  and  her  problems. 
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"Yes,  I  am."  Linda  tried  to  blink 
away  her  tears.  "You  see  what  a 
fool  your  daughter  is?" 

•'Yes,"  said  Irene  tenderly,  "but  I 
never  realized  she  was  this  big  a 
fool.     Now,  stop  those  tears." 

"I'm  just  ashamed,  ashamed," 
Linda  repeated. 

"You  should  be,"  Irene  said.  "But 
I'm  glad  you  spoke  about  it  to  me. 
I  thought  it  was  something  more 
real — I  mean,  something  that  ac- 
tually happened.  Darling,  think 
only  of  the  future — and  if  you  must 
bother  with  the  past,  just  make  up 
your  mind  it  began  with  the  day 
you  met  Steve."  Irene  took  a  deep 
breath.  "And  another  thing,"  she 
went  on.  "I  think  you  should  take 
the  first  train  for  New  York  to- 
morrow. You  should  go  home, 
Linda." 

Tears  sprang  to  Linda's  eyes  once 
more  as  she  leaned  over  to  kiss  her 
mother. 

George  Emerson  started  to  protest 
the  idea  of  Linda's  leaving  so  soon 
and  so  suddenly. 

But  even  he  was  moved  by  the 
real  gayety  in  Linda's  voice  and  eyes 
that  evening.  But  the  next  morn- 
ing, as  he  waited  with  Linda  on  the 
windy  station  platform  he  tried  to 
impress  on  Linda  that  Axminster 
was  really  her  home  and  that  she 
would  be  welcome  back  at  any  time 
she  cared  to  come. 

"After  all,"  he  said  gruffly,  "New 
York  is — well,  it's  New  York.  It's 
not  like  your  own  home  town." 

"But  New  York  is  my  home  town 
now.  Dad,"  Linda  said. 

"Hm.  Well,  maybe  some  day 
you'll  change  your  mind.  Anyhow, 
it  was  good,  having  you  home  again, 
Linda,  even  if  it  was  only  for  a  few 
days." 

'Maybe  Steve  and  I  will  be  able 
to  come  for  a  longer  visit  next  time." 

"Yes,  well — Steve — I  hope  he  got 
your  wire  all  right." 

"I'm  sure  he  did,  Dad.  Don't 
worry.  He'll  be  at  the  station  to 
meet  me." 

The  train  came  roaring  in.    George 
Emerson  stood,  hatless,  on  the  plat- 
form until  it  was  out  of  sight.     For 
-  Linda's  own  good,  he  hoped  he  was 
imagining  things  .  .  . 

w  TEVE  was  at  the  station  to  meet 
her.  Linda  felt  a  surge  of  quick 
happiness  to  feel  his  arms  around 
her.  And  Steve — he  seemed  to  want 
to  devour  her  with  his  eyes. 

"It's  so  good  to  have  you  back, 
darling,"   he   kept   repeating. 

It  wasn't  until  they  were  home 
that  Linda  noticed  how  pale  and 
tense  he  looked.  She  looked  at  him 
searchingly. 

What's      the      matter?"      Steve 
asked. 


"Can't  I  look  at  you?" 

"It's  not  a  very  pleased  look," 
Steve  said. 

"Your  face  is  so  drawn,  and  your 
eyes — "  Linda  took  his  hand. 

"I  just  need  a  good  night's  sleep, 
that's  all.  I  stayed  up  all  night  mak- 
ing the  last  changes  on  the  score." 

"Were  they  good?"  Linda  asked. 

"I  think  so.  At  least,  Jacoby 
seems  satisfied." 

"Oh,  Steve,  it's  so  wonderful — I 
have  the  hardest  time  convincing 
myself  it's  all  true — " 

"Don't  convince  yourself  too  hard. 
I  don't  want  you  to  be  disappointed 
in  me,"  Steve  said.  But  his  arms 
went  out  to  Linda.  "Darling,  dar- 
ling, darling,"  he  whispered.  "I've 
missed  you — I'm  just  beginning  to 
realize  now  how  much." 
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They  went  to  one  of  their  favorite 
restaurants  for  an  early  dinner.  In 
spite  of  Steve's  obvious  fatigue  his 
face  was  alight  with  eagerness  as  he 
explained  the  work  he  had  done 
while  Linda  was  away.  Linda 
leaned  back  in  her  chair.  Steve's 
voice  painted  such  a  clear  picture. 
She  could  see  it  all — the  orchestra, 
the  crowded  hall — Steve's  great  tal- 
ent recognized  and  accepted. 

"When  is  the  society  going  to  play 
your    music,    darling?"    she    asked. 

"I  don't  know  exactly,  but  it'll  be 
some  time  this  season.  Soon,  I 
hope." 

"Soon." 

It  had  been  a  dream  worth  hav- 
ing. 

But  Steve  couldn't  seem  to  lose  his 


'"THAT  night  they  had  come  back 

from  a  long  walk  through  the 
streets  of  New  York.  Linda  had 
tried  to  awaken  Steve's  interest  and 
enthusiasm  as  they  walked  along 
the  noisy,  crowded  streets.  But 
Steve  had  seemed  moody.  So  they 
had  just  walked — walked  until 
Linda   complained   of  tiredness. 

"What's  the  matter,  darling?"  she 
asked  as  soon  as  they  closed  the 
door  of  their  apartment. 

"Nothing." 

"Steve — Look  at  me.  Don't  you 
think  I  can  tell  that  you're  worried 
about  something?" 

"It's  nothing,  Linda.  Just  me. 
You  know  what  ideas  I  can  get.  All 
I  can  think  of  is  the  Symphony.  If 
Jacoby  would  only  call  me  and  tell 
me  that  the  date  was  set — " 

Linda  laughed. 

"Don't  laugh  at  me,  Linda.  Come 
over  here  and  sit  by  me.  I  want  you 
to  understand." 

"But  I  do  darling — " 

"No,  Linda."  Steve's  face  was 
tense.  "All  my  life  it  seems  I've 
been  waiting  for  one  moment — the 
time  that  I  would  know  just  how 
good  my  music  was.  It's  not  only 
because  of  fame  or  success.  It's 
something  I've  got  to  know — for 
myself — " 

Linda  leaned  her  head  against 
Steve's  shoulder. 

"You're  a  composer,  darling.  A 
great  composer,"  she  said.  "And 
you  should  know — for  yourself — 
how  good  your  music  is." 

"I'll  know  when  I  hear  that  Sym- 
phony played  by  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Society." 

"Yes  .  .  ." 

As  they  sat  there,  Steve's  arms 
about  Linda,  their  dream  seemed  to 
come  alive.  Before  long  the  anxious 
frown  disappeared  from  Steve's 
forehead.  Linda  visualized  every 
moment  of  that  great  occasion  that 
was  to  take  place.  Little  by  little, 
she  coaxed  Steve's  enthusiasm,  and 
when  he  finally  went  to  the  piano  to 
play  some  of  his  score,  that  old  feel- 
ing of  joy  had  returned. 

"That's  what  it  is,"  Steve  said, 
after  he  had  finished  playing.  "I've 
got  to  keep  on  working.  That's  what 
my  trouble  is." 

"Of  course,  darling." 

"Well,"  Steve  said.  "I'll  start 
something  new  tomorrow.  Maybe 
that'll  keep  my  mind  off  Jacoby  and 
the  Symphony." 

But  it  wasn't  easy.  Steve  tried  for 
several  days,  then  gave  it  up  as 
bad  job.  There  seemed  to  be  nothin 
to  do  but  wait.    Continued  on  page  68 
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IN     LIVING     PORTRAITS 

Ike  (juial 


You  know  them  all  and  now  you  can  see  them — these  people  you  hear  in  radio's 
inspiring  drama  heard  Monday  through  Friday  over  NBC  sponsored  by  Wheaties 


The  Guiding  Light  of  humanity — man's  aspiration  toward  a  fuller  and  more  beautiful  life — is  symbolized  by 

Dr.  John  Ruthledge.    And  perhaps  a  moment  such  as  this  in  which  Dr.  Ruthledge,  his  daughter  Mary  and  her 

husband  Ned  Holden  look  adoringly  at  Mary's  and  Ned's  child,  is  an  expression  of  that  same  struggle  upwards 

(Played  by  Arthur  Peterson  as  Dr.  Ruthledge,  Sarajane  Wells  as  Mary,  Ed  Prentiss  as  Ned) 
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ROSE  KRANSKY  is  the  daughter  of  a  humble  Jewish  family — but  years  ago  she  shook  off  the  restrain- 
ing ties  of  her  original  environment  and  set  out  to  build  a  new  life  for  herself.  We  first  knew  Rose  when 
she  was  a  restless,  vivid  girl  of  Five  Points.  Against  her  father's  advice,  she  found  work  as  the  stenog- 
rapher of  Charles  Cunningham,  a  wealthy  business  man.  In  her  inexperience  she  soon  fell  wildly  in 
love  with  Cunningham,  and  his  subsequent  betrayal  of  her  completely  changed  her  outlook  on  life. 
Ellis  Smith,  "Mr.  Nobody  from  Nowhere,"  befriended  her  and  gave  her  his  name  when  her  child  was 
born.  Later  the  child  was  killed  by  an  automobile.  Rose  started  life  anew  and  is  now  a  governess  to 
the  two  Greenman  children.    Against  her  will,  she  has  fallen  in  love  with  her  employer,  Mr.  Greenman. 

(Played  by  Charlotte  Manson) 


EDWARD  GREENMAN  is 
wealthy,  respected  and  a  bit 
conventional.  He  first  met  Rose 
Kransky  when  she  was  his 
wife's  social  secretary.  Until 
then  he  had  not  been  com- 
pletely happy  in  his  marriage, 
but  he  was  content  to  let  it 
continue,  interesting  himself 
in  his  business.  But  Rose  has 
shown  him  what  a  normal 
home  life  could  be.  He  has 
watched  her  with  his  two  chil- 
dren and  seen  the  love  which 
sprang  up  between  them.  His 
character  will  not  let  him  ad- 
mit, even  to  himself,  that  he 
is  in  love  with  Rose,  nor  will 
he  take  lightly  a  love  which  is 
outside  the  bounds  of  conven- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  he  is  too 
just  to  give  in  to  his  wife's  de- 
mands that  he  send  Rose  away. 
(Played  by  Ken  Griffin) 


NORMA  GREENMAN  is  Ed- 
ward Greenman's  jealous,  pos- 
sessive wife.  Her  love  for  her 
husband  has  been  demanding 
and  fierce.  When  Rose  came  to 
her  home,  Norma  was  imme- 
diately aware  of  the  respectful 
friendship  that  existed  between 
the  girl  and  her  husband.  Her 
tortured  mind  magnified  this 
friendship,  innocent  in  itself, 
into  the  beginnings  of  a  love 
affair,  and  the  violent  scenes 
she  made  only  made  the  situ- 
ation worse  by  forcing  Edward 
to  turn  to  Rose  for  sympathy. 
Recently,  it  has  been  learned 
that  Norma  is  actually  men- 
tally ill  due  to  a  physical  de- 
fect. An  operation,  while  it 
might  restore  her  to  normalcy, 
might  also  mean  her  death. 
Thus,  while  Norma  has  been 
sent  to  a  sanitarium,  it  wilt 
be  necessary  for  Edward  to 
make  this  difficult  decision. 
(Played  by   Eloise   Kummer) 
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DR.  JOHN  RUTHLEDGE  is  pastor  of  the  church  at  Five  Points,  the  crowded  slum  section  of  the 
city.  In  him  are  embodied  all  the  finest  qualities  of  mankind.  He  is  kind,  understanding,  self-sacrificing, 
tolerant;  and  has  won  for  himself  the  affectionate  nickname  of  "The  Good  Samaritan."  He  himself  has 
known  suffering.  His  love  for  his  daughter  Mary's  dead  mother  is  buried  deep  in  his  heart.  Many  years 
ago  he  befriended  Ned  Holden,  who  is  now  married  to  Mary,  and  brought  him  up  as  his  own  son.  When 
Ned  was  hurt  and  bewildered  because  of  the  mystery  surrounding  his  parentage,  Dr.  Ruthledge's  affection 
was  one  of  the  few  things  the  boy  knew  he  could  count  on.  The  pastor  is  not  an  orthodox  clergyman. 
Creeds  mean  nothing  to  him.  Of  late  his  sermons  have  become  beautiful  expressions  of  hope  in  the 
midst  of  war,  and  their  influence  has  extended  far  beyond  the  rather  narrow  confines  of  Five  Points. 

(Played  by  Arthur  Peterson) 
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TORCHY  REYNOLDS  was 
once  the  wife  of  Ned  Holden. 
They  met  in  San  Francisco, 
where  Ned  had  fled  in  an  effort 
to  hide  from  the  knowledge 
that  his  father  had  been  a 
thief  and  his  mother  a  mur- 
deress. He  was  on  the  verge 
of  a  complete  moral  break- 
down when  he  chanced  upon 
Torchy,  who  was  a  singer  in 
a  cheap  waterfront  dive. 
Torchy's  love  for  him  brought 
about  his  rehabilitation.  In 
gratitude,  Ned  married  her  and 
brought  her  with  him  to  Five 
Points.  She  saw  that  Ned  really 
loved  Mary,  and  finally,  heart- 
broken, she  left  Ned.  A  year 
later  she  returned  to  Five 
Points,  full  of  a  new  self-as- 
surance. She  and  Ned  were 
divorced  and  he  married  Mary. 
Torchy  was  badly  scarred  by 
acid  thrown  by  a  jealous  night- 
club dancer,  and  now  has  an 
ugly  scar  on  her  face  which 
she  does  her  best  to  hide. 
(Played  by  Gladys  Heen) 


Ail  photos  by  Maurice  Seymour 


MRS.  KRANSKY  (left),  Rose's 
mother,  has  never  learned  all  the 
modern,  brisk  ways  of  this  Ameri- 
ca to  which  she  came  as  a  young 
bride,  but  that  does  not  lessen 
her  devotion  to  her  adopted  land. 
She  gladly  gave  her  son,  Jacob,  to 
the  Army.  If,  when  she  is  wrapping 
a  box  of  cookies  to  send  him,  she 
cries  a  little — well,  that  is  no  more 
than  thousands  of  other  mothers 
are  doing.  Mrs.  Kransky  has  lived 
entirely  for  her  family.  In  earlier 
years  she  was  always  the  loving 
buffer  between  the  children's  desire 
for  independence  and  Mr.  Kransky's 
stern  insistence  upon  tradition.  Al- 
though there  is  a  deep  bond  of  affec- 
tion between  her  and  Rose,  circum- 
stances have  made  it  impossible  for 
them  to  live  together,  and  since  her 
husband's  death  shs's  been  lonely. 
Her  simple  philosophy  has  done  much 
to  help  her  over  these  difficult  times. 
(Played  by  Mignon  Schreiber) 
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ELLIS  SMITH  has  always 
been  a  man  of  mystery  to  the 
people  of  Five  Points.  They 
called  him  "Mr.  Nobody  from 
Nowhere",  because  of  the  se- 
crecy with  which  he  shrouded 
his  past.  Dr.  Ruthledge  is  al- 
most the  only  person  who 
knows  that  Ellis  is  really 
Gordon  Ellis,  son  of  the  city's 
wealthiest  family,  who  had 
broken  with  his  father  over 
his  ambition  to  be  a  painter. 
Some  time  ago  there  was  a 
disastrous  fire  in  Five  Points, 
and  in  it  Ellis  received  in- 
juries that  blinded  him,  until 
an  operation  restored  his 
sight.  But  the  injuries  were 
so  severe  that  he  is  now  going 
blind  again.  Still  he  continues 
his  painting,  peering  at  his 
canvases  under  bright  lights. 
(Played  by  Marvin  Mueller) 


NANCY  STEWART  is,  although 
she  doesn't  know  it,  the  daughter 
of  Ellis  Smith — the  result  of  an 
unhappy  marriage  years  ago. 
From  him  she  inherited  the  flair 
for  painting  which  has  led  her  to 
become  an  art  student.  When 
Nancy  came  to  the  city  she  met 
Dr.  Ruthledge,  and  became  a 
friend  of  Mary  Holden.  Mary  and 
her  father  are  now  Nancy's  only 
link  with  Ellis,  whom  she  thor- 
oughly dislikes  because  of  his 
arrogant,  cynical  attitude.  But  in- 
wardly she  feels  a  kind  of  affec- 
tion for  him,  which,  of  course,  is 
instinctive.  Ellis  does  not  wish  to 
reveal  his  identity  to  Nancy  until 
she  has  learned  to  look  upon  him 
as  her  friend.  Torchy  Reynolds, 
who  knows  of  Ellis'  approaching 
blindness,  is  trying  to  bring  about 
a  deeper  friendship  between  him 
and  his  unacknowledged  daughter. 
(Played  by  Laurette  Fillbrandt) 


J  ke  Jilcme/nt  uiaj^Vlet 


.  .  .  Ruth  saw  his  lean  strength  and  Jay  Jostyn  was  sure  her  voice  was  low  and 
gentle — and  both  knew  there  would  never  be  anyone  else  for  either  of  them 
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"E'VE  all  known 
the  surge  of  joy. 
Different  things 
occasion  it  in  different 
people.  A  famous 
painting  hanging  on 
a  museum  wall  may 
inspire  it,  or  a  tree 
blossoming  in  the  springtime.  It 
comes  too  when  a  great  orchestra 
plays  a  Beethoven  symphony  and 
again  with  the  laughter  of  a  child. 
Jay  Jostyn  felt  it,  overpoweringly, 
at  the  sight  of  a  girl. 

She  was  sitting  on  a  stepladder  on 
the  bare  stage  of  a  Seattle  theater 
studying  the  type  script  of  a  play. 
A  glaring  light  used  by  the  clean- 
ing crew  shone  over  her.  Steam 
pipes  clanked  behind  her.    It  wasn't 
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By     Adele    Whitely    Fletcher 


a  romantic  setting  but  she  was, 
nevertheless,  romantic.  Her  rum- 
pled hair  was  bright  as  dandelions. 
Her  eyes  had  blue  stars  in  them. 
And  beneath  her  white  silk  shirt — 
she  had  thrown  off  her  suit  jacket — 
and  her  dark  green  skirt  her  body 
was  young  and  warm. 

She  felt  Jay's  presence  and 
looked  up.  She  marked  the  sure- 
ness  with  which  his  features  were 
cut.  She  marked  the  lean  strength 
of  him.    Her  smile  widened. 

"Hello,"  she  said,  "Looking  for 
someone?" 

He  had  known  her  voice  would  be 
low  and  gentle  like  that. 


"I  suspect  I'm  looking  for  you. 
You're  Ruth  Hill,  aren't  you?"  Con- 
sidering his  tumult  he  spoke  calmly 
enough. 

Several  members  of  the  Seattle 
Stock  Company,  coming  on  stage  for 
the  first  rehearsal  of  the  season,  saw 
the  new  leading-man  and  the  new 
leading-lady  talking  there  together 
and  thought  nothing  of  it.  Which 
goes  to  prove  you  can't  tell  by 
appearances. 

In  the  theater,  starring  in  a  differ- 
ent play  every  week,  Ruth  and  Jay 
began  making  love  to  each  other 
immediately.  In  the  first  play  they 
did  together  they  were  arrested  for 
speeding  and  he  tapped  "I  adore 
you"  in  Morse  code  on  the  wall  be- 
tween their  Continued  on  page  84 
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"People  don't  do  things  like  this!"    That  was  Mrs.  Young's  first  thought  as  she 
stared  unbelievingly  at  the  lawyer,  knowing  her  daughter's  happiness  was  at  stake 


MARY  YOUNG  never  thought  of 
herself  as  a  particularly  im- 
portant person.  She  was  only 
a  small-town  housewife,  who  had 
borne  and  raised  two  children  and 
had  stuck  with  one  man  through 
riches  and  poverty,  exactly  as  she 
had  promised  to  do  when  first  she 
married  him.  Yet,  if  a  family  is 
the  vital  part  of  American  civiliza- 
tion, Mrs.  Young  was  extremely  im- 
portant in  the  scheme  of  things — 
because  it  was  always  around  her 
that  the  Young  family,  revolved, 
like  a  wheel  around  its  axle. 

It  was  Mrs.  Young,  for  instance, 
who  was  her  daughter  Peggy's  most 
reliable  confidante  when  Peggy  fell 
in  love  with  Carter  Trent,  who  be- 
fore his  induction  into  the  Army 
had  been  chiefly  famous  as  the  sole 
heir  of  the  fabulous  Trent  millions. 
It  was  Mrs.  Young  who  was  always 
on  hand  to  greet  Pepper,  her  son, 
when  he  came  home  from  his  work 
at  the  air  field;  Mrs.  Young  who 
brought  Biff  Bradley  in  to  live  with 
the  family  until  his  own  father  could 
support  him  again;  Mrs.  Young  who 
planned  successfully  to  send  Sam, 
her  husband,  to  Chicago  on  a  visit  to 
his  old  friend  Curt  Bradley  when 
she  saw  that  Sam's  business  re- 
verses had  filled  him  with  the  un- 
happy conviction  that  he'd  never 
again  be  the  prosperous  man  he  had 
once  been.  And  it  was  Mrs.  Young 
who  knew,  alone  of  all  the  family, 
that  the  house  they  had  lived  in  for 
years  might  be  sold  out  from  under 
them  unless  they  could  find  the 
money  to  buy  it  themselves. 

Peggy's  youthful  love  affair  was 
perhaps  Mrs.  Young's  biggest  worry. 
For  Carter  and  Peggy  had  become 
engaged,  planning  to  keep  the  af- 
fair a  secret,  but  through  a  mistake 
[  on  the  part  of  Pepper  the  news- 
papers got  hold  of  the  story.  All 
the  Youngs  knew  Carter's  father 
well  enough  by  reputation  to  be 
sure  he  wouldn't  welcome  this  pub- 
licity about  his  son  and  a  girl  he'd 
never  met.  Then,  while  Sam  Young 
was  still  in  Chicago,  came  what  ap- 
peared to  be  good  news.  Mr.  Trent's 
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secretary  called  Peggy  on  long  dis- 
tance, and  in  her  brief,  excited  con- 
versation with  him  she  was  led  to 
believe  the  Trents  were  coming  to 
see  her.  Yet,  the  next  day,  it  was 
not  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trent  who  arrived, 
but  a  cold-faced  man  who  an- 
nounced that  he  was  their  attorney. 

]\JRS.  YOUNG  led  the  lawyer 
toward  the  living  room.  As 
they  passed  through  the  hall,  she 
thought  of  Peggy,  upstairs,  getting 
ready  to  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trent. 
She  walked  uncertainly  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  living  room.  The  sun- 
light was  streaming  in  through  the 
windows  yet  she  felt  cold.  She  re- 
alized that  her  hands  were  clenched 
and  forced  herself  to  relax  them  be- 
fore she  faced  the  lawyer. 

"Mr.  Taylor,"  she  said  quietly, 
"you've  come  to  tell  me  that  Mr. 
Trent  objects  to  Carter's  engage- 
ment to  my  daughter,  haven't  you?" 

"Yes,"  Mr.  Taylor  said. 

She  had  not  expected  him  to  an- 
swer so  bluntly.  "Would  you  mind 
telling  me  why?"  she  asked. 

For  the  first  time  an  expression 
flickered  in  the  man's  eyes,  a  look 
of  surprise  mingled  with  amuse- 
ment. "Oh,  come  now,  Mrs.  Young," 
he- said.  "Isn't  it  rather  obvious?" 

The  lawyer's  tone  was  infuriating. 
Mrs.  Young  bit  her  lip.  She  flushed 
and  felt  anger  growing  in  her — an 
anger  she  knew  she  must  control. 
"I  can  understand  Mr.  Trent's  being 
surprised  and  angry,"  she  said, 
fighting  to  keep  her  voice  steady. 
"But  I  thought  Carter  had  explained 
to  his  father  that  all  the  publicity 
was  an  accident." 

"Accident?  My  dear  lady,  that 
was  a  stroke  of  genius.  Nothing 
could  have  forced  Mr.  Trent  to  come 
to  terms  so  quickly." 

Mrs.  Young  didn't  reply,  yet  she 
knew  she  had  heard  correctly. 

"Suppose  we  drop  the  pretense, 
Mrs.  Young,"  the  lawyer  went  on, 
coldly.  "Mr.  Trent  is  very  aware  of 
the  fact  that  Carter — or  rather  his 
money — is  a  tempting  catch.  He  is 
not  as  surprised  as  you  might  think. 


And  he  is  just  as  anxious  to  avoid 
any  unpleasantness  as  you  might 
be.  Mr.  Trent  has  authorized  me  to 
say  that  he  will  pay  any  reasonable 
amount  for  Carter's  release  from 
this  engagement." 

Mrs.  Young  had  expected  all  sorts 
of  objections  to  marriage  for  Carter 
and  Peggy,  but  she  had  not  expected 
anything  like  this.  She  no  longer 
tried  to  control  her  temper.  Her 
words  tumbled  out,  cutting  and 
angry.  "I  had  no  idea,"  she  said 
bitingly,  "that  people  still  did  things 
like  this."  She  was  glad  to  see  Mr. 
Taylor's  face  go  red  with  embar- 
rassment. "Not  that  it  matters,  but 
Carter  and  Peggy  were  in  love  with 
each  other  long  before  Carter  ever 
told  us  who  he  was." 

Mr.  Taylor  had  recovered  his 
composure.  His  eyes  were  specu- 
lative. "Mrs.  Young,"  he  said,  "I'm 
not  sure  whether  you're  very  clever, 
or  really  naive,  but  I  warn  you  that 
playing  at  injured  innocence  will 
not  get  you  one  cent  more." 

Mrs.  Young  wanted  to  slap  him. 
"I  don't  think  we  have  any  more  to 
say  to  each  other,"  she  said.  "I  think 
you  had  better  leave  now." 

"No,  Mother!" 

Mrs.  Young  turned  to  the  door- 


ln  exciting  fiction  form  by  Madeline  Thomp- 
son, read  the  adventures  of  Pepper  Young's 
Family  adapted  from  the  radio  serial  by  Elaine 
Carrington,  heard  daily  at  3:30  P.M.,  EWT, 
over  the  NBC  network  and  at  2:45  P.M..  EWT, 
over   CBS,   sponsored    by    Procter,.  4   Gamble. 


way.  It  was  Peggy.  She  wondered 
how  long  Peggy  had  been  there, 
how  much  she  had  heard.  The  girl's 
face  was  so  white  that  even  the 
small  amount  of  lipstick  she  wore 
stood  out  sharply  like  a  scarlet  gash. 
For  a  long  minute,  Peggy  just  stood 
there,  looking  at  the  lawyer. 

"I  heard  you,"  Peggy  said  at  last. 
"I  heard  what  you  said.  I  don't  know 
who  you  are,  but  you  know  Carter's 
father,  don't  you?"  There  was  no 
response.  "Don't  you?"  Peggy  cried, 
clutching  his  sleeve. 

MRS.  YOUNG  could  feel  how  close 
Peggy  was  to  breaking.  "It 
doesn't  matter,  Peggy,  dear,"  she 
said,  trying  to  draw  the  girl  away. 

"Yes,  it  does,"  Peggy  cried.  She 
turned  to  the  lawyer.  "You  do  know 
him,  don't  you?" 

Mr.  Taylor  nodded.  "I'm  his 
lawyer." 

Peggy  laughed  sobbingly.  "I  want 
you  to  tell  Mr.  Trent  something  for 
me,"  she  said.  "Tell  him  I  wouldn't 
marry  Carter  now  for  anything  in 
the  world!  And  tell  him  he  doesn't 
have  to  pay  me  a  penny!  Not  one 
single  penny!"  She  turned  suddenly 
and  ran  from  the  room. 

"Please  go  now,  Mr.  Taylor,"  Mrs. 
Young  said. 

She  went  toward  the  hall.  She 
saw  Peggy  collide  blindly  with  Pep- 
per and  saw  Pepper  scowl,  watching 
his  sister  stumble  up  the  stairs.  Mrs. 
Young  realized  he  couldn't  have 
heard  very  much,  or  he  wouldn't 
look  so  bewildered. 

"Peggy — Mom,"  Pepper  said. 
"What's  the  matter?" 

"It's  nothing,  Pepper,"  she  said 
wearily.  "Mr.  Taylor  here  is  just 
leaving.  He — he  seems  to  have 
made  a  mistake." 

After  the  door  closed,  Mrs.  Young 
collapsed  into  a  chair  and  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands.  She  was  con- 
scious of  Pepper  hovering  over  her, 
but  she  couldn't  bring  herself  to 
speak  until  the  sickening  pounding 
of  her  heart  had  quieted  down  a 
little.  Then,  briefly  she  told  Pepper 
what  had  happened. 

Pepper  was  standing  beside  her, 
stiff  and  angry.  "Sis  is  lucky,"  he 
said.  "I'm  glad  she  found  out  what 
kind  of  people  they  are  before  she 
married  Carter." 

It  was  so  wrong,  Mrs.  Young 
thought.  Carter  and  Peggy  loved 
each  other.  What  right  had  they, 
any  of  them,  to  meddle  with  their 
happiness?  What  right  had  the 
Trents  to  interfere,  to  decide 
whether  they  should  marry  or  not? 

Suddenly,  she  saw  that  it  didn't 
actually  matter  what  was  right  or 
wrong.  The  harm  had  been  done. 
And  she  had  let  it  happen. 

"If    only    Sam    had    been    here!" 
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Mrs.  Young  didn't  even  know  she 
had  said  it  aloud,  until  Pepper 
spoke. 

"Dad  would  have  knocked  his 
block  off!"  Pepper  said. 

Mrs.  Young  wasn't  listening.  She 
was  thinking  how  differently  Sam 
would  have  handled  the  whole  thing. 
And  she  wished  sadly  that  she 
hadn't  been  in  such  a  hurry  to  talk 
Sam  into  going  to  Chicago.  If  only 
he  had  waited  a  few  more  days,  all 
this   might   have  been   avoided. 

However,  it  was  useless  to  think 
what  might  have  been.  Sam  had 
not  been  there  and  she  had  made  a 
mess  of  things  and  she  didn't  know 
what  to  do  now.  She  didn't  know 
what  to  say  to  Peggy,  how  to  help 
her,  how  to  ease  her  pain. 

Mrs.  Young  glanced  at  the  clock. 
Six-thirty.     If     she     hurried,     she 


At  last  Peggy  took  a  deep  breath 
and  sighed.  She  turned  her  troubled 
misty  gray  eyes  on  her  mother.  "Oh, 
if   it's    only    true,''    she    whispered 


might  catch  Sam  at  Curt's  hotel,  be- 
fore they  went  out  for  dinner.  She 
stood  up  and  went  to  the  telephone. 

"Long  distance,  please,"  she  said 
to  the  operator.  Already,  she  felt 
a  little  better.  She  was  doing  some- 
thing. 

"Mary!"  she  heard  Curt's  voice, 
Curt  saying  happily,  "How  are  you? 
How's  Biff?" 

"Curt,  listen,"  Mrs.  Young  didn't 
quite  know  how  to  go  on  from  there. 
"Is  Sam  with  you?  I've  got  to  talk 
to  him.    Something's  happened." 

"You're  all  right?"  Curt  asked 
anxiously. 

"Oh,  yes — "  Mrs.  Young  said.  "Oh 
Curt,"  she  went  on  quickly,  "We've 
had  a  terrible  time.  You  know  about 
Peggy's  engagement  to  Carter 
Trent?" 

"Yes,"  Curt  broke  in,  "I  think  it's 


wonderful." 

"It's— Curt,  I've  got  to  talk  to 
Sam."  She  paused.  "Mr.  Trent  sent 
his  lawyer  down  here  to  buy  us  off!" 

"What?"  And  Mrs.  Young  was 
surprised  to  hear  that  his  voice 
sounded  not  so  much  shocked  as 
amazed.     "That's  funny,"  he  added. 

"Why?"  Mrs.  Young  asked. 

"Sam's  having  dinner  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Trent  right  now.  He  called 
them  up  as  soon  as  the  papers  came 
out  with  the  news  of  the  engage- 
ment, and  they  invited  him  to 
dinner." 

"Oh,  Curt,  are  you  sure?"  Mrs. 
Young  asked  weakly.  "I — I  don't 
understand.  Why  should  they  do 
that — after — after  sending  their 
lawyer  here?" 

"I  guess  maybe  they  had  a  little 
time  to  think  it  over,"  Curt  said 
reassuringly.  "Maybe  they've 
changed  their  minds.  They  must 
have.  Sam  said  Mr.  Trent  sounded 
very  friendly  on  the  phone.  Now 
don't  worry,  Mary.  You  know  Sam. 
He'll  straighten  things  out." 

Mrs.  Young  could  feel  herself  re- 
laxing. Curt  must  be  right.  He 
knew  Sam  almost  as  well  as  she 
did.  They  had  been  partners  for 
years.  They  were  good  friends.  Curt 
would  have  known  if  Sam  were  un- 
easy, or  expecting  trouble. 

"I  hope  you're  right,  Curt,"  she 
said. 

"Sure  I  am,"  Curt  said.  "I  don't 
think  there's  anything  to  worry 
about,  Mary.  Is  Biff  there?  I'd  like 
to  say  hello  to  that  scamp  of  mine. 
Has  he  been  giving  you  any  trouble? 


"No — no,  he's  been  no  trouble  at 
all,  Curt,"  Mrs.  Young  said.  She 
found  it  a  little  hard  to  switch  her 
thoughts  to  Curt's  son.  "He  isn't 
home  yet,  Curt.  I'm  sorry.  He'll 
be  very  disappointed  when  he  hears 
he  missed  talking  to  you." 

"Well,  tell  him  I  may  be  down 
there  soon."  Curt  sounded  disap- 
pointed. "And  tell  him  I  have  a 
swell  surprise  for  him  when  I  come." 

"I'll  tell  him,  Curt,"  Mrs.  Young 
said.  She  wondered,  fleetingly,  what 
brought  such  an  expectant,  strange 
quality  into  Curt's  voice.  But  her 
own  concerns  were  too  pressing  for 
her  to  think  about  that  very  long. 
"Curt,  have  Sam  call  me,  will  you?" 

"I'll  do  that,"  Curt  said,  "But 
don't  worry,  please." 

"Thanks,  Curt,"  Mrs.  Young  said. 
She  felt  close  to  tears.  "Goodby. 
Have  Sam  call  me,"  she  said  again. 

"Mother,"  Pepper  said  anxiously, 
"what  did  Mr.  Bradley  say?" 

"I— I  think  it's  all  right,"  Mrs. 
Young  said.  "Your  father's  gone  to 
see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trent.  I'll  tell 
you  all  about  it  later.  I've  got  to  go 
see  Peggy  now." 

CHE  found  Peggy  stretched  out  on 
the  bed  staring  up  at  the  ceiling. 
Peggy's  eyes  were  red  and  swollen 
and  her  face  was  tearstained. 

"Peggy,"  she  said  softly.  There 
was  no  response.  "Darling,"  she 
tried  again,  feeling  a  little  helpless 
in  the  face  of  Peggy's  misery. 

Mrs.  Young  sat  down  on  the  edge 
of  the  bed  and  took  Peggy's  hand. 
"Your  father  is  having  dinner  right 
now  with  the  Trents,"  she  said  to 
Peggy.  She  waited,  not  knowing 
what  more  to  say. 

And  at  last  Peggy  took  a  deep 
breath  and  sighed.  She  turned  her 
troubled  misty  gray  eyes  on  her 
mother,  "Oh,  if  it's  only  true,"  she 
whispered.  "Mother,  it's  got  to  be 
true.    I — I  couldn't  live,  if  it  isn't!" 

Mrs.  Young  brushed  the  moist, 
blonde  curls  back  from  Peggy's  tear- 
stained  cheeks.  "Your  father  will 
straighten  things  out,  dear,"  she  said 
as  reassuringly  as  she  could. 

She  took  Peggy  in  her  arms  and 
sat  there  a  long  time,  holding  her 
close.  It  grew  dark  and  still  she  sat 
there.  Finally,  she  laid  the  girl 
down  on  the  bed  and  covered  her 
with  a  blanket,  leaving  her  to  sleep. 

All  evening,  Mrs.  Young  waited 
for  Sam  to  phone.  But  the  phone 
rang  only  once  and  then  it  was  for 
Biff.  At  last,  she  checked  with  the 
operator.  There  had  been  no  calls 
from  Chicago.  And  there  weren't 
any  later,  either,  although  she 
waited  long  past  her  usual  bedtime. 

For  the  first  time  in  years,  Mrs. 
Young*was  reluctant  to  face  the  new 


day.  She  lay  in  bed  a  long  time  the 
next  morning,  keeping  her  mind  on 
all  sorts  of  trivial  things,  the  sun- 
light, the  dust  motes  in  it,  the 
morning  sounds  from  the  street — 
anything  but  the  day  that  lay  ahead. 
And,  when  she  finally  did  get  down- 
stairs, she  found  Pepper  examining 
the  morning  mail,  looking  as  though 
he  had  spent  a  sleepless  night,  too. 

"Nothing  from  Dad,"  he  said  de- 
jectedly. 

They  went  into  the  dining  room 
together.  Pepper  made  a  half 
hearted  attempt  to  eat  the  break- 
fast Hattie  brought  him,  but  Mrs. 
Young  couldn't  touch  it.  She  was 
just  about  to  go  and  call  Biff,  when 
he  came  dashing  downstairs  noisily, 
his  hair  not  quite  combed,  his  eyes 
not  quite  rid  of  the  heaviness  of 
sleep. 

"Gosh!"  he  gasped.  "I'll  be  late 
for  school!"  He  tumbled  into  his 
chair  and  attacked  his  cereal. 

"You  certainly  will.  And  what 
would  your  father  say  to  that?" 

Mrs.  Young  looked  toward  the 
door.  It  was  Sam.  His  big,  good- 
natured  face  was  calm.  There  was  a 
smile  in  his  eyes.  He  looked  re- 
freshed and  confident. 

There  was  a  frantic  clatter  of  heels 
on  the  stairs  and  Peggy  came  run- 
ning into  the  room.  "I  heard 
Daddy!"  she  cried.  "He's  here!"  She 
threw  herself  into  his  arms  and 
kissed  him  wildly.  "What  did  they 
say?     Oh,  Daddy  hurry!     Tell  me!" 

Sam  Young  held  his  daughter  by 
the  shoulders  and  looked  down  into 
her  eyes  seriously.  "Peggy,  dear," 
he  said  softly.  "I  don't  know  how 
to  tell  you  this,  except  to  be  blunt. 
Believe  me,  you  would  never  have 
been  happy  married  to  Carter  and 
trying  to  live  the  kind  of  life  the 
Trents  live." 

"You  mean — they  haven't  changed 
their  minds?"  Peggy  asked  and  Mrs. 
Young  was  surprised  to  hear  that 
she  said  it  calmly,  without  a  hint 
of  hysteria. 

"No,  Peggy.  I  mean  I've  changed 
my  mind,"  Sam  said.  "I  didn't  even 
give  them  a  chance  to  change 
theirs." 

Peggy  looked  puzzled,  bewild- 
ered. Sam  made  her  sit  down  and  he 
held  her  hand  all  the  while  he  was 
talking.  Slowly,  Mrs.  Young  began 
to  see  why  Sam  had  returned  from 
Chicago  with  such  renewed  courage 
and  faith  in  himself.  It  wasn't  only 
because  he  had  seen  his  old  friend, 
Curt,  and  helped  him  with  a  busi- 
ness problem  or  two.  It  was  much 
more  than  that.  He  was  sure  of 
himself  again,  "because  he  had  found 
a  serious  situation  and  he  had  dis- 
covered he  could  handle  it. 
Continued  on  page  58 
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THE  MU  WITH  THE  STARS  IN  HER  EYES 

As   one  of  the  composers  of  this  delightful  romantic  ballad,  band- 
leader Sammy  Kaye  proves  he  can  write  hit  tunes  as  well  as  play  them 
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RADIO   MIRROR'S' 
IHIT  OF  THE  MONTH 


M  OLD  FRIEMII 


"Stew!"  It's  an  ordinary  dish — here's 
one  attractive  way  to  make  it  in- 
teresting. Serve  in  individual  bowls 
(above)     garnished    with    macaroni. 


ONE  of  the  best  all  'round  and  all 
year  'round  dishes  I  know,  and 
one  that  appeals  especially  to 
men,  is  stew,  and  with  our  food  bud- 
gets getting  more  difficult  to  control 
I  think  it's  time  for  us  to  give  a  lot 
of  thought  to  the  preparation  of  really 
good  stews.  If  you  have  always 
thought  of  them  as  heavy  fare,  suit- 
able only  for  winter  menus,  and  if  it 
happens  to  be  a  warm  day  when  you 
read  this,  please  don't  let  that  stop 
you,  because  stew  is  just  as  satisfac- 
tory as  a  warm  weather  dish  and  it 
doesn't  confine  you  to  the  kitchen  any 
longer  than  many  traditional  summer- 
time meals.  It's  all  in  the  way  you" 
make  it,  and  the  simplest  way  for  us 
to  get  started  is  to  consider  a  basic 
stew  recipe  first  and  then  think  about 
ways  to  vary  it. 

Basic  Beef  Stew 

2  lbs.  beef  in  1-inch  cubes 
4  cups  boiling  water 

1  medium  onion,  chopped 

2  tbls.  chopped  celery  leaves 
2  tsps.  salt 
8  peppercorns 
1  large  bayleaf 

Vz  tsp.  rosemary 
6  carrots  n  iT 

kite  SMITH 

RADIO  MIRROR'S 
FOOD  COUNSELOR 

Kate  Smith's  vacation- 
ing from  her  Friday 
night  variety  pro- 
gram, but  broadcasts 
her  daily  talks  at  noon 
on  CBS,  sponsored 
by    General    Foods. 
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Try  hiding  your  left- 
over stew  in  a  muffin. 
Left,  cut  a  triangle 
out  of  a  round  piece  of 
dough  to  make  a  neater 
cup.  Fill  and  cover.  Be- 
low, ready  to  serve — 
hot,  crunchy,  delicious. 


4  onions 

6  potatoes 

2  turnips 

6  stalks  celery 

Wipe  meat  with  a  cloth,  cover  with 
boiling  water,  add  chopped  onion  and 
celery  and  dry  seasonings  and  sim- 
mer very  slowly  until  meat  is  almost 
tender  enough  to  eat  (about  an  hour). 
Prepare  other  vegetables  (dice  or  slice 
them  into  convenient  serving  sizes), 
add  to  stew  and  continue  cooking  until 
vegetables  are  done. 
And  now  for  variations: 

1.  Use  veal  or  lamb  in  place  of  beef 
and  vary  the  dry  seasonings  to  suit. 

2.  Use  other  dry  seasonings  such  as 
sage,  thyme,  marjoram,  savory,  curry 
powder  and  basil,  combining  quanti- 
ties and  varieties  to  suit  your  taste 
(a  good  rule  is  to  use  only  %  tsp.  of 
any  herb  with  which  you  are  not  fa- 
miliar). Marjoram,  mint  and  rose- 
mary are  nice  with  lamb,  savory  and 
oregano  with  veal  a'nd  a  pinch  of 
curry  is  nice  with  any  kind  of  meat. 

3.  Omit  potatoes  and  turnip  (and 
celery  if  it  is  difficult  to  get)  and  make 
up  the  difference  with  string  or  lima 
beans,  peas,  green  peppers,  tomatoes, 
corn  or  other  vegetables.  This  gives 
a   light,   tangy   warm    weather   stew. 

4.  Serve  a  potatoless  stew  with 
decorations  of  one  of  the  fancy  maca- 


roni products,  as^illustrated  here. 

5.  Use  whole  naby  carrots  and 
onions  when  available  in  place  of  the 
older  ones  which  require  chopping. 

6.  Use  fresh  garden  herbs  whenever 
possible,  also  add  chopped  spinach 
and  chard  and  the  outer  leaves  of  es- 
carole  and  lettuce.  These  should  be 
added  just  a  few  minutes  before  serv- 
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SHE      LOVES      TO      SING... 

Every  few  years  Jane  Froman  makes  up 
her  mind  to  retire  from  show  business  and 
devote  all  her  time  to  playing  golf  and 
being  a  model  housewife.  The  decision 
never  lasts  more  than  a  few  months,  and 
pretty  soon  she's  back  at  work,  probably 
on  a  schedule  as  crowded  as  the  one  she's 
been  following  this  summer. 

For  the  record,  that  schedule  is  as  fol- 
lows: Singing  in  the  star  spot  of  the  Texaco 
show,  Sunday  nights  on  CBS  while  Fred 
Allen  is  vacationing;  appearing  as  a  fea- 
tured performer  in  Ed  Wynn's  Broadway 
hit,  "Laugh  Town  Laugh,"  seven  nights  a 
week,  matinees  every  day  but  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  and  an  extra  show  between  the 
matinee  and  evening  performance  on  Sun- 
day; making  records  for  the  Columbia 
Record  Company;  singing  a  couple  of  times 
a  week  at  the  Stage  Door  Canteen;  selling 
War  Bonds  and  Stamps  at  various  places 
around  New  York;  and  still  finding  time 
to  be  "the  finest  little  wife  in  the  country," 
according  to  her  husband,  Don  Ross. 

Jane  got  into  all  this  hustle-bustle  by 
accident.  She  grew  up  in  the  town  of 
Columbia,  Missouri,  and  after  singing  in 
the  local  choir  for  years,  decided  she 
wanted  to  be  an  opera  star.  After  she  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Missouri, 
she  went  to  Cincinnati  to  get  a  job  that 
would  pay  her  expenses  at  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  there. 

She  got  the  job,  and  studied  all  the 
proper  arias,  never  paying  any  attention 
to  popular  music  until  one  night  at  a  party 
she  was  asked  to  try  singing  one  of  the 
current  song  hits.  When  she  finished,  one 
of  the  guests  complimented  her  by  saying 
she  should  be  on  the  air.  The  guest  turned 
out  to  be  Powell  Crosley,  the  Cincinnati 
business  man  who  owned  everything  from 
the  local  baseball  team  to  the  radio  station. 
The  next  thing  Jane  knew,  she  was  singing 
on  Mr.  Crosley's  station  at  ten  dollars  a 
broadcast. 

That  was  in  1930,  and  Jane  has  been 
going  strong  ever  since.  Although  she  is 
today  one  of  the  highest-paid  girl  singers 
in  the  business,  she's  never  lost  her 
modesty,  and  says  that  there  must  be 
scores  of  girls  who  can  sing  as  well  and 
probably  better  than  she — only  they've 
never  had  the  lucky  break  that  gave  her 
her  start.  She  thinks  the  public  will 
eventually  tire  of  any  performer,  and  has 
no  patience  with  people  who  become 
puffed-up   with   their   own   importance. 

"Any  one  of  us,"  she  says,  "can  wake  up 
some  morning  and  find  out  that  she — or 
he — is  no  longer  wanted.  But  I'm  not  too 
worried.  I  can  always  go  back  to  singing 
in  the  choir." 
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INTERNATIONAL      ACTRESS    .     .     . 

Dellie  Ellis,  who  plays  the  title  role  in 
NBC's  A  Date  With  Judy,  Tuesday  nights, 
was  born  fourteen  years  ago  in  Hong 
Kong,  China.  Her  father  was  English  and 
her  mother  Russian. 

Dellie  has  been  acting  since  she  was 
four,  and  can  emote  in  five  different 
languages.  She  can  also  sew  (she  makes 
a  lot  of  her  own  dresses),  cook  (she's  a 
connoisseur  of  foreign  dishes),  and  she 
tended  a  fine  Victory  garden  this  summer. 

That  stage  debut  at  the  age  of  four  was 
non-professional,  and  took  place  when  she 
played  a  venerable  doctor  in  her  kinder- 
garten class  play.  She  made  her  first  pro- 
fessional appearance  at  five,  singing  and 
dancing  at  the  Paris  Theater  in  Shanghai, 
where  her  family  had  moved,  tem- 
porarily, from  Hong  Kong.  Throughout 
the  next  six  years  she  was  a  headliner  at 
Shanghai's  Lyceum  Theater  and  Cafe 
Hotel,  and  the  Queen's  Theater  and  the 
Hong  Kong  Hotel  in  Hong  Kong.  Most 
of  her  later  appearances  were  for  China 
Relief — because  by  that  time  war  was 
spreading  over  China. 

When  Hong  Kong  itself  was  threatened, 
Dellie's  father  sent  his  wife  and  daughter 
to  the  United  States.  He  hasn't  yet  been 
able  to  join  them  in  America.  He  is  still 
in  Hong  Kong — a  prisoner  of   war. 

The  three  years  Dellie  has  spent  in 
America  have  made  her  into  a  real 
American.  She  and  her  mother  live  in 
the  heart  of  Hollywood  —  which  is, 
strangely  enough,  one  of  those  little,  hid- 
den-away  places  that  tourists  never  see. 
Their  home  is  one  of  the  seven  flats  into 
which  the  house  that  belonged  to  old-time 
movie  actress  Clara  Kimball  Young  has 
been  remodeled. 

Dellie  goes  to  the  Mar-Ken  Professional 
School  in  Los  Angeles,  where  she  is  now 
a  high  sophomore.  Until  a  few  months  ago 
she  had  done  no  stage  work  in  this 
country.  However,  she  was  so  eager  to 
continue  her  career  that  when  early  last 
spring  she  heard  auditions  were  being  held 
for  a  children's  radio  program,  she  tried 
out.  The  program  never  went  on  the  air, 
but  Dellie  was  such  a  success  in  the  audi- 
tion that  she  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Irene  Rich,  who  had  the  part  of  Pamela 
written  into  her  own  Dear  John  series, 
specially  for  Dellie.  From  there  it  was 
only  a  step  to  A  Date  With  Judy. 

Dellie's  friends  are  all  American  boys 
and  girls.  Her  best,  particular  friend  is 
Louise  Erickson,  who,  as  Mitzi,  plays 
Judy's  pal  on  the  air.  When  Dellie  audi- 
tioned for  the  program  there  was  no  sus- 
picion around  the  studio  that  she  hadn't 
spent  her  entire  life  in  the  United  States, 
for  she  had  become  such  a  typical  Amer- 
ican girl.  And  as  she  herself  says,  "I'm 
very  American  now.  Except  that  I'm  still 
sort  of  surprised  to  see  so  much  food  in 
the  markets.  It  wasn't  like  that  in  China 
when  we  left."   Or  now  either,  Dellie. 
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HONEY-BLONDE— WITH   A   FRESH-AS-WILD-ROSES    COMPLEXION 


Jane's  Precious 
Engagement  Ring  is  dear  and 
sweet  like  herself.  A  Tiffany  set- 
ting of  gold  holds  the  clear,  spar- 
kling diamond  that  once  belonged 
to  her  nance's  grandmother. 


DAINTY  JANE  DRURY 

of  Leominster,  Massachusetts — engaged  to  Loring 
Harkness,Jr.,  of  New  York  and  Connecticut.  Loring 
was  preparing  for  a  teaching  career — but,  like  so 
many  boys  now,  he's  working  in  a  defense  plant 
until  the  Army  calls  him. 


dorable,  modern  daughter  of  a  dis- 
tinguished New  England  family,  Jane  plunged 
right  into  war  duties  after  college.  She  works  like 
a  beaver  at  her  Civilian  Defense  job  and  nearly 
dances  her  feet  off  "hostessing"  at  U.S.O. 

Wherever  she  goes,  Jane  has  compliments 
about  her  lovely  complexion.  "I  tell  all  the  girls 
just  to  use  Pond's  Cold  Cream,"  she  says.  "Then 
they'll  see  why  I  say  it's  so  'super' — and  makes 
your  skin  feel  so  soft  and  spandy  clean." 

Copy  Her  Soft-Smooth  Complexion  Care 

First — Jane  smooths  Pond's  Cold  Cream  care- 
fully over  her  face  and  throat — pats  with  gentle 
finger  tips  to  soften  and  release  dirt  and  old 
make-up.  Tissues  off  well.  Next — she  "rinses" 
with  more  Pond's.  Tissues  it  off  again. 

Use  Pond's  Cold  Cream  as  Jane  does — every 
night — for  quick  daytime  clean-ups,  too.  You'll 
see  why  war-busy  society  women  like  Miss 
Fernanda  Wanamaker  and  Mrs.  Allan  A.  Ryan 
use  this  soft-smooth  cream — why  more  women 
and  girls  all  over  America  use  Pond's  than 
any  other  face  cream.  At  your  favorite  beauty 
counter.  Five  popular-priced  sizes  —  the  most 
economical  the  lovely  big  jars ! 


she's  lovely!  she  uses  pond's 


They  love 

to  look  at  Jane! 

Loring  and  Jane  with 
two  Army  friends  on 
leave.  There's  always  a 
"sweet-as-a-pink"  look 
about  Jane's  flower-fresh 
complexion.  She  gives 
Pond's  lots  of  credit  for 
helping  to  keep  her  skin 
so  softly  smooth. 


OCTOBER,    1942 


IT'S  NO   ACCIDENT  SO   MANY  LOVELY   ENGAGED   GIRLS   USE   POND's! 
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WHITE     HOUSE     NEWSMAN    .    .    . 

When  fellow-correspondents  in  Wash- 
ington mention  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities from  which  they  graduated,  Earl 
Godwin,  who  broadcasts  the  news  five 
nights  a  week  over  the  Blue  network,  slyly 
boasts  that  his  Alma  Mater  is  the  "Erie 
Railroad  School  of  Journalism."  By  this 
he  means  that  although  his  father  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Washington  Star, 
he  himself  got  all  his  newspaper  training 
on  the  Passaic,  N.  J.,  Herald,  where  his 
job  was  to  meet  all  trains  and  interview 
people  on  their  departures  and  returns. 

Looking  backward  over  thirty  years  of 
work  as  a  White  House  correspondent, 
Earl  says  he  still  employs  the  same  tech- 
nique of  reporting  that  he  learned  at  the 
Erie  station — asking  people  where  they've 
been,  what  they  saw,  and  what  they  know. 
The  method  apparently  works,  because 
he's  known  as  the  Dean  of  White  House 
correspondents,  and  is  the  only  one  to 
have  been  elected  twice  in  succession  to 
the  presidency  of  their  association. 

Earl  was  born  in  Washington,  on  the 
precise  spot  where  the  new  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  Building  now  stands.  There  was  a 
brief  period  in  his  youth  when  he  thought 
he  would  become  an  industrialist.  This 
happened  when  his  father  left  his  post  as 
editor  of  the  Washington  Star  and  became 
advertising  manager  for  the  newly  organ- 
ized Columbia  Phonograph  Co.  Young 
Earl  moved  right  into  the  phonograph 
plant  and  addressed  envelopes  at  one  dol- 
lar per  thousand.  But  it  didn't  take  him 
long  to  discover  that  industry  was  not  for 
him,  and  he  quit  to  attend  the  "Erie  Rail- 
road School  of  Journalism". 

As  a  newspaper  man,  Earl  went  along 
with  General  Pershing  on  the  Army's  mad 
dash  to  Mexico  to  capture  Pancho  Villa, 
the  bandit.  This  was  the  one  time  the  Erie 
Railroad  technique  of  reporting  failed  him. 
He  kept  asking  people  when  they  were 
going  to  catch  Villa,  but  no  one  ever 
answered  him. 

Earl's  most  exciting  newspaper  experi- 
ence occurred  one  Saturday  evening  in 
1914.  He  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Washing- 
ton Star,  and  was  one  of  the  skeleton  crew 
of  five  men  working  the  night  shift.  He 
wandered  into  the  room  where  telegraph 
copy  was  received,  and  met  there  another 
reporter — a  new  man  who  had  just  joined 
the  paper  as  a  movie  columnist.  The 
columnist  had  a  slip  of  Associated  Press 
copy  in  his  hand,  and  he  held  it  out  to 
Earl,  saying  nonchalantly,  "That's  going 
to  make  a  lot  of  trouble,  isn't  it?"  Earl 
read  the  message,  gasped,  and  dashed  for 
the  composing  room. 

The  AP  flash  was  the  one  announcing 
the  beginning  of  the  first  World  War. 

Earl  got  out  the  extra  edition  of  the 
paper  almost  single-handed,  and  earned 
a  lot  of  praise  for  his  work.  What  was 
more  important  to  him  in  those  days,  he 
collected  a  cash  bonus  too. 
f  Turn  to  page  50  for  Saturday  Programs) 
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Valiant  Lady 
Clark  Dennis 
Bess  Johnson 

Stories  America  Loves 
Helen  Hiett 
Bachelor's  Children 

Honeymoon  Hill 

A  House  in  the  Country 

Help  Mate 

Fletcher  Wiley 
Chaplain  Jim — U.  S.  A. 

Clara,  Lu,  'n'  Em 
Road  of  Life 

Second  Husband 
Vic  and  Sade 

Bright  Horizon 
Against  the  Storm 

Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
David  Harum 

Kate  Smith  Speaks 
Words  and  Music 

Big  Sister 

Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
Farm  and  Home  Hour 
Ted  Steele 

Our  Gal  Sunday 

Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 
Baukhage  Talking 

Woman  in  White 
I'll  Find  My  Way 
Edward   Mac  Hugh 
Vic  and  Sade 

The  Goldbergs 
Don  Norman 
John  Vandercook 

Young  Dr.  Malone 
Light  of  the  World 

Joyce  Jordan,  Girl  Interne 
Lonely  Women 

We  Love  and  Learn 
James  Mc  Donald 
The  Guiding  Light 

Pepper  Young's  Family 
Jack  Baker 
Betty  Crocker 

David  Harum 
Prescott  Presents 
Mary  Marlin 

News 

Ma  Perkins 

Russian-American  Festival 
Men  of  the  Sea 
Pepper  Young's  Family 

Southernaires 
Right. to  Happiness 

Arthur  Tracy 
Backstage  Wife 

Victory  Begins  at  Home 
Club  Matinee 
Stella  Dallas 

Lorenzo  Jones 

Young  Widder  Brown 

Are  You  a  Genius 
When  a  Girl  Marries 

Sea  Hound 
Portia  Faces  Life 

Listen  Neighbor 
Flying  Patrol 
Three  Suns  Trio 

Ben  Bernie 
Secret  City 
The  Bartons 


John  Daly,  News 
The  Lone  Ranger 

Eric  Sevareid 

Hedda  Hopper 

CBS:      Keep| Working,    Keep  Singing 

CBS:     The  World  Today 
Blue:     Lowell  Thomas 
NBC:    Bill  Stern 

CBS:     Amos  'n'  Andy 

Blue:     Scramble 

NBC:    Fred  Waring's  Gang 

NBC:    European  News 

CBS:     Report  to  the  Nation 
NBC:    Neighborhood  Call 

NBC:    H.  V.  Kaltenborn 


Blue: 
MBS: 
NBC: 


Earl  Godwin,  News 

Carl  Tinney 

Cities  Service  Concert 
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Blue:  Gibbs  and  Finney 

Blue:  Listen  America 

NBC:  INFORMATION  PLEASE 

CBS:  Cecil  Brown 

CBS:  Philip  Morris  Playhouse 

Blue:  Gang  Busters 

MBS:  Gabriel  Heatter 

NBC:  Waltz  Time 

CBS:  That  Brewster  Boy 

Blue:  Dinah  Shore 

MBS:  Double  or  Nothing 

NBC:  Plantation  Party 

CBS:  Camel  Caravan 

Blue:  Meet  Your  Navy 

NBC:  People  Are  Funny 

Blue:  Manpower  and  the  War 
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Donna  Dae,  this  month's 
Radio  Mirror  cover  girl, 
is  Fred  Warinq's  vocal- 
ist on  his  Pleasure  Time 
programs  heard  on  NBC. 


\  VERY  BRIGHT  DIE 


DONNA  DAE,  Fred  Waring's  love- 
ly little  singer  on  his  nightly 
Pleasure  Time  broadcasts  over 
NBC,  was  almost  literally  nursed  on 
popular  music.  Her  father,  Ted  Cooper, 
ran  a  band — "Ted  Cooper's  Harmony 
Four" — in  which  her  mother,  Velma 
Dimmitt,  played  the  piano.  Donna  was 
born  in  O'Neill,  Nebraska,  and  spent 
a  large  part  of  her  babyhood  parked 
behind  the  piano  in  a  clothes  basket 
while  her  young  parents  played  for 
dances.  She  learned  to  sing  and  dance 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  was  mak- 
ing radio  and  stage  appearances  in 
Lincoln  and  Council  Bluffs  when  she 
was  still  a  tiny  little  girl. 

In  those  days  her  name  was  Donna 
Rae  Cooper,  but  as  time  went  on 
Donna  and  her  family  decided  that 
short  names  are  easier  to  remember — 
and  also  look  better  in  bright  lights. 
For  a  while  she  was  known  as  Donna 
Rae,  but  then  people  with  similar 
names  began  to  shine  in  Hollywood — 
notably  Martha  Raye — so  rather  than 
confuse  the  issue  further,  Donna 
changed  the  first  letter  of  her  last 
name  and  became  Donna  Dae. 

Donna  is  only  nineteen  years  old, 
and  although  in  her  short  life  she  has 
attained  success  that  most  of  us  only 
dream  about,  her  boss,  Fred  Waring, 
insists  that  what's  happened  to  her  so 
far  is  only  the  beginning.  Fred  "dis- 
covered" her  in  the  summer  of  1937, 
when  she  was  singing  and  dancing 
with  Frankie  Masters'  orchestra  at  the 
College  Inn  in  Chicago.  The  Waring 
Pennsylvanians  weren't  on  the  air  at 
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the  time.  Fred  had  just  lost  his  two 
popular  girl  singers,  Priscilla  and 
Rosemary  Lane,  to  the  movies,  and  he 
was  very  much  on  the  lookout  for  new 
recruits.  As  soon  as  he  saw  Donna 
he  knew  he  had  one. 

It  wasn't  until  the  following  New 
Year's  Day,  though,  that  Donna  joined 
the  Waring  gang,  and  not  until  the 
next  October  that  she  went  on  the  air 
with  them.  In  the  meantime,  she  put 
in  a  lot  of  time  studying.  She  took 
dramatic  lessons  from  Frances  Robin- 
son Duff,  who  had  coached  the  Lanes 
when  they  were  with  Fred.  And 
Waring  himself  gave  her  singing  and 
"stylizing"  lessons.  "Stylizing,"  in  case 
you're  puzzled,  is  the  art  of  singing  a 
song  in  a  way  that's  peculiarly  and 
particularly  your  own.  Even  though 
she'd  been  singing  and  dancing  in 
public  since  the  age  of  nine,  Donna 
says  now  that  she  soon  realized,  when 
she  began  to  work  with  Fred  Waring, 
how  much  she  still  had  to  learn. 

All  the  hard  work  will  be  worth  it, 
though,  if  the  future  develops  as  Fred 
is  confident  it  will.  He  says  she's  going 
to  be  a  big  star  in  radio  and  movies — 
and  if  he's  right,  of  course  that  means 
he'll  probably  lose  Donna  as  he  lost 
the  Lane  sisters.  He  won't  mind, 
though,  because  he  gets  a  kick  out  of 
discovering  and  developing  new  talent. 

Donna  used  to  have  long  hair,  but 
she's  had  it  bobbed  to  page-boy  length 
now.  When  she  sings  for  the  Waring 
broadcasts  she  usually  wears  long 
hoop-skirted  evening  gowns,  which  go 
well  with  her  petite  figure. 

RADIO    AND   TELEVISION   MIRROR 


Wherever  he  is,  he  thinks  of  you.  So  stay  pretty 
for  him.  Dura-Gloss  will  keep  your  nails  pretty, 
takes  care  of  your  fingers  while  your  hands  are 
taking  care  of  war-work.  Its  special  ingredient, 
Chrystallyne,  gives  it  exceptional  wearing  quali- 
ties—Dura-Gloss  doesn't  "get  tired"  stays  on.  So 
whatever  happens,  keep  yourself  bright  and  shin- 
ing—don't be  without  Dura-Gloss.  It's  only  10#. 


See  these  handsome  Dura-Gloss  colors- 
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"I'm  just  tired,"  I  told  him  when  he 
asked. 

"I  wish  I  weren't  going  to  Washing- 
ton; I'd  take  you  out  to  the  lake  for 
the  weekend  and  let  Mrs.  Carew  take 
care  of  you." 

"Don't  worry  about  me — it's  noth- 
ing. Harry — Ken  Willis  has  asked  me 
to  have  dinner  with  him  Saturday 
night.    Do  you  mind?" 

"Of  course  not,"  Harry  said  heart- 
ily. "I'm  glad  you  won't  be  lonely. 
I've  been  selfish  with  you  anyway, 
Carol — keeping  you  from  your  young- 
er friends  to  be  with  an  old  fellow 
like  me!" 

"Don't  say  that!"  I  cried.  "You're 
the  youngest  person  I  know." 

There  was  a  sort  of  wistfulness  in 
his  voice  when  he  answered.  "I  feel 
young  when  I'm  with  you,  darling. 
Well — take  good  care  of  yourself.  I'll 
call  you  the  minute  I  get  back." 

I  could  hear  his  whistle  all  the  way 
down  the  stairs,  and  I  wept  as  though 
my  heart  would  break. 

Ken  and  I  had  dinner  at  his  apart- 
ment. We  cooked  it  ourselves — and 
we  were  very  gay  with  the  forced 
gaiety  of  those  who  know  their  mo- 
ments must  be  stolen  ones.  Everything 
we  did  took  on  a  meaning  and  sig- 
nificance bigger  than  itself.  Every 
small  incident  was  a  token  of  what 
lay  between  us  that  we  could  no 
longer  put  in  words. 

I  made  Ken  take  me  home  early. 
And  when  he  kissed  me  in  the 
shadowy  foyer  of  my  apartment,  I 
made  myself  pull  away  and  run  up  the 
stairs.  I  was  running  away  from  the 
blood  pounding  in  my  veins,  from  that 
sweet,  intoxicating  fire — and  from  my 
own  feeling  of  guilt. 

Harry  came  back  the  next  day.  "It's 
all  set,"  he  told  me.  "I'll  leave  in  two 
weeks.  I'm  going  to  make  the  an- 
nouncement at  the  plant  tomorrow 
morning." 

"Have  you — decided  who's  to  take 
your  place?" 

"Not  yet.  I'll  wait  until  just  be- 
fore I  go.  Did  you  have  a  good  time 
last  night?"  His  eyes  were,  for  once, 
inscrutable. 

"Yes,  it  was  very  pleasant.  Has — 
has  Ken  still  a  chance  for  the  job?" 

"A  good  one.  Do  you  think  he's 
equal  to  it?" 

"I  know  he'd  throw  his  heart  and 
soul  into  it."  And  then  I  hurriedly 
changed  the  subject.  Did  Harry  sus- 
pect? Did  he  know,  out  of  that  deep 
understanding  and  wisdom  of  the  hu- 
man heart?  And  if  he  did,  what 
would  he  do? 

His  kiss  was  almost  fatherly  when 
we  parted.  "I'll  see  you  tomorrow 
night,"  was  all  he  said. 

THE  next  morning  Ken  called  me  at 
my  office.     "I've  got  to  see  you." 

Excitement    ran    high    in    his    voice. 

"Harry's     just     announced     he     was 

leaving." 
"I  know." 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you — tonight." 
"But  I'm  having  dinner  with  Harry." 
"Tell  him  you'll  see  him  later.   This 

is  important,  Carol.    I've  got  to  talk 

to  you." 

So  I  called  Harry.    It  was  the  first 

time  I  had  ever  lied  to  him.    I  said  I 

had  to  go  to  a  Red  Cross  meeting  and 

that  I'd  meet  him  at  my  place  at  nine. 
I  was  so  keyed  up  I  could  hardly 

do  my  work.    Letters  blurred  in  front 
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The  Words  You  Spoke 

Continued  from  page  20 

of  my  eyes  as  they  took  the  form  first 
of  Harry's  face,  then  of  Ken's.  Tonight 
would  bring  some  kind  of  climax  that 
would  force  me  to  make  my  decision. 

After  work  I  hurried  to  Ken's 
apartment.  He  was  waiting  for  me, 
with  the  table  laid  for  two  and  dinner 
sent  in  from  a  nearby  restaurant.  We 
faced  each  other  across  it,  unable 
to  eat. 

"I've  got  a  good  chance  to  be  pro- 
moted to  Harry's  place  when  he 
leaves,"  Ken  said.  "I  know  he's  con- 
sidering me.  He'll  do  what  you  say — 
tell  him  to  give  it  to  me,  Carol." 

WHATEVER  it  was  I'd  expected, 
whatever  I'd  tensed  myself  to 
meet,  this  somehow  was  not  it.  Tell 
him  to  give  it  to  me.  The  words  had  a 
flat,  off-key  sound  that  jarred  against 
the  high,  singing  mood  that  had  al- 
ways been  between  us  until  now. 

More  disturbed  than  I  cared  to  ad- 
mit, I  could  not  answer  at  once. 

"I  can't  do  that,  Ken,"  I  said  at  last. 

"Why  not?"  It  wasn't  a  question;  it 
was  like  a  command.  "You  know  I'd 
be  good  at  it.  He  wouldn't  consider 
me  if  he  didn't  think  so." 

"That's  not  the  question.  I'd  be 
using  Harry's  love  for  me  to  influence 
him.    I  can't  do  that." 

"You're  being  foolish,  Carol."  His 
keen  face  was  taut  with  bold,  driving 
energy  and  I  thought  again  of  a 
Spanish  buccaneer.  "That  job  means 
everything  to  me.  It  would  make  up 
for  the  years  of  half-starving  and  debt 
and  frustration.  And  think  what  it 
would  mean  to  us — to  you  and  me." 

"I  am  thinking  of  it!"  I  cried  des- 
perately. "That's  the  very  reason  I 
can't  ask  him.  It  would  be  cruel,  it 
would  be  brutal,  to  urge  him  to  give 
it  to  you  and  then  when  he  did,  to — to 
reveal  to  him  how  we  feel  about  each 
other." 

"He'll  be  hurt  anyway,  when  he 
finds  out  we  love  each  other.  You 
can't  spare  him  that.  And  he  won't 
be  hurt  any  more  if  I  have  the  job. 
Can't  you  see  what  it  would  mean  for 
us — we  could  get  married  right 
away."  He  took  my  hands.  His  own 
were  hot  and  urgent.  "We  could  be- 
long to  each  other." 

Yes,  we  could  belong  to  each  other. 
All  the  doubt,  the  questioning  would 
be  over.  And  I  would  know  the  ful- 
fillment of  my  long  quest  for  the 
ecstasy  and  pain,  the  transcendent 
forgetfulness  of  passionate  love.  No 
longer  would  I  have  to  hold  back  from 
a  touch,  from  a  kiss  ...  I  drew  a  deep 
breath.  "Then  I'll  tell  him  first  how 
we  feel  about  each  other." 

Ken's  chair  rasped  over  the  floor  as 
he  pushed  it  back  and  stood  up.  "And 
ruin  deliberately  the  chance  I  have  of 
getting  the  job!  Can't  you  see — " 

"I  can  see  you're  asking  me  to  use 
a  fine,  generous  man."  Those  were  the 
bitterest  words  I've  ever  said,  the  bit- 
terest thought  I've  ever  known.  I 
made  myself  go  on.  "If  you  get  the 
job  it  must  be  because  he  thinks  you 
deserve  it.  This  business  is  like  a 
child  to  him.  He's  slaved  at  it,  given 
it  his  brilliance,  his  ambition,  his 
heart.  If  he  hands  it  over  to  you  now, 
it  will  have  to  be  because  he  wants 
you  to  have  it — not  because  I  ask  for 
personal  reasons  of  my  own." 

"You're  blinded  by  these  schoolgirl 
scruples  of  yours!  One  word  from  you 
would  fix  everything.  And  you  won't 


give  it,  you'd  rather  see  the  chance  of 
a  lifetime  slip  through  my  fingers. 
Why?" 

"I've  told  you  why." 

For  a  moment  his  eyes  held  mine, 
hard  and  angry.  Then  they  softened. 
He  came  toward  me,  slipping  his 
arms  around  me.  When  he  spoke 
again,  his  voice  was  low  and  deep 
with  appeal. 

"I've  never  asked  you  for  anything, 
darling.  And  I've  had  to  take  a  lot 
these  last  weeks,  knowing  you  were 
engaged  to  another  man  when  I 
longed  to  tell  the  world  you  were 
mine.  If  you  have  any  sense  of  fair- 
ness, if  you  love  me  at  all,  you'll  do 
this  one  small  thing  .  .  ." 

I  tried  to  escape  that  appeal,  tried  to 
free  myself  from  those  arms  that 
made  me  weak.  "Betrayal's  not  a  small 
thing.  And  that's  what  this  amounts 
to,  Ken.  Betrayal  of  something  in  him 
and  in  me — "  I  broke  off.  From  the 
courtyard  below  came  a  cheerful, 
tuneless  whistling. 

"That's  Harry  now!  He's  coming!" 

Ken  rushed  to  the  window.  "He's 
coming  in!  He  mustn't  find  you  here." 

"But  I  can't  leave  now.  I'd  meet  him 
in  the  hall." 

"Then — then — "  he  glanced  quickly 
around  the  room.  "Here,  hide  in  the 
kitchen." 

"I  won't  hide!  I  won't  sneak  around 
behind  his  back  like  this!" 

"But  you've  got  to."  His  hand  was 
on  my  arm,  raising  me  from  the  chair. 
"He  can't  find  us  together — " 

DANIC  had  transformed  him  into 
*  something  I'd  never  seen  before. 
It  wasn't  pretty.  "I  won't  hide,  Ken," 
I   said   stonily.   "Open  the   door." 

"Do  you  know  what  you're  doing? 
Do  you  know  what  this  will  cost  us 
when  he  finds  us  here  like  this?" 

"I  know  what  I'm  doing.  I  know  a 
lot  I  never  knew  before."  For  a  mo- 
ment he  stared  at  me,  his  mouth  a 
grim  line.  I  stared  back,  stubbornly, 
implacably.  It  was  like  a  physical 
clash.  One  movement  from  me  and 
it  would  be  over,  I  would  be  safe.  1 
had  only  to  run  to  the  kitchen.  But  I 
said  again,  "Open  the  door,  Ken." 

His  eyes  fell.  He  shrugged  a  little 
and  dropped  my  arm.  He  crossed  the 
room  and  opened  the  door. 

Harry  was  smiling  as  he  came  in. 
His  eyes  went  past  Ken's  face  to  me 
and  he  stopped  smiling. 

"Why — hello,  honey.  I  thought  you 
said  you  were  going  to  the  Red 
Cross.  .  .  ." 

"I  did  say  so,"  I  answered  steadily. 
"I  came  here  instead." 

His  glance  took  in  the  table  set  for 
two,  my  bag  on  the  couch.  And  his 
eyes  went  suddenly  deep  with  pain. 
"I — see."  He  turned  back  to  Ken.  "I 
was  just  dropping  in  on  some  of  the 
office  force  this  evening,  Ken.  I'm 
sorry  I've  interrupted  you  and  Carol." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,  Mr.  Ormsby." 
Ken  was  struggling  to  be  at  ease. 
"Carol  was — ah — she  was  just — " 

"Yes."  Harry  looked  around.  "It's 
a  nice  little  place  you've  got  here." 

"I'm  glad  you  like  it.  I  fixed  it  up 
myself." 

"I'm  glad  you  take  an  interest  and 
pride  in  such  things."  Harry  wandered 
over  to  the  end  table,  looked  at  the 
books  lying  there.  He  studied  the 
prints  over  the  mantelpiece,  strolled 
over  to  look  at  the  compact,  neat  little 
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kitchen.  I  might  not  have  been  there 
for  all  the  attention  he  paid  me.  "A 
man's  home  means  a  lot  to  him,  or  it 
should,"  he  went  on.  "It's  more  than 
just  a  place  to  live.  It  ought  to  repre- 
sent something  to  him — hospitality  to 
friends,  a  place  to  establish  his  re- 
lationships." 

I  felt  he  was  giving  us  something — 
some  wisdom  he  had  learned  out  of 
years  of  striving  and  benevolent  liv- 
ing. "Human  relationships  are  about 
the  most  important  things  in  life,  Ken. 
More  than  money  or  fame." 

"Yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Ormsby.  I  think 
so   too,"   Ken   said. 

"I'm  glad  you  do.  I'm  glad  you  feel 
that  way.    Well — I  must  be  going." 

"Wait,  Harry,"  I  said.  "I'll  come 
with  you." 

He  looked  at  me  for  the  first  time 
since  he'd  entered.  His  face  showed 
nothing — neither  anger  nor  shock  nor 
disappointment.  It  was  carefully 
blank.  Only  his  eyes  were  shadowed 
with  the  memory  of  pain. 

Ken  tried  to  catch  my  glance  as  I 
passed  him  on  my  way  to  the  door.  I 
didn't  look  up. 

TTARRY  and  I  walked  down  the 
-"  stairs.  He  said  in  a  natural  voice 
that  told  me  nothing,  "Well,  Carol,  I've 
made  up  my  mind.  I'm  going  to  leave 
the  business  jointly  in  the  hands  of 
Ken  here  and  young  Bill  Dean.  Bill's 
extravagant — he  lets  his  heart  run 
away  with  his  head.  Ken's  harder, 
really  more  interested  in  his  work,  but 
maybe  he's  too  hard.  Together  they 
ought  to  make  a  pretty  good  team." 

I  stopped  there  on  the  landing  and 
faced  him  in  the  dim  light.  "I'm  glad," 
I  said  evenly.  "I  don't  know  Bill,  but 
you  are  right  about  Ken.  He's  able — 
but  he's  hard.  He's  ruthless  and — " 
My  voice  broke.  "But,  Harry,  I  don't 
want  to  think  about  him.  I  want  to 
think  about  us.  Let's  get  married  right 
away — now.  Let's  not  wait  until  you're 
settled  in  Washington.  I  want  to  go 
there  with  you,  be  with  you  when  you 
take  on  your  new  job." 

He  put  his  hands  on  my  shoulders. 
His  eyes  were  kind,  but  very  search- 
ing. "Are  you  sure  that's  what  you 
want  to  do,  Carol?" 

"I  know  it!  Listen,  Harry.  I've  got 
to  tell  you.  For  a  while — a  short  little 
while — I  thought  I  was  in  love  with 
Ken.  He's  young,  he's  attractive,  he 
was  exciting  to  me.  Until  tonight.  To- 
night he  asked  me  to  do  something  I 
couldn't  do,  and  he  didn't  understand 
why  I  couldn't.  And  when  he  heard 
you  coming,  he — he  wanted  me  to  hide 
— in  the  kitchen." 

"Why  didn't  you?" 

"I  couldn't.  It  was  sneaky.  It  was 
despicable.  I  couldn't  do  it  to  you — 
not  because  I  was  afraid  of  you,  but 
because  you  are  you.  What  you  said 
up  there  about  human  relationships — 
that's  true,  Harry.  And  when  you  said 
it  I  knew  it  was  true  and  I  knew  I'd 
been  in  love  with  you   all   along — " 

His  smile  grew  radiant,  instead  of 
kind,  and  his  eyes  reached  far  into  my 
mind  and  soul  to  the  root  of  what  I 
was  trying  so  incoherently  to  say.  He 
held  me  close  and  in  the  embrace  I 
realized  he,  too,  had  been  holding 
something  of  his  love  back  these  last 
months,  lest  he  rush  me  too  fast  be- 
fore I  was  sure.  He'd  known  all  along. 

"Those  are  the  words  I've  been 
waiting  for,  my  darling.  I've  waited 
for  you  to  say  them  of  your  own  free 
will.  Now  we  can  start  our  new  life 
unafraid  and  unresisting,  and  I'll  be 
starting  mine  with  the  greatest  gift 
America  could  give  me — you." 
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It's  a  fact.  The  washing  and  cleaning  job 
in  most  homes  today  is  'made  to  order'  for 
Fels-Naptha  Soap.  Take  your  own  home  for  example. 
You  have  less  time  to  give  to  housekeeping.  It's  hard 
to  get  help.  And  you  can't  just  let  things  slide. 

So  you  use  Fels-Naptha  for  the  family  wash.  To  get 
grimy  work  clothes  cleaner.  To  wash  linens  and  dainty 
garments  (especially  baby  clothes)  whiter.  To  get 
the  whole  week's  wash  done  quicker. 

You  use  Fels-Naptha  Soap  to  make  windows  and 
glassware  sparkle.  To  keep  paints  and  porcelains 
bright.  To  take  the  backbreak  out  of  heavy 
cleaning.  And  always — to  save  time. 

We  hope  you  use  Fels-Naptha  Soap  like  this. 
We  know  it's  what  many  other  women  do 
in  these  strenuous  times. 


IMPORTANT!   Today's  Fels-Naptha 
Soap  is  better  than  ever.  Making 
richer  suds.  Making  them  quicker. 
More  helpful  in  reducing  wash- 
day wear  and  tear. 
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At  last  I  know  what 
"tampon" really  means! 


I've  heard  the  words  "internal  protec- 
tion" and  "tampon"  often.  But  I  never 
guessed  how  much  they  could  mean 
to  me!  For  I've  just  found  a  tampon 
that  has  everything — all  the  wonderful 
comfort  and  freedom  we  women  have 
always  wanted.  From  now  on  "tam- 
pon" means  "Meds"  to  me,  and  .  .  . 


No  more  worrying! 


stftf* 


Because  you're  secure  when  tampon 
absorption  is  quick,  sure!  Meds,  with 
their  exclusive  "safety  center"  feature, 
absorb  faster!  Meds,  made  of  finest, 
pure  cotton  hold  more  than  ZQ0%  of 
their  weight  in  moisture  1 

Wonderful,  new  comfort! 

When  fit  is  right,  you  can  count  on 
comfort  and  freedom  1  Meds  were  sci- 
entifically designed  by  a  woman's  doc- 
tor 1  No  bulges,  pins,  odor,  chafing  I 
Each  Meds  comes  in  an  individual  ap- 
plicator— quick  and  easy  to  use. 

No  extra  cost! 

Meds  actually  cost  less  than  any  other 
tampons  in  individual  applicators!  Try 
Meds — for  protection,  comfort,  value! 


BOX  OF  10  —  25(5      •      BOX  OF  50—98(4 


Meds 


The  Modess  Tampon 


Pardon  My  Southern  Drawl 

Continued  from  page  23 


"A  blonde  menace,"  Maudie  ex- 
plained, picking  up  her  books.  "She's 
in  my  botany  class  and  she  turned 
her  steam  on  Davy  and  got  him  to 
share  her  microscope." 

"Is  that  very  bad,  Maudie?" 

Maudie  was  amazed.  Sometimes 
mothers  understood  nothing  at  all 
about  life.  "Bad?"  she  gasped.  "It's 
crucial!  Girls  share  microscopes  with 
girls  and  boys  share  them  with  boys, 
but  Davy  and  that  blonde  had  their 
heads  together  for  a  whole  hour.  I 
was  absolutely  mortified,"  she  added. 

Mrs.  Mason  sighed,  sympathetically. 
"But  Maudie,"  she  said  "if  this  girl 
turned  the — the  steam  on  Davy,  why 
do  you  blame  him?" 

"He  enjoyed  it,"  Maudie  answered 
bitterly. 

"This  really  sounds  serious,"  her 
mother  agreed.  "But  crying  isn't  go- 
ing to  help."  She  took  a  handker- 
chief out  of  her  apron  pocket  and 
dried  Maudie's  tears.  "You  know, 
Maudie,"  she  said  hesitantly,  "before 
your  father  and  I  were  married  I  had 
blonde  trouble,  too." 

"Mother!"  Maudie  was  honestly 
shocked. 

"Oh,  yes."  Her  mother  nodded,  "I 
walked  by  a  soda  fountain  one  after- 
noon and  there  before  my  very  eyes 
sat  your  father  and  a  cuddly  blonde 
drinking  a  lemon  phosphate  out  of  one 
glass  with  two  straws." 

MY  own  father,  Maudie  thought. 
How  awful!  The  very  thought  of 
her  father  drinking  a  lemon  phos- 
phate with  another  woman  was  too 
revolting.  "What  happened?"  she 
asked  breathlessly. 

"My  world  came  to  an  end,"  Mrs. 
Mason  said,  reminiscently.  "I  was 
completely  miserable — for  two  whole 
days.  Then  somehow  the  whole  thing 
blew  over.  I  hadn't  thought  of  it 
again  until  just  this  moment,  and  I'm 
sure  neither  your  father  nor  the  cud- 
dly blonde  remember  it." 

"Gee,"  Maudie  said  excitedly,  "who 
was  the  blonde,  Mother?" 

Mrs.  Mason  smiled.  "I  don't  sup- 
pose I  should  tell  you,"  she  said,  "but 
it  was  Harry  Polk's  wife.  Your  father 
and  I  play  bridge  with  them  every 
Saturday  night." 

"Oh  Mother,"  Maudie  exclaimed  in- 
credulously. "Mrs.  Polk  looks  like 
such  a  mouse." 

"Well,"  Mrs.  Mason  sighed,  "you 
think  about  that  little  story,  Maudie. 
And,"  she  smiled  again,  "if  Davy  calls 
I'd  advise  you  to  be  sweet  and  ignore 
everything  that  has  happened." 

"If  that  lop-eared,  raisin-brain,  wo- 
man-chaser calls,"  Maudie  said  spirit- 
edly, "you  may  inform  him  I  am  not 
at  home  to  him." 

Mrs.  Mason  paused  on  her  way  to 
the  kitchen  long  enough  to  remark, 
"And  I'll  bet  you're  the  first  one  to 
that   telephone   every  time  it  rings." 

"Oh,  honestly,  mother,"  Maudie 
said,  "that's  ridiculous!" 

But  that  evening,  every  time  the 
telephone  rang,  Maudie  had  to  exert 
every  ounce  of  her  will  power  to 
keep  from  being  the  first  to  answer  it. 
Pauly  called  four  times  and  three 
other  girls  in  the  botany  class  also 
called  to  say  how  sorry  they  were 
about  what  had  happened.  Maudie 
was  sure  they  were  positively  gloat- 
ing and,  she  thought,  if  this  evening 


didn't  end  soon  she  was  going  to  be  a 
stretcher  case. 

Only  when  she  was  in  bed  would 
she  admit  to  herself  the  horrifying 
fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  five  years 
Davy  had  failed  to  telephone  her 
before  retiring  for  the  night!  It  was 
too  excruciating  to  contemplate  in 
silence  and  she  resorted  to  tears  for 
the  second  time  that  day.  At  a  little 
after  midnight,  she  fell  into  a  trou- 
bled sleep,  to  dream  about  Davy  sur- 
rounded by  dozens  of  nauseous 
blondes.  No  matter  how  hard  she  tug- 
ged at  them  to  get  at  Davy  they  were 
immovable. 

The  next  day,  at  school,  she  met 
Davy  twice  in  the  halls.  He  was 
alone,  but  she  went  past  him  without 
so  much  as  a  nod,  her  heart  pound- 
ing. When  school  was  over  she 
begged  Pauly  to  come  home  with  her. 

"I  just  can't  stand  to  be  alone, 
Pauly,"  she  explained,  as  they  sat 
despondently  in  the  Mason  living 
room.  "At  such  a  time,  one  shouldn't 
be  alone,  don't  you  think?" 

Pauly  agreed.  "I  hope,"  she  sighed, 
"Davy  doesn't  give  my  pash  any  of 
his  ideas  about  other  women."  Pauly's 
passion  was  Davy's  best  friend,  Bill 
Brandt. 

rT1  HE  telephone  rang.  Both  girls  sat 
■*-  for  a  moment,  electrified.  Then 
Maudie  rushed  to  the  phone,  stopped, 
caught  her  breath  and  recovered  her 
dignity.  She  picked  up  the  receiver, 
Pauly  breathing  in  her  other  ear,  and 
said  "Miss  Mason  speaking." 

"How's  your  bad  temper  today?" 
Davy's  voice  said. 

"Mr.  Dillon,"  Maudie  said  coldly, 
"I  do  not  care  to  speak  to  you  on  the 
phone  or  anywhere  else." 

Davy's  chuckle  was  infuriating. 
"Keep  your  girdle  on,  sweetmeat,"  he 
said.  "I'm  down  here  at  the  Marble 
Slab,  and  I  just  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing dynamic  about  my  plans." 

"I'm    not    interested,    Mr.    Dillon," 


jenny  UJise 

says... 


"Save  to  Serve" 

P\ON'T  discard  those  outside,  green- 
"^  est  leaves  of  lettuce.  Wash  them 
well — and  use.  The  brighter  the  color 
of  the  leaves  the  fuller  they  are  with 
healthful    vitamins! 


Serve  on  the  home  front — protect 
your  family's  health,  yet  economize 
in  food  budgeting.  Lend  the  pennies 
you  save  to  help  your  county  meet  its 
War  Bond  quota. 
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Maudie  said,  trying  to  keep  a  breath- 
less quality  out  of  her  voice. 

"It's  about  the  dance  Saturday 
night,"  Davy  said.     "Remember?" 

"Yes,"    Maudie    admitted,    "dimly." 

"I  just  want  you  to  know,"  Davy 
said,  "that  between  now  and  the 
dance  I'm  going  to  look  over  the  fe- 
male talent  in  this  town  and  drag  the 
sweetest  hag  I  can  find." 

"That  matters  little  to  me,  Mr.  Dil- 
lon," Maudie  answered.  "And  I  hap- 
pen to  know  that  every  girl  who  isn't 
completely  soggy  is  already  dated  for 
the  dance." 

"That's  what  you  think,"  Davy 
snorted.  "I'm  gonna  get  me  a  girl 
that's  but  bonza!" 

Maudie  began  to  tremble.  "Goodby, 
Mr.  Dillon,"  she  said,  and  hung  up. 

Pauly  was  hopping  with  excite- 
ment. She  hugged  Maudie  and 
chortled.  "I'm  simply  mad  about  the 
way  you  put  him  on  ice  with  your 
freezy  voice.  He  must  have  frost  in 
his  left  ear." 

Maudie  slumped  in  a  chair.  Some- 
how, freezing  Davy  hadn't  given  her 
the  slightest  satisfaction.  What  if  he 
could  get  himself  another  woman! 
This  revolting  thought  made  Maudie 
sit  straight  up.  "Pauly!"  she  said,  "I'm 
simply  stricken.  What  if  Davy  does 
get  a  date  for  that  dance?" 

"What  a  gory  thought!"  Pauly  ex- 
claimed. "Oh,  if  there  were  only  some 
way  to  get  even  with  him." 

Maudie  sighed.  "Honeychile,  if  ah 
was  Scarlett  O'Hara  ah'd  jes'  up  and 
shoot  him." 

Pauly's  eyes  widened.  "Maudie," 
she  said,  "where  did  you  get  that 
marvy  southern  accent?" 

Maudie  smiled  sadly,  still  thinking 
of  Davy.  "From  mah  po  old  granny," 
she  said  absently.  "She  was  bohn 
and  raised  in  Joe-jah." 

"Maudie,  dear!"  Pauly  screamed, 
jumping  to  her  feet.  "Your  accent 
gives  me  the  germ  of  a  million  dollar 
idea!"  She  danced  around  the  room 
caroming  off  pieces  of  furniture.  "Oh, 
we'll  fix  Davy  Dillon,"  she  shouted, 
hugging  herself.  "We'll  really  masti- 
cate him!" 

DAULY  stayed  for  dinner.  Her  gig- 
A  gles  didn't  aid  Mr.  Mason's  diges- 
tion, but  to  Maudie,  her  precious  girl 
friend's  subtle  hints  about  their  plan 
to  humiliate  Davy  Dillon  were  killing, 
but  riotous.  Maudie  had  never  heard 
such  a  simply  de-luscious  plan  and 
she  was  sure  it  would  work. 

It  just  had  to  work,  she  kept  say- 
ing to  herself  all  through  the  meal. 
But  after  dinner,  when  she  and  Pauly 
stood  before  the  phone,  she  began  to 
weaken.  Pauly  egged  her  on,  though, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  go 
through  with  it.  Then  she  heard 
Davy's  voice  on  the  other  end  of  the 
wire. 

"Oh,  Mistah  Dillon,"  Maudie  said 
with  southern  oomph.  "You-all  don't 
know  me,  but  down  home  in  Joe-jah 
I  met  a  friend  of  yours  named  Tubby 
Washburn." 

"Oh?"  Davy  said  surprised.  "Old 
Tubby?" 

Maudie  said  a  little  silent  prayer 
for  Davy  to  believe  her.  Tubby  Wash- 
burn was  a  friend  of  Davy's  in  an 
army  camp  near  Atlanta.  "How  is 
Tubby?"   he   asked   after   a   moment. 

"He's  jus'  fine."  Maudie  said.  "He 
knew  ah  was  comin'  up  heah,  and  tol' 
me  to  look  you  up.  Ah'm  Honeycake 
Honeycut." 

"You're  who?"  Davy  asked. 

"Honeycake      Honeycut,"      Maudie 
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Are  you  sure  of  your 
present  deodorant? 
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Put  FRESH  #2,  the  new 
double-duty  cream,  un- 
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With  their  irresistible  fashion  ideas... 
their  quality. ..  and  "money's  worth" 
value ...  is  it  any  wonder  that  lovely 
Janet  Blair  says,  "PARIS  FASHION 
SHOES  are  the  last  word  in  smart 
footwear!"  The  fall  styles  are 
lovelier  than  ever!   See  them  now/ 
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drawled.  "You  musta  read  about  me 
in  the  papeh.  Ah'm  the  new  Joe-Jan 
Peach  Queen  for  Nineteen  Fo'ty  two." 

Davy's  voice  began  to  crack.  "The 
Peach  Queen  of  1942?" 

"Yah-us,"  Maudie  said.  "Don't  you 
recall  me  now?" 

"Why  uh,"  Davy  giggled,  "sure  I 
recall  you,  ah,  Miss  Honeycut." 

"Honeycake,  to  you,  Day-veh." 
Maudie  could  hardly  control  herself. 

Davy  laughed  self-consciously. 
"Well,  what  can  I  do  for  you,  Honey- 
cake?"  he  said. 

"Well,  Day-veh,"  Maudie  said,  "I 
hope  you  won't  think  me  too  bold — " 

"I  should  say  not,"  Davy  broke  in. 

Maudie  went  on,  all  in  one  breath. 
"Well,  Day-veh,  I  heard  about  that 
dance  you-all  were  havin'  next  Sat- 
tideh  and  ah  don'  know  a  soul  in 
town  and  ah  was  just  wonder  in'  if 
you'd  escort  me."  Now  Maudie 
giggled.  "You  mus'  think  me  bold  as 
bray-as." 

"Oh  no."  There  was  a  long  pause 
and  then  Davy  asked,  haltingly,  "A 
— that  is — what  do  you  look  like, 
Honeycake?" 

Maudie's  description  of  Honeycake 
Honeycut  made  Davy  Dillon  drool  and 
purr.  Davy  wanted  to  see  "his  Honey- 
cake" right  away,  but  Maudie,  her  ac- 
cent getting  thicker  by  the  second,  ex- 
plained that  she  had  to  leave  town 
and  wouldn't  be  back  until  the  night 
of  the  dance.  "Suppose  ah  meet  you 
at  the  school  gym,"  she  cooed,  "wheah 
the  dance  is  hay-eld?" 

"Woo-woo,"  Davy  gurgled.  "Look, 
Honeycake,  I've  never  seen  you,  so 
how  will  I  know  you?" 

"I'll  be  wearin'  peach  velvet," 
Maudie  answered,  "an'  ah'll  have  a 
camellia  in  mah  hay-uh." 

"Peach  velvet!"  Davy  fairly  yowled. 
"Cover  the  ice  with  ashes,  Mother, 
I'm  slippin'!" 

"  'Bye,  now,"  Maudie  said  quickly, 
"you  big  wonderful  may-un!" 

For  several  minutes  after  Maudie 
hung  up,  Pauly  was  hysterical.  She 
kept  telling  Maudie  over  and  over 
again  how  terrific  she  was.  Maudie 
was  too  ferociously  angry  to  care 
whether  or  not  she  had  been  terrific. 
"The  big  double-crossing  cheat!"  she 
said  fiercely. 

"But  wait  until  Saturday  night!" 
Pauly  said  delightedly.  "Jeepers!  I 
can  just  see  Davy  Dillon  waiting 
around  all  evening  for  somebody  who 
doesn't  even  exist.  You'll  certainly 
have  the  horse  laugh  on  him!" 

TO  Maudie,  the  days  seemed  to  be 
never-ending.  Monday  and  Tues- 
day were  perfectly  gruesome  and 
boring  and  she  spent  the  evenings 
moping  in  her  room.  On  Wednesday, 
as  usual,  she  took  her  fashion  column 
into  the  editorial  office  of  the  high 
school  paper,  the  Crimson  and  Gold, 
and  handed  it  to  the  assistant  editor, 
Mr.  Dillon. 

"Well,  it's  about  time,"  Davy  said, 
taking  the  column  from  her  hands. 

Maudie  ignored  him,  but  frigidly. 
She  turned  to  Bill  Brandt,  sitting  on 
the  other  side  of  the  office.  "You  may 
tell  Mr.  Dillon,"  she  said,  "I  have  no 
intention  of  speaking  to  him." 

"I  heard  that,"  Davy  grinned.  "Okay 
by  me,  it  saves  wear  and  tear  on  the 
eardrums." 

"Oh!"  Maudie  exclaimed  and  fairly 
flew  out  into  the  hall. 

Friday,  when  the  Crimson  and  Gold 
was  distributed  to  the  eager  hands  of 
the  students  of  Suburban  High,  every- 
one was  agoj  because  of  an  item  in  the 
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Tid  Bits  column,  obviously  written  by 
Davy  himself. 

"The  Crimson  and  Gold  staff,"  it 
read,  "takes  pride  in  announcing  that 
at  the  dance  Saturday  night,  Mr.  David 
Dillon,  associate  editor,  will  have 
the  honor  of  escorting  Miss  Honey- 
cake Honeycut,  the  Georgia  Peach 
Queen  of  1942.  Miss  Honeycut  is 
one  of  the  most  glamorous,  breath- 
taking women  in  these  United  States. 
Mr.  Dillon  will  be  the  sinecure  of  all 
eyes. 

iy/| AUDIE  read  it  at  least  a  dozen 
■*•"  times.  Then  she  read  it,  in  a  whis- 
per, to  Pauly  in  botany  class.  "He'll 
be  the  laughing  stock  of  the  whole 
school,"   she   said,   falteringly. 

On  Saturday  night,  sitting  between 
Bill  and  Pauly  on  the  way  to  the 
dance,  Maudie's  stomach  felt  as 
though  it  were  full  of  hummingbird's 
wings.  She  could  hardly  contain  her 
excitement  and  lust  for  revenge  be- 
cause on  Friday,  after  the  paper  had 
come  out,  Davy's  ego  had  been  posi- 
tively ghoulish.  When  he  finds  out 
there's  no  such  person  as  Honeycake 
Honeycut,  she  thought,  he'll  want  to 
crawl  under  something  and  die. 

Maudie  entered  the  room  leading 
to  the  dance  floor  in  a  flurry  of  pink 
and  white.  Her  eyes,  shining  and  ex- 
pectant, met  those  of  Davy  Dillon. 
He  was  leaning  nonchalantly  against 
a  railing  and  Maudie  was  forced  to 
admit  that  she  had  never  seen  him 
so  spruced,  so  completely  sharp  and 
handsome.  He  was  wearing  a  brand 
new  summer  tux!  Maudie  and  Pauly 
and  Bill  swept  up  to  him. 

"Well!"  Maudie  said.  "Hello  there!" 

"Hi,  Maudie,"  Davy  smiled.  "Hey, 
I  thought  you  weren't  speaking  to 
me." 

"Since  everybody  should  be  happy 
at  a  dance,"  Maudie  replied  sweetly, 
"I've  decided  to  be  magnanimous  and 
recognize  your  existence." 

"Thanks  too  much,"  Davy  said. 

"Davy,"  Pauly  asked  maliciously, 
"what  are  you  doing  out  here?" 

Davy  looked  slightly  embarrassed. 
"Oh,  uh,"  he  hesitated,  "just  waiting." 

"Where  is  she,  Davy?"  Maudie 
asked,  turning  the  knife. 

"We  mean,"  Pauly  said  pointedly, 
"Honeycake  Honeycut." 

"Come  on,  son,"  Bill  said  slapping 
him  on  the  back.  "Drag  her  out. 
Give  me  an  eyeload  of  the  wench." 

Davy  tried  to  stammer  explanations 
and  Maudie  was  fairly  seething  with 
glee  and  satisfaction.  "Oh,  Davy," 
she  gushed,  "everyone  is  just  quiver- 
ing for  a  look  at  her." 

"I  hear  she's  quite  a  cuddle  cat," 
Bill  broke  in.  "Or  haven't  you  had 
a  chance  to  test  that  theory  yet?" 

Davy  blushed  and  looked  at  the 
floor.  "Wait  a  sec,  Bill."  He  turned 
to  Maudie.  "Hey,  Maudie,"  he  said, 
"is  everybody  really  excited  to  see 
Honeycake?" 

"Oh,"  Maudie  assured  him,  "monu- 
mentally so!" 

"Gosh,"  Davy  said.  And  Maudie  was 
sure  he  was  squirming  inside. 

"The  orchestra's  finished  the  first  set, 
Davy,"  Pauly  said  nastily.  "Where 
is  she?" 

"Davy!"  Maudie  said.  "I  just  had 
the  most  ghastly  thought!  Suppose 
Miss  Honeycut  doesn't  show  up  at 
all!" 

Maudie  smiled  into  Davy's  eyes 
which  seemed  to  be  filled  with  terror. 
He  really  was  suffering,  she  thought 
— and  showing  it,  which,  was  unusual 
for   Davy.      "Hey,    Maudie,"    he    said 
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huskily.     "What  do  you  mean?" 

Pauly  giggled.  "It  would  be  an  aw- 
ful shame  if  she  forgot  about  meeting 
you  here  and  everything." 

Davy  straightened  his  shoulders 
manfully.  "Oh,"  he  said,  "she  hasn't 
forgotten." 

"Is  she  really  here,  Dave?"  Bill 
asked  anxiously. 

"Well,"  Davy  said.  It  was  a  long 
drawn  out  "well,"  followed  by  a  sigh. 
"Yes.     Yeah,   she's  here." 

Maudie  smiled  cruelly.  "You  don't 
say.    Where  is  she?" 

"Why — she's — she's  in  there.  Right 
there  in  the  powder  room."  He 
added  lamely. 

Maudie  almost  felt  sorry  for  him. 
Almost,  but  not  quite.  "Oh,  but  I 
can't  wait  to  see  her,"  she  said.  "Come 
on,  Pauly,  let's  drag  her  out." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  Davy  protested. 
"Why  don't  you  let  her  alone?" 

"We  just  can't  wait  any  longer," 
Pauly  said  snidely.  "Why  don't  you 
call  her,  Davy?" 

"Yes,"  Maudie  urged,  "please  call 
her,  Davy." 

Davy  began  to  call  "Honeycake"  in 
a  very  weak  voice  and  Maudie 
thought  she'd  simply  choke  if  he  kept 
it  up  a  minute  longer.  I'll  just  have 
to  stop  this,  she  thought,  there's 
simply  no.  sense  in  torturing  the  poor 
man  beyond  endurance.  She  walked 
over  to  Davy  and  smiled  up  into  his 
eyes.  And  then  she  heard  the  most 
unbelievable,  horrifying  voice  say, 
"Sorry  to  keep  you-all  waitin',  sugah 
snoot!" 

Maudie  whirled  around  and  there 
before  her  stunned  eyes  was  a  lus- 
cious, yes,  even  cuddly  blonde  girl 
just  a  shade  taller  than  herself  com- 
ing toward  Davy!    Maudie  swallowed. 


"Sorry  to  keep  you  waitin',  Day- 
veh,  dear,"  the  awful  thing  said,  tak- 
ing Davy's  arm! 

Bill  was  beaming.  "Well,  shut  mah 
mouth!"  he  exclaimed. 

Davy's  smile  was  gloating.  "Folks," 
he  said,  "I'd  like  you  to  meet  Miss 
Honeycake  Honeycut!" 

To  Maudie,  the  next  few  minutes 
were  nightmarish.  The  girl  smiled 
at  her  and  at  Pauly,  who  stood  open- 
mouthed,  and  at  Bill,  who  was  utterly 
devastated.  "Come  on,  Day-veh,"  she 
finally  said,  "Put  those  big,  grizzly- 
beah  arms  around  me  and  dance  me 
off  into  loveland." 

Maudie  watched  the  girl  whirl  off 
in  Davy's  arms,  she  watched  them 
floating  over  the  dance  floor  until  the 
tears  in  her  eyes  made  it  impossible 
to  see  them  clearly.  She  wandered 
away  in  a  daze,  thinking  it  just 
couldn't  have  happened,  it  was  just  too 
impossible  to  have  happened.  How 
she  got  out  to  the  balcony  over-look- 
ing the  lake,  Maudie  never  knew. 
There,  she  sobbed  as  quietly  as  she 
could,  her  heart  aching  and  her  spirit 
completely  crushed. 

T^ON'T  cry,  Maudie."  It  was  Davy's 

"  voice. 

"Oh,  Davy!"  she  thought.  "Go 
away,"  she  sobbed,  "I  hate  you!" 

Davy  put  his  arms  around  her  and 
Maudie  wished  mightily  that  she  had 
the  strength  to  shake  them  off.  "Now 
look,  lambface,"  he  said.  "Look  me 
in  the  eyes.     The  joke  is  over  now." 

"Go  away,"  Maudie  repeated,  but 
she  looked  up  at  Davy's  anxious  plead- 
ing face  and  into  his  serious  brown 
eyes.     "What — what  joke?" 

Davy  looked  at  her  reprovingly 
but    tenderly.      "Now    don't    pretend 


you  don't  know,"  he  said. 

Maudie  managed  to  n<-t  Davy's 
handkerchief  out  of  his  breast  coat 
pocket  without  leaving  his  arms  and 
began  patting  her  swollen  eyes.  "How 
did  you  find  out  about  it?"  she  sniffled. 

Davy  kissed  her  forehead.  "Well, 
lambface,"  he  said,  "I  may  not  be  a 
quiz  kid  but  a  man  in  my  position,  an 
assistant  editor  of  the  Crimson  and 
Gold,  has  to  read  the  other  news- 
papers. I  happened  to  take  in  a  little 
item  about  a  week  ago  that  said  on 
account  of  the  war  a  Georgia  Peach 
Queen  wasn't  going  to  be  elected  this 
year!" 

Maudie  looked  up  astounded.  Then 
she  lowered  her  eyes.  "Then  who  is 
that  awful  girl?"  she  asked. 

"That's  my  cousin  Bernice  from 
Adamstown."  Davy  smiled.  "Gee, 
lambface,  I  had  to  figure  some  way 
out  of  it.  I  didn't  want  to  look  like  a 
dope  in  front  of  the  whole  school.  So 
that's  why  I  got  the  cousin  to  come 
buzzin'  down  here  and  make  like 
Honeycake  Honeycut!" 

"Oh,"  Maudie  murmured.  Some- 
times, she  thought,  Davy  was  so  won- 
derfully, brilliantly  bright.  And  then 
for  some  reason  she  thought  of  the 
story  her  mother  had  told  her  about 
Mrs.  Polk  and  her  father.  Maudie  felt 
immeasurably  better. 

"Hey,  starfish,"  Davy  said,  tighten- 
ing his  grip.    "Why  so  quiet?" 

"I  was  just  thinking,"  Maudie  said, 
looking  up  into  his  eyes  again,  "of  a 
story  I  heard  about  a  lemon  phos- 
phate with  two  straws." 

Davy  looked  worried.  "Are  you 
sure  you're  all  right,  Maudie?" 

"I  never  felt  better  in  my  life!" 
Maudie  said  and  she  kissed  Davy 
thoroughly  to  prove  it. 
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RAY  BOLGER,  CONSTANCE  MOORE,  BENAY 
VENUTA  and  RONALD  GRAHAM— four  bright 
stars  in  "By  Jupiter"  playing  at  the  Shubert 
Theatre  in  New  York  City. 

•      •      •      • 

Here  you  are,  folks  ;  :  :  a  couple 
of  the  biggest  hits  ever.  "By 
Jupiter"  for  grand  entertainment 


—and  Pepsi-Cola  for  grand  drink' 
ing.  Pepsi-Cola's  got  everything. 
Grand  taste,  grand  flavor  and 
grand  size — 12  full  ounces  to  the 
bottle.  Step  up  today  . . .  and  treat 
yourself  to  a  real  drink.  A  nickel 
gets  you  plenty,  plenty,  plenty. 


if   Pepsi-Cola  is  made  only  by  Pepsi-Cola  Company.  Long  Island  City.  N.  Y.  Bottled  locally  by  Authorized  Bottlers  from  coast  to  coast.    * 
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Ihe  movie  col- 
ony has  had  an 
unusual  opportuni- 
ty to  see  and  ap- 
preciate how  line  a 
job  the  USO  is  do- 
ing lor  our  men  in 
the  army  and  navy 
—  through  USO 
clubhouses,  camp 
shows  and  many 
other  services  that 
make  the  lite  ol  ser- 
vice men  easier 
and  brighter. 

Because  we  know 
this  and  believe  in 
it  so  strongly,  all  ot 
us  in  Hollywood 
are  giving  every- 
thing we  can  to 
support  this  great 
undertaking. 

Won't  you  join  us? 
Whatever  you  can 
give  will  help. 


Pepper  Young's  Family 

Continued  jrom  page  41 


Send  your   contribution  to   your   local 
USO  chairman  or  to  National  Head- 
quarters, USO,  Empire  State  Building, 
New   York   City. 
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Sam  was  describing  the  Trent  home 
and  he  did  it  so  vividly  that  Mrs. 
Young  could  almost  see  the  driveway 
that  seemed  to  wind  for  miles  through 
landscaped  gardens  and  rolling  lawns 
up  to  a  mansion  so  huge  it  could  easily 
have  been  a  hotel. 

"A  beautiful  place,"  Sam  said,  "but 
cold — like  a  museum — as  if  no  one 
lived  there." 

Then  he  had  met  the  Trents  and 
found  them  as  cold  and  formal  as  their 
house.  He  had  done  his  best  to  break 
through  the  ice  of  their  austerity.  He 
had  talked  about  Carter  and  how  much 
they  all  liked  him  and  how  happy 
they  were  about  the  engagement. 
Then,  just  as  he  was  beginning  to 
feel  at  ease,  Mr.  Trent  had  stopped 
him. 

"Come  on,  Mr.  Young,"  Mr.  Trent 
had  said  abruptly,  "Let's  cut  out  the 
fancy  dressing.  How  much  do  you 
want?" 

"For  a  minute,"  Sam  explained, 
"I  didn't  know  what  he  was  talking 
about.  Then  I  understood.  And  I  got 
mad.  I  don't  mean  I  just  lost  my 
temper.  I  got  boiling  mad.  And  I 
did  the  only  thing  you  can  do  with 
such  people.  I  hit  him,  good  and  hard, 
right  on  the  chin!" 

Peggy  gasped  and  Pepper  said  ex- 
ultantly, "Good!" 

"I  know  it's  hard  to  listen  to  advice, 
now,  Pegs,"  Sam  said.  "But  believe 
me,  it's  much  better  this  way.  You 
could  never  live  their  kind  of  life. 
You'd  be  smothered— lost  and  miser- 
able. And  no  matter  how  much  you 
loved  Carter  in  the  beginning — no 
matter  how  much  he  loved  you — that 
would  be  killed,  too,  in  that  atmos- 
phere.    You  couldn't  stop  it." 

"I  know,"  Peggy  said  calmly,  re- 
signedly. "I  guess  I've  known  all  the 
time  that  it  couldn't  ever  be  the  way 
I  wanted  it.  I — I  told  Mr.  Trent's 
lawyer  I'd  never  marry  Carter,  now." 

"Lawyer?"  Sam  Young  asked,  flush- 
ing with  anger. 

They  had  to  tell  him  everything  that 
had  happened  since  he  went  away. 
And  the  more  they  talked,  the  more 
convinced  Sam  Young  was  that  he 
had  done  the  right  thing. 

SOMEHOW  they  all  managed  to 
drift  back  into  their  usual  routine, 
except  Peggy,  who  didn't  go  to  school 
that  day.  She  busied  herself  about  the 
house,  staying  close  to  her  mother,  as 
though  she  found  strength  in  that. 

It  was  almost  four  in  the  afternoon, 
when  Peggy  came  running  into  the 
kitchen,  her  face  very  pale. 

"Mother!  It's  Carter.  He  just  drove 
up.    I  don't  want  to  see  him.    I  can't!" 

"You'll  have  to  tell  him,  dear,"  Mrs. 
Young  said. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  Peggy  cried. 
The  doorbell  rang.  "I'll  see  him — 
sometime — later.  But  not  now,  not 
yet.  Mother,  I'm  afraid.  I've  got  to 
get  used  to  the  idea  that  we  can't  get 
married.  I — I'm  afraid  he'll  talk  me 
out  of  it.  I'm  afraid  he'll  ask  me  if 
I  love  him  and — and — I  couldn't  lie  to 
him.  Please!"  And  she  escaped 
through  the  back  door  and  ran  into 
the   garden. 

So  it  was  left  to  Mrs.  Young  to  talk 
to  Carter.  She  found  it  extraordi- 
narily difficult  to  do,  too.  It  was  hard 
to  tell  the  boy  what  his  parents  had 
done.  It  was  even  harder  to  see  the 
pain  in  his  face. 


"I  hope  Peggy  doesn't  think  I  had 
anything  to  do  with  this,"  Carter  said. 

"No,"  Mrs.  Young  said.  "But  it's 
done,  Carter,  and  I'm  afraid  it's  started 
Peggy  thinking.  And  it's  started  Mr. 
Young  and  myself  thinking,  too.  Car- 
ter— maybe  your  family  is  right. 
You've  got  certain  responsibilities  and 
I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  Peggy  could 
face  them  with  you.  Mr.  Young  and 
I  are  afraid  of  what  might  happen  to 
your  marriage,  if — well,  if  Peggy 
found  it  too  hard  to  adjust  herself 
to  your  way  of  life — " 

"But  I  don't  want  to  live  like  that, 
Mrs.  Young,"  Carter  said.  "I  hate  it. 
I've  hated  it  all  my  life." 

"That's  the  way  you  feel,  now,"  Mrs. 
Young  said.  "But  if  you  were  to  give 
it  up,  the  day  might  come  when  you'd 
regret  it.  You'd  begin  to  look  at  Peggy 
differently.  You'd  begin  to  see  her 
as  the  person  who  cost  you  your  for- 
tune, everything.  What  would  happen 
to  your  love  then?" 

"That  would  never  happen,"  Carter 
said,  so  surely  that  Mrs.  Young's  heart 
ached  for  him. 

She  couldn't  help  thinking  how  very 
much  he  was  just  the  kind  of  boy  she 
had  always  hoped  Peggy  would  marry 
someday,  but  realities  had  to  be 
faced. 

"Carter,"  she  said.  "I  know  how 
you  feel.  "You're  hurt  and  upset.  So 
is  Peggy.  I  don't  think  either  of  you 
is  in  any  condition  to  think  clearly,  or 
make  decisions,  now.  Give  yourselves 
a  little  time,  please." 

"But  there  isn't  any  time,"  Carter 
said  a  bit  frantically.  "My  regiment 
in  the  army's  going  away  on  maneu- 
vers. We  may  be  gone  for  months. 
I've  got  to  tell  Peggy  I  love  her  and 
that  none  of  this  matters  and  that  I'll 
never  give  her  up!  I  can't  just  go 
away  like  this.    Don't  you  see?" 

"Yes,  I  see,"  Mrs.  Young  said.  "But 
■ — I'm  afraid  Peggy  won't  see  you.  She 
ran  out  of  the  house,  just  now,  when 
she  saw  you  coming.  Please  try  to 
understand,  Carter.  She's  afraid  of 
everything,  you,  herself.  She  can't 
figure  things  out,  now.  And  I'm  not 
sure  you  can,  either.  I'll  tell  her 
what  you  said.  But  I  want  you 
to  think  it  all  over,  too — and  be 
very  careful  that  you  know  what 
you're  doing,  before  you  take  any 
step." 

Carter  looked  at  her  for  a  long  time 
in  silence.  "All  right,"  he  said  finally. 
"I'll  give  Peggy  a  chance  to  get  over 
it.  But  nothing's  going  to  change  my 
mind.    I — I  can  write  to  her,  can't  I?" 

Mrs.  Young  nodded.  Carter  left 
then,  although  he  sat  in  his  car  for  a 
long  time  before  he  drove  away. 

Mrs.  Young  had  counted  on  time 
to  help  Peggy.  But  she  realized  very 
soon,  that  Peggy  was  not  arriving  at 
any  clarity,  at  all.  Peggy  would  seem 
fine,  for  awhile.  She  would  be  calm 
and  natural.  She  would  even  talk 
sensibly  about  Carter.  She  would  seem 
to  have  made  up  her  mind  that  she 
could  never  marry  him,  because  she 
loved  him  too  much  to  take  a  chance 
on  causing  trouble  with  his  family.  It 
all  sounded  very  practical. 

Then  Peggy  would  get  a  letter  from 
Carter  and  all  her  fine  resolves,  all 
her  seemingly  clear  thinking,  would 
vanish  into  the  air.  For  hours,  for  days 
sometimes,  Peggy  would  wander  about 
the  house,  her  eyes  on  some  faraway 
dream. 
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As  if  this  weren't  enough,  Mrs. 
Young  had  to  watch  Sam  going  to 
pieces  again,  losing  the  strength  and 
self  confidence  he  had  regained  in 
Chicago,  having  it  torn  from  him 
slowly,  steadily,  by  the  daily  accumu- 
lation of  little  defeats,  disappoint- 
ments,  failures. 

The  weeks  dragged  by,  Mrs.  Young 
had  counted  so  much  on  Sam's  recov- 
ery. She  had  hoped  so  much  that  he 
would  get  back  on  his  feet  and  make 
some  sales.  She  had  been  waiting  for 
him  to  do  that,  so  she  could  tell  him 
the  secret  she  had  been  keeping  so 
fearfully — that  Mr.  Walters,  the  real 
estate  agent,  was  going  to  be  forced 
to  sell  their  house  unless  they  could 
make  a  down  payment  toward  buying 
it  themselves. 

But  there  were  no  sales.  Every  day 
Sam  found  it  harder  to  face  the  world. 
Every  day  he  started  out  later  and 
with  less  hope.  Every  day  he  seemed 
to  expect  and  accept  defeat  a  little 
more.  She  couldn't  bring  herself  to 
tell  him  about  Mr.  Walter's  visit  and 
what  he  had  said  about  having  to  sell 
the  house  to  someone  else. 

Summer  came  and  to  Mrs.  Young 
that  whole  time  seemed  like  a  slow, 
steady  period  of  deterioration,  as 
though  the  persistent  heat,  the  con- 
stant, beating  sunlight,  the  breathless, 
heavy  nights,  were  having  the  same 
effect  on  the  spirits  of  her  family,  as 
on  her  lovely  garden — burning  them 
dry  and  brittle. 

And  she  wondered  how  long  they 
could  go  on  this  way,  without  some 
eruption,  some  breaking  out. 

Then,  on  a  hot,  oppressive  evening 
in  August,  Mr.  Walters  arrived  with 
a  young  couple  who  wanted  to  see 
the  house. 

Mrs.  Young  had  answered  the  door 
and  Mr.  Walters  had  announced  his 
purpose  in  a  loud  voice,  before  she 
had  recovered  sufficiently  to  ask  him 
to  come  another  time.  Sam  heard 
him  and  came  to  the  door  of  the  living 
room.  He  just  stood  there  while  Mrs. 
Young  suggested  that  Mr.  Walters 
show  his  prospective  buyers  the  top 
of  the  house  first. 

When  the  three  people  had  gone 
upstairs,  Mrs.  Young  drew  Sam  into 
the  living  room.  It  wasn't  easy  to  tell 
him.  It  wasn't  easy  to  tell  any  of 
them  that  she  had  known  for  months 
that  they  might  have  the  house  sold 
out  from  under  them  at  any  moment. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  right 
away?"  Sam  asked. 

"I — I  didn't  want  to  worry  you," 
Mrs.  Young  explained  feebly.  "I — I 
hoped  you'd  make  a  sale  and  we 
could  put  down  a  first  payment  toward 
buying  back  the  house.  That's  all 
Mr.  Walters  wants — to  know  how 
much  money  he  can  count  on." 

"Huh!"  Sam  said  bitterly.  "He's  got 
a  fine  chance  of  getting  any  money 
from  us!"  Without  another  word,  he 
turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  out  of 
the  house. 

"They  can't  sell  our  house!"  Pepper 
said. 

"I'm  afraid  they  can,"  Mrs.  Young 
said.  "It  could  have  been  sold  any 
time  in  the  past  two  years." 

"But  it's  our  house,"  Peggy  said. 
"We've  never   lived   anywhere   else." 

Mrs.  Young  felt  very  close  to  tears. 
If  anything,  the  house  meant  more  to 
her  than  to  any  of  the  rest  of  them. 
She  felt  almost  as  if  she  had  built  it, 
she  had  worked  so  hard  to  make  it  a 
special  place. 

"Well,"  Pepper  said,  "we  can  keep 
them  from  buying  it." 
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FOR  lovely  protection  of  your  hands' 
youth-like  smoothness — for  help  in 
preventing  degrading  rough,  chapped  hands 
— use  Jergens  Lotion  regularly.  It's  easy! 
Jergens  Lotion  leaves  no  sticky  feeling. 

You  give  your  hands  practically  profes- 
sional care  with  Jergens !  Two  of  its  secret 
ingredients  are  the  very  ones  many  doctors 
use  for  helping  harsh  skin  become  heaven- 
ly soft.  Take  Hollywood's  way  to  darling 
hands — use  Jergens  Lotion! 


So'nja  Heme's  Charming  Hands 

7  times  as  many  of  the  Stars  in  Hollywood 
use  Jergens  as  any  other  lotion!  Smooth 
Jergens  on  your  elbows,  too! 


FOR  SOFT,  ADORABLE  HANDS 
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FREE!    PURSE-SIZE     BOTTLE 

(Paste  on  penny  postcard,  if  you  wish) 
The  Andrew  Jergens  Company,  Box  3539,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
(In  Canada:  Perth,  Ontario) 

I  want  to  try  the  favorite  hand  care  of  the  Stars.  Please  send  me 
a  free  bottle  of  Jergens  Lotion. 

Name— ■ 


Street- 
City— 


State- 
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Child's  Dress 
Passes  Linit 
Laundry  Test 

Washed,  Linit-Starched,  and 

Ironed  113  Times;  Looks 

Perky  and  New 

The  child  who  wears  LiNiT-starched 
clothes  looks  smart  and  well-groomed. 
Her  clothes  stay  clean  looking  longer. 
They're  easier  for  Mother  to  iron.  AND 
they're  easier  on  Mother's  clothes 
budget.  For  L"lNlT-starched  fabrics  wear 
and  wear,  linit  penetrates  the  fabric, 
covers  tiny  fibres  with  protective  coating. 

Free!  The  helpful  "linit  LAUNDRY 
chart".  Write  Corn  Products  Sales 
Company,  17  Battery  Place,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  LC-10. 

ALL  GROCERS   SELL   LINIT 


PENETRATES  the  FABRIC 
PROTECTS  the  FIBRES 


"How?"  Peggy  asked  eagerly. 

"By  telling  them  how  awful  it  is 
in  winter — the  roof  leaks  and  the 
heating  system  doesn't  work  and — " 

"Pepper!"  Mrs.  Young  said  sharply. 
"You'll  do  no  such  dishonest  thing!" 

"Well,  it  was  worth  a  try,"  Pepper 
said.  And  they  all  fell  into  a  morose 
silence,  until  Mr.  Walters  and  his 
prospects  left. 

Mrs.  Young  didn't  know  what  she 
would  have  done,  if  Curt  Bradley 
hadn't  phoned  from  Chicago  that  eve- 
ning. It  took  something  as  startling 
as  his  unexpected  announcement  that 
he  was  coming  to  visit  them  that 
weekend — and  bringing  a  friend  with 
him,  a  Miss  Nancy  Wayne,  to  pull 
them  out  of  the  depths  into  which 
they  had  sunk. 

Even  Sam,  when  he  finally  came 
back,  looking  haggard  and  beaten, 
reacted  almost  normally  to  the  news. 
He  knew  Nancy  Wayne.  She  was 
the  secretary  of  the  president  of  the 
firm  for  which  Curt  was  working.  In 
fact,  she  had  helped  Curt  to  get  his 
job. 

That  night,  when  they  were  alone 
in  their  room,  Sam  reached  over  in 
the  darkness  and  took  Mrs.  Young's 
hand.  "Mary,"  he  said  hesitantly, 
"I've  been  a  lot  of  trouble,  haven't  I?" 

"No,  dear,"  Mrs.  Young  whispered. 

"I'm  sorry,  Mary,"  he  said.  He  was 
quiet  for  a  few  seconds.  "Mary,  we 
mustn't  let  Curt  know  we're — we're 
in  difficulties.  I  don't  want  to  spoil 
his  happiness." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Sam? 

"Well,  now,"  Sam  said  and  there 
was  just  a  hint  of  a  smile  in  his  voice, 
"why  do  you  think  he's  bringing  Miss 
Wayne  down  here  to  meet  us— and 
Biff?" 

TWO  days  later,  when  Curt  and 
Nancy  Wayne  arrived,  Mrs.  Young 
needed  only  one  look  at  Curt's  proud, 
flushed  face  to  see  that  Sam  had 
been  right.  Even  Curt  seemed  to 
sense  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him 
to  announce  that  he  and  Nancy  were 
going  to  get  married. 

"When?''  Sam  asked,  clapping  Curt 
on  the  back. 

"This  weekend,"  Curt  blustered, 
suddenly  looking  years  younger. 
"That's  why  we  came  to  Elmwood. 

In  the  flurry  of  congratulations,  the 
milling  excitement,  the  shouted  ideas 
and  plans,  the  confusion,  trouble  lost 
itself  for  awhile.  Somehow,  Mrs. 
Young  was  never  quite  sure  how, 
it  was  settled  that  Curt  and  Nancy 
were  to  be  married  right  there  in 
the  Young  living  room. 

By  some  miracle,  everything  was 
made  ready  by  Sunday  afternoon. 
The  living  room  was  a  profusion  of 
sweet  smelling  flowers  and  the  happi- 
ness of  Curt  and  Nancy  was  so  con- 
tagious that  everyone  was  in  high 
spirits. 

At  least,  everyone  seemed  to  be  in 
high  spirits.  Ever  since  the  prepa- 
rations had  begun,  Peggy  had  held 
her  feelings  in  check  heroically.  Every 
time  her  own  shattered  dreams  forced 
themselves  into  her  mind,  she  pushed 
them  aside  resolutely  and  found  some- 
thing to  keep  her  from  thinking. 

Now,  there  was  nothing  more  to 
do.  Peggy  stood  at  one  side  of  the 
living  room,  her  eyes  only  vaguely 
aware  of  Curt  and  Nancy  standing 
before  the  minister. 

She  was  thinking  of  another  wed- 
ding— the  one  that  would  never  take 
place.  She  and  Carter  would  never 
stand  like  that  and  hear  those  words 


and  respond  to  them.     Never! 

Suddenly,  Peggy  felt  she  couldn't 
stand  it  another  minute.  She  couldn't 
stand  there  and  watch  Curt  and  Nancy 
Bradley  and  their  happiness.  She 
couldn't  bear  the  thought  that  others 
could  be  so  happy,  when  her  happiness 
was  all  over — over — over  before  it 
had  even  begun. 

Her  eyes  blinded  by  suddenly  well- 
ing tears,  Peggy  stole  quietly  out  of 
the  room.  Once  outside,  she  ran, 
stumbling  through  the  garden  to  the 
grape  arbor,  where  she  could  hide 
from  everyone.  She  had  thought  it 
was  all  over,  that  she  had  stopped 
missing  Carter,  that  she  had  got  used 
to  the  idea  that  they  would  never  be 
married.  Now,  she  realized  she  would 
never  get  used  to  that.  She  would 
never   stop    loving   Carter. 

Helplessly,  she  sobbed  into  her 
hands.  "Oh,  Carter,  Carter.  What 
will  I  do?     What  will  I  do?" 

"Stop  crying,  darling." 

For  a  moment,  Peggy  thought  she 
had  gone  crazy.  But  when  a  big, 
clean,  white  handkerchief  was  thrust 
toward  her  face  and  the  tears  were 
wiped  away  gently,  but  firmly,  and 
she  could  see  again,  she  knew  she  was 
not  crazy.  She  was  just  coming  alive 
again.  It  was  Carter.  Carter  as  she 
had  last  seen  him,  smiling,  in  his  uni- 
form, his  face  tan  and  his  dark  eyes 
only  for  her. 

He  grinned  in  the  way  she  had  al- 
ways loved  so  much.  The  next  mo- 
ment, he  had  her  in  his  arms  and 
Peggy  forgot  everything  but  that  he 
was  there. 

Finally,  she  caught  her  breath  and 
pulled  away  from  him.  She  shook 
her  head  and  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes 
again.  "We — we  mustn't.  I — I  said 
I'd  never  marry  you — I — " 

Carter  drew  her  over  to  a  garden 
bench  and  made  her  sit  down.  He  sat 
beside  her  and  held  both  her  hands, 
forcing  her  to  look  at  him,  to  listen. 

"That's  all  over,"  he  said.  "I  saw 
my  father  and  mother.  They  under- 
stand now — and  they're  sorry. 

"They  know  how  much  I  love  you. 
They  know  all  about  you,  now. 
They're  ashamed  and  they  want  to 
make  it  up  to  you.  They  want  you 
to  come  to  Chicago  and  spend  next 
week-end  with  them." 

"But — but  my  father,"  Peggy  whis- 
pered, "hit  your  father — " 

Carter  grinned.  "Maybe  that  helped 
my  father  change  his  mind.  Anyway, 
that's  all  forgotten.  And  I've  made 
all  the  arrangements.  I've  got  plane 
reservations  for  next  Friday  after- 
noon and  a  week-end  pass  and — and 
— I  love  you.  Peggy,  I  love  you 
terribly." 

He  pulled  her  close  again  and  Peggy 
clung  to  him..  It's  all  right,  she 
thought.  Everything  is  all  right. 
Carter's  here.  I'm  holding  him.  He 
loves  me.  He's  mine.  And  I  love  him 
and  nothing  else  matters. 

And  then,  far  back  in  her  mind,  she 
was  hearing  her  father's  voice  saying 
it  would  never  work  out  and  a  little 
shudder  passed  through  her. 
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The  passion  and  impatience  of  youth 
are  almost  enough  to  make  Peggy 
forget  all  the  objections  that  have  al- 
ready been  raised  to  her  love  for 
Carter — almost,  but  not  quite.  Per- 
haps this  invitation  to  Chicago  is  not 
quite  the  gesture  of  surrender  on  the 
part  of  the  elder  Trents  that  it  seems. 
Be  sure  to  read  the  final  instalment 
of  Pepper  Young's  Family  in  next 
month's  Radio  Mirror. 
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OVERHEARD 

From  radio's  treasure-chest  a  constant  listener  selects  these  words  of  wisdom  and  entertainment 


HOW  YOU  CAN  HELP 

I  asked  my  listeners,  "What  are  you 
personally  doing  to  help  win  the 
war?"  Anwers  flooded  in.  Many  of 
the  letters  are  from  women.  Listen 
to  what  they  say: 

"I've  got  women  from  all  over  our 
State  salvaging  wool  from  wrecked 
automobiles.  Before  we  started  to 
work,  that  wool  was  being  burned  out 
with  acetylene  torches  just  in  the  race 
to  get  in  the  steel  scrap." 

"We  had  no  blankets  for  our  local 
casualty  station,  so  we  got  the  idea  of 
cutting  up  old  woolen  coats  and 
dresses,  exchanging  colors,  and  mak- 
ing wool  blankets  out  of  those 
squares." 

"We're  cooperating  in  our  com- 
munity with  butchers,  saving  goose 
and  duck  feathers,  because  we  can 
make  warm  comforters  out  of  them." 

Another:  "I  do  all  my  housework 
in  the  morning  and  spend  the  after- 
noon selling  war  stamps  from  house 
to  house.  Otherwise,  I'd  probably  be 
sitting  home  getting  fat." 

"I  found  too  many  knickknacks 
when  I  cleaned  house  this  spring,  so 
I  set  up  a  victory  exchange  in  part  of 
my  living  room.  The  neighborhood 
women  came  in,  gave  me  the  articles 


they  didn't  want,  and  when  they  were 
sold  they  got  the  money  back  in 
stamps." — Helen  Hiet!  on  Town  Meel 
ing  of  the  Air,  on  the  Blue  Network. 

CONFUCIUS  SAY: 

The  Chinese  have  a  proverb:  "It  is 
better  to  be  rare  jade — and  broken — 
than  be  common  tile — and  whole." — 
Claire  Boothe,  speaking  at  a  banquet 
for  United  China  Relief,  broadcast 
over  CBS. 

ARTIE  SHAW'S  NEW  HOBBY 

It  was  a  Thursday  night  when  I 
finished  playing  my  final  number  on 
the  stage  of  a  Detroit  theater.  I  said 
goodbye  to  my  gang  and  Friday 
morning  I  was  in  dungarees  aboard 
a  Navy  ship.  From  that  time,  music 
became  my  hobby.  My  profession  is 
trying  to  learn  to  be  one  of  Uncle 
Sam's  good  sailors. — Artie  Shaw,  for- 
mer bandleader,  on  CBS'  Hobby 
Lobby. 

TWO  OPPORTUNITIES 

Every  American  citizen  must  un- 
derstand clearly  the  one  most  impor- 
tant   fact    about    the    situation    our 


country  now  faces.  That  fact  is  that 
this  year  of  l!J42  is  th(  mosl  critical 
year  in  American  history  and  tomor- 
row is  the  most  ci  itical  day  in  the 
year.      I    say    tomorn  we 

have  not  one  instanl  to  lose.  Our 
golden  opportunity  already  lias 
slipped  by;  our  silver  opportunity  is 
before  us. — Donald  Nelson,  Chairman 
of  the  War  Production  Board,  on  ] 
March  of  Time,  over  the  NBC  Net- 
work. 

A  NEW  KIND  OF  EDUCATION 

Education  in  this  country  has  been 
largely  devoted  to  an  effort  to  teach 
people  how  to  earn  a  living.  Now  it 
seems  likely  to  be  diverted  to  teaching 
people  the  mechanics  of  industrial 
production  and  the  mechanics  of  mili- 
tary operations.  Such  training  is 
necessary.  But  it  is  training  which 
must  be  added  to  or  superimposed 
upon  that  basic  liberal  education 
which  fits  men  for  freedom.  This 
liberal  education  is  training  in  read- 
ing, writing,  figuring,  understanding, 
and  judging.  It  is  the  education  which 
the  free  citizen  of  a  free  community 
must  have  in  war  as  in  peace. — Robert 
M.  Hutchins,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  on  NBC. 


If  you  like  Rachel, 

you'll  LOVE  this  New  Rachel! 
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Fragile  and  Creamy  as  exquisite  bridal 
lace  . . .  Pond's  new  Dreamflower  "Rachel" 
powder  is  deftly  keyed  to  your  most 
exotic  skin  tones — the  rich,  luscious  ivory 
tones.  As  you  smooth  it  on,  you'll  see 
Dreamflower  "Rachel"  lend  your  skin  a 
look  of  mysterious  new  beauty — delicate 
.  .  .  creamy-clear  .  .  .  tender  .  .  . 

New  Dreamflower  Smoothness  gives 

your  face  a  dreamy  "misty-soft"  appeal — 

"Pond's  Dreamflower  Rachel  is 
the  loveliest,  creamiest  rachel  I've '  J-' 
ever  tried!   It  makes  my  skin  look    j 
Q  different,  somehow — richer  in 
tone,  more  dramatic — even  softer!" 
MRS.  ANTHONY  J.  DREXEL,  III 

Ponds   LI  PS-stays  on  longer* 

5  gorgeous  Stagline  Shades.  Wear 
Pond's  "Lips"  with  new  matching 
Pond's  "Cheeks"  (compact  rouge). 


Enchanting  New 
Dreamflower  Box 

— big  dressing  table 
size — only  l()c!  Two 
smaller  sizes,  also.  0 
shades — each  lovely! 


reamflower  Powder  Shades 

POND'S,  Dept.  8RM-PK,  Clinton,  Conn. 

I'd  like  to  try  all  of  Pond's  glamorous  new  Dreamflower  Powder 
shades  including  "Rachel."  Will  you  please  send  me  FREE  S  Win  1  S 

of  all  6  Dreanillouer  Shades  right  away? 


My  i 


My  address.. 


(Thia  offer  an...!  in  I    - 


La  ii  a 
Elopes! 


The  gorgeous  girl  who  brightens  this 
page  is  Lana  Turner.  She's  the  one  who 
was  "discovered"  right  in  her  native  Hol- 
lywood while  sipping  a  soda.  She  made 
sweaters  famous  and  her  bosses  call  her 
"Hollywood's    Beautiful    Headache". 

Today  she  is  Mrs.  Stephen  Crane.  Out 
of  the  blue  she  surprised  fans,  friends 
and  reporters  with  an  unsuspected  elope- 


ment. But  who's  Mr.  Crane??  In  "Lana's 
Madcap  Marriage"  in  the  October  Photo- 
play-Movie Mirror  you  will  be  delighted 
with  the  real  story  about  Lana's  sudden 
elopement  and  the  things  you  want  to 
know  about  her  new  husband  including 
a  recent  photo  by  Hyman  Fink.  Get 
your   copy   today. 


The  beautiful  Color  Section 
of  the  October  issue  has  eight 
exquisite  portraits  in  natural 
colors    of 

Ida  Lupino 

Donna  Reed 

Maureen  O'Hara 

Mary  Martin 

Geraldine  Fitzgerald 

George  Sanders 

John  Garfield 

LANA  TURNER 

Each  a  looked  for  addition 
to   any   collection. 


INSIDE  STUFF S  Beneath  the  lovely  Deanna  Durbin  cover  are  specially 
selected  features  for  your  entertainment  .  .  .  The  thrilling  story  of  the  romance 
and  marriage  of  Cary  Grant  and  Barbara  Hittton  •  John  Payne's  Life  Story  •  a 
complete  dramatization  of  "The  Hard  Way" — that  new  picture  soon  to  be 
released  •  something  about  Errol  Flynn  •  Their  First  Dates  (what  the  stars  did 
on  their  firsts)  and  loads  of  grand  candid  shots,  spicy  tidbits  direct  from  the 
land  of  the  movies — all  in  the  aristocrat  of  motion  picture  magazines.  Get 
your  copy  today! 


PHOTOPLAY-MOVIE  MIRROR 


October    Issue 
Out    Now! 


Dearest  Stranger 

Continued  from  page  13 


You  can't  live  on  dreams  though, 
and  after  we  married  Bill  got  a  job 
as  bookkeeper  in  an  insurance  firm. 
For  a  while  his  plan  was  to  study- 
singing  after  hours.  But  then  he  gave 
that  up  too  and  one  day  solemnly  as- 
sured me  he'd  put  aside  his  earlier 
ideas.  All  he  wanted  now  was  to 
make  a  success  in   business. 

I  tried  to  tell  him  it  was  a  mistake 
but  that  caused  arguments  and  finally 
I  pretended  to  agree.  I  wanted  him 
to  know  that  whatever  he  was  doing, 
I  was  with  him. 

Then  the  baby  came.  William  Tyn- 
dale,  Jr.,  we  called  him,  and  nick- 
named him  Lucky.  Bill  got  a  small 
raise  and  stuck  closer  than  ever  to  his 
work  and  never  mentioned  music. 

Things  seem  so  clear  sometimes — 
looking  back.  I  should  have  known 
he  couldn't  forget  music,  that  he  was 
only  putting  on  a  grand  pretense.  I 
should  have  realized  that  we  were 
living  a  lie.  But  I  didn't — and  I  didn't 
even  guess  what  was  in  his  mind 
until  Olga  came  into  the  picture. 

We  met  Olga  Sears  at  a  dinner 
party.  Tall  and  dark-haired,  with 
that  air  of  sophisticated  worldly- 
wisdom  some  women  like  to  wear. 
Bill  had  a  few  cocktails  and  grew 
talkative  and  sang  a  number  of  songs 
and  Olga  Sears  began  to  rave  about 
his  voice  and  what  a  future  he  had. 
Naturally,   he   was   flattered. 

Perhaps,  had  I  been  wiser,  I  would 
have  known  then  what  was  to  come 
— what  was  to  happen  to  us  and  to 
our  love.  The  truth  was,  I  had  no 
idea  what  it  was  to  mean. 

Olga's  husband,  George,  was  a 
banker.  I  knew  they  had  money  and 
Olga  had  some  scheme  of  starting  an 
opera  company  in  the  city,  with  Bill 
singing  leading  roles.  Of  course,  she 
couldn't  finance  it  single-handed  but 
she  was  sure  others  would  be  inter- 
ested. Bill  told  me  this  was  his  great 
opportunity. 

I  tried  to  understand,  even  though 
it  was  difficult.  Bill  and  Olga  were 
together  practically  every  evening. 
And  a  change  began  to  come  over 
him.  He  grew  angry  at  little  things, 
became  brusque  and  abrupt,  even 
with  Lucky.  Quarrels  and  disputes 
became  frequent  in  our  home. 

SOMETIMES,  Olga  came  to  see  us 
^  and  she  would  talk  to  me  about 
Bill's  future.  She  was  tall  and  always 
smartly  dressed.  She  and  I  were  as 
different  as  night  and  day.  I  have  light 
hair  and  my  eyes  are  blue-gray  and 
I'm  not  nearly  as  tall  as  she.  She  al- 
ways seemed  to  be  playing  the  role  of 
the  grand  lady,  yet  I  always  felt 
stronger  than  she,  because  I  knew  or 
thought  I  knew,  that  I  had  Bill's  love. 

"If  only  Bill  could  be  free  of  finan- 
cial worries,  my  dear,"  Olga  would 
say  to  me.  "If  only  he  could  devote 
himself  utterly  to  his  music — nothing 
could  stop  him." 

She  would  smile  ever  so  slightly. 
Oh,  she  didn't  say  it,  but  what  she 
meant  was — if  only  he  could  be  rid  of 
you  and  that  boy. 

But  that  night  of  our  anniversary 
was  more  important  than  the  others. 
I'd  been  counting  on  it.  At  least  for 
this  while  we'd  be  together,  only  the 
two  of  us,  the  way  it  used  to  be.  And 
then  had  come  Bill's  call  from  the 
office  in  the  afternoon.     Olga  and  he 
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had  an  appointment  with  a  producer 
and  it  was  so  important,  he  knew  I'd 
forgive  him. 

"But  naturally,  I  forgive  you,  Bill." 
I  really  tried  to  mean  it.  "We— we'll 
have  the  party  later." 

Later.  As  I  stood  there  by  the  win- 
dow, I  kept  telling  myself  it  was  only 
business,  that  the  dark  haired  Olga 
was  nothing  to  him,  really,  that  he 
was  the  same  Bill  I'd  always  known 
and  loved,  that  I  had  no  reason  to  be 
jealous  and  hurt. 

TT  was  a  little  after  nine  when 
x  George  Sears,  Olga's  husband,  came 
to  the  apartment.  I  knew,  almost 
from  the  first  moment  I  saw  him  at 
the  door,  that  something  was  wrong. 
It  was  a  kind  of  premonition,  some- 
thing in  the  hard  lines  of  his  face, 
the  cold,  steel-gray  eyes,  that  seemed 
to  warn  me 

"Mrs.  Tyndale — may  I  come  in?" 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  grave 
tone.  I  followed  him  into  the  draw- 
ing room.  For  a  moment  he  sat  nerv- 
ously on  the  sofa,  running  long  fingers 
through    his    graying    hair. 

"I  don't  quite  know  how  to  begin," 
he  said.    "I — " 

"Come,  Mr.  Sears,"  I  said.  "What- 
ever it  is,  it  can't  be  that  bad." 

"It's  about — about  Olga  and  Bill," 
he  said  finally. 

"Olga  and  Bill?"  I  heard  myself 
echo  the  words,  wondering  what  he 
might  be  about  to  say,  wondering  if 
some  of  those  unspoken  fears  I'd  tried 
to  hide,  even  from  myself,  might  be 
coming  true. 

"I've  had  them  followed,  Mrs.  Tyn- 
dale." He  spoke  slowly,  with  a  strange 
finality. 

For  a  moment,  I  didn't  answer. 
Then  I  said,  "Mr.  Sears,  why  have 
you  come  here?  Are  you  trying  to 
tell  me  that — that  there's  anything 
wrong  between  my  husband  and  your 
wife?     Because  if  you  are — " 

He  looked  at  me  then  and  I  saw 
pain  in  his  eyes.  "Believe  me,  Mrs. 
Tyndale.  This  is  harder  for  me  to  do 
than  you  can  realize.  But  those  busi- 
ness meetings  of  theirs — none  of  that 
was  true.  They've  been — been  having 
an  affair,  Mrs.  Tyndale." 

"That's  a  lie!"  I  could  feel  my 
cheeks  blazing.     "I  won't  believe  it." 

He  was  standing  then.  He  said,  with 
a  quietness  that  only  made  his  words 
more  terrible,  "I  know  my  wife.  This 
kind  of  thing  has  happened  before. 
I've  made  the  mistake  of  saying  noth- 
ing, letting  it  burn  itself  out.  This 
time  I'm  not  going  to  do  that." 

I  made  a  desperate  effort  to  hold 
fast  to  sanity,  to  the  secure  life  with 
Bill  that  seemed  to  be  slipping  away. 
"And  I  know  my  husband,  Mr.  Sears/' 
I  said.      "He  wouldn't   .   .   ." 

"You  think,  don't  you,  that  they're 
having  a  business  meeting  tonight, 
with  a  producer?" 

"I  don't  think — I'm  sure." 

"Well,  they  aren't  having  any  con- 
ference. They're  having  a  good  time — 
alone  together — in  a  night  club  down- 
town. A  party.  If  you  think  I'm  lying 
— well,  come  with  me.  I  can  take  you 
to   them." 

I  knew  I  shouldn't  go.  I  should 
have  stayed  home,  should  have  waited 
for  Bill.  But  there  was  a  challenge 
in  his  voice.  I  kept  telling  myself: 
"He's  lying,  it  isn't  true."    But  another 
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CO  it's  happened  again,  young  lady? 
The  invitation  says  "...  a  week-end 
with  us  in  the  country."  And  all  you  can  see 
is  three  bad  days — three  days  of  functional 
periodic  pain,  of  headache,  cramps  and  dull 
inaction. 

But  don't  blame  your  friends  and  the  cal- 
endar for  not  getting  together.  Just  blame 
yourself,  for  never  trying  Midol ! 

By  its  quick  relief  of  the  needless  func- 
tional pain  of  menstruation,  Midol  redeems 
"lost  days"  for  active,  comfortable  living. 
Among  many  women  interviewed,  96%  of 
those  who  reported  using  Midol  at  their  last 
menstrual  period  had  found  it  effective. 

You,  too,  should  discover  fast  and  wel- 
come comfort  in  Midol,  if  you  have  no 
organic  disorder  needing  special  medical  or 
surgical  care.  Try  it.  Put  confidence  in  it. 
Midol  contains  no  opiates.  Of  its  three 
active  ingredients,  one  relieves  headache 
and  muscular  suffering,  one  is  mildly  stim- 
ulating, and  the  third — exclusive  in  Midol 
— acts  directly  against  spasmodic  pain 
peculiar  to  the  menstrual  process. 

Look  for  Midol  tablets  on  your  drugstore 
counter,  or  just  ask  for  Midol.  Two  sizes — 
a  small  package  containing  more  than 
enough  Midol  for  a  convinc-  ^-jfiS^Tji^^ 
ing  trial,  and  a  large  package/^Ciiaran&ed by^ 
for  economical,  regular  Use.     \G|>°0'  Housekeeping 
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LIKE  A  LOT  of  other  fellows,  I  used  to  take  what  I 
thought  was  a  "he-man's"  laxative.  And,  boy,  what 
awful  punishment  I'd  take  with  it.  The  stuff  tasted 
terrible  —  and  acted  worse.  It  was  just  loo  strong! 


THEN    I    SWITCHED  to 

another  brand.  It  tasted 
pretty  bad,  too.  But  I 
wouldn't  have  minded 
thai  so  much  if  it  had 
done  me  any  good. 
Trouble  was  I  didn't 
get  the  proper  relief. 
It    was    just    too    mildt 


FINALLY,  A  FRIEND  suggested  Ex-Lax  !..  ."It's  so 
easy  to  take,"  he  said.  "Ex-Lax  tastes  like  chocolate 
and  it  works  like  a  charm!"  .  .  .  Well,  I  tried  it 
and  I  knew  right  away  that  I'd  found  MY  laxative. 
Ex-Lax  is  not  too  strong,  not  too  mild— it's  just  right! 

Ex-Lax  is  effective,  all  right — but  effective 
in  a  gentle  way!  It  won't  upset  you;  won't 
make  you  feel  bad  afterwards.  No  wonder 
people  call  it:  , 

Naturally,  like  any  effective  medicine,  Ex-Lax 
should  be  taken  only  as  directed  on  the  label. 


EX- LAX 

10c  and  25c  at  all  drug  stores 


more 
tT)    absorbent 


SJTKOUX 

SIT-TRUE"   I    I  b  b  U  t  J) 
AT  5  &  10^ -DRUG  &  DEPT.  STORES 


voice  within  me  was  whispering  that 
it  might  so  easily  be  true,  that  Bill 
might  be  in  love  with  her. 

"I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  I 
told  him.  "I'm  going  with  you,  not 
because  I'm  afraid  but  because  I  want 
you  to  see  how  wrong  you  are." 

I  had  hired  a  high  school  girl  to 
watch  Lucky  that  evening,  thinking 
that  Bill  and  I  would  be  going  out. 
I  gave  her  a  few  words  of  instruc- 
tion and  then  we  started.  Outside, 
we  hailed  a  taxi  and  Mr.  Sears  gave 
an  address  on  the  far  side  of  town. 
It  was  a  district  of  theaters  and  gaiety, 
and  we  stopped  before  a  small  cabaret 
where  there  were  bright  lights  and 
the  sound  of  rumba  music. 

At  the  door,  Mr.  Sears  gave  the 
check  girl  his  hat  and  we  stood  a 
moment  looking  around  at  the  crowd- 
ed tables  and  then  I  saw  them  and 
a  horrible  sickening  sensation  swept 
through  me. 

They  were  at  a  table  together,  the 
two  of  them — Olga  looking  so  so- 
phisticated and  charming,  Bill  sitting 
close  beside  her.  His  face  was  flushed 
and  he  was  whispering  something  to 
her.  "A  curious  way,"  Mr.  Sears  re- 
marked acidly,  "to  conduct  a  business 
conference." 

This  was  it.  This  was  the  moment 
I  had  been  dreading,  the  moment  I 
had  never  allowed  to  creep  into  my 
thoughts  because  I  was  afraid  of  it. 
Our  anniversary  night.  The  night  I 
had  counted  on.  It  seemed  as  if 
everything  in  my  life  had  suddenly 
stopped,  lost  meaning,  reality. 

Bill  looked  up,  as  though  he  had 
felt  our  eyes  on  him.  There  was  a 
grin  on  his  lips  and  it  faded — faded 
to  anger  as  he  saw  me. 

I'd  seen  enough.  I  wanted  no  more 
of  it.  No  breaking  my  heart  in  public. 
I  was  terrified  of  what  I  might  say  or 
do.  I  turned — ran  out  of  the  restau- 
rant. I  found  a  taxi  on  the  corner. 

"Take  me  home,"  I  said.  "Quickly." 

The  driver  turned.   "Home,   lady?" 

I  gave  him  the  address.  I  leaned 
back  in  the  shadows  of  the  taxi.  Tears 
were  welling  in  my  eyes  and  sud- 
denly I  was  sobbing. 

BILL  arrived  home  shortly  after  I 
did.  He  seemed  flustered  as  he 
came  into  the  apartment,  but  there 
was  a  hard  light  in  his  dark  eyes.  He 
stood  looking  down  at  me  a  second. 
Then  he  said,  "Anne,  why  didn't  you 
wait?  What  was  the  idea  of  running 
away  like  that?" 

I  didn't  look  at  him.  "It  was  a 
business  appointment,   wasn't  it?" 

"Yes!"  He  shot  the  word  at  me,  so 
defiantly  that  some  of  my  misery  was 
changed  to  anger. 

"It  didn't  look  like  it,"  I  said. 

"Are  you  trying  to  prove  I've  been 
lying  to  you?" 

I  said,  more  pleadingly,  "This  was 
our  anniversary,  Bill.  This  was  one 
night  I'd  counted  on.    And  you—" 

"You  don't  understand,  that's  the 
trouble."  His  words  ran  on  hurriedly, 
frighteningly.  "You  can't  understand 
that  I've  found  someone  who  believes 
in  my  music,  someone  who  thinks  I 
can  be  more — more  than  a  mere  book- 
keeper." 

It  was  as  if  he  had  struck  me.  Some- 
one who  believed  in  his  music.  Some- 
one who  thought  he  was  more  than 
a  mere  bookkeeper.  I  was  remember- 
ing Olga,  the  things  she  had  told  me — 
about  how  he  was  being  held  back 
by  financial  worries  and  all  that. 

I  looked  at  him  now,  his  brown  hair 
mussed,  his  wide,  sweet  mouth  sweet 


no  longer.  Not  the  Bill  I'd  known. 
"What  you  mean,"  I  said,  "what  you 
mean  is  that — we've  held  you  back. 
Your  home   here — " 

He  turned  away,  his  back  to  me.  I 
went  on,  "She  gives  you  what  I  can't 
— belief  in  yourself  and  your  music. 
It's  so,  isn't  it?" 

"Of  course  it  isn't  so." 

But  his  tone  was  cold,  remote, 
striking  the  death  knell  of  our  love, 
our  life  together.  I  knew  that  it,  and 
not  the  words  he  spoke,  told  what  was 
in  his  heart. 

"That's  why  you've  been  running 
around  with  her,"  I  said. 

Bill  whirled,  color  rising  to  his  face. 
"I  haven't  been  running  around  with 
her — as  you  call  it.  If  you  had  any 
trust — but  you  haven't.  That's  the  real 
trouble — you  never  understood.  Never 
knew  what  my  dreams  were.  Holding 
me  back,  like  an  anchor.  How  could 
I  rise  out  of  it — " 

It  was  all  untrue.  I  knew  he  was 
speaking  in  fury.  But  I  knew  too 
that  thoughts  buried  deep  come  out 
in  moments  like  this. 

"If  that's  the  way  you  feel,  Bill,"  I 
said.     "If  it — " 

"That  is  the  way  I  feel." 

Bitterness  grew  in  our  words.  Bill 
was  at  the  door.  "I  don't  want  any 
more  of  it  tonight.  No  more  of  it. 
I've  had  enough." 

Before  I  could  answer,  he  had 
opened  the  door,  hurried  out  into  the 
night. 

I  stood  there,  dazed.  Hardly  realiz- 
ing what  had  happened.  Oh,  he'd  be 
back,  I  knew.  After  the  rage  cooled. 
Only- 
Only,  it  was  over.  It  had  to  be 
over.  There  are  moments  that  stand 
out — moments  when  one  part  of  your 
life  ends  and  something  new  begins. 
One  thought  was  running  in  my  mind: 
You  can't  stay  any  more,  Anne.  When 
Bill  comes  back,  you'll  be  gone. 

It  wasn't  the  quarrel,  you  see.  It 
was  more  than  that.  It  was  Bill  him- 
self, what  he  wanted,  what  he  be- 
lieved. We  were  holding  him  back, 
Lucky  and  I.  We  were  burdens  on 
his  dreams.  Olga  had  been  right.  And 
because  that  was  so,  because  Bill  felt 
that  way,  there  could  be  no  happiness, 
no  matter  how  much  he  loved  us.  It 
was  better  to  break  clean,  to  let  the 
wounds  heal  quickly. 

The  high  school  girl  who  was  watch- 
ing Lucky  was  still  there.  I  paid 
her,  sent  her  home.     Tonight,  Anne. 
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A      painter      named      Samuel 

Brush 
Said     "Here    is    our    job,    and 
it's  RUSH  .  .  . 
Buy    War    Bonds   so   fast 
That  Hitler  can't  last, 
And     the     Japs     will     collapse 
in  the   crush!" 
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Before  he  comes  back  to  try  to  make 
up,  to  try  to  pretend  nothing  has  hap- 
pened. Those  thoughts  were  running 
over  in  my  mind  as  I  hurriedly  threw 
a  few  things  in  a  suitcase  and  woke 
up  my  boy. 

The  taxi  took  us  to  my  parents' 
home,  and  we  put  Lucky  to  sleep.  I 
tried  to  explain  to  them  what  had 
happened.  They  were  upset,  of  course 
— but  whatever  happened,  they  said, 
they'd  stand   by  me. 

Bill  called  in  the  morning  and  I 
wouldn't  talk  to  him.  Mother  told 
him  I  wasn't  coming  back  and  asked 
him  to  send  along  my  belongings.  It 
was  difficult  hearing  her  talk  to  him, 
realizing  he  was  so  close.  But  I 
couldn't  weaken  in  my  purpose.  It 
wasn't  just  for  my  sake — it  was  for 
his  sake,   too. 

¥  T  was  so  hard  to  realize  it  was  fin- 
*  ished.  Two  people  who  had  been 
so  close,  sharing  so  much,  so  many 
memories.  The  first  time  we'd  gone  on 
a  ride  together  and  we'd  stopped  by 
the  beach  and  Bill  sang  and  I  closed 
my  eyes  and  listened  and  then  he 
kissed  me  and  I  was  so  surprised  and 
upset.  The  way  he  used  to  talk  about 
how  I  was  the  only  one  who  under- 
stood him,  the  only  one  he  cared 
about.  The  way,  that  day  Lucky  was 
born,  he  sent  me  a  corsage  of  white 
orchids — 

But  all  right,  it  was  finished  and 
I  had  to  forget  him.  Of  course,  I'd 
never  forget  him,  really.  I  knew  that. 

I  wanted  to  get  away,  away  from 
the  city,  where  I'd  be  likely  to  see 
Bill.  It  wasn't  as  difficult  as  I'd  ex- 
pected, because  a  few  days  after  that, 
I  got  a  chance  for  a  job.  A  friend  of 
my  mother's  ran  a  dress  shop  in  a 
town  on  the  other  side  of  the  state. 
If  I  wanted,  I  could  work  there.  We 
could  live  with  her  in  her  home  and 
there'd  always  be  someone  to  watch 
over  Lucky  and  we'd  be  paying  our 
own  way.    We  took  the  first  train. 

In  those  months  that  followed, 
working  and  living  in  that  town,  I 
found  perhaps  not  happiness  but  at 
least  a  kind  of  peace.  It  was  pleasant 
and  quiet.  I  never  spoke  of  Bill  but 
I  suppose  the  few  people  we  knew 
had  been  warned  by  Mrs.  Bascom,  the 
energetic,  white-haired  little  woman 
who  ran  the  shop,  not  to  ask  em- 
barrassing questions. 

Those  months  helped  to  cool  the 
pain.  I  didn't  really  forget  him,  but 
it  was  easier,  after  a  time,  to  think 
of  him  objectively. 

Sometimes  I  had  word  of  him, 
through  Mother  and  Dad.  He  had 
given  up  his  job,  and  with  the  back- 
ing of  Olga  Sears,  was  planning  a 
concert  tour.  But  after  that  there  was 
no  word  about  him. 

The  days  seemed  to  go  fast.  Six 
months — a  year — a  year  and  a  half. 
Lucky  was  six  and  going  to  school. 
With  the  light-heartedness  of  a  child 
he'd  accepted  my  vague  explanation 
that  we  weren't  going  to  live  with 
Daddy  any  more.  At  night  he  used  to 
listen  to  the  Laughing  Cowboy  pro- 
gram on  the  radio.  And  when  the 
cowboy  would  sing  some  western 
songs,  Lucky  would  try  to  sing  along 
with  him  and  I  thought  how  much 
Lucky  was  like  Bill. 

He  didn't  ask  about  his  father  much. 
He  seemed  to  understand  that  was 
something  I  didn't  want  to  talk  about. 

They  should  have  been  easy,  those 
days,  but  with  the  coming  of  war  life 
became  more  difficult.  We'd  been  un- 
able to  obtain  materials  we  needed  to 
run  the  dress  shop  and  the  business 
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"WHAT'S  THE  MATTER  WITH  ME?"  cried  Ellen  as 
she  gazed  into  her  mirror.  "Why  don't  the  boys 
ever  date  me?"  Just  then  Joan  walked  in.  Joan, 
Ellen's  best  friend,  worked  in  a  beauty  shop. 
"Nothing's  the  matter  with  you,"  Joan  said. 
"It's  your  hair!  It's  dull  and  mousy-looking.  Men 
go  for  girls  whose  hair  is  full  of  sparkle  and 
highlights.  Why  don't  you  try  Nestle  Colorinse? 
You'll  be  thrilled  at  the  difference  it  will  make 
in  your  hair."  That  very  night  Ellen  used  Col- 
orinse and  listen  to  what  she  told  Joan— 


"I  NEVER  THOUGHT  my  hair  could  look  so 
lovely.  Colorinse  has  given  it  a  warmer,  richer 
tone— filled  it  with  highlights  that  catch  the 
light  and  sparkle  every  time  I  turn  my  head. 
And  now  my  hair's  so  much  softer  and  silkier- 
easier  to  manage,  too." 
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PLENTY  OF  DATES  NOW!  For 
Ellen's  learned  that  one  guide 
to  glamour  is  hair  made  love- 
lier by  Nestle  Colorinse. 
P.  S.  Take  a  tip  from  Ellen.  Use^/*- 
Nestle  Shampoo  BEFORE  and    j^ 
Nestle  Superset  AFTER  Colorinsing.     \  j 


Buy  WAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS  at  your 
favorite  5  and  10"  store. 


had  been  doing  very  badly.  There'd 
been  no  money  in  for  two  weeks,  and 
it  began  to  look  as  though  the  shop 
would  have  to  close. 

Of  course,  Lucky  knew  nothing 
about  that.  One  night  we  were  lis- 
tening to  a  story  the  Laughing  Cow- 
boy was  telling  and  Lucky  was  sitting 
there  by  the  radio,  his  face  all 
screwed  up  and  intent.  When  it  was 
over,  the  announcer  said  something 
about  how  if  you  sent  five  box-tops 
from  some  breakfast  food— and  ten 
cents  in  stamps — they  would  send  you 
a  wonderful  cowboy  holster  and  toy 
gun. 

"Gee,  Mommy,"  Lucky  said,  "gee,  if 
I  could  get  that — " 

I  smiled.  "We'll  get  it,  Lucky.  In 
a  little  while." 

I  couldn't  tell  him  that  we  were 
short  of  funds,  that  I  couldn't  afford 
to  go  out  right  away  and  buy  five 
packages. 

TWO  nights  later,  Mrs.  Bascom 
*-  called  me  to  her  room.  She  said 
there  wasn't  any  use  trying  to  go  on. 
She  would  have  to  close  the  business. 
I'd  realized  this  was  coming.  Yet  it 
hadn't  seemed  so  close,  so  real.  After 
all  this  time,  I  was  without  work, 
without  a  way  of  caring  for  Lucky 
and  myself. 

"You  know  what  I'd  do  if  I  were 
you?"  Mrs.  Bascom  said.  "I'd  go 
back  to  my  husband.  That's  where 
you  belong." 

She  sat  there  knitting  and  not  look- 
ing at  me.  How  could  I  tell  her  the 
truth — that  there  was  no  chance  of 
going  back  to  my  husband,  that  the 
love  we  had  known  was  dead? 

"No,"  I  said.  "There'll  be  some- 
thing. I've  taken  nothing  from  him 
since — since  that  night.  I  won't  start 
now.  I'll  get  some  kind  of  work,  I'm 
sure  of  it." 

I  wasn't  quite  as  sure  as  I  tried  to 
sound.  Jobs  in  factories  were  open, 
but  most  of  them  required  special 
training  and  I  had  none. 

"You'd  be  better  off,"  she  said,  "at 
home — where  you  belong." 

She  got  up  slowly  and  smiled  and 
said  goodnight.  After  she  was  gone 
I  sat  in  the  room  alone.  Her  words 
rang  in  my  mind.  Better  where  you 
belong — home.     Only  I  had  no  home. 

I  went  to  my  room,  sat  on  the  bed 
and  counted  all  the  money  I  had  left 
in  the  world — two  dollars  and  fifty- 
eight  cents.  I  wasn't  used  to  worry- 
ing about  things  like  that.  I  had  to 
find  a  way,  somehow — 

The  doorbell  was  ringing,  a  loud, 
blatant,  frightening  ring.  It  was  al- 
most ten — Mrs.  Bascom  would  be 
asleep.     I  hurried  downstairs. 

It  was  dark  in  the  hall.    As  I  opened 


the  door,  I  could  make  out  the  form 
of  a  man  outside.  I  stood  there  an 
instant,  wondering.  The  man  didn't 
speak  and  at  last,  I  said,  "Yes?  Is 
something — " 

"Anne!" 

Anne.  The  word  echoed  in  my 
heart.  Because  it  was  Bill — Bill's 
voice.  And  for  that  second,  I  hadn't 
known  him. 

My  heart  pounded  in  my  breast. 
What  had  brought  him  here,  how  he 
had  found  me,  I  didn't  know.  Only  at 
that  moment  it  didn't  seem  to  matter. 
I  tried  to  hide  the  racing  excitement 
of  that  instant.  "Bill!"  It  was  hardly 
a  whisper.     "Bill — " 

"I  hope — I  hope  it  isn't  too  late." 
His  voice  was  husky.  "May  I — may 
I  come  in?" 

"Why — of  course,  Bill." 

We  went  into  the  living  room  and 
I  switched  on  the  lamps.  For  a  mo- 
ment, panic  swept  through  me.  How 
was  my  hair — did  I  look  all  right?  The 
thought  came  to  me  that  I  should  look 
my  best  for  this  stranger  who  was 
my  husband. 

I  was  looking  at  him.  The  same 
Bill,  I  thought.  Not  changed  at  all. 
The  dark  eyes  still  with  their  laughter 
and  the  mussed  hair  and  the  lips  with 
their  odd  sort  of  grin. 

I  said,   "Bill — you're  looking  well." 

His  eyes  met  mine.  "You  look — 
wonderful,  Anne.    And — and  Lucky?" 

"He's  wonderful  too." 

Silence  then.  It  was  awkward,  diffi- 
cult to  find  words.  "What  made  you 
come,  Bill?  I  mean — I'm  so  glad  to 
see  you — only,  I  wonder  why — " 

"You  don't  really  know?" 

I  shook  my  head,  wondering  if  I 
did  know,  wondering  if  the  strange 
force  that  was  taking  hold  of  me  as  I 
looked  at  him,  something  that  seemed 
to  be  stronger  than  I — wondering  if 
that  could  be  love,  love  I  thought  long 
ago  had  died. 

"Bill,  I  don't  know.     I — •" 

Very  slowly  he  said,  "It's  only  one 
word,  Anne.     You.     I  still  love  you." 

I  tried  to  make  my  voice  calm. 
"You  came  to  tell  me  that,  Bill?  And 
how  about  Olga?     Is  she — " 

He  was  standing  close  to  me.  "Anne 
— Olga  never  meant  anything  to  me. 
Most  of  it — most  of  it  was  really — 
ambition.  I  thought  she  would  help 
me  to  get  that  dream.  Even  that 
night — she  really  had  told  me  we  were 
to  meet  a  producer  there.  Maybe  I 
was,  well,  flattered.  Maybe  a  little 
infatuated.  I  was  angry  that  night, 
Anne.  Angry.  But  after  you  had 
gone  and — and  wouldn't  let  me  see 
or  talk  to  you — " 

"It  was  because  I  wanted  you  to 
make  your  own  way  without — -with- 
out me  and  Lucky  holding  you  back." 
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"Yes — I  realized  that,  after  a  while 
— a  rather  long  while."  He  walked 
across  the  room.  "First  I  thought  I 
wanted  to  prove  to  you  I  could  be  a 
great  singer.  Olga  and  her  producer 
put  up  money  for  a  concert  tour.  It 
was  a  large  failure.  I  wasn't  ready 
for  it.  After  that,  I  tried  to  reach 
you.  I  haunted  your  mother,  but 
she  wouldn't  tell  me  where  you  were. 
I  guess  by  that  time  she  thought  you 
were  better  off  without  me." 

"But  Bill— you  were  right,  you 
know.  Music  is  your  life.  And  now 
— well,  you're  free.  There's  still  a 
chance  for  that  career  you  once 
talked  about.  If  you  took  on  burdens 
again — " 

He  stood  with  his  back  to  me. 
"Music,  yes.  I  used  to  believe  it  was 
everything,  Anne.  Only  I  don't  any 
more." 

"You  mean— the  dream's  over?" 

"I  mean  it's  changed."  He  turned 
and  faced  me.  "Don't  you  see,  Anne? 
You  were  my  music,  you  and  Lucky. 
That  was  my  song — but  I  couldn't 
hear  it.  Now  I  want  to  find  my  music 
here."  He  came  across  the  room,  stood 
above  me.    "With  you  and  Lucky." 

I  saw  his  fists  close,  his  lips  were 
a  taut  line.    "Anne — Anne." 

His  voice  broke.  I  stood  up  quick- 
ly. I  could  feel  that  strength  of  him 
as  his  arms  drew  me  to  him,  held  me 
tightly. 

"Bill,  I—" 

But  I  didn't  finish,  because  his  lips 
were  on  mine  and  the  world  seemed 
to  fall  away,  the  world  of  problems 
and  troubles,  and  there  was  only  Bill, 
Bill,  my  husband,  and  I. 

Later  I  asked  him  if  he'd  like  me 
to  wake  up  Lucky.  And  Bill  said,  "I 
think  we  ought  to,  Anne.  He's  really 
responsible  for  my  being  here." 

I    LOOKED    at    him    puzzled.    Bill 
*-  grinned.  "You  see — well,  read  this." 

He  reached  in  his  pocket  and  drew 
out  a  folded  piece  of  paper,  handed  it 
to  me.  The  moment  I  opened  it,  I 
recognized  Lucky's  childish  script. 

"Dear  Laughing  Cowboy  (it  read) : 
I  listen  to  you  every  nite  and  I  like 
you  very  much  and  I  want  a  cowboy 
belt  and  gune  but  we  haven't  aney 
tops  of  boxs  right  now.  Would  you 
plese  send  me  the  belt  and  gune  now 
and  I  will  send  you  the  tops  latter. 
Lucky   Tyndale,   aged   6." 

A  mist  came  over  my  eyes  as  I  read 
that  and  I  was  fighting  with  myself 
because  I  didn't  want  to  cry.  "But 
how — I  don't  see — "  I  said. 

Bill,  smiling,  said,  "I'm  the  Laughing 
Cowboy,  Anne.  I'm  the  one  Lucky 
listens  to  on  the  radio.  And  I  got 
this  letter  this  morning." 

"But  I  listen  to  you  too,  and  I  didn't 
know — " 

"That's  no  wonder.  The  micro- 
phone does  funny  things  to  a  per- 
son's voice,  and  of  course  you  weren't 
expecting  to  hear  me." 

I  folded  the  grimy  bit  of  paper, 
held  it  carefully,  like  something  very 
precious.  "Lucky  did  it,"  I  said.  "He 
wrote  that  letter  by  himself.  I  sup- 
pose Mrs.  Bascom  helped  him  with 
the  address,  and  gave  him  the  stamp 
— but  it  was  Lucky  who  did  it."  Sud- 
denly I  smiled,  my  heart  full  of  hap- 
piness. "He'll  be  so  proud — that  his 
Daddy  is  the  Laughing  Cowboy." 

Bill  laughed.  "I  guess  we'd  better 
wake  him  up  and  tell  him,  Anne." 

"And  thank  him,"  I  whispered. 

I  took  Bill's  hand,  and  we  started 
up  the  stairs. 
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and  we  pay  the  postage.    Mail  order  TODAY. 

BARTHOLOMEW  HOUSE.   Inc..   Dept.   RM-10 
205  East  42nd  Street.   New  York,   New  York 
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Then  one  morning,  Linda  came  back 
from  her  marketing  to  find  a  note  on 
the  table. 

"Jacoby  called,"  Steve  had  scrib- 
bled. "Have  gone  up  to  see  him.  I 
love  you." 

It  was  late  afternoon  before  Steve 
got  home.  Linda  had  arranged  a 
bowl  of  flowers  on  the  piano  and  the 
little  apartment  had  a  festive  air. 
But  the  moment  Steve  entered  the 
room  it  seemed  to  disappear.  He 
came  in  heavily,  hardly  looking  at 
Linda,  and  threw  a  bundle  on  the 
table. 

"Steve—" 

"Well,  there  it  is,"  he  said. 

"What,  darling?  What  happened?" 
Linda  was  frightened. 

"There  it  is,"  Steve  repeated. 

"What  is  it?" 

"It's  the  score — the  score  of  my 
Symphony."  Steve's  lips  curled  with 
anger  and  fatigue. 

"Your  Symphony?"  Linda  was  be- 
wildered. 

"Our  Symphony,"  Steve  said. 

"But  Steve—" 

Steve  suddenly  leaned  forward  and 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  Linda 
ran  to  him. 

"Steve — Steve,  darling — " 

At  last  Steve  looked  up  and  drew 
himself  away. 

"Well,  you  may  as  well  know, 
Linda,"   he   said   in   a   strained  voice. 

"Know  what?     Tell  me,  Steve." 

"You  ought  to  know.  You  know 
what  I've  been  feeling.  What  I've 
been  expecting  to  happen.  Well,  it 
happened." 

"No,  Steve,"  Linda  said.  "I  don't 
know.     You've  got  to  tell  me." 

"Well,  Jacoby  tried  to  be  nice 
about  it — said  he  still  liked  my  music 
— but  that  the  Society  found  it  im- 
possible to  play  it  this  season.  I 
would  have  to  wait,  he  said.  Wait! 
After  all  the  waiting  I've  done!" 

"The  Society  isn't  going  to  play  your 
music?" 

"I'm  trying  to  tell  you — Jacoby  said 
they  wanted  to  hold  it  until  next  sea- 
son— oh,  he  gave  me  quite  a  line — 
about  how  wonderful  my  Symphony 
was — but  that  it  had  to  wait." 

"But  Steve — that's  the  truth.  Mr. 
Jacoby  does  think  your  music  is  won- 
derful— " 

"Yes?  Well,  it  seems  the  Board 
didn't  agree  with  him.  But  he  didn't 
fool  me.  I  wish  he'd  had  enough 
respect  for  me  to  give  it  to  me 
straight  from  the  shoulder." 

"Give  you  what  straight  from  the 
shoulder?"  Linda  asked. 

"That  he  doesn't  like  my  music  any 
more.  That  it  was  just  a  passing  en- 
thusiasm on  his  part."  Steve  drew 
himself  up.  "Anyway,  I  got  my  score 
back." 

"You  asked  him  for  it?"  Linda  was 
horrified. 

"Of  course  I  asked  him  for  it.  I 
did  what  I  thought  was  right.  Ja- 
coby may  have  no  respect  for  me,  but 
I've  got  some  for  myself." 

But  Steve  was  wrong,  terribly 
wrong.  Slowly,  patiently,  Linda 
pieced  together  the  whole  story.  Mr. 
Jacoby  had  found  it  impossible  to  in- 
clude Steve's  Symphony  in  this  sea- 
son's repertory.  That  was  all.  But 
Steve's  impatience  had  overflowed.  By 
taking  his  score  back  he  had  perhaps 
antagonized  the  great  conductor,  in- 
jured his  career  as  a  composer. 


For  days  Linda  tried  to  make  Steve 
understand.  She  wanted  to  call  Mr. 
Jacoby  herself,  but  Steve  turned  on 
her  so  harshly  that  she  didn't  dare. 
Steve  refused  to  discuss  his  music 
or  his  actions.  He  was  morose  and 
surly,  hardly  talking  to  Linda  at  all. 
He  sat  and  brooded  for  hours  and 
never  touched  the  piano.  It  was  only 
Linda's  recognition  of  his  unhappi- 
ness  that  made  her  own  unhappiness 
bearable. 

But  Linda  couldn't  give  up  hope. 
Steve  must  be  made  to  understand.  He 
had  to  call  Mr.  Jacoby,  speak  to  him, 
come  to  some  understanding  with  him, 
Mr.  Jacoby  thought  so  highly  of  the 
Symphony.  It  was  a  fine  piece  of  work. 
Steve  shouldn't,  couldn't  allow  his  own 
feelings  to  stand  in  the  way  of  its 
performance — even  if  it  meant  waiting 
a  whole  year.     Or  even  many  years. 

Linda  tried  in  a  hundred  ways,  but 
she  couldn't  reach  Steve.  The  pain 
and  heartbreak  in  her  voice  and  face 
seemed  to  drive  him  further  away 
from  her.  But  still,  Linda  tried, 
until  Steve  would  grow  harsh  and  im- 
patient, or  merely  sullen. 

Then  one  night,  even  Steve  couldn't 
stand  the  tension  in  the  house.  He 
grabbed  his  hat,  mumbled  something 
about  getting  an  evening  paper,  and 
went  out.  The  picture  of  Linda  sit- 
ting there,  so  miserably  unhappy, 
followed  him.  But  what  right  did 
she  have  picking  on  him  all  the  time? 
Why  couldn't  she  leave  him  alone? 
He  knew  what  he  was  doing.  He  was 
right. 

XTE  bought  a  paper,  then  decided  to 
•*-•*-  step  into  a  coffee  shop  for  a  cup 
of  coffee.  He'd  sit  there  and  think  it 
through.  There  wasn't  any  sense  in 
his  going  back  to  listen  to  Linda's  rea- 
sons why  he  should  call  Jacoby  and 
apologize.  Apologize!  Steve  sat  at 
a  corner  table  and  tried  to  read  his 
paper.  But  all  he  could  see  before 
him  was  Linda's  hurt,  unhappy  face. 
Unhappy  because  of  him,  for  him. 
Linda  wanted  him  to  be  a  success. 
She  loved  him,  he  knew  that.  It  was 
a  good  thing  to  know.  As  Steve  sat 
there,  all  his  anger  and  resentment 
began  to  fade. 

"I'll  have  a  cup  of  coffee,  then  get 
some  flowers  for  Linda,"  he  decided 
"And  then  maybe  we  can  talk  this 
whole  thing  out." 

He  looked  up  to  summon  the  wait- 
ress. There  was  a  girl  standing  by  his 
table,  looking  down  at  him,  smiling. 

"Good  evening,  Steve,"  she  said. 

"Agnes." 

"We  always  seem  to  be  running  into 
each  other." 

"Yes,"  Steve  said  uncomfortably. 
"I  guess  we  do." 

"All  alone?"  she  asked.  Then  with- 
out waiting  for  Steve  to  reply  she 
sat  down  opposite  him. 

The  waitress  brought  them  their 
coffee. 

"You  look  tired,  Steve,"  Agnes  said. 

"I  am  tired." 

"Funny — our  meeting  each  other 
this  way — "  Agnes  began. 

"What's  funny  about  it?  I  live  just 
around  the  corner,  and  you — " 

"I  don't  live  so  far  away,"  Agnes 
said. 

Steve  stirred  his  coffee. 

"Your  wife — " 

"My  wife's  fine,  thank  you,"  Steve 
said  quickly. 
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"She  doesn't  like  me,  does  she?" 

"That's  a  silly  remark,"  Steve  said. 
"What  does  my  wife  know  about 
you?" 

"Only  what  you  may  have  told  her 
— or  didn't  tell  her." 

Steve  raised  his  cup  to  his  lips. 
Agnes  caught  his  eye. 

"What  are  you  unhappy  about, 
Steve?"  she  asked. 

"I'm  not  unhappy." 

Agnes  laughed.  "Don't  tell  me  that, 
Steve.  I  know  you  better  than  any- 
body— and  I  mean  anybody."  Agnes 
paused  for  a  moment.  "Did  you  have 
a  fight  with  your  wife?" 

"No,  I  didn't  have  a  fight  with  my 
wife,"  Steve  said  angrily.  "And 
what's  more,  Agnes — " 

"I  ought  to  keep  my  mouth  shut," 
she  interrupted. 

"To  the  best  of  your  ability,"  Steve 
snapped  back. 

"I  just  don't  like  to  see  you  un- 
happy, that's  all,"  Agnes  said  quietly. 
"Not  that  you  weren't  unhappy  plenty 
of  times  before,  but  I  thought  that 
was  all  gone  now.  You've  got  a 
beautiful  wife — you're  going  to  be 
successful.  What's  the  trouble, 
Steve?" 

"There  isn't  any  trouble." 

"You  treat  me  as  though  you  hated 
me.  Can't  we  be  friends?"  Agnes 
asked  plaintively. 

Steve's  eyes  traveled  past  her  and 
stopped  on  the  window  of  the  coffee 
shop.  He  stared  and  got  up  suddenly. 
"Excuse  me,  Agnes,"  he  said  hurriedly 
and  dropped  some  coins  on  the  table. 

STEVE'S  heart  was  pounding  loudly 
as  he  raced  down  the  street.  He 
couldn't  have  been  mistaken.  That 
was  Linda — probably  out  to  look  for 
him.  And  she  had  seen  him  with 
Agnes!  He  prayed  that  she  had 
gone  home,  that  he  would  find  her 
there.  Steve  didn't  bother  to  think 
now  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong 
about  Jacoby.  Linda  had  seen  him 
with  Agnes  again.  What  would  she 
think?    What  would  she  do? 

Steve  pounded  up  the  stairs  and 
flung  the  door  open.  Linda  stood  by 
the  window.  She  hadn't  removed  her 
coat. 

"Darling — " 

Linda  drew  away  from  him. 

"Don't  touch  me,"  she  said. 

"Linda,  I  love  you — I  wouldn't  do 
anything  wilfully  to  hurt  you.  Meet- 
ing Agnes — that  was  such  an  acci- 
dent— " 

"Don't  touch  me,"  Linda  repeated. 

"All  right,"  Steve  said  violently. 
"But  you  might  at  least  try  to  be  rea- 
sonable. Let's  suppose  by  the  re- 
motest stretch  of  the  imagination — 
that  I  wanted  to  see  Agnes — would  I 
see  her  in  a  coffee  shop  just  around 
the  corner  from  where  I  live — " 

Linda  began  to  cry  softly.  "I  don't 
know.     You  might." 

"Now,  Linda — " 

"After  all,  you're  a  very  rash  young 
man,"  she  said.  "You  do  what  you 
please.  You  don't  care  about  other 
people.     You  insult  them — " 

"Who  did  I  insult?"  Steve  de- 
manded. 

"Everyone — everyone  you've  spok- 
en to  since  I've  come  back  from  Ax- 
minster.  And  you  took  your  score 
back  from  Ivan  Jacoby — and  prob- 
ably insulted  him,  too,  in  the  bargain 
— and  probably  put  your  career  back 
ten  years — " 

"Linda—" 

"And  then,  of  course,  your  treatment 
of  me,"  Linda  sobbed.    "That's  some- 
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BEAUTY   FOR 
YOUR  KITCHEN 

6  cents  . .  .all  it  costs 
6  minutes  . . .  all  it  takes 


"I  saw  a  fine,  new  house  in  the  country  yesterday.  It  looked  raw  and  unin- 
viting, for  no  shrubs  and  flowers  had  been  set  out.  It  made  me  think  of 
so  many  shelves  I've  seen;  either  bare,  or  painted  a  monotonous  shade,  or 
even  'dust-proofed'  with  aging  newspapers!  Why,  oh  why,  such  a  lack  of 
charm  and  beauty  in  closets  and  cupboards  . . .  when  any  nearby  store  will 
give  9  feet  of  cheerful  Royledge  shelving  for 
just  a  few  pennies? 

"I  lay  it  in  a  couple  of  minutes,  no  tacks.  The  bright 
embossed  edge  folds  down,  doesn't  curl.  It  shoos  dust. 
Laundry?  Nonsense!  Each  season  I  change  my  color 
scheme  and  buy  a  brand  new  pattern  for  6$l 

"A  smart  decorator  told  me  about  Royledge;  now  I 
wouldn't  embarrass  my  shelves  by  leaving  them  drab 
and  bare!" 

Try  Royledge  in  your  own  kitchen.  You  can  select  a 
charming  new  pattern— either  modern  or  period  design 
—from  the  large  assortment  at  any  5  and  lOf1,  neighbor- 
hood or  department  store.  The  big  9  foot  package  costs 
only  6$. 

RouSedqe  shelving.  9  ft.  6/ 
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New  Soap  Clears  SKIN 

Ugly  pimples,  blemishes  and  itching 
skin  rashes,  impetigo,  ringworm,  eczema, 
externally  caused,  often  quickly  relieved 
by  new  medicated  TALLY  SOAP,  Tally 
Soap  must  show  as  much  as  5  0  %  im- 
provement or  money  back.  Ask  for  Tally 
Soap  at  chain,  drug  and  department 
stores  everywhere. 


HERE'S  A  QUICK  WAY  TO  EARN  MONEY 

5ELL  PERSONAL  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


Show  sparkling  values.  Christmas  Cards 
"WITH  NAME  IMPRlNTED-biB selection: 
_    low  as  60  for  $1.  Also  gorgeous  21-card 
'SUPREME  Christmas  Box  Assortment,  $1- 
—'  /  pays  up  to  lOOfc  profit.  A  real  money-maker, 
""/  15  sensational  fast-sellers:  Gift  Wrappings, 
etc.  Write  TODAY  for  samples  on  approval. 
CARDINAL  CRAFTSMEN,  Dept.  540,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


UNUSUAL   OFFER 


SONG   HITS 

MAGAZINE 

To  enable  more  young  people  who  want  to 
learn  the  words  to  the  current  popular  songs,  to 
receive  a  copy  of  SONG  HITS  Magazine  each 
month,  we  are  making  this  unusual  offer.  ONE 
YEARS  SUBSCRIPTION  (TWELVE  ISSUES) 
FOR   ONLY   85c. 

How  SONG  HITS  Magazine 

Fntprtains    *      youu enj°5 

LllLGIlUlllO         *"*  reading  SONG 

HITS  because  it  not  only  gives  you  the 
lyrics  of  the  month's  outstanding  songs, 
but  it   also  contains  pictures  of  singing 
stars,    biographies   of   your   favorite   or- 
chestra leader,   songwriter   and  vocalist, 
reviews  of   musical  pictures,   a  complete 
movie    story,     and     a     host    of     other    interesting 
features     which     will     add     to     your     enjoyment. 
"Platter    Patter",     "Kay    Kyser    Quiz",     "Holly- 
wood   Medley",    "Inquire"    and    "Music    Flashes" 
are  regular  monthly  departments  in  SONG  HITS. 

SONG  HITS  Lyrics  are  "Exclusive" 

All  songs  appearing  in  SONG  HITS  are  "exclu- 
sive" and  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  lyric  maga- 
zine. It  sells  for  10c  a  copy.  Remember,  this 
unusual  offer,  twelve  copies  (one  full  year)  for 
only  85c,  is  for  a  limited  time  only.  No  subscrip- 
tions at  this  price  will  be  accepted  If  postdated 
after  midnight,  October  31,  1942.  This  offer  is 
good  in  the  United  States  only. 


Give  SONG  HITS 
as  a  Gift 

If    you    plan    to 
give    some    one    a 
rift,    send  a 
year's     subscrip- 
tion   to    SONG 
HITS.  A  beauti- 
ful card  will  be 
sent  free  to  the 
ipien t    of 
your    gift    sub- 
scription. 


MAIL  COUPON  NOW 

I    ! SONG  HITS— Dept.  M 

1   East  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I    Enclosed    is   85c.     Please  enter   subscription  to  SONG 
■    HITS   for  one  year   (twelve    Issues). 

.    Name 

J    Street 

I    City State 

I    Gift   of 
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film 


1.    Does   not  harm,   permanently 
tint  or  bleach  the  hair 


2. 


3. 


Used  after  shampooing  —  your 
hair  is  never  dry,  or  unruly 
Instantly  gives  the  soft,  lovely 
effect  obtained  from  hours  of 
vigorous  brushing.. .plus  a  tiny 
tint  —  in  these  12  shades. 
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2.  Dark  Copper 

3.  Sable  Brown 

4.  Golden  Brown 

5.  Nut  Brown 

6.  Silver 


7.  Titian  Blonde 

8.  Golden  Blonde 

9.  Topaz  Blonde 

10.  Dark  Auburn 

11.  Light  Auburn 

12.  Lustre  Glint 


4.  Golden  Glint  contains  only  safe 
certified  colors  andpure  Radien, 
all  new,  approved  ingredients. 
Try  Golden  Glint... Over  40  million 
packages  have  been  sold. ..Choose 
your  shade  at  any  cosmetic  dealer. 
Price  10  and  25^  —  or  send  for  a 

FREE     SAMPLE: 
Golden  Glint  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Box  3366-ff 
Please  send   color   No. as  listed  above. 
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these  two  important  blocks 
of  sterling  silvet.  They  are 
inlaid  at  the  backs  of  bowls 
and  handles  of  most  used 
spoons  and  forks 
for  more  lasting  beauty. 
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STERLING  INLAID 

no  finer  SILVERPLATE  than  this 
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thing  to  write  home  about — " 

"Write  home?"  Steve  asked  quickly. 

"No,"  Linda  said,  "I'm  not  going  to 
write  home — I'd  be  too  ashamed. 
They  think  I'm  happy." 

"Well,  you  were  happy,"  Steve  said, 
"until  you  started  to  think  about 
Agnes.  That's  the  whole  trouble — 
Agnes." 

"The  whole  trouble  is  you,"  Linda 
said.  "I  was  happy  until  I  discovered 
that  you  were  so  selfish  that  you  didn't 
even  know  other  people  were  alive. 
As  long  as  everything  goes  your  way, 
you're  fine — you're  a  very  charming 
young  man.  But  as  soon  as  you  get 
crossed — as  soon  as  you  get  disap- 
pointed— " 

Sobs  choked  her. 

QUICKLY,  Steve  put  his  arms 
around  her.  "Don't  cry,  darling," 
he  begged.  "I'm  sorry — really  sorry 
about  the  whole  thing.  Really.  And 
everything  you  say  about  me  is  true — 
that  is,  everything  except  Agnes.  I'm 
self-centered  and  thoughtless.  I  know 
it.  But  I  promise  to  reform.  I'll  be  dif- 
ferent from  now  on.  I  promise.  Don't 
cry,  Linda.  I  love  you.  And  I'll  never 
hurt  you  again.  I've  just  got  a  crazy 
streak  in  me.  I  guess  you're  right. 
I  can't  take  disappointment,  but  I've 
got  to  learn  to  take  it — and  I  need 
your  help.  I  need  your  help  in  every- 
thing." His  arms  tightened  about 
her.  "You  know  that's  true,  don't 
you,  Linda?" 

"I  know  a  great  many  things  I  didn't 
know  a  year  ago."  She  was  still  sob- 
bing, but  she  didn't  try  to  pull  away 
from  him.  His  contrition  was  thor- 
oughly sincere,  she  knew;  he  didn't 
mean  to  hurt  her,  ever.  The  trouble 
was  that,  meaning  to  hurt  her  or  not, 
he  often  did.  "Oh,  Steve  .  .  ."  she 
murmured.     "If  only — " 

The  telephone's  shrill  clangor  shat- 
tered this  moment  of  half-surrender. 
Linda  slipped  from  his  arms  and  an- 
swered it.  Steve  saw  her  hurriedly 
dab  at  her  eyes,  heard  her  force  gayety 
into  her  voice. 

"Dad!  It's  wonderful  to  hear  you  .  .  . 
You  are?  Oh,  I'm  so  glad.  We'll  be 
dying  to  see  you  .  .  .  Day  after  to- 
morrow? We'll  meet  you  at  Grand 
Central  .  .  .  How's  Mother?  .  .  .  That's 
good  .  .  .  Yes,  he's  fine.  He's  right 
here  .  .  ." 

When  she  hung  up,  she  said  quiet- 
ly, "Dad's  coming  to  New  York  for 
a  few  days  on  business." 

Steve,  looking  across  the  room  at 
her,  understood  that  the  time  for 
apologies  and  explanations — perhaps 
even  the  time  for  reconciliation — had 
passed.  Whatever  more  might  have 
been  said  between  them  had  been  sil- 
enced by  the  long-distance  telephone 
call  from  Axminster. 

Their  life  together,  for  the  next 
week,  was  a  strange  thing.  On  the 
surface,  it  had  not  changed.  They 
spoke  of  casual  things,  made  plans  and 
carried  them  out.  But  underneath, 
there  was  a  question.  Steve  was  quiet 
and  subdued  with  Linda's  father  when 
he  arrived.  He  explained,  quietly, 
what  had  happened  to  Jacoby's  plans 
for  the  Symphony,  and  talked  hope- 
fully of  getting  it  played  next  sea- 
son. He  had  tried  to  reach  the  con- 
ductor by  telephone,  to  apologize  for 
his  hasty  action  in  demanding  the  re- 
turn of  the  score,  but  Jacoby  was  out 
of  town  and  not  expected  back  for  a 
few  weeks. 

Very  little  seemed  to  escape  George 
Emerson's  watchful  eyes  as  he  sat  in 
their    little    apartment.      He    listened 


carefully  to  everything  that  was  said, 
and  expressed  no  opinions.  But  Linda 
knew  that  he  too  saw  past  the  orderly 
surface,  to  the  unspoken  question  be- 
neath. 

Her  father  asked  Linda  to  go  shop- 
ping with  him  one  afternoon.  He 
wanted  to  buy  some  presents  for  her 
mother  and  Holly.  After  their  tour  of 
the  stores,  instead  of  returning  to 
the  apartment  on  Washington  Square, 
George  Emerson  insisted  that  Linda 
come  up  to  his  hotel  room.  "I'd  like 
to  talk  to  you,"  he  said  heavily. 

And  Linda,  although  she  knew  what 
the  subject  of  the  conversation  would 
be,  could  do  nothing  but  obey. 

He  began  very  carefully — for  he  had 
learned  to  be  careful  with  his  daugh- 
ter when  it  was  a  question  of  Stephen 
Harper.  Linda  sat  quietly  listening 
while  he  talked  about  his  family— of 
how  much  he  loved  them  and  wanted 
them  to  be  happy — 

"And  you  have  decided  I'm  not," 
Linda  interrupted  at  that  point. 

"Well,  I — "  he  began  in  a  placating 
tone,  and  then  abruptly  his  mouth 
hardened.  "It's  been  pretty  obvious, 
the  last  few  days,  that  you  aren't,"  he 
said  flatly.  "You  were  crying  when  I 
spoke  to  you  over  the  phone  from  Ax- 
minster. And  all  the  time  I've  been 
with  you — ever  since  I  got  to  New 
York — you've  been  tense — on  guard. 
You're  trembling,  right  now." 

"Perhaps,"  Linda  admitted. 

"That  hole-in-the-wall  you  live  in. 
How  can  you  have  a  decent  life  there? 
And  after  all  the  excitement,  that 
piece  of  music  Steve's  been  working 
on  so  long  didn't  turn  out  to  be  any- 
thing at  all."  He  frowned  miserably 
and  made  a  worried,  unhappy  gesture. 
Suddenly  Linda  felt  very  sorry  for 
him.  He  was  torturing  himself,  over 
her  and  her  problems.  And  torturing 
himself  needlessly,  because  although 
he  was  so  acute  in  some  ways,  he  was 
quite  blind  in  others.  As  blind,  she 
realized,  as  she  herself. 

"Practically  everything  you've  said 
is  true,  Dad,"  she  told  him.  "But 
there's  a  great  deal  more  that  you 
haven't  said,  and  it's  true  too.  I've 
just  begun  to  realize  that  myself,  sit- 
ting here  and  listening  to  you  talk.  I 
haven't  been  happy — Steve  and  I 
haven't    been    happy — recently." 

"Well,  then?"  he  interrupted,  but 
she  hurried  on. 

WE'VE  been  perfectly  miserable,  a 
good  deal  of  the  time.  But,  other 
times,  we've  had  more  than  just  hap- 
piness. Our  life  together  is — it's  ex- 
citing, Dad.  We  have  so  many  plans 
and  dreams,  and  these  plans  and 
dreams  belong  to  both  of  us.  Some 
of  them  are  bound  to  come  true." 

There  was  rising  excitement  in 
Linda's  voice,  but  her  father  only 
stared  uncomprehendingly. 

"That's  very  pretty,  and  very  in- 
spiring," he  said.  "But  I'm  not  en- 
tirely foolish,  even  if  I  am  your  old 
father.  I  can  see  you're  on  the  de- 
fensive. You  made  a  mistake  when 
you  married  Harper,  and  now  you're 
too  proud  to  admit  it.  All  you  can  do 
is  hide  behind  fancy  speeches." 

Linda  could  smile.  "I  don't  mean 
them  to  be  fancy.  All  I'm  trying  to 
do  is  tell  you  that  I  love  Steve,  and 
he  loves  me.  And  in  spite  of  that, 
I  know  perfectly  well  that  as  the 
years  go  by  he'll  do  things  that  will 
make  me  want  to  cry  and  I'll  do 
things  that  will  make  him  want  to 
beat  me.  But  it  won't  make  the  least 
bit   of   difference,    ever,   to  the   main 
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fact  that  we  love  each  other.  Not  if 
we  keep  remembering  that  we  do  love 
each  other." 

"You're   not   being   honest,   Linda!" 

"I  don't  see  how  I  can  be  more 
honest.  I  don't  think  you've  any 
right  to  speak  to  me  as  though  Steve 
was  some  kind  of  a  mistake  I  made — 
a  mistake  that  you'll  help  me  cor- 
rect. Because  there  wasn't  any  mis- 
take. I'm  in  love  with  Steve  and 
always  will  be.  If  there's  going  to 
be  any  pain  in  it  for  us,  at  least  it'll 
be  our  pain.  And  we'll  find  a  way  to 
get  over  it." 

"That's  just  pride,"  her  father  said 
helplessly.     "You  got  that  from  me." 

"Then  I  thank  you  for  it,  Dad," 
Linda  smiled. 

She  had  won,  and  she  knew  it — but 
still,  when  she  left  the  hotel,  there 
was  pain  in  her  heart  because  Steve 
had  not  heard  her  say  all  the  things 
she  had  said  to  her  father.  He  needed 
to  hear  them — but  how  could  he,  when 
up  until  the  time  she  found  herself 
speaking  them,  from  her  soul,  she  had 
not  realized  their  profound  truth. 

SHE  was  breathless  when  she 
climbed  the  stairs  to  their  apart- 
ment. Suppose  Steve  were  out? — she 
felt  as  if  she  must  talk  to  him  now,  at 
once,  without  waiting  another  minute. 
But  she  heard  the  sound  of  music — 
Steve's  own  music — and  knew  he  was 
home.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
played  since  he  took  his  score  back 
from  Jacoby.  Softly,  she  opened  the 
door.  Steve  stopped  playing  and 
turned. 

"Oh,  Steve!"  she  cried,  rushing  to 
him.  "I  was  so  afraid  you  wouldn't 
be  home!" 

"What's  the  matter  darling?"  he 
asked.  "You  act  as  if  somebody's 
been  chasing  you." 

"Somebody  has.  Hold  me,  Steve. 
Hold  me  tight!" 

"Forever  and  ever  and  ever,"  he 
murmured. 

"I  love  you." 

"You  haven't  said  that  in  a  long 
time  that  way."  Steve  held  her 
closer.  "Ever  since  your  father's 
come  to  town — it's  paralyzed  me.  I 
know  why  he's  here — not  that  you've 
said  anything — but  I've  been  waiting 
for  the  phone  to  ring  all  day — wait- 
ing to  hear  that  you  were  down  at 
the  station  with  your  father — going 
to  Axminster." 

"How  could  you  think  that,  dar- 
ling?" Linda  ran  her  hand  through 
his  hair. 

"I  don't  know — I  just  did,"  he  said. 
"It  kept  beating  in  my  brain  and  my 
heart.  I  wanted  to  run  after  you  and 
get  you,  but  I  just  sat  at  the  piano. 
Oh,  Linda,  we've  been  so  far  away 
from  each  other." 

"My  Steve  .  .  ." 

They  sat  embraced,  not  talking, 
looking  at  each  other.  Linda  leaned 
over  to  kiss  him. 

"We've  been  fools,  Steve,"  she  said 
at  last,  "We've  taken  something  that'll 
never  be  given  us  again  and  handled 
it  so  badly.  We've  treated  our  love 
without  love.  I  don't  want  to  talk  any 
more.  Words  can  get  you  into  so 
much  trouble.  These  past  few  weeks 
never  really  happened,  Steve.  Let's 
promise  that  we'll  never  speak  or 
think  of  them  again." 

"I  love  you  darling.    So  much." 

"Promise?" 

"I  promise — forever  and  ever." 

This  time  Linda  knew  he  was  telling 
the  truth. 

The    End 
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of  the  excitement  was  because  he  was 
sitting  in  the  seat  in  front  of  her. 
She  studied,  with  bewildered  eyes, 
the  irregular  and  endearing  line  that 
his  hair  made  on  the  nape  of  his 
neck — it  was  too  long,  he  should  visit 
a  barber,  she  told  herself,  and  wanted 
to  run  her  finger  against  the  grain  of 
it  to  see  if  it  were  as  soft  as  it  looked. 
When  the  plane  took  off  smoothly — 
no  bumping  over  the  ground  when 
Kit  Collins  was  at  the  controls! — she 
was  scarcely  conscious  that  she  was 
leaving  the  earth.  Perhaps  it  was  an 
anti-climax  for  she  had  left  the  earth, 
already,  in  one  sense! 

With  average  people  there  must  be 
a  constant  flow  of  conversation  be- 
fore the  bars  are  down  and  there's  a 
firm  basis  of  friendship,  but  the  con- 
versation between  Kit  Collins  and 
Andrea  was  mostly  a  matter  of  jerky 
phrases.  Kit  threw  back  across  his 
shoulder,  "Comfy?"  and  then,  "You're 
a  teacher?  Don't  look  like  any  teach- 
ers I  used  to  have  when  I  went  to 
school.  .  .  .  Boss  said  I  was  to  take  good 
care  of  you  but  he  could've  saved  his 
steam.  Fat  chance  me  not  takin'  good 
care  of  you!  .  .  .  What's  your  first 
name,  anyway?  Andrea?  Too  long. 
Guess  I'll  call  you  Teach."  And  he 
smiled.  There  was  something  boyish, 
almost  shy,  about  that  smile.  It  was 
oddly  at  variance  with  his  self-assured 
words. 

FLYING — with  clouds  above  them 
and  before  long  with  clouds  below 
them.  Flying  at  a  speed  that  Andrea 
couldn't  measure  and  didn't  try  to 
guess.  She  asked  wistfully,  "How  long 
will  it  take  us  to  reach  New  York?" 
but  her  wistfulness  was  because  she 
wanted  the  flight  to  go  on  intermin- 
ably, not  because  she  wanted  to  reach 
Frank  Harrison.  A  sapphire  ring  and  a 
mink  coat? — they  were  only  a  sap- 
phire ring  and  a  mink  coat  but  this 
was  reality  dressed  in  the  garments  of 
unreality. 

An  hour — in  the  spacelessness  of 
space — with  a  man  who  held  the  key 
to  everything  worth  while  in  his  strong 
sunburned  hands.  Andrea  felt  that  she 
had  known  Kit  Collins  for  her  whole 
life  and  for  a  dozen  lives  before  this 
one.  A  line  from  a  forgotten  poem 
came  to  her — "When  you  were  a  tad- 
pole and  I  was  a  fish — "  it  started. 
"In  the  paleolithic  age — "  yes,  if  there 
were  anything  in  reincarnation,  she'd 
known  him  that  long!  She  said,  "I 
wish  I  could  pilot  a  plane — "  because 
she  had  to  say  something  or  she'd 
burst,  and  Kit  warned  her,  "Keep  out 
of  the  racket.  It's  a  risky  business." 
And  then,  with  a  swift  change  of 
tempo,  "Hold  everything,  Teach,  we've 
got  to  climb.    There's  weather  ahead." 

Weather  ahead.  Andrea  had  been 
too  absorbed  to  realize  that  the  bright- 
ness of  the  air  had  taken  on  a  sultry 
gray  tint.  She  felt  the  plane  quiver, 
her  head  was  snapped  back  as  the 
propeller  nosed  upward,  and  she  heard 
Kit  growl,  "Damn  it,  anyway!  Some- 
thing's gone  screwy  with  the  feed- 
line." 

They  weren't  rising  —  everything 
was  reversed  in  a  split  second.  They 
were  going  down  fast,  slanting  through 
clouds  and  driving  rain  below  the 
clouds,  gliding  above  a  toy  town  and 
a  river  like  a  ribbon  and  another  town 
with    houses   that   looked    like    boxes 
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and  people  that  looked  like  ants.  They 
were  moving  with  a  breathtaking 
speed  while  Kit  worked  frantically 
at  the  instrument  board,  muttering 
invectives,  throwing  back  brief  mes- 
sages of  reassurance.  They  were 
sliding  across  a  grove  of  trees,  the 
tree-tops  were  brushing  the  under- 
side of  the  plane — a  leaf  from  heaven 
knows  where  fluttered  into  Andrea's 
lap.  And  then  great  branches  were 
breaking  with  sharp  cracks  like  ex- 
plosions and  Kit  was  shouting,  "Bend 
your  knees,  Teach.  Brace  yourself!" 
And  then  there  was  the  crash  and 
Andrea  felt  the  world  go  black  and 
thought,  almost  contentedly,  "Dying — 
with  Kit  Collins  so  close — isn't  exactly 
dying.    . 

CHE  was  waking  in  a  white  room 
^  that  smelled  of  disinfectants  and 
starch.  She  was  saying  aloud,  "Love 
at  first  sight — it's  silly.  I've  read  about 
it  in  books  but  it's  silly.  It  doesn't 
happen  to  real  people."  She  was 
saying,  "Frank's  kind  and  good  but 
I  don't  love  him.  I'm  engaged  to  him 
because  he's  nice — because  I'm  sorry 
for  him  and  Junior,  but  if  I'd  met  Kit 
first — "  was  she  laughing  or  was  it  the 
echo  of  someone  else's  mirth? — "I'd 
never  have  accepted  Frank.  I — "  her 
eyes  were  searching  for  something  fa- 
miliar in  the  expanse  of  whiteness. 
"Where  am  I?" 

A  woman's  voice  answered,  "You're 
in  a  hospital,  my  dear — I'm  the  nurse 
in  charge.  No,  you're  not  hurt  badly 
— just  shaken  up.  And — "  a  touch  of 
coyness — "here's  somebody  who's  been 
sitting  by  your  bed  for  the  last  two 
hours,  waiting  for  you  to  wake  up." 

Andrea  asked,  "Kit?  Is  it  Kit  Col- 
lins?" and  Frank  Harrison's  voice, 
charged  with  worry,  answered — "No, 
darling.  It's  me  .  .  .  Andrea,  when 
I  heard  that  your  plane  was  lost  I 
thought  that  the  world  had  come  to 
an  end.  And  when  they  told  me 
that  you  were  found — Oh,  my  dar- 
ling!" 

Andrea  asked,  "Is  it  Saturday?"  and 
Frank  told  her,  still  in  that  worried 
tone — "No,  it's  Monday,"  and  Andrea, 
trying  to  sit  up  against  her  pillow, 
gasped — "But  school!  I  should  be  in 
school!" 

It  was  another  voice  now — a  voice 
that  heretofore  had  spoken  only  in 
jerky  phrases,  and  yet  a  voice  infi- 
nitely dear.  "Skip  the  school,  Teach," 
said  the  voice,  "somebody's  taking 
over  your  desk  for  a  while.  .  .  .  Look, 
you  and  I  were  under  the  wing  of  the 
plane  all  night  while  they  sent  out 
searching  parties — remember?  And 
I—" 

Frank  was  speaking  again,  inter- 
rupting harshly,  "Forget  it,  Collins! 
Let  that  part  of  it  be  a  blank  to  Miss 
Reynolds!"  but  Andrea,  with  a  dim 
dream  released  and  made  radiant, 
was  hearing  the  drive  of  rain,  was 
seeing  a  plane  wing,  like  a  silver 
shadow  over  her  head,  was  feeling  an 
arm,  as  strong  as  a  steel  band,  sup- 
porting her  and  holding  her  close. 
"Yes,"  she  whispered,  "we  were  un- 
der a  wing  all  night.  Yes,  I  remember. 
Kit,  I—" 

She  would  have  gone  on  and  on  but 
the  nurse  was  saying,  "That's  enough 
for  now,  Miss  Reynolds.  You  two 
men  go  away.    The  patient  needs  rest." 

They    were    leaving    the    room    to- 
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gether — Frank  Harrison  and  Kit  Col- 
lins, Frank's  tread  heavy,  Kit's 
springy  and  undefeated.  Andrea, 
drifting  to  sleep,  heard  a  door  close. 
It  didn't  take  Andrea  long  to  get 
back  on  her  feet.  She  was  young  and 
strong  and  there  weren't  any  bones 
broken — only  a  baker's  dozen  of 
purple  bruises  to  remind  her  of  the 
crash.  She  stayed  in  the  hospital  for 
less  than  a  week  and  then  Frank 
Harrison's  opulent  car  brought  her 
home  to  the  simple  room  behind 
Daddy  Little's  flower  shop.  When 
she  entered  the  room  she  found  that 
it  was  crowded  with  baskets  of  flow- 
ers and  fruit;  when  she  opened  a 
square  white  box  she  discovered  a 
satin  negligee  with  matching  mules. 
"For  a  precious  invalid — with  my 
love — "  read  the  card  that  bore  Frank's 
initials,  and  she  held  the  negligee 
against  her  cheek,  overwhelmed  with 
gratitude  and  hating  herself  for  hav- 
ing wavered,  even  subconsciously,  in 
her  determination  to  go  through  with 
her  promise  to  marry  Beechmont's 
leading  citizen.  Kit  Collins  didn't 
mean  anything  to  her,  she  argued — 
he  couldn't!  He  was  only  part  of  an 
adventure — only  a  fragment  of  a  song 
that  had  broken,  literally,  in  mid- 
air. There  was  no  message  from  Kit 
to  greet  her  on  her  return  from  the 
hospital — he  hadn't  sent  any  flowers 
or  cards — he'd  probably  forgotten  all 
about  her,  despite  the  hours  under 
the  plane's  wing.  "To  Kit,"  she  told 
herself  resentfully,  "I'm  only  one  of 
many  adventures.  To  a  man  of  his 
sort — a  daredevil  who  risks  his  life 
day  after  day — one  woman  is  the 
same  as  another.  .  .  .  It's  only — well, 
he  had  a  good  line  and  I  fell  for  it 
and  I'm  ashamed  of  myself!" 

Andrea  wanted  to  go  back  to 
school  immediately — the  moment  her 
brain  started  working  she'd  be  able 
to  crowd  Kit  Collins  out  of  it — but 
Frank  put  his  veto  on  work.  "If  you 
knew  how  white  and  small  you  look," 
he  told  her  tenderly,  "you  wouldn't 
talk  such  nonsense.  Why,  you'd  fall 
on  your  face  if  you  tried  to  stand  up 
in  front  of  your  class  and  teach  the 
three  R's."  So  Andrea  promised  to 
rest  until  she  was  completely  sure  of 
herself.  But — the  question  was  a 
torment — would  she  ever  be  com- 
pletely sure  of  herself  as  long  as  Kit's 
image  floated  in  front  of  her  like  a 
mirage? 

ANDREA'S  first  day  home  from  the 
hospital  was  spent  in  bed,  with 
the  satin  negligee  folded  across  the 
chair,  beside  her,  so  that  she  would  be 
reminded  every  instant  of  Frank's 
goodness.  Her  second  day  she  was  up 
and  around,  helping  Daddy  Little  in 
the  shop,  doing  a  thousand  and  one 
tasks,  keeping  her  fingers  and  her 
mind  occupied.  It  was  toward  twi- 
light, when  she  was  putting  the  choic- 
est wares  away  in  the  tiny  refrigera- 
tor, that  she  heard  the  shop  door  open 
softly  and  close  with  a  decided  bang. 
Thinking  it  was  a  late  customer  she 
whirled  on  her  heel  and  saw  Kit  Col- 
lins. Kit — just  as  she  had  remem- 
bered him,  with  his  tousled  hair  and 
his  shirt  open  at  the  throat  and  his 
teasing  smile. 

"Well,  Teach,"  he  asked,  "got  your 
land  legs  back  again?" 

Andrea  felt  suddenly  released.  It 
was,  she  told  herself,  the  way  her 
own  pupils  must  feel  at  the  begin- 
ning of  summer  vacation.  She  said 
primly,  "I'm  perfectly  well  again, 
thanks — "   and   then,   because   it   was 
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forced  out  of  her — "I  was  hoping 
there'd  be  some  word  from  you  when 
I  got  back  from  the  hospital." 

Kit  didn't  reply  immediately.  He 
was  advancing  toward  her,  with  that 
lithe,  perfectly  controlled  step.  "You 
and  I,  Teach,"  he  said  finally,  when 
he  was  so  close  that  she  could  feel 
the  warmth  of  his  body,  "don't  need 
letters  and  phone  calls  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  goin'  steady  rigamarole. 
What's  between  us  doesn't  need  to  be 
put  into  words — -written  or  otherwise. 
I  know  what's  what  and  you  know 
and  it's  been  that  way  since  we  first 
set  eyes  on  each  other." 

ANDREA  couldn't  answer — she  mere- 
ly stared  up  at  the  test  pilot,  her 
lips  quivering.  And  then  all  at  once, 
without  knowing  how  she  got  there, 
she  was  in  his  arms.  "Teach,  Teach," 
he  was  saying,  "this  is  the  way  it  was 
that  night  the  plane  crashed.  I  didn't 
know  whether  you  were  hurt  bad  or 
not — I  only  knew  you  belonged  to  me. 
Teach — I  kissed  you  that  night — 
more'n  once — and  .  .  .  Oh,  Teach!" 
He  was  kissing  her  again  and 
Andrea's  lips,  ceasing  to  tremble,  were 
returning  the  pressure  of  his  mouth 
with  a  passion  that  surprised  even  her- 
self. Once  more  she  was  hanging 
somewhere  between  earth  and  sky, 
in  the  spacelessness  of  space,  only  now 
she  was  being  lifted  by  her  emotions 
instead  of  by  the  silver  wings  of  a 
plane.  Her  arms  crept  up  until  one 
fingertip  was  touching  the  back  of 
Kit's  neck  where  she  had  wanted  to 
touch  it  from  the  first — yes,  his  hair 
was  soft.  She  whispered,  "What's 
come  over  us?"  And  then  suddenly 
another  voice  was  breaking  the  magic, 
as  a  bubble  is  broken.  Completely — 
past  mending. 

"Andrea!"  Frank  Harrison  was  say- 
ing. "Collins!  What  the  devil  is  this, 
anyway?" 

Andrea  squirmed  out  of  Kit's  arms. 
The  test  pilot  turned  sharply  to  face 
the  man  who  had  noiselessly  entered 
Daddy  Little's  shop.  "I  shouldn't 
think  you'd  have  to  ask,  Harrison," 
he  drawled.  "This  is  love  or  a  mighty 
good  imitation  of  it." 

Andrea  breathed,  "Kit!"  She  took 
a  step  toward  Frank  Harrison,  with 
her  hands  outstretched  imploringly. 
"Frank,"  she  begged,  "please  don't 
judge  us  too  harshly.  Sometimes — " 
she  faltered;  how  could  she  explain 
to  her  fiance  why  she  was  in  another 
man's  arms?  "Sometimes — "  she  went 
on  bravely,  after  a  minute — "people 
are  carried  away — " 

Frank  Harrison  said  coldly,  "Leave 
this  shop  at  once,  Collins." 

But  Kit,  his  tones  level,  spoke  with- 
out moving.  "I'll  leave  when  Teach 
asks  me  to." 

Frank  Harrison's  face  was  livid.  He 
stepped  forward,  but  Andrea — step- 
ping between  him  and  the  man  who 
had  been  kissing  her — spoke  swiftly. 
"Frank,"  she  said,  "I'll  send  Kit  away 
and  then  you  and  I  will  talk  this  out. 
Kit — "  she  spoke  with  a  note  of  path- 
etic command — "do  as  Frank  asks.  Go 
away — please." 

Kit  growled— "I'll  go,  but  I'll  be 
back.  Don't  fret  about  that,  Teach."  He 
was  striding  from  the  shop,  as  unhur- 
ried, as  nonchalant  as  usual — alert, 
guarded.  Andrea,  clinging  to  Frank's 
arm,  knew  a  second  of  intense  relief 
when  she  again  heard  the  door  open 
softly  and  close  with  a  bang.  She 
sank  into  a  chair  and  buried  her  face 
in  her  hands.  "Frank,"  she  moaned, 
"you  must  forgive  me!" 


"Forgive  you  for  kissing  that — " 
Frank  Harrison's  tone  was  violent  and 
then  suddenly  he  was  kneeling  be- 
side Andrea's  chair.  "I'll  forgive  you 
anything  in  the  world,  Andrea,"  he 
muttered.     "I  love  you — I  love  you." 

Hopelessness  engulfed  the  young 
teacher.  Her  child-on-a-holiday  sen- 
sation was  gone  completely.  She  felt 
like  a  condemned  prisoner  in  a  cell. 
"Frank,"  she  said,  "I'm  not  asking 
your  forgiveness  for  having  kissed  Kit 
— for  letting  him  kiss  me — -that  was  in- 
evitable. I'm  asking  your  forgiveness 
because  I  made  a  mistake  about  you. 
I  shouldn't  have  said  that  I'd  marry 
you  when  I  didn't  love  you.  .  .  .  Frank, 
you  must  release  me." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence  and 
then  Frank  was  speaking  desperately. 
"Andrea,"  he  said,  "I  can't  let  you  go. 
You  promised  to  marry  me — and  I'll 
kill  myself  if  you  break  that  promise! 
You're  my  whole  world,  dearest — my 
whole  hope  of  heaven.  As  for  Kit 
Collins — "  he  laughed  harshly — "can't 
you  see  that  the  man  isn't  serious  as 
far  as  you're  concerned?  He's  an  op- 
portunist, an  adventurer — the  whole 
flying  field  knows  about  his  esca- 
pades. He's  only  looking  for  a  good 
time,  Andrea.  There's  nothing  per- 
manent in  his  feelings  toward  you. 
Ask  him  if  he  wants  to  marry  you 
and  he'll  tell  you,  himself,  that — " 

It  was  Andrea's  protesting  glance 
that  stopped  Frank's  torrent  of  words. 
Her  doubts  were  floating  back — Frank 
was  expressing  the  thoughts  that  had 
already  haunted  her.  She  said  faint- 
ly— "Frank,  don't.  I — this  has  been 
too  much  for  me.  I'm  at  the  end  of 
my  rope.  You — you  must  go  away, 
too,  and  leave  me  alone — I've  had  all 
I  can  take  this  evening.  I — Frank,  if 
you  won't  release  me  we'll  work  it 
out  somehow.  I — I  never  broke  a 
promise  yet.  We — "  her  voice  was 
just  a  thread  of  sound — "we'll  work 
it  out  somehow!" 

Frank  said  hoarsely,  "Thanks, 
Andrea."  He  took  the  girl's  hand  in 
his  strong  one,  turned  it  over,  pressed 
his  mouth  in  the  palm  of  it  and  then, 
obeying  her  command,  he,  too,  was 
out  of  the  shop.  Andrea,  crumpling 
down  in  a  little  heap  beside  the  chair, 
sat  quietly  with  bleak  eyes  that 
stared  at  a  hopeless  future. 

But  she  heard  the  door  open  once 
more  behind  her,  and  turned — to  see 
Kit.  She  shrank  away  from  him,  not 
wanting  his  loved  presence  so  near 
to  her,  destroying  the  resolution  she 
was  trying  so  hard  to  keep.  Swiftly, 
he  was  on  his  knees  beside  her. 

"Teach— I  waited  until  he'd  gone. 
I  don't  know  what  he  said,  or  what 
you  said  to  him,  but  whatever  it  was, 
it  can't  make  any  difference  to  us — " 

"It  does  make  a  difference  to  us, 
Kit,"  she  told  him.  "He's  kind  and 
good,  and  he  needs  me.    I  can't — " 

He  interrupted  her  roughly.  "Kind 
and  good!  About  as  kind  or  good  as 
— as  a  rattlesnake.  If  he  was  any  sort 
of  a  man  he'd  let  you  go,  knowing 
how  you  feel  about  him,  and  about 
me." 

"Knowing  how  I  feel  about  you?" 
Andrea  asked,  puzzled.  "But  he 
doesn't.  I  told  him  I  was  just  carried 
away,  for  the  moment.  I  couldn't  tell 
him  the  truth." 

"You  didn't  have  to.  He  found  out 
the  truth  the  afternoon  you  woke  up 
in  the  hospital.  Don't  you  remember? 
You  were  calling  for  me — you  wanted 
me!" 

"I  was  delirious,"  Andrea  said,  her 
face  flaming  at  the  memory. 
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"All  the  more  reason  for  you  to  be 
talking   the   truth,"   Kit   pointed   out. 

"Yes — I  suppose — oh,  I  don't  know 
what  to  do!"  Andrea  burst  out,  torn 
by   conflicting  emotions. 

"There's  only  one  thing  you  can 
do,"  Kit  urged,  and  this  time  there 
was  strength,  certainty,  in  his  voice. 
"We'll  go  up  to  his  house — tonight — 
and  tell  him  all  bets  are  off,  for  a 
while  anyway.  You've  got  to  get 
well,  first  thing.  Then,  after  that,  you 
can  make  up  your  mind.  But  you 
mustn't  be  rushed  into  marrying  him. 
I  won't  let  you  be!" — and  his  fingers 
tightened  on  her  arm. 

"Yes,"  Andrea  sighed,  after  a  mo- 
ment. "You're  right."  To  be  free  of 
conflict,  even  for  a  little  while — free 
to  let  time  tell  her  whether  this  emo- 
tion she  felt  for  Kit  Collins  was  love 
or  something  not  so  lasting — that  was 
something  so  much  to  be  desired.  But 
she  shrank  from  the  stormy  scene 
that  must  be  gone  through  with 
Frank  Harrison. 

"Yes,"  she  said  again.  "You're 
right.  We'll  go  to  see  Frank  tonight — 
together." 

¥  T  was  after  twilight  when  they 
■*■  walked  up  the  long,  curving  path 
to  Frank  Harrison's  big  house — they 
had  chosen  to  walk,  perhaps  to  pro- 
long the  time  until  they  must  see  the 
man  who  wanted  Andrea  with  such 
a  stormy  intensity.  The  house  was 
almost  entirely  in  darkness;  the  only 
light  was  a  dim  one  in  the  window  of 
a  room  Andrea  knew  was  the  study. 

Andrea  put  her  finger  on  the  bell, 
and  at  the  sound  of  its  peal,  echoing 
through  the  house,  her  heart  con- 
tracted in  apprehension.  For  the  first 
time,  she  fully  realized  what  it  would 
be  to  live  in  that  house  as  its  mis- 
tress. Like  living  in — a  tomb,  a  tomb 
of  dead  happiness. 

The  door  was  flung  back.  Frank 
Harrison  faced  them.  "Who  is — "  he 
began  bruskly,  before  he  had  recog- 
nized them,  and  then,  in  a  changed 
tone:     "Good  Lord — Andrea!" 

"I'm  here,  too,"  Kit  said  mildly, 
and  stepped  forward  into  the  light. 
"Harrison,"  he  said  without  pre- 
amble, "I  came  back  to  the  flower 
shop  after  you'd  left.  Teach  and  I 
talked  things  over  and  we  reached 
the  conclusion  that  it  was — well,  best 
to  lay  all  the  cards  on  the  table.  You 
can't  hold  her  to  that  engagement, 
Harrison.    It's  not  human  or — " 

But  Frank  Harrison  was  backing 
away  desperately,  his  arms  out- 
stretched as  if  to  make  a  barrier. 
"You  can't  come  in,"  he  said,  his  tor- 
tured gaze  on  the  girl.  "Not  tonight, 
Andrea.  I'll  see  you  in  the  morning 
— we'll  talk  things  out  then — but  you 
can't     come     in     tonight.      Take     her 


away,  Collins." 

His  words  tripped  over  one  an- 
other. His  white  face  stared  at  them, 
and  they  saw  that  his  hand,  where  it 
still  held  the  doorknob,  was  shaking. 
"Frank,"  Andrea  cried,  "what's  the 
matter?" 

"Nothing!"  He  almost  shouted  the 
word.  "It's  nothing,  I  tell  you!  I'll 
talk  to  you  in  the  morning!" 

Someone  was  hurrying  down  the 
hall  in  back  of  Harrison.  Andrea 
recognized  Curtis,  the  butler,  and  a 
glance  at  his  face  told  her  he  was  as 
frightened  as  his  employer.  "Mr. 
Harrison!"  he  called,  paying  no  at- 
tention to  Andrea  and  Kit.  "You'll 
have  to  get  a  doctor,  sir!" 

Andrea,  hesitating  on  the  threshold, 
spoke  one  word:  "Junior!"  Then,  as 
neither  Harrison  nor  his  butler  an- 
swered, she  said,  "Junior's  ill!  Is  that 
the  trouble?"  and  was  pushing  past 
Frank,  past  Curtis,  racing  toward  the 
study  where  she  had  seen  the  light 
from  outside.  Behind  her  she  heard 
Frank  call  out  in  agony,  "Keep  out 
of  there,  Andrea!" 

And  then  the  three  of  them  were 
standing  in  the  center  of  the  room 
with  its  massive  masculine  furniture 
— staring  down  at  the  figure  of  a 
woman  on  the  sofa. 

"She — she  fainted  again,"  the  but- 
ler whispered,  and  Andrea,  readjust- 
ing the  scene  she  had  conjured  up — 
a  scene  which  had  held  Junior  as  its 
leading  player — crossed  the  room 
rapidly  and  knelt  at  the  sofa's  head. 
She  did  not  know  who  this  woman 
was — although  even  then  it  crossed 
her  mind  that  there  was  something 
faintly  familiar  about  the  delicate, 
small  features.  She  knew  only  that 
she  was  white,  and  frail,  and  sunk 
deep  in  unconsciousness. 

Her  own  spiritual  problem,  her 
own  physical  weakness,  were  forgot- 
ten in  another  woman's  need  as  she 
gave  brisk  orders.  "Raise  her  feet, 
Curtis,"  she  directed,  "so  the  blood 
will  go  to  her  head.  .  .  .  Bring  an  ice 
bag  and  some  clean  towels  and — " 

Curtis  hurried  from  the  room. 
Andrea,  her  hand  on  the  woman's 
forehead,  looked  up  and  asked,  "Who 
is  she,  Frank?" 

Harrison,  his  pretenses  crumbling, 
said  simply,  "Elizabeth,  my  former 
wife.  She  came  back  tonight — I  found 
her  here  when  I  got  home." 

There  was  no  time  for  recrimina- 
tions— no  time  for  halting  explana- 
tions or  more  halting  justifications. 
A  doctor,  hastily  summoned,  fought 
for  Elizabeth  Harrison's  life  while 
Frank  Harrison  stood  by,  gnawing  his 
underlip.  At  that  moment,  Andrea 
seemed  to  see  him  in  a  new  light — not 
as  Beechmont's  first  citizen,  not  as 
the    man    who    had    promised    her    a 
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GEORGE  BRYAN — CBS  newscaster,  who  is  heard  on  seventeen 
news  periods  every  week.  George  had  a  varied  and  colorful 
career  before  he  entered  radio  seven  years  ago.  He  was  a  sales- 
man, a  teacher,  a  writer,  and  even — very  briefly — a  Broadway 
actor.  He  is  a  native  New  Yorker  and  still  lives  in  the  lovely  old 
Dutch  house  where  he  was  born  in  Spuyten  Duyvil.  His  hobby  is 
sailing  and  he  docks  his  sloop,  the  Barnacle,  in  his  front  yard, 
which  is  right  on  the  Hudson  River.  Anyone  who  is  willing  to  help 
with  the  ship's  chores  is  always  welcome  as  his  sailing  guest. 
Friends  call  him  "Silver-Tongue  Bryan"  because  of  his  rich,  smooth 
speaking  voice,   and   also   because   he's   never  at  a   loss  for  words. 
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Approval  Seal  of  the  American 
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the  world  looks  punk. 
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make  you  feel  "up  and  up."  Get  a  package  today. 
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sanctuary  in  his  love — but  simply 
as  a  man  who  was  terribly  frightened. 
A  nurse  came  with  a  rustle  of  linen 
and  efficiency  and  Elizabeth  was  car- 
ried upstairs  to  the  largest,  most 
luxurious  guest  room,  and  Andrea  and 
Kit  and  Frank  were  left  by  them- 
selves to  review  the  situation.  But  it 
wasn't  a  triangle — it  was  a  quartette. 
Elizabeth's  unseen  presence  was  still 
in  the  room.  It  was  what  made 
Andrea  ask  softly: 

"Why  did  she  come  back,  Frank?" 
His  eyes,  deep-sunk,  met  hers,  then 
looked  quickly  away.  "Because  she 
was  ill.  She  wanted  to  see  Junior. 
And — she  claims  our  divorce  wasn't 
legal." 

MERCIFULLY,  Kit  did  not  speak, 
-L"  although  in  that  moment  he  must 
have  felt  a  kind  of  triumph.  Frank 
went  on,  "I  thought  I  divorced  her 
long  ago — but  it  seems  the  papers 
were  never  served  on  her.  She  used  to 
write,  begging  me  to  take  her  back.  I 
threw  the  letters  away."  He  unclasped 
his  hands,  separated  them  in  a  curi- 
ous, empty  little  gesture,  then  brought 
them  together  again.  "You're  lucky, 
Andrea.  We  might  have  been  mar- 
ried— and  you'd  have  been  in  the 
middle  of  the  scandal." 

"She'd  never  have  married  you," 
Kit  put  in  soberly.  "That's  what  we 
came  here  to  tell  you.  If  you  remem- 
ber, that's  what  I  did  tell  you,  out  at 
the  door." 

"I'm  sorry,  Frank,"  Andrea  said. 
"But  it  wouldn't  have  worked — even 
if  Elizabeth  had  never  come  back  to 
you.  Frank — "  her  tone  was  appeal- 
ing— "why  don't  you  try  to  make  a  go 
of  it  with  Elizabeth?  Junior — it  would 
be  good  for  Junior  to  have  his  mother 
here,  his  real  mother.  And  you  cared 
for  Elizabeth  once." 

"I  care  for  you,"  Frank  sighed.  "I'll 
always  love  you,  Andrea — "  and  then, 
with  a  last  flareup  of  resentment,  "I 
suppose  you  think  you'll  marry  Col- 
lins now  that  you're  rid  of  me,  but  as 
I  said  before,  he  isn't  the  marrying 
type." 

Andrea  said  wearily,  "Kit  and  I 
haven't — discussed  the  matter."  She 
rose  and  realized,  as  she  staggered 
slightly,  that  she  was  still  in  the  con- 
valescent stage.  "Take  me  home, 
Kit,"  she  begged.    "Take  me  home." 

They  were  driving  away  from 
Frank  Harrison's  huge  house,  leaving 
a  woman  who  still  walked  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow,  a  child  who 
did  not  know,  as  he  slept,  that  his 
mother  had  returned,  and  a  broken 
man.  They  drove  away,  Andrea 
huddled  in  one  corner  of  the  taxicab, 
Kit  tense  in  the  other  corner.  They 
were  halfway  to  Daddy  Little's  be- 
fore a  word  was  spoken  and  then 
Andrea  said,  "It  was  pretty  dreadful 
while  it  lasted.  But,  Kit — "  her  tone 
was  wistful — "we've  accomplished  a 
great  deal — " 

Kit  said,  "Yeah,"  somberly,  his 
face  averted;  and  then  there  was  si- 
lence again,  Kit  obviously  unwilling 
to  follow  the  avenue  of  thought  she 
had  tentatively  opened.  Andrea  felt 
chilled,  at  a  loss.  Earlier  in  the  eve- 
ning when  Kit  had  returned  to  the 
flower  shop,  he  had  been  ardent.  His 
words  had  flown  straight  into  her 
heart,  telling  her  that  she  owed 
Frank  Harrison  no  loyalty,  since  he 
had  been  present  at  her  bedside  when, 
in  delirium,  she  had  revealed  how 
little  she  loved  him. 

And,  buoyed  up  by  Kit's  sure,  eager 
words,  she  had  gone  with  him  to  see 
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Frank.  But  now — now  that  every- 
thing was  over  and  she  was  utterly 
free — the  man  beside  her  was  silent, 
abstracted. 

"He  isn't  the  marrying  type."  That 
was  Frank  Harrison's  opinion  of  Kit 
Collins — and  Andrea  felt  a  cold  ap- 
prehension that  he  was  right. 

When  the  cab  stopped  in  front  of 
the  flower  shop,  Kit  helped  her  out. 
"I'll — see  you  tomorrow,"  he  said 
awkwardly,  and  she  rallied  her  weary 
brain  enough  to  reply  in  cool  tones, 
"All  right.    If  you're  not  busy." 

Perhaps  he  was  too  busy,  she 
thought  bitterly  the  next  afternoon, 
when  most  of  the  day  had  passed  and 
he  had  not  opened  the  door  of  the 
flower  shop.  Perhaps  she  had  van- 
ished from  his  thoughts  as  completely 
as  she  had  vanished  from  his  sight, 
the  moment  he  left  her.  An  adven- 
turer .  .  .  who  had  told  her  again 
and  again  that  he  loved  her,  but  had 
not  spoken  once  of  marriage.  .  .  . 

Listlessly,  when  she  knew  classes 
would  be  over  for  the  day,  she  dressed 
in  prim  navy  blue  with  a  white  pique 
collar,  and  went  to  see  Mr.  Saunders, 
the  principal  of  the  school.  She 
wanted  to  tell  him  that  she  would 
return  to  work  the  next  Monday. 

He  received  her  in  his  office,  waving 
her  toward  a  chair  placed  beside  the 
desk  where  the  harsh  light  fell  full 
on  any  visitor's  face.  She  thought 
irrelevantly,  as  he  waited  for  her  to 
speak — "He's  a  judge  and  I'm  a  pris- 
oner at  the  bar."  She  said  aloud,  "I'm 
sorry  that  I  had  to  take  a  leave  of 
absence  but  you  know  about  my  ac- 
cident." 

Mr.  Saunders  told  her  smoothly, 
"The  whole  town  knows  about  it,  Miss 
Reynolds.  It  seems  that  you  were — 
ah — traveling  with  a  notoriously  wild 
aviator,  to  meet  Mr.  Frank  Harrison 
in  New  York.  The  whole  thing  sounds 
like  a  page  out  of  fiction,  Miss 
Reynolds — rather  lurid  fiction.  The 
town's  wondering — "  He  broke  off. 
"Is  it  true  that  you  spent  a  night  with 
Kit  Collins  before  you  were — found?" 

Andrea  explained  swiftly,  "The 
plane  was  wrecked  and  I  was  hurt. 
Yes,  it  was  a  whole  night  before  the 
searchers  found  us." 

AND  then,  too,"  Mr.  Saunders  said, 
"New  York's  quite  a  distance 
from  Beechmont,  and  Mr.  Harrison — 
as  I  understand  it,  Miss  Reynolds, 
Mrs.  Harrison  has  returned  to  him 
after  many  years?" 

"Why — yes,  that's  true,"  Andrea 
said. 

The  principal  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  and  spoke  pontifically.  "A 
teacher,  Miss  Reynolds,"  he  said, 
"should  be  like  Caesar's  wife,  beyond 
reproach.  Oh,  I  am  quite  aware — " 
he  raised  a  heavy  white  hand  to  quell 
the  protest  he  saw  rising  to  her  lips, 
"that  you  were  probably  quite  inno- 
cent in — in  all  that  happened.  But 
you  must  realize  my  position.  The 
parents  of  the  children  you  teach  pay 
your  salary  and  mine.  They  see  a 
young  and  pretty  girl — a  girl  who 
becomes  involved  with  an  older,  mar- 
ried man — who,  rather  melodramati- 
cally, crashes  in  an  airplane  piloted 
by  a  young  daredevil  and  is  alone  with 
him  all  night  before  she  is  found.  It 
leaves  a  bad  taste  in  their  mouths, 
Miss  Reynolds." 

Andrea,  her  throat  dry,  asked, 
"Does  this  mean  that  I'm — "  she 
paused  and  the  principal  went  on  re- 
morselessly. 

"It  means,"  he  told  her,  "that  while    : 
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you  were  ill  the  school  board  held 
a  meeting  and  it  was  suggested  that 
you  be  asked  to  resign." 

"Resign?  But,  Mr.  Saunders," 
Andrea  burst  out,  "that's  not  fair — I 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  explain." 

"Pre-cisely."  The  man  nodded  his 
gray  head.  "That's  precisely  what  I 
told  the  board — with  the  result,  Miss 
Reynolds,  that  the  suggestion  was  put 
to  a  vote  and  defeated.  Your  position 
is  still — yours.  But  it  shouldn't  be 
necessary  for  me  to  insist  that  you 
must  be  very,  very  careful  in  the 
future.  That  you  avoid  even — shall 
we  say  the  appearance — of  evil." 

"But — I  don't  understand." 

TF  you   force   me   to  be   specific — " 

■*■  Mr.  Saunder's  jaw  hardened  and 
Andrea  realized  suddenly  that  the  an- 
tagonism she  had  always  sensed  in 
him  was  like  a  beast  crouching,  ready 
to  attack.  He  had,  she  divined,  come 
to  her  support  in  the  board  meeting 
simply  because  it  would  embarrass 
him  personally  if  one  of  his  teachers 
were  asked  to  resign.  "It  would  be 
better  if  you  saw  nothing  of  Mr. 
Harrison,  and  very  little  of  Kit  Col- 
lins.   His  reputation  is — not  good." 

As  Andrea  walked  away  from  the 
school  she  passed  two  women,  mothers 
of  her  pupils,  and  their  cool  stares 
shocked  her  into  realizing  how  well 
founded  the  principal's  warning  had 
been. 

It  was  horrible  to  feel  that  you 
were  under  surveillance — that  your 
private  life  was  the  subject  of  debate 
in  the  prim  houses  you  passed.  But, 
Andrea  reminded  herself,  this  was  the 
penalty  of  trying  to  be  a  woman  and 
a  teacher  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Monday — and  Andrea  was  back 
again  at  her  desk,  with  her  pupils 
watching  her  owl-eyed.  They  were  old 
enough  to  have  taken  in  fragments  of 
adult  conversation,  and  Andrea — 
aware  of  their  too  vivid  interest — 
worried  through  the  morning,  giving 
them  higher  marks  than  they  deserved, 
being  too  lenient  with  their  lapses. 
When  noon  came  and  they  hurried  to 
their  assorted  homes,  for  lunch,  she 
lowered  her  head  on  the  desk  and  sat 
so  for  nearly  an  hour,  not  bothering 
to  eat  the  sandwiches  she  had 
brought  with  her.  It  was  only  be- 
cause she  needed  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  that  she  finally  went  out  into  the 
schoolyard,  and  she  was  no  sooner 
there  than  she  was  sorry.  If  she'd 
stayed  in  the  classroom  she'd  have 
avoided  seeing  Kit  Collins — Kit,  who 
had  stayed  away  from  her  for  nearly 
a  week — Kit,  who — despite  the  fact 
that  he  was  partly  responsible  for  her 
injured  reputation  —  had  wounded 
and  ignored  her.  If  she'd  stayed  in 
the  classroom — but  how  could  she 
have  known  that  Kit  would  come 
striding  toward  her  as  he  had  come 
striding  toward  her  once  before  on  the 
morning  they  first  met? 

"Teach,"  he  exclaimed,  "I've  been 
fighting  with  myself  for  days,  but 
this  morning  I  lost  out.  .  .  .  I — "  his 
tone  was  abashed — "I've  been  hang- 
ing around  ever  since  the  first  kid 
left  the  yard  and — and — look,  can't 
we  have  dinner  tonight  at  some  quiet 
place  where  we  can  talk  and — " 

The  many  slights  that  she'd  re- 
ceived, not  only  from  Kit  but  from 
Mr.  Saunders  and  the  townspeople, 
crystallized  in  Andrea's  soul.  "You 
would  want  to  take  me  to  a  quiet 
place,"  she  said.  "No,  Kit — I  can't 
have  dinner  with  you  tonight  or  any 
night.    Somebody  might  see  us  eating 
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together,  in  that  quiet  place  of  yours, 
and— well,  it  would  be  different  if  we 
were  engaged  or  married  or  some- 
thing, but — " 

Kit  told  her  evenly,  "That's  why  I 
want  to  talk  to  you,  Teach.  I'm  in  a 
bum  spot — I  can't  marry  anybody. 
But  there's  no  reason  why  we 
shouldn't — " 

Andrea  was  flaring  up — she  was  a 
torch  of  a  girl,  at  that  instant,  her 
very  words  were  incendiary.  "I'm  not 
asking  you  to  marry  me,"  she  said 
sharply,  "I  wouldn't  marry  you  if  you 
were  the  last  man  on  earth,  Kit  Col- 
lins! Perhaps — "  the  flame  died  out 
of  her  voice  leaving  it  as  dry  as 
ashes — "Perhaps  it  would  interest  you 
to  know  that  I've  been  warned  against 
you,  and  your  last  remark — well,  it 
proves  that  the  warning  had  a  real 
foundation." 

Kit,  now,  was  the  one  who  flamed. 
Ignoring  the  final  part  of  Andrea's 
speech,  he  was  yelling,  "Wait  a  min- 
ute! Wait  a  minute!  Who  had  the 
nerve  to  warn  you  against  me?" 

Andrea  told  him,  "Only  the  princi- 
pal of  the  school — and  he  was  speak- 
ing for  the  entire  school  board.  If  I 
associated  with  you,  Kit,  I'd  lose  my 
job  and — " 

But  Kit  was  turning  from  her,  was 
striding  away  as  if  the  fiends  were 
after  him.  "If  your  job  means  more 
than  I  do,"  he  flung  across  his  shoul- 
der, "I'm  through — and  I  mean 
through!"  And  then  he  was  tearing 
off  down  the  street  and  Andrea— 
slowly,  miserably — was  going  back  to 
the  schoolroom. 

The  afternoon  session  dragged.  The 
pupils,  sensing  a  letdown  in  "teacher," 
were  unruly — only  Junior  Harrison 
was  wrapped  in  a  mood  that  matched 
her  own.  When  at  last  the  bell 
sounded  and  Andrea  dismissed  her 
charges,  she  knew  a  dull  sense  of 
gratitude  and  found  herself  wishing 
that  she'd  never  see  another  child  as 
long  as  she  lived.  Junior,  lingering 
behind  the  others,  annoyed  her,  but 
she  forced  herself  to  say,  "How  are 
things  at  your  house,  dear — is  your 
mother  better?"  She  was  unprepared 
for  the  tears  that  rolled  down  the 
lad's  face  as  he  muttered — "Mother's 
getting  along  swell,  but  Dad's — oh, 
Miss  Reynolds,  can't  you  do  something 
about  Dad?" 

Can't  you  do  something  about  Dad! 
Frank  Harrison  was  the  other  thorn 
in  Andrea's  flesh — he  had  caused  her 
plenty  of  trouble,  she  owed  him  noth- 
ing. 

WHAT'S  wrong  with  your  father?" 
she  asked,  and  Junior  told  her, 
"He's  at  the  hotel  bar,  morning,  noon 
and  night.  He's  d-drinking  his  head 
off." 

Andrea  asked,  trying  to  be  cool, 
"But,  Junior,  certainly  you  don't  ex- 
pect me  to  go  to  a  bar  and  drag  your 
father  out  of  it?"  and  the  youngster 
was  answering,  "No,  ma'am,  not  that. 
But — but  I  thought  if  you  spoke  to 
him — I  mean,  if  you  should  happen 
to  meet  him — "  the  tears  were  be- 
coming a  torrent—  "C-Curtis  says  you 
can  twist  Dad  around  your  little 
finger!" 

"I'm  not  particularly  interested  in 
what  your  butler  thinks  of  my  in- 
fluence over  your  father,"  said  An- 
drea, her  temper  rising  again.  "And 
I'm  quite  sure,  Junior,  that  I  won't 
happen  to  meet  him."  She  watched, 
with  level  eyes,  as  the  boy  went  hur- 
riedly out  of  the  classroom — but  as 
she    gathered     together     her     papers 
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beauty,  that  eliminates  dangerous  cutting. 
Here's  all  you  do:  Wrap  cotton  around 
the  end  of  manicure  stick.  Saturate  with 
TRIMAL  and  apply  to  cuticle.  Watch  dead 
cuticle  soften.  Wipe  it  away  with  a  towel. 
It's  simple!  It's  easy!  And  it's  satisfactory! 

Complete  with 
Manicure  Stick 
and  Cotton 


Trimal  Laboratories,  Inc. 

1229  So.  La  Brea  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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derful  opportunity  if  you 
have  talent  and  the  proper  training.  Studv 
at  home  with  HOLLYWOOD'S  OLDEST  AND 
LARGEST  radio  and  television  school.  Learn 
microphone  technique  quickly  in  spare  time. 
All  graduates  registered  in  H0II3  ■  ood 
Artists*  Placement  Bureau.  Find  out  what 
Radio  offers  YOU.  Write  for  "Opportunity 
in  Broadcasting''.     It's  free. 

RADIO     ARTS     ACADEMY,     Studio     C 
3819     WHshire      Blvd..  Hollywood     Calif. 


HOW  MOTHER  KEEPS 


BLONDE  HAIR 


Ham- and 
love/u 


S5J" 


New  11 -Minute  V 

Home  Shampoo      « 

Washes  Hair  Shades  Lighter— Safely! 


Mothers  and  daughters  stay  young  together  when 
sunny,  golden  curls  and  smart,  blonde  coiffure  are 
both  glowingly  lovely.  Because  of  its  delicate  texture. 
particular  care  is  needed  to  keep  blonde  hair  from 
fading,  darkening,  losing  attractiveness.  That's  why 
smart  blondes  throughout  the  country  use  BLONDEX. 
the  new  11-minute  home  shampoo  made  specially  for 
blondes.  It  removes  dull,  dingy  film  and  brings  out 
every  glorious  highlight.  Safe  even  for  children's  hair. 
To  give  hair  beautiful  lustre  and  radiance,  top  off 
shampoo  with  Blondex  Golden  Rinse.  For  all  shades 
of  blonde  hair.  Both  cost  little.  Get  Blondex  Shampoo 
and  Golden  Rinse  at  10c,  drug  and  department  stores. 
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and  left  the  school,  and  made  her  way 
toward  Daddy  Little's  flower  shop, 
Andrea's  senses  were  in  a  complete 
whirl.  "It  will  be  the  end  of  me," 
she  told  herself,  "if  I  meddle  in  the 
Harrisons'  affairs!"  But  willy-nilly, 
her  steps  led  her  past  Beechmont's 
largest  hotel.  She  wasn't  surprised 
when  she  saw  Frank  Harrison, 
flushed,  unsteady,  emerging  from  the 
door — she  knew  how  fate  was  dealing 
the  cards  these  days,  and  she'd  ex- 
pected to  run  into  Frank.  When  he 
glimpsed  her,  when  he  exclaimed 
thickly,  "Andrea!"  she  said,  "You 
should  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  Frank 
Harrison.  Come  back  into  the  hotel 
with  me — no,  not  to  the  bar.  We'll 
go  to  the  coffee  shop  and  you'll  drink 
black  coffee  until  you're  sober  enough 
to  hear  a  few  facts!" 

FT  seemed  as  if  everybody  was  in 
*  the  hotel  coffee  shop.  Andrea  saw 
not  only  one,  but  three,  of  the  school 
board  and  knew  that  the  principal's 
telephone  wire  would  be  buzzing 
within  the  half  hour.  She  had  to  grit 
her  teeth  to  carry  out  her  self-im- 
posed program — to  squelch  Frank's 
clumsy  advances  with  common  sense 
— to  give  him  argument  for  argument. 
When  at  last,  and  with  a  growing 
audience,  he  had  reached  the  tearful 
stage,  she  hurried  him  from  the  hotel 
and  into  a  cab.  It  was  in  the  cab,  on 
the  way  to  his  home,  that  she  ex- 
tracted a  pledge  from  him.  "For 
Junior's  sake,"  she  told  him,  "you 
must  give  Elizabeth  another  chance — 
and  yourself  another  chance.  You 
loved  her  once  and,  if  you  try  hard 
enough,  you  can  love  her  again. 
Frank,  I'm  not  asking  you  to  recreate 
the  past,  I'm  asking  you  to  face  the 
future  like  a  man.  Take  Elizabeth 
in  your  arms  and  kiss  her  and — oh, 
of  course  it  will  work!  It  will  have  to 
work.  You  have  strength,  you  have 
imagination,  you  have  money — and 
you  have  a  marvelous  child.  What 
more  do  you  want?" 

When  she  dropped  Frank  at  his 
door  she  felt  that  she  had  given  him 
a  creed  and  a  pattern  and  she  was 
reasonably  sure  that  he  would  try  to 
follow  through.  She  told  the  cab 
driver  to  take  her  on  to  her  original 
destination,      Daddy     Little's     flower 


shop.  And  then  she  was  back  in  the 
room  in  the  rear  of  the  shop,  lying 
across  her  bed — not  crying,  because 
she  was  too  tired  to  cry.  Daddy  Little 
knocked  on  the  door  and  asked  if  she'd 
like  some  supper,  but  Andrea  said  no 
— despite  a  lunchless  day  she  wasn't 
hungry — so  he  went  away.  It  might 
have  been  an  hour — or  four  or  five 
hours — later  that  she  again  heard  his 
anxious  old  voice  at  her  door. 

"Andy-girl,"  he  said,  calling  her  the 
name  her  father  had  called  her, 
"you've  got  to  come  out  while  I  tell 
you  something.   It's  awful  important." 

Andrea  struggled  to  her  feet.  What 
could  be  important  now,  she  won- 
dered. She  came  draggingly  across 
the  floor  of  her  room,  opened  the  door 
and  felt  Daddy  Little's  hand  on  hers. 
"Don't  cave  in,"  he  said,  "you've  got 
to  be  a  soldier,  honey.  They  phoned 
from   the   hospital — it's   Kit   Collins." 

A  waiting  room  with  people  mill- 
ing around — scores  of  people,  it 
seemed  to  Andrea.  She  had  come  to 
the  hospital  alone,  refusing  Daddy 
Little's  company — needing  solitude, 
but  here  was  no  solitude.  A  young 
man  whose  wife  was  having  a  baby,  an 
old  woman  whose  husband  was  hav- 
ing an  operation,  a  mother  whose 
little  girl  was  under  an  oxygen  tent, 
and  many  more  were  sharing  her 
vigil.  Andrea — asking  muted  ques- 
tions— had  heard  the  story  from  a 
sympathetic  young  interne.  Kit,  fool- 
ishly reckless,  had  done  some  stunt 
flying  without  either  rhyme  or  reason, 
using  a  plane  that  hadn't  even  been 
tested — it  was  as  if  he'd  been  trying  to 
throw  his  life  away — these  aviators 
were  an  insane  lot!  His  injuries — the 
interne,  to  Andrea's  astonishment, 
chuckled.  "The  Lord  must  have  been 
watching  out  for  pilots  today — only  a 
fractured  leg  and  a  broken  collar  bone. 
Collins  will  probably  be  flying  again 
in  a  couple  of  months.  .  .  ."  Yes,  she 
could  see  him  as  soon  as  he  came 
down  from  the  surgery. 

The  waiting  room — people  coming 
and  going,  some  with  tears,  some  with 
smiles.  A  woman  stuffing  her  hand- 
kerchief into  her  mouth  so  that  she 
wouldn't  scream,  a  man  swearing 
softly  under  his  breath.  Andrea's 
nails  bit  into  the  palms  of  her  clenched 
hands  as  her  problem  turned  over  and 


over  in  her  mind,  like  a  falling  plane. 
And  then  her  name  was  being  called 
and  she  was  being  taken  to  the  cell 
where  Kit  lay,  bandage-swathed,  in 
a  narrow  white  bed.  He  peered  up  at 
her  from  his  pillow,  but  his  eyes  were 
no  longer  teasing. 

"Now  you  see  why  I  haven't  the 
right  to  marry  you,  Teach,"  he  said 
abruptly.  "No  guy  who  does  my 
work  should  team  up  with  the  woman 
he  loves — not  if  he  loves  her  enough 
to  want  to  spare  her.  .  .  .  It's  lucky 
you've  got  your  job,  Teach — and  I'm 
the  last  one  to  stand  between  you  and 
it.  I  was  a  dumb  ox  this  morning, 
and  I  was  worse  than  dumb  this 
afternoon  and — Teach,  for  gosh  sake!" 

For  Andrea,  all  her  questions  an- 
swered and  all  her  answers  ready, 
was  on  her  knees  beside  the  hospital 
bed.  "If  you  ever  mention  my  job 
again,"  she  told  Kit  between  spasms 
of  tears  mixed  with  hysterical  laugh- 
ter and  relief,  "I'll — I'll — I  don't  know 
what  I'll  do!  You  must  marry  me,  Kit, 
or  I'll — I'll  sue  you  for  breach  of 
promise!  The  right  to  marry  me?  You 
haven't  the  right  not  to  marry  me, 
Kit — not  when  I  love  you  so  much!" 

KIT  warned,  even  as  he  groped  for 
her  hand,  "Don't  think  you're  go- 
ing to  talk  me  out  of  flying,  Teach, 
once  you  get  me  in  your  power.  Fly- 
ing's in  my  blood  stream — just  like 
you  are.  Don't  think,  once  we're  mar- 
ried, that  I'll  give  up  my  trade — be- 
cause I  won't!  Teach — "  his  teasing 
was  blotted  out  by  the  honesty  of  his 
emotion — "when  that  plane  was  going 
down  this  afternoon,  and  you  weren't 
beside  me  and  I  thought  I'd  be  travel- 
ing on  alone  and  never  seeing  you 
again— girl,  I  love  you!" 

Andrea,  leaning  over,  kissed  the 
lips  of  Kit  Collins — gently  because  he 
was  weak,  firmly  because  she  was 
strong.  As  she  kissed  him  she  knew 
that  she  was  forfeiting  her  chance  of 
a  sane,  sensible  future — that  perhaps 
she  was  forfeiting  her  work  as  well 
— but  at  the  moment  she  didn't  care. 
Even  though  she  realized  that  this 
dare-devil  would  always  be  a  dare- 
devil— that  she'd  always  be  searching 
the  sky  anxiously  for  the  silver  of 
his  plane  against  the  sun — she  was 
curiously  content  and  at  peace. 


ing  to  be  sure  they  do  not  lose  their 
flavor  and  their  nutritive  elements 
through  overcooking. 

7.  Use  less  boiling  water  and  make 
up  the  difference  with  canned  toma- 
toes or  liquid  from  cooked  vegetables. 

8.  For  a  piquante  stew,  add  1  to  2 
tbls.  Worcestershire  sauce,  lemon  juice 
or  vinegar  just  before  serving. 

For  any  meat  that  has  bones,  excess 
fat  or  gristle,  I  find  it  a  good  plan  to 
divide  the  cooking  operation  into  two 
parts.  Simmer  the  meat  with  the  basic 
seasonings  in  the  morning  and  when 
it  is  done  lift  out  the  meat,  remove 
as  much  of  the  bone,  fat  and  gristle  as 
you  can,  and  strain  the  broth  to  re- 
move the  remainder  (the  seasoning  in- 
gredients will  be  strained  out,  too,  but 
they  have  already  done  their  work). 
Allow  the  broth  to  cool  and  remove 
the  excess  fat  that  forms  on  the  top. 
When  you  are  ready  to  serve,  combine 
meat,  vegetables  and  the  strained 
broth,  and  the  meat  will  be  heated 
by  the  time  the  vegetables  are  done. 

Savory  chicken  stew  is  an  excellent 
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Frills  for  an  Old  Friend 

Continued  from  page  44 

choice    when    stewing    chickens    are 
plentiful   in  the   market. 

Savory  Chicken  Stew 
1  stewing  chicken,  disjointed 
1  cup  minced  ham 

1  clove  garlic,  minced 

2  small  onions,  minced 
1  green  pepper,  minced 
1  medium  can  tomatoes 

Vi  tsp.  freshly  ground  pepper 
Salt  to  taste 

Sautee  garlic,  onion  and  green  pep- 
per lightly,  using  ham  or  chicken  fat, 
place  in  cooking  pot  with  the  chicken, 
ham,  pepper  and  tomatoes  and  add 
water  to  barely  cover  the  chicken. 
Cover  and  simmer  very  slowly  until 
chicken  is  almost  tender  enough  to  fall 
off  the  bones  (about  Wz  to  2  hours) 
turning  frequently  to  be  sure  it  is 
cooked  evenly  throughout.  Add  salt 
when  stew  is  about  half  finished,  being 
careful  not  to  put  in  too  much  for  the 
ham  will  be  salty,  too.  Serve  with 
brown  rice  and  tossed  green  salad. 

Leftover  stew  can  be  reheated  and 
served  again,  but  for  variation  here  are 


a  number  of  other  suggestions.  Put  the 
meat  and  vegetables  into  a  buttered 
casserole,  with  enough  of  the  broth 
(thickened)  to  make  a  good  rich 
gravy,  top  with  small  biscuits  or  a 
layer  of  biscuit  dough  and  bake  until 
biscuits  are  brown  and  stew  is  piping 
hot.  Or  top  your  casserole  with  mush- 
rooms in  place  of  biscuit  dough,  brush- 
ing the  mushrooms  generously  with 
melted  butter  and  baking  until  they 
are  nicely  browned.  Leftover  mashed 
or  sweet  potatoes,  bread  or  cracker 
crumbs  or  uncooked  cereals  also  make 
excellent  toppers  for  casseroles. 

Muffins  with  leftover  stew  filling 
and  served  with  gravy  made  of  the 
liquid  from  the  stew  provide  another 
answer  to  the  leftover  problem.  For 
these,  make  the  same  pastry  that  you 
make  for  your  favorite  pie,  and  roll 
it  thin.  Line  muffin  tins  with  rounds 
of  the  pastry,  fill  each  one  with  left- 
over stew  which  has  been  drained, 
cover  each  one  with  pastry  and  bake 
in  a  450  degree  oven  until  done  (15 
to  20  minutes). 

RADIO   AND  TELEVISION  MIRROR 


ment  of  bleak  regret  and  despair,  sit- 
ting and  staring  at  the  blank  wall  be- 
hind the  telephone.  Then  I  shrugged 
my  shoulders.  There'd  be  another 
chance.  Meanwhile,  I  was  in  love, 
and  happy  with  the  man  I  loved. 
That  was  the  really  important  thing. 

THE  next  three  years  weren't  easy. 
Not  that  we  expected  them  to  be. 
But  every  young  couple  has  a  right  to 
take  some  things  for  granted — things 
like  three  meals  a  day,  a  movie  once  in 
a  while,  a  party  on  occasional  Satur- 
day nights,  a  pleasant  "good  morning" 
from  the  landlord — things  like  that. 
We  had  precious  few  of  those  things. 
We  never  seemed  to  be  able  to  get 
our  noses  above  the  weekly  bills.  We 
owed  everybody  for  something.  And 
yet  we  worked  hard.  Paul  was  for- 
ever pecking  at  his  typewriter,  and 
while  I  didn't  always  approve  of  the 
things  he  wrote,  at  least  he  wrote 
instead  of  going  to  ball  games  or 
sleeping  in  the  afternoons  or  shooting 
dice  with  the  boys.  And  Joe  Blaney 
dug  up  small  parts  for  me  here  and 
there — mostly  in  plays  which  opened 
and  closed  practically  at  the  same 
time,  but  at  least  they  were  jobs  and 
they  helped  pay  the  grocery  bill. 

I  wouldn't  have  minded  so  much,  I 
guess,  if  I  hadn't  been  worried  about 
what  was  happening  to  Paul.  Lately, 
he  had  been  very  morose  and  inclined 
to  get  into  political  arguments.  He'd 
say  things  like,  "What's  so  hot  about 
Democracy,  anyway?  What  good  has 
it  done  us?" 

And  I'd  say,  "Well,  it's  better  to  be 


"To   My  Wife" 

Continued  from  page  16 

free  than  to  live  under  some  of  those 
European  systems." 

Then  he'd  say,  "Free,  huh?  Yeah, 
free  to  starve." 

I'd  usually  change  the  subject  then, 
and  talk  about  the  Dodgers  or  what 
Dick  Tracy  was  doing  or  what  we 
were  going  to  have  for  supper.  I  didn't 
understand  about  politics,  and  I  never 
have  very  much,  but  I  did  have  some 
solid  beliefs  about  this  country,  and 
nothing  could  shake  them. 

I  knew  that  "of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people"  was  the 
most  beautiful  phrase  ever  written. 
I  knew  that  our  forefathers  had 
fashioned  this  country  out  of  hard 
work  and  prayer  and  selflessness.  I 
knew  that  America  was  the  only 
country  left  in  the  world  where  people 
could  hope  to  fashion  their  lives  in  a 
free,  reasonable,  self-respecting  way. 

1KNEW  all  these  things  and  yet  I 
couldn't  combat  Paul's  growing 
feeling  of  resentment  against  a  world 
that  kept  him  poor  and  subservient. 
I  didn't  have  the  words.  I  felt  that  if 
we  could  just  wait  and  last  things 
out,  everything  would  be  all  right. 
But  he  had  picked  up  phrases  some- 
where that  I  didn't  have  answers  for. 
Things  like  "machine  age,"  "dominant 
races,"  "economic  pressure,"  "world 
balance  of  power,"  "survival  of  the 
fittest."  Things  I  had  only  seen  in 
newspaper  print — nothing  that  I  had 
experienced  or  could  have  an  honest 
opinion  about. 

He  began  writing  long  letters  to  the 
editors  of  various  papers  in  New  York. 


I  think  it  was  mostly  because  there,  at 
least,  he  could  have  that  supn 
writers'  pleasure  of  seeing  his  word 
in  print.  But  then  it  frightened  me, 
because  more  and  more  his  opinions 
seemed  to  be  colored  by  all  the  crack- 
pot organizations  that  were  springing 
up  then— America  First,  The  SUvei 
Shirts,  various  Isolationist  movements 
of  one  kind  or  another.  I  know  he 
didn't  mean  all  the  things  he  wrote. 
It  was  just  that  he  was  striking  out 
blindly  at  anything  that  seemed  to 
stand  in  his  way,  and  these  organiza- 
tions and  catchwords  were  handy 
weapons. 

I  tried  to  talk  to  him  about  it  once. 
"Paul,"  I  asked,  "why  do  you  bother 
with  all  this  hating?  Why  don't  you 
write  about  nice  things?" 

"Moonlight  and  roses?  Cinderella 
and  fairy  godmothers?  Grow  up, 
Olivia.  That's  stuff  for  little  children 
and  weak-minded  escapists.  We  have 
to  get  rid  of  the  weaklings.  This  is 
an  age  for  the  strong." 

"But,  Paul,"  I  argued,  "there  still 
are  nice  things  in  the  world.  There's 
beauty  and  love  and  kindness.  Surely 
you  can't  ignore  them." 

He  kissed  the  tip  of  my  nose  and 
pinched  my  cheek.  "You  are  beauty 
and  love  and  kindness,  but  there  isn't 
anybody  else  like  you  in  the  world. 
Now  run  along  like  a  good  girl,  and 
let  me  finish  this  article." 

I  ran  along,  like  a  good  girl,  but 
that  night  as  we  sat  over  our  tasteless 
supper  of  warmed-over  hamburgers 
and  weak  coffee  with  canned  milk — 
it  had  been  a  long  time  since  we  could 


SURE  YOU  INHALE 
-SO  PLAY  SAFE 

with  your  throat! 

You  can't  avoid  some  inhaling— but  you  can  avoid 
worry  about  throat  irritation,  even  when  you  do 
inhale.  Doctors  who  compared  the  leading  favorite 
cigarettes  report  that: 

SMOKE  OF  THE  FOUR  OTHER  LEADING  POPULAR  BRANDS 
AVERAGED  WORE  THAN  THREE  TIMES  AS  IRRITATING  — 
AND  THEIR  IRRITATION  LASTED  MORE  THAN  FIVE  TIMES  AS 
LONG-AS  THE  STRIKINGLY  CONTRASTED  PHILIP  MORRIS! 

When  you  smoke  Philip  Morris,  you  enjoy  finer 
tobaccos  —  plus  this  exclu- 
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SEAL-COTE 


Sensational  New  Aid  To 

LONGER  NAILS  1 


•  SEAL-COTE  is  amazing!  A  thin 
coat  applied  daily  over  your  polish 
quickly  forms  a  crystal-hard,  micro- 
scopically-thin transparent  film  that 
gives  protection  to  nails.  Seal-Cote 
also  protects  polish  from  chipping 
and  fraying  — adds  lustre. 


SEAL-COTE 


25<t  at 
Cosmetic  Counters 


Scal-Cote  Co.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED  25c 

Two  5x7  Double  Weight  Professional  En-  rn .  „ 

largements,  8  Gloss  Deckle  Edge  Prints.  1>UIN 

CLUB  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Dept.  19,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  QUICK 

Mazing  Christmas  lard  Sellers 


Complete  lino  of  Assortments— 21  Christmas 
Cards.    Etchings,     Reliprious,    Humorous.    Gift 
Wrappings,  etc.    Also  Personal   Stationery,  51. 
Samples  on  approval.    Start   earning  now  — writel 
FRIENDSHIP  STUDIOS.  495   Adams.  Elmira.  N.Y. 


EMBOSSED 
PERSONAL 
CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


50  for  $1 


fELGIN  WATCH  J 

,  yours r 


LATEST  ,tyl,d   «."9- 

1    ,i*k  Bc.n.d  Gold  Pl,< 
ih.nl     &tn,.,    Sl.rlm 


YOUR  CHOICE  of  Jeweled  Elgin.  Waltham 
or  Swiss  wrist  watch.  Latest  styled  case. 
Reconstructed  movement.  Accuracy  guar- 
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afford  the  luxury  of  cream — I  found  I 
couldn't  eat  a  single  mouthful,  and 
left  the  table  in  tears. 

Paul  followed  me  into  the  other 
room  and  put  his  arms  around  me. 
"Now,  Honey,"  he  said  placatingly, 
"don't  cry.  Just  keep  that  chin  up 
a  little  longer  and  something  will 
happen.  I'll  write  a  story  for  Dan 
Bailey — he  said  he'd  buy  a  Western 
adventure  yarn  if  I'd  write  it.  Come 
on,  now,  wipe  those  tears  away  and 
finish  your  supper.  I'll  get  at  that 
darn  story  first  thing  in  the  morning." 

He  didn't  write  the  story,  though. 
The  next  morning  he  saw  something 
in  the  paper  about  neutrality  agree- 
ments that  made  him  furious  and  he 
sat  down  and  wrote  a  long  bitter  let- 
ter to  the  editor. 

THINGS  went  on  like  that  for  some 
time.  Then  one  day  when  I  came 
home  from  the  weary  routine  of 
tramping  from  one  agent's  office  to 
another  in  the  eternal  hunt  for  a  job, 
I  found  Paul  sitting  on  the  curb  in 
front  of  our  apartment — with  our  bags 
and  personal  belongings  piled  hap- 
hazardly around  him. 

"Paul,"  I  cried,  "what's  happened? 
What  are  you  doing  out  here?  What 
are  all  these  things  here  for?" 

He  grinned  up  at  me  wryly  and 
pushed  his  hat  to  the  back  of  his  head. 
"Sit  down,  Olivia,"  he  said,  motioning 
to  the  curb,  "public  property — nobody 
can  stop  you  from  sitting  here." 

"But  I  don't  understand,"  I  faltered, 
on  the  verge  of  tears,  "What — "  And 
then  suddenly  I  knew.  The  rent 
money!  "Paul — what  happened  to  the 
rent  money?" 

Paul  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  an 
attempt  to  maintain  his  air  of  bravado, 
and  said,  "Darling,  somehow  or  other 
the  rent  money  got  mixed  up  in  the 
food  money.  After  all,  we  had  to  eat, 
you  know." 

I  wavered  between  despair  and 
anger.    "And  so  we've  been  evicted?" 

"Absolutely    correct,    professor." 

"Paul!"  I  stamped  my  foot.  "Don't 
talk  like  a — a  clown!  What  are  we 
going  to  do  now?" 

Paul's  shoulders  drooped,  then.  His 
whole  body  seemed  to  slump  and  he 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  "I  don't 
know,  Olivia,  I  honestly  don't  know," 
he  said  thickly. 

I  stood  there  for  a  minute,  wildly 
racking  my  brain  for  an  idea.  Fi- 
nally I  told  Paul  I'd  be  right  back  and 
went  over  to  the  corner  drugstore  and 
telephoned  Joe  Blaney.  Good  old  Joe! 
He'd  been  my  guardian  angel  for  a 
long  time,  and  once  more  he  proved 
his  loyalty. 

"Come  on  up  to  my  place,"  his  big 
voice  boomed  over  the  phone.  "You 
can  stay  here  for  a  few  days  until 
things  get  straightened  out.  I'll  bunk 
in  with  my  kid  brother  uptown." 

"You're  an  angel,  Joe,"  I  told  him, 
with  a  catch  in  my  voice. 

"Forget  it,  sugar.  I  expect  to  be 
repaid  with  dividends  when  you  hit 
Broadway." 

"I  hope  so,  Joe,  I  hope  so,"  I  said, 
and  hung  up  the  receiver. 

Paul  got  to  his  feet  as  I  came  up  the 
street  toward  him.     "Any  luck?" 

"Joe  Blaney  says  we  can  stay  at 
his  place  for  a  while,"  I  said,  and 
picked  up  one  of  the  suitcases  and  a 
pile  of  books. 

Paul  gathered  up  the  rest  of  our 
things  and  we  walked  to  the  subway. 

"Olivia,"  he  said  quietly,  "it  sounds 
like  a  gag,  but  I  don't  know  what  I'd 
do  without  you.  I'd  be  absolutely 
lost.     Don't  ever  leave  me,  darling — 
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don't  ever,  ever  leave  me." 

That  was  one  of  the  moments  when 
I  knew  why  I  couldn't  stop  loving  him. 
No  matter  what  scrapes  his  improvi- 
dence landed  us  in,  he  was  mine,  as 
much  a  part  of  me  as  my  heart. 

Joe  was  gone  by  the  time  we  got  to 
his  place,  and  had  left  his  key  for  us 
with  the  superintendent,  sparing  us 
the  humiliation  of  explaining  our  pre- 
dicament to  him  face  to  face.  Some- 
times the  nicest  things  people  do  are 
the  things  they  don't  do,  although  I'll 
admit  that  sounds  mixed-up.  We  un- 
packed some  of  our  thrhgs  and  right 
then  and  there  Paul  started  writing 
a  Western  story  for  Dan  Bailey.  He 
wrote  three  stories  during  the  week 
we  stayed  at  Joe's,  and  Dan  bought 
all  of  them.  With  the  checks  from  the 
stories,  we  found  a  new  apartment 
and  moved  in. 

Paul  seemed  to  have  turned  over  a 
new  leaf,  and  worked  steadily  on  his 
Westerners  for  a  while.  We  had 
enough  money  to  live  decently  and  I 
was  beginning  to  get  a  few  radio  jobs. 
Things  looked  really  bright  for  us  for 
the  first  time  since  we'd  been  married. 

And  then  it  all  began  to  happen 
again.  I  came  home  one  afternoon  to 
find  Paul  tapping  away  vigorously 
at  his  typewriter. 

"New  story?"  I  asked  brightly. 

"Not  exactly,"  he  said  vaguely.  "No 
— not  a  story.  I'm  writing  a  letter  to 
World  Magazine.  Did  you  see  that 
terrible  article  they  had  in  this  issue 
about  the  dignity  of  labor?  Who  do 
they  think  they're  fooling,  anyway?" 

SO  the  checks  from  Dan  Bailey  got 
fewer  and  fewer,  and  pretty  soon 
we  were  back  to  canned  milk  in  our 
coffee  again. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I  met 
John  Wade  at  a  cocktail  party  given 
by  an  actress  friend  of  mine.  John 
Wade  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
publishers  in  New  York,  and  when  I 
told  Paul  about  it  later,  he  threw  up 
his  hands  in  mock  despair. 

"I've  been  trying  to  meet  that  guy 
for  months,  and  you  just  casually  run 
into  him  at  a  party!" 

"But,  Paul,"  I  told  him,  "he  wants  to 
meet  you.  He  wants  you  to  call  him 
up  and  make  an  appointment  and 
bring  some  of  your  manuscripts  over." 

"He  wants  to  meet  me?  How  does 
he  know  about  me?" 

"I  told  him  about  you,  silly.  He 
wants  to  meet  you." 

"Olivia!"  Paul  was  shocked.  "You 
can't  do  that — cornering  a  man  at  a 
social  party  and  pinning  him  down  for 
a  business  appointment." 

"But  I  did,"  I  said  serenely,  "and 
he  didn't  seem  to  mind  either.  Of 
course  I  gave  you  a  tremendous 
build-up!" 

"You're  the  limit,"  he  said  affec- 
tionately, shaking  his  head. 

But  the  next  day  he  called  Mr. 
Wade's  office  and  made  an  appoint- 
ment. We  had  quite  an  argument 
about  what  manuscripts  he  was  to 
take  over.  I  wanted  h'im  to  take  a 
variety  of  the  different  types  of  things 
he  had  written,  but  he  felt  that  his 
recent  "letters  to  the  editor"  kind  of 
thing  would  be  better. 

"They're  more  virile,"  he  told  me. 
"They  show  that  I'm  aware  of  what's 
going  on  in  the  world." 

So  he  took  his  manuscripts  over  to 
Mr.  Wade's  office,  talked  to  Mr.  Wade 
and  left  the  manuscripts  there.  It 
was  almost  no  surprise  to  me  when 
his  material  came  back  a  week  later 
with  a  polite  note  saying  that  it  wasn't 
quite  the  type  of  thing  the  Wade  Pub- 
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lishing  Offices  were  interested  in. 

"I  might  have  known,"  said  Paul 
sourly.  "Nobody  wants  a  really  se- 
rious writer  these  days — all  they're 
interested  in  is  tripe." 

I  didn't  say  that  maybe  he'd  have 
had  better  luck  if  he'd  sent  over  some 
of  his  other  things.  I  just  went  out 
quietly  that  afternoon  and  called  up 
John  Wade  and  asked  if  I  could  talk 
to  him.     He  was  most  cordial. 

"Of  course,  my  dear,"  he  told  me 
on  the  phone.  "Come  over  any  time 
this  afternoon.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I'd  like  to  talk  to  you  about  that 
young  husband  of  yours." 

The  first  thing  I  asked  Mr.  Wade 
when  I  was  ushered  into  his  beauti- 
fully furnished  office  was,  "What  I 
really  want  to  know,  Mr.  Wade,  is — 
can  he  write?" 

"He  can  write  very  well,"  said  Mr. 
Wade  as  he  seated  me  in  a  deep 
leather  chair  opposite  his  desk.  "His 
trouble  is  that  he's  immature.  He's 
never  grown  up.  You  have  quite  a 
problem  on  your  hands,  Mrs.  Lansing." 

"I  suppose  so,"  I  said  nervously, 
"but  what's  the  answer?" 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  long  moment. 
"Can  you  take  it,  young  lady?" 

"I  think  so,"  I  told  him. 

"You're  an  actress,  are  you  not?" 
he  asked  me. 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  said. 

"Successful?"  he  asked  me  bluntly. 

"No,"  I  answered  just  as  bluntly. 

"Could  that  by  any  chance  have 
anything  to  do  with  your  loyalty  to 
your  husband?" 

I  HESITATED  a  moment.  I  didn't 
*■  want  to  betray  Paul,  yet  there  was 
something  about  this  old  man  that 
commanded  complete  honesty.  Finally 
I  said,  "I've  had  chances  to  go  into 
plays  on  the  road,  but  I've  never  felt 
I  should  leave  my  husband." 

"That's  the  trouble,"  he  said  im- 
mediately. "You've  been  protecting 
him  from  the  world.  A  sheltered 
plant  never  grows  strong  and  free. 
Mrs.  Lansing,  you're  going  to  have  to 
stop  protecting  him." 

"Stop  protecting  him?"  I  asked. 
"But  how?" 

"The  best  way — maybe  the  only 
way — is  to  leave  him,"  he  said  grave- 
ly. "Only  for  a  while,  of  course.  But 
he'll  never  grow  up  and  learn  to 
handle  life's  problems  by  himself  un- 
til you  stop  sheltering  him.  And  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  you're  going  to  have 
to  leave  him  for  a  while  to  accom- 
plish it." 

"But — I — what.  ..."  I  began. 

He  interrupted  me.  "Mrs.  Lansing, 
I'm  interested  in  this  husband  of 
yours.  He  has  good  material  in  him 
and  I  hate  to  see  it  go  to  waste.  And 
I  like  you,  too — you're  straightfor- 
ward and  honest.  I'd  like  to  help  you 
straighten  out  this  situation.  Now, 
tell  me — do  you  think  you  could  find 
a  dramatic  part  that  would  take  you 
out  of  the  city  for  a  few  weeks?" 

"I  think  so,"  I  said. 

"If  you  will  take  a  part  in  a  play 
out  of  town  somewhere,  I  will  offer 
Mr.  Lansing  a  position  in  my  office — 
reading  and  helping  to  edit  some  of 
the  manuscripts  that  come  in." 

I  started  to  object  but  he  held  up 
his  hand  peremptorily.  "I  know 
what  you're  going  to  say.  You're 
wondering  why  I'm  making  this  offer. 
Well,  young  lady,  it's  selfishness  on 
my  part.  We  need  talented  new 
writers  in  my  business.  There  is  a 
crying  need  for  them.  And  if  your 
husband  can  be  developed  into  the 
kind  of  writer  I  am  looking  for,  my 
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time  and  trouble  will  have  been  re- 
paid a  thousandfold.  Now,  Mrs. 
Lansing,  will  you  do  it?" 

I  bit  my  lip  and  a  hundred  fright- 
ened thoughts  raced  through  my  mind. 
Paul  wouldn't  like  it — like  it! — he'd 
be  furious  and  hurt  and  resentful. 
Just  a  short  time  ago  I  had  promised 
never  to  leave  him.  But  then  1 
clenched  my  fists  as  I  remembered  the 
kind  of  life  we'd  been  leading.  That 
couldn't  go  on.  It  would  ruin  both  of 
us.  It  would  ruin  the  love  we  had  for 
each  other.  Taking  a  deep  breath,  I 
looked  up  at  Mr.  Wade  with  a  wan 
smile. 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  said. 


TTHAT  night  Paul  and  I  had  the  worst 
'  battle  of  our  lives,  and  of  course 
the  one  thing  I  couldn't  explain  to  him 
was  my  talk  with  Mr.  Wade.  He 
mustn't  know  that  he  was  being 
"managed"  like  a  problem  child.  He 
refused  to  believe  at  first  that  I  was 
serious  about  taking  a  road  job,  and 
when  he  finally  realized  that  I  meant 
what  I  said,  he  was  furious. 

"So  you've  decided  to  run  out  on 
me!"  he  raged. 

"No,  I'm  not,  Paul,"  I  tried  to  placate 
him.  "It  won't  be  for  long.  Just  a 
few  weeks  on  the  road  and  then  I'll 
be  back  in  New  York.  It's  the  only 
way  to  get  started  in  the  theater.  I 
should  have  done  it  long  ago." 

"You're  just  rationalizing,"  he  said. 
"You're  tired  of  me.  You  can't  take 
it  any  more.  I  couldn't  buy  you  fur 
coats  and  diamond  rings,  so  now  you 
want  to  leave  me." 

"Paul,"  I  pleaded,  "that's  not  true 
at  all." 

"Yes  it  is.  I'm  not  good  enough  for 
you.  You  think  I'm  a  failure.  You 
aren't  willing  to  stick  it  out  with  me 
until  I  get  my  break.  The  first  chance 
you  get  to  leave  me,  you  take  it  with- 
out a  second  thought." 

I  wanted  desperately  to  tell  him  the 
truth.  But  that  would  have  shattered 
him  completely,  would  have  destroyed 
in  advance  all  the  strength  I  was  try- 
ing to  give  him. 

"Some  day  you'll  understand,  Paul. 
But  now,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I'm  go- 
ing to  take  this  job,  and  you  just 
have  to  accept  that  fact." 

His  face  was  very  pale.  "Olivia,  if 
you  take  that  job,  our  marriage  is 
over.  I'm  not  so  stupid  that  I  can't 
see  a  simple  fact  when  it's  shoved 
right  under  my  nose." 

My  heart  turned  over  at  his  words, 
but  I  held  my  ground.  "I'm  sorry 
you  feel  that  way,  Paul,  and  I'm  sure 
you'll  change  your  mind  about  it  after 
you've  thought  it  over  a  while." 

"That's  what  you  think,"  he  said 
and,  jamming  his  hat  on  his  head, 
slammed  out  of  the  apartment. 

I  called  Joe,  then,  belatedly,  and 
told  him  I  was  in  the  market  for  a 
road  job. 

"Gee,  sugar,"  he  told  me,  "there's 
not  much  stirring  right  now — unless 
you  want  to  go  along  with  a  little 
second-rate  Shakespearean  revival 
that's  leaving  next  week  for  a  bunch 
of  one-night  stands.  They're  having 
some  trouble  getting  girls  for  walk- 
ons  and  understudies." 

"Anything,   Joe,   just   anything." 

"Something  the  matter,  Olivia?"  he 
asked  anxiously. 

"No  .  .  .  yes,  there  is,  Joe,  but  I 
can't  tell  you  about  it  now." 

"Just  as  you  say,"  Joe  was  under- 
standing as  usual.     "Think  you  want 
to  take  that  job?" 
"Yes,    I'd    like    to.      When    can    I 


leave?" 

"They  go  next  Wednesday,  and  it's 
by  bus— not  by  train.  Think  you  can 
stand  that?" 

"I  can  stand  anything  at  this  point. 
Joe,"  I  said,  trying  to  keep  the  tears 
out  of  my  voice,  and  hurriedly  put  up 
the  receiver. 

Paul  and  I  lived  through  a  frightful 
week  of  monosyllabic  conversations 
and  elaborate  politeness.  I  couldn't 
pierce  his  armor,  try  as  I  might.  The 
day  before  I  was  to  leave,  Mr.  Wade 
called  him  about  an  editing  job  in  the 
Wade  offices.  Paul  pretended  an 
overpowering  lack  of  interest,  but  1 
knew  the  minute  I  left  he  would  be 
over  there  with  his  face  shining  and 
his  hair  neatly  combed. 

I  STOPPED  being  glad  in  the  weeks 
1  that  followed  as,  trouping  wearily 
from  small  town  to  small  town  I 
waited  in  vain  to  hear  from  Paul.  Our 
first  stop  was  Scranton,  Pennsylvania, 
and,  filled  with  the  good  feeling  of 
actually  doing  the  work  I  liked  best, 
I  scribbled  him  a  happy  note  giving 
him  our  itinerary  for  the  next  three 
weeks. 

But  when  we  got  to  Lewiston, 
Pennsylvania,  and  there  was  no  letter 
from  Paul,  and  when  we  got  to  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio,  and  there  was  no  letter, 
and  when  we  got  to  Dayton  and  there 
was  still  no  letter,  I  began  to  be 
frightened.  I  had  written  to  him  from 
every  town  we  played,  and  surely  I 
should  be  hearing  from  him  by  now. 

It  was  in  Muncie  that  one  of  my 
letters  to  Paul  was  returned  to  me 
marked,  "Not  found  at  this  address." 
Other  letters  were  similarly  returned 
in  the  next  few  towns  we  hit.  I  had 
tried  writing  him  at  the  Wade  office, 
but  that  letter,  too,  was  returned  with 
an  office-boy's  scribbled  notation,  "No 
longer  here." 

There  was  nothing  for  me  to  do 
then  but  wait  and  carry  on  with  the 
show  until  the  tour  was  over.  We 
were  on  the  road  for  five  months — 
five  months  without  hearing  from  my 
husband — five  months  without  know- 
ing where  or  how  he  was.  It  was  end- 
less. But  I  was  determined  to  stick  it 
out.  This,  I  knew,  was  a  case  of  kill 
or  cure  and  if,  during  the  process,  my 
heart  had  to  be  amputated — well,  that 
was  the  chance  I  had  to  take  in  the 
very  beginning. 

We  got  back  to  New  York  in  No- 
vember and  I  hurried  to  the  old  apart- 
ment house.  The  landlady  told  me 
Paul  had  moved  out  four  months  ago, 
leaving  no  forwarding  address.  Then, 
my  whole  body  getting  numb  with 
dread,  I  went  to  John  Wade.  I  knew 
Paul  wasn't  there  any  longer,  either, 
but  perhaps  if  Mr.  Wade  told  me  ex-  i 
actly  what  had  happened  there  would 
be  some  clue  in  the  story — something 
that  I  could  follow  up  and  discover  j 
Paul's  whereabouts. 

But  there  was  nothing.  Mr.  Wade  | 
was  apologetic,  feeling  that  somehow  ! 
all  that  had  happened  had  been  his  [ 
fault  for  advising  me  in  the  first  place 
to  leave  Paul.  I  reassured  him  that  I ! 
still  thought  it  had  been  a  good  idea.  ' 
"But  what  I  really  wanted  to  know,"  j 
I  added,  "was  why  Paul  left  here?" 

"I  really  don't  know,"  he  said.  "He  ] 
was  doing  very  well — I  was  pleased  j 
with  the  way  he  handled  his  job.  I 
And  then,  after  he'd  been  here  about ' 
two  weeks,  he  told  me  he'd  been  of-  i 
fered  another  job  somewhere  and  he 
thought  he  ought  to  take  it.  He  left 
the  next  day." 

I    can't    remember    thanking    him,  ; 
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can't  remember  leaving  the  office  or 
going  down  in  the  elevator.  I  stood 
in  the  street  and  looked  at  the  jostling, 
hurrying  crowds.  Millions  and  mil- 
lions of  people.  Among  them,  some- 
where,   the   person    I    loved. 

He'd  been  deadly  serious,  then,  the 
night  he  said  if  I  left  to  go  on  the 
road,  our  marriage  was  finished.  It 
was  finished,  and  I  was  just  about 
finished  too. 

But,  even  when  you've  died  inside, 
you  go  through  the  motions  of  living 
— just  as  I  did  in  the  months  that  fol- 
lowed. It  seemed  that  my  five  months 
on  the  road  had  done  me  good  pro- 
fessionally. Joe  had  no  trouble  find- 
ing small  parts  for  me  in  fairly  good 
Broadway  plays.  And  as  time  went 
on,  the  parts  got  bigger  and  better. 

I'd  read  stories  about  actresses  who 
had  given  up  love  for  a  career,  and 
now  I  laughed,  ironically,  because  I 
was  one  of  them  without  meaning  to 
be.  At  any  rate,  I  didn't  have  the  love 
and  I  did  have  the  career.  I  saw  my 
name  on  the  playbills,  and  sometimes 
my  picture  in  the  papers,  and  I  heard 
people  clapping  at  curtain-call  time; 
but  when  I  went  home  at  night  to  my 
lonely  room,  I  knew  that  I  wanted 
Paul  more  than  any  of  these  things. 

TT  was  just  two  years  after  the  time  I 
■*■  had  left  Paul  that  I  read  the  reports 
of  his  first  book  in  the  newspapers. 
The  reviewers  weren't  able  to  agree 
on  the  book,  but  they  all  seemed  to 
have  been  impressed  by  it,  one  way 
or  another.  "Immature  but  brilliant," 
was  the  way  one  paper  put  it.  An- 
other one  said,  "Paul  Lansing's  first 
novel,  'The  Withered  Heart,'  heralds 
the  advent  of  a  bright  new  talent  in 
the  novelists'  field."  And  a  third 
thought  it  was  "in  execrable  taste." 

I  knew  now  how  to  find  Paul — a 
letter  sent  to  his  publishers  would 
reach  him  eventually.  Instead  of 
writing  it,  I  bought  a  copy  of  his  book 
and  sat  up  all  night  reading  it.  There 
was  a  taste  as  of  bitter  almonds  in 
my  mouth  when  I  finished  the  book. 

How  he  hated  me!  For  this  book 
was  about  me.  Paul's  woman — you 
couldn't  call  her  his  heroine — was  I, 
as  I  appeared  to  Paul.  A  ruthless, 
demanding  creature,  she  cared  for 
nothing  but  herself.  She  married  for 
excitement,  and  when  the  excitement 
wore  off  she  left  her  husband  in  order 
to  follow  her  own  career.  Ruthlessly, 
she  trampled  upon  anyone  who  op- 
posed her.  And  Paul's  description  of 
her,  physically,  was  like  a  full-length 
mirror  reflecting  me.  He  had  even 
caught  the  way  I  talked  and  repro- 
duced it  in  the  book's  dialogue. 

But  almost  the  worst  of  all,  the 
touch  of  bitter  sarcasm  that  made  me 
feel  all  shriveled  inside,  was  the 
book's  dedication.  It  read,  simply, 
"To  my  wife." 

The  weeks  dragged  on,  even  filled 
with  activity  as  they  were.  The  war 
had  made  life  in  the  theater  busier 
than  usual.  There  were  USO  shows 
to  play,  benefit  performances  every 
week;  and  I  went  down  to  the  Stage 
Door  Canteen  at  least  one  night  a 
week  to  do  my  share  in  that  fine 
enterprise — to  talk  to  the  boys  in  uni- 
form, dance  with  them,  and  see  that 
for  a  little  time  at  least  they  forgot 
the  sordid  business  of  war. 

You  were  supposed  to  be  casual  at 
the  Canteen,  so  when  I  saw  a  soldier 
sitting  alone  at  a  table  one  evening,  I 
went  over  to  him  and  asked,  "May  I 
join  you?" 

At  the  sound  of  my  voice  he  turned 
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around,  and  1  saw  his  face. 

"Paul!"  I  breathed,  and  clutched  the 
back  of  the  chair. 

He  grinned,  as  if  it  was  no  surprise 
at  all  to  see  me.  Irrelevantly,  I  no- 
ticed that  his  left  eyebrow  was  raised 
quizzically  in  the  old  well-remem- 
bered way.  "Won't  you  sit  down?" 
he  asked. 

Wordlessly,  1  sank  into  the  chair 
beside  him,  and  he  went  on  calmly,  as 
though  we'd  parted  only  the  day  be- 
fore. "I  was  talking  to  a  friend  of 
yours  only  this  morning.  He  certain- 
ly thinks  a  lot  of  you!" 

I  heard  the  words,  but  they  didn't 
convey  any  meaning.  "Paul — what 
happened?"  I  asked.  "I  read  your 
book.    I  thought  you  hated  me." 

He'd  been  smiling  all  the  time,  in 
that  old  impish  way,  but  now  the 
smile  faded,  and  I  saw  wonderingly 
that  there  were  new  hard  character 
lines  in  his  face. 

"I  did,"  he  said.  "When  1  wrote  it 
I  came  here  tonight  to  tell  you 
something,  but  it  won't  be  easy." 

Then  he  was  silent,  and  we  looked 
at  each  other  for  what  seemed  an 
eternity.  His  eyes  were  older,  I 
thought,  they  seemed  steadier.  His 
whole  face  seemed  harder  and  more 
determined — more  masculine.  If  there 
was  any  of  the  little  boy  left  in  Paul, 
it  wasn't  apparent.  For  a  fleeting 
moment  I  wondered  what  had  changed 
him,  but  then  at  last  he  began  to  talk. 

"Olivia,"  he  said,  and  one  of  his 
hands  reached  over  to  cover  mine, 
"that  friend  of  yours  I  talked  to  this 
morning  was  John  Wade." 

I  drew   a  rapid   breath.    "Yes?" 

"Yes.  When  I  got  back  from  field 
maneuvers  yesterday,  I  found  a  letter 
from  him  asking  me  to  come  in. 

"He  told  me  a  lot  of  things,  Olivia. 
A  lot  of  things  I  might  have  figured 
out  for  myself  if  I  hadn't  been  such 
a  bad-tempered,  self-centered  young 
egotist.  He'd  read  my  book  and 
thought  there  were  some  things  I 
ought  to  know.  He  told  me  those 
things  in  plain  English,  and  didn't 
spare  the  adjectives.  I've  been  all 
kinds  of  a  fool,  Olivia,  but  I  didn't 
know  quite  how  bad  I'd  been  until  I 
talked  to  John  Wade  this  morning." 

HE  stopped  talking  then  and  looked 
dumbly  at  me.  And  suddenly  in 
his  eyes  I  saw  a  trace  of  the  small  boy 
for  an  instant — a  small  boy  who  had 
done  a  bad  thing  and  was  grievously 
sorry  and  ashamed. 

I  patted  his  hand  gently,  and  said, 
"What  have  you  been  doing  these  past 
two  years,  Paul?" 


He  looked  startled  at  the  sudden 
change  of  subject,  but  took  it  in  his 
stride  and  said,  "Well,  I  worked  at  the 
Wade  office  for  about  two  weeks  and 
then  decided  I  had  to  quit  writing.  1 
wanted  to  do  some  real  work — work 
with  my  hands  for  a  while.  I  had  a 
lot  of  stuff  bottled  up  inside  me  that 
needed  to  be  thrashed  out.  So  I  took 
a  job  in  an  airplane  factory." 

"A  factory?" 

"Yep.     Started   at  the   bottom,   too. 

I  stayed  there  for  a  year,  and  I  learned 
a  lot  about  people  and  life  and  things. 
Solid  things.  Decent  American  things." 

"And  then  what  did  you  do?" 
"I'd  had  enough  by  that  time  and 
anyway  my  fingers  were  itching  for  a 
typewriter.  I  had  lots  of  things  to 
say — things  to  make  up  for  the  things 
I'd  said  before.  I  wrote  articles  for 
some  of  the  more  serious  magazines 
and  then  I  started  on  the  book." 

LIE    smiled    wryly.    "1    still    thought 

II  you'd  treated  me  badly,  Olivia,  and 
I  had  to  get  the  bitterness  out  of  my 
system.  Well,  the  book  came  out  and 
two  weeks  later  I  enlisted."  He  spread 
out  his  hands.  "And  that's  about  it." 

"I  think  it's  wonderful,  Paul,"  I 
told  him  gravely.  "How  did  you  hap- 
pen to  come  over  here  tonight?" 

"That's  easy.  I  called  the  theater 
and  they  told  me  you'd  probably  be 
here.     So  I  thought  I'd  amble  over." 

"Just  like  that?" 

"Just  like  that,"  he  grinned. 

We  laughed  together.  Then  Paul 
stopped  laughing  and  said,  "Olivia, 
let's  get  married." 

I  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  "But 
we  are  married." 

"Yes,  I  know,  but  let's  pretend  we're 
not.  Let's  pretend  for  a  minute  that 
we've  just  decided  we're  in  love.  Will 
you  marry  me?" 

"Well,"  I  said,  playing  my  part, 
"it's  pretty  sudden.  A  girl  just  can't 
decide  those  things  in  two  minutes." 
•  "I  know,"  he  said,  as  though  struck 
by  a  sudden  inspiration.  "I  haven't 
proposed  right,"  and  before  I  knew 
what  insane  thought  he  had  in  mind, 
he  was  on  one  knee  before  me,  hold- 
ing my  hand  and  saying  loudly  and 
earnestly,  "Olivia,  I  love  you  very 
much.  Will  you  marry  me  and  live 
happily  ever  after?" 

The  boys  in  khaki  and  the  boys  in 
blue  and  the  pretty  girls  in  their  red, 
white  and  blue  hostess  aprons  turned 
around  to  look  at  us. 

With  flaming  cheeks,  I  whispered  at 
Paul,  "All  right,  idiot — I'll  marry  you. 
And  now  get  back  in  your  chair  and 
behave  yourself." 


The  Moment  They  Met 

Continued  from  page  37 


cardboard  cells.  Several  weeks  later 
they  had  a  rendezvous  beneath  a  huge 
plaster  of  Paris  statue  and  lay  in  each 
other's  arms  until  dawn  when  he  had 
to  go  back  to  war.  They  loved  dra- 
matically and  romantically  in  the  best 
manner  of  the  best  playwrights.  .  . 

Offstage  life  was  exciting  too.  After 
the  show  they  went  to  supper  at  her 
hotel;  and  danced.  Town  people  be- 
gan going  there  to  watch  them.  The 
stock  company's  press-agent  con- 
spired with  the  hotel  orchestra  to  play 
"I  Love  You  Truly"  whenever  they 
stepped  on  the  dance  floor. 

It's  common  practice  for  press- 
agents  to  involve  their  stars  in  ro- 
mances. Often  they  dream  up  love- 
affairs    between    stars    who    actually 


dislike  each  other.  This  press-agent 
had  no  such  problem.  Everyone  in 
the  company  knew  Ruth  and  Jay  were 
important  to  each  other.  When  they 
were  together  they  looked  like  a  pair 
of  Neon  lights. 

But  when  they  were  together  there 
was  something  else,  too — something 
that  only  Jay  sensed.  It  was  a  re- 
straint, a  sort  of  mysterious  holding- 
back  on  Ruth's  part,  for  which  he 
could  find  no  explanation.  It  kept 
him,  very  effectually,  from  speaking 
the  words  that  were  in  his  heart.  He 
could  not  doubt  that  she  loved  him 
as  much  as  he  loved  her.  So  many 
times  her  eyes  had  told  him  so.  But 
then,  just  as  he  was  about  to  answer 
that  unspoken  message,  he  would  see 
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a  veil  drop,  a  barrier  arise.  The  mes- 
sage was  gone,  hidden,  and  he  was 
left  puzzled  and  unhappy. 

At  last  he  could  endure  the  mystery 
no  longer.  They  were  dancing.  He 
drew  Ruth  to  him.  "Tomorrow,"  he 
said,  "we're  driving  out  of  town  after 
the  show.  We're  going  some  place 
where  we  won't  be  known." 

She  felt  the  possessiveness  in  his 
voice,  and  although  she  did  not  speak 
he  knew  that  once  again  she  was  tense 
with  that— that—  He  could  not  put  a 
name  to  it,  but  it  was  very  like  fear. 

"I'm  fed  up  with  this  eternal  play- 
acting— in  the  theater  and  out  of  it," 
he  protested.  "I  have  things  to  tell 
you  that  aren't  in  any  play;  things  I 
want  to  say  without  a  musical  score 
arranged  by  a  press-agent  and  the 
whole  town  staring!" 

"Oh,  Jay!"  She  did  not  look  up; 
would  not  meet  his  eyes.  "Let's  leave 
well  enough  alone.  Let's  be  grateful 
for  what  we  have!" 

"It  isn't  well  enough!"  he  insisted. 
"And  we  could  have  so  much  more." 

He  planned  how  they  would  drive 
out  into  the  country  where  the  air 
would  be  spicy  from  the  fir  trees  and 
there  would  be  only  the  lights  of  their 
car  and  the  stars  and  moon  to  guide 
them.  He  planned  supper  at  a  cabin 
where  fish  caught  in  a  nearby  stream 
were  cooked  over  an  open  fire  and 
where  the  coffee  made  at  your  table 
was  always  ready  at  the  very  instant 
you  couldn't  resist  its  rich  aroma  any 
longer.  He  didn't  plan  the  things  he 
would  say,  however.  He  left  them  to 
his  heart. 

HP  HE  next  night  he  hurried  to  get  out 

■*-  of  make-up.  Fifteen  minutes  after 
the  final  curtain  had  rung  down  he 
was  knocking,  loud  and  eagerly,  on 
Ruth's  dressing-room  door. 

A  man  he  never  had  seen  before 
opened  the  door  for  him.  Behind  that 
man  stood  Ruth.  Her  eyes  were  be- 
seeching. "Jay,"  she  said,  "I  want 
you  to  meet  Mark  Ralston." 

She  pushed  her  hair  back  nervous- 
ly and  he  saw  the  diamond,  full  of 
fire,  on  her  finger.  Saw  it — and  knew, 
at  last,  why  there  had  been  that  bar- 
rier between  them. 

Mark  Ralston  grabbed  his  hand.  "I 
enjoyed  your  performance  a  lot,"  he 
said.  "Fact  is,  I've  just  been  telling 
Ruth  you  were  a  little  too  convincing 
at  times!" 

All  night  Jay  lay  awake  pushing 
time  before  him.  And  in  the  morn- 
ing he  knew  Ruth  had  lain  awake  and 
impatient  for  the  morning  too. 

"I  didn't  know  Mark  was  coming 
last  night,"  she  said  quickly.  "He 
drove  up — and  surprised  me!" 

"Pleasantly?"  His  voice  was  cold. 
His  face  was  dark. 

She  ignored  the  thrust.  "Jay,"  she 
said,  "listen.  ...  I  want  you  to  know 
the  last  two  months  have  been  the 
best  months  of  my  life,  because  I've 
worked  with  you  and  had  you  for  my 
friend.  .  .  ." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  he  interrupted.  "I 
wasn't  your  friend — never,  not  from 
the  very  first.  There's  nothing  re- 
motely platonic  about  my  feeling  for 
you!  I'm  in  love  with  you.  Always 
will  be!" 

"You  don't  make  it  any  easier  for 
me  to  tell  you  I'm  engaged  to  Mark 
Ralston,"  she  said. 

"This  feeling  we  have  for  each  other 
counts  for  nothing  then?"  he  de- 
manded. 

She  shook  her  head.  "It  counts 
tremendously,  Jay,"  she  said.  "If  I 
had  known  anything  could  be  so  warm 
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and  beautiful  and  exciting  and  peace- 
ful— all  at  once — I'd  never  have  given 
Mark  my  word. 

"But  I  didn't  know.  And  I  did  give 
Mark  my  word." 

Her  eyes  were  so  heartbroken  they 
hurt  him.  But  something  male  and 
predatory  and  demanding  drove  him 
on.  "I  have  ideas  about  marriage  too," 
he  said.  "I  figure  it's  pretty  hellish 
unless  lots  of  love  goes  with  it.  When 
you  find  out  you  might  let  me 
know.  .  .  ." 

#~kNLY  a  man  who  loved  a  woman 
"    inordinately  could  be  so  cruel. 

He  didn't  care  who  knew  he  loved 
Ruth.  Which  was  just  as  well.  A 
blind  man  would  have  known  from  his 
voice  when  he  spoke  to  her  or  of  her. 
A  deaf  man  would  have  known  from 
his  eyes  when  he  looked  at  her  or 
spoke  her  name. 

It  was  different  with  Ruth.  She 
frequently  spoke  of  her  engagement 
to  the  other  members  of  the  company. 
She  displayed  her  ring — which  she 
wore  on  the  wrong  hand  at  the  man- 
agement's request — as  if  she  hoped  it 
would,  in  time,  bind  her  to  Mark  and 
quiet  her  heart. 

Christmas  came.  With  it  were 
parties  at  which  Ruth  and  Jay  were 
guests  of  honor.  They  sat  together 
on  the  dais  at  a 
public  dinner.  She 
was  never  lovelier 
in  his  eyes  than 
that  night  when  he 
pinned  holly  in  her 
hair.  And  she  never 
felt  closer  to  him 
or  more  responsi- 
ble for  him  than 
when  he  made  a 
speech  about 
Christmas  and 
children  and  every 
word  he  uttered 
was  poignant  with 
his  personal  lone- 
liness and  longing. 
When  they  opened 
a  charity  ball  she 
wore  a  white  net 
gown    with    red 

roses  nestling  in  its  bosom  and  the  or- 
chestra played  "I  Love  You  Truly" 
and  everyone  stopped  dancing,  leav- 
ing them  alone  on  the  dance  floor. 

"I  feel  a  cheat,"  she  whispered  to 
Jay. 

"You  are  a  cheat,"  he  agreed, 
possessed  once  more  by  some  de- 
manding masculine  instinct.  "You're 
cheating  yourself  of  a  lifetime  of  such 
devotion  and  love  as  most  women 
never  know.  That's  what  I  would  give 
you!  You're  cheating  me  of  the  only 
woman  I  ever  wanted  for  my  wife. 
And  you're  cheating  Mark  Ralston — 
who  probably  deserves  better  al- 
though I  don't  like  him — of  the  love 
a  man  expects  and  needs  from  his 
wife.  You  can't  give  him  that  love 
and  you  know  it!  In  spite  of  yourself 
you've  given  it  to  me!" 

"I  wish,"  she  said,  her  eyes  blazing, 
"I  never  had  met  you!" 

For  weeks  after  that  they  saw  each 
other  only  at  the  theater.  They  didn't 
lunch  together  in  the  heart  of  town. 
They  didn't  go  dancing.  Fortunately 
— for  they  were  insupportably  lonely 
out  of  each  other's  sight — the  manage- 
ment finally  protested  about  their  sep- 
arate ways. 

"The  public  likes  to  see  you  to- 
gether," they  were  told.  "The  rumor 
that  you're  in  love  has  helped  box- 
office  receipts  tremendously.  The  sea- 
son is  almost  over.    It  won't  kill  you 
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to  play  out  the  schedule." 

Sometimes  they  knew  only  that  the 
music  was  sweet  and  they  were  close. 
At  other  times  Mark  Ralston  stood  be- 
tween them  and,  nerves  frazzled,  they 
quarrelled.  Their  quarrels  were  vio- 
lent. It  was  not  possible  for  anything 
to  be  temperate  between  them. 

Spring  came.  The  company,  about  to 
close  for  the  summer,  planned  a  party 
to  celebrate  their  successful  season. 
And  the  town  flocked  to  celebrate  with 
them.  Weeks  beforehand  every  table 
in  the  grill  room  at  the  hotel  was  re- 
served. 

"I  love  you  truly,  truly  dear  .  .  ." 
The  violins  and  cellos  hummed  it,  the 
horns  and  trombones  blared  it,  the 
piano  carolled  it,  the  drums  beat  it, 
the  crooner  crooned  it  .  .  .  Jay,  in  his 
dinner  clothes,  was  a  strong  foil  for 
Ruth  in  her  fragile  lilac  gown.  Other 
dancers  moved  aside,  applauding,  and 
again  they  were  left  alone  on  the 
dance  floor. 

"It's  not  going  to  be  easy  to  tell 
you  good-bye,"  he  said. 

"Don't!  Don't— ever!"  she  implored 
him. 

He  tried  to  touch  her  ring,  signifi- 
cantly.   But  it  was  gone. 

"I  sent  it  back  to  Mark,"  she  told 
him.  Against  his  heart  her  face  was 
shining. 
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The  music  stopped  and  they  ran 
through  a  French  window  to  the  ter- 
race. The  moon  poured  its  gold  light 
upon  them  and  they  were  as  rash  as 
lovers  were  meant  to  be. 

"A  ring  on  your  finger  can't  bind 
you  to  a  man,"  she  told  him.  "Only  one 
thing  in  the  world  can  do  that — love 
in  your  heart!" 

"My  darling  .  .  ."  He  said  it  over  and 
over,  as  if  he  would  forever  lay  claim 
to  her  and  the  love  she  bore  him. 

RUTH'S  father  in  Los  Angeles  was 
horrified  to  hear  she  had  broken 
her  engagement  to  dependable,  solid, 
prosperous  Mark  Ralston.  And  still 
more  horrified,  if  possible,  to  learn  she 
was  in  love  with  Jay  Jostyn,  an 
actor. 

"Marriage,  as  I've  tried  to  tell  Ruth 
before,  is  a  business,"  he  admonished 
Jay  and  Ruth,  standing  like  children 
before  him.  "A  family  and  security  in 
your  old  age  are  its  assets.  This — this 
wild  thing  you  know  now  can't  be 
trusted  as  a  basis  for  anything  as  prac- 
tical as  marriage.     Believe  me!" 

At  last  they  compromised.  At  last 
they  agreed  to  separate  for  six  months. 
Jay  went  back  to  Seattle.  Ruth  re- 
mained in  Los  Angeles.  From  April 
to  October  someway,  somehow  they 
lived  on  letters  and  telephone  calls 
and  dreams. 

It  was  late  autumn  when  the  organ 


in  a  Pasadena  church  pealed  their 
wedding  march.  Ruth  in  her  white 
gown  and  veil  looked  like  an  angel  by 
Hattie  Carnegie.  And  Jay,  in  turn, 
was  a  young  god  handsomely  turned  I 
out  in  morning  coat  and  striped 
trousers. 

At  the  reception  at  the  Elks  Club 
no  one  beamed  upon  the  bridal  couple 
more  warmly  than  Ruth's  father.  "I 
was  against  it  at  first,"  he  told  their 
friends,  "proving  there's  no  fool  like 
an  old  fool.  Look  at  them!  Imagine 
anyone  not  knowing  they  belong  to- 
gether!" 

Their  first  son,  John  George,  was 
born  within  a  year.  Their  second  son, 
Jean  Charles,  followed  a  year  later, 
arriving  on  one  of  the  blackest  days 
of  the  depression. 

Ruth  convalesced  from  Jean  Charles' 
birth  in  the  garden  of  a  little  bunga- 
low in  San  Bernardino.  Close  by  was 
the  co-operative  stock  company  in 
which  both  she  and  Jay  worked  end- 
lessly without  ever  earning  quite 
enough  to  pay  the  modest  rent  and 
the  household  bills  which,  now,  would 
be  larger  than  ever. 

One  afternoon  Jay  came  home  from 
the  theater  to  find  Ruth  resting,  Jean 
Charles  asleep  in  a  basket  beside  her, 
John  George  circling  the  lawn  in  un- 
certain but  happy  pursuit  of  a  large 
butterfly. 

"Darling,"  she 
said  the  moment 
she  saw  his  face, 
"what's  the  mat- 
ter?" 

"The  company's 
closing!"  Ever 
since  he  had  heard 
the  news  he  had 
rehearsed  phrases 
with  which  to 
break  it  to  her. 
But  perhaps  it  was 
better  to  blurt  it 
out,  and  have  it 
over  with  after  all. 
"I  begin  to  know 
what  your  father 
meant  about  you 
marrying  an  ac- 
tor," he  said, 
bending  to  kiss  her  hair,  bright  in  the 
sunshine.  "Right  now  you  shouldn't 
have  to  worry  about  anything.  You 
should  be  able  to  lie  peacefully  in  the 
sun  and  grow  strong.  If  I  were  a  sub- 
stantial business  man  you  could  do 
that — we  could  have  kept  the  nurse  a 
little  longer — and  I  would  be  plan- 
ning, as  a  father  should,  for  you  and 
the  children  ..." 

"It's  funny  you  should  say  that," 
she  said,  smiling  at  him.  "Lying  here 
in  the  sun  this  afternoon  I've  been 
giving  thanks  for — for  everything! 
I've  been  thinking  the  most  horrible 
thing  in  all  the  world  must  be  to 
come  upon  hard  times  with  someone 
you  don't  love — enough!" 

"Tomorrow  .  .  ."  His  voice  was 
neither  very  clear  nor  very  sure.  "To- 
morrow I'm  going  to  call  on  a  guy  I 
know  in  the  advertising  business;  see 
if  I  can't  get  a  job  on  the  radio!" 

He  got  a  job  on  the  radio.  And  he 
made  good.  Soon  he  and  Ruth  and 
the  boys  moved  East — because  he  was 
signed  to  broadcast  from  New  York 
—and  settled  in  a  big  house  sur- 
rounded by  old  trees  and  overlooking 
blue  water.  In  the  winter  there's  ice- 
skating  and  bowling.  In  the  summer 
there's  golf  and  badminton  and  swim- 
ming and  horseback  riding.  The  boys 
are  older  now,  eleven  and  twelve 
years,  so  whatever  they  do  and  where- 
ever  they  go  they're  a  foursome. 
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For  the  outer  office — one  with  real 

CHARM  and  PERSONALITY—  to  greet  clienl    " 

Jane  sighed.  She  knew  she  was  NEAT. 

Her  nose  was  always  CAREFULLY  powdered, 

And  she  used  the  right  shade  of  lipstick, 

But  her  EYES  were,  well— just  a  BLANK! 

That  very  day  she  learned  about  MAYBELLINF 

Just  as  YOU  are  doing — 

V.  S.  Jane  is  now  a  well-paid  RECEPTIONIST 
But  she  won't  be  LONG— 
(She  is  to  be  MARRIED  SOON  !) 

MORAL:  It's  a  WISE  stenographer 
who  knows  how  to  make  the 
MOST  of  her  own  TYPE! 
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Open  His  Eyes  with  New  Beauty! 
go  on  the  CAMAY  MILD-SOAP  DIET! 


This  thrilling  beauty  care,  based 

on  skin  specialists'  advice,  is 

praised  by  lovely  brides! 

A  MOONLIT  night . . .  sweet  music  . . . 
you  two  dancing!  Does  he  have  eyes 
for  you  alone?  Do  you  hear  him  whisper, 
"You're  so  lovely"? 

If  romantic  words  like  that  don't 
come  your  way,  perhaps  your  skin  care 
is  to  blame.  Without  realizing  it,  you 
may  be  letting  improper  cleansing  dull 
your  complexion— or  you  may  be  using 
a  soap  that's  not  mild  enough  for  skin  as 
delicate  as  yours.  But  here's  a  promise. 
Change  to  Camay  and  the  Mild-Soap 
Diet.  Thrilling  compliments— new  com- 
plexion beauty— may  soon  be  yours! 

Proved  Milder  by  Actual  Tests 

You  know,  skin  specialists  themselves 
advise  a  regular  cleansing  routine— with 
a  fine  mild  soap.  And  Camay  is  not  just 
mild— it's  actually  milder  than  the  doz- 
ens of  other  popular  beauty  soaps  we 
tested.  No  wonder  the  Camay  Mild-Soap 
Diet  has  helped  lovely  Mrs.  Aldridge— 
and  thousands  of  other  happy,  enchant- 
ing Camay  brides. 

Follow  the  Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet 
faithfully  night  and  morning  for  30  days. 
The  first  time,  your  skin  will  feel  fresher! 
But  continue— your  dreams  of  new 
beauty  may  soon  come  true! 
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This  lovely  bride,  Mrs.  John  F.  Aldrid 
Jr.,  of  Arlington,  Va.,  says:  "Soon  aftej 
started  the  Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet,  I  beg 
to  get  compliments  about  my  complexu 
I  wouldn't  use  any  soap  but  Camay  nov 


Every  night,  work  Camay's  lather  over  your  While  you  sleep,  the  tiny  pore  openings  can 

skin,  paying  special  attention  to  nose,  base  of  function  for  natural  beauty.  In  the  morning- 

nostrils,  chin.  Rinse  with  warm  water  and  fol-  one  more  quick  session  with  milder  Camay 

low  with  30  seconds  of  cold  splashings.  and  your  skin  is  ready  for  make-up. 

FOR  30  DAYS. ..LET  NO   OTHER   SOAP  TOUCH   YOUR  SKIN! 
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Priorities  have  cut  our  supply  of  stones  for  these  gorgeous 
rings.  This  may  be  your  last  chance  to  get  yours  before 
stocks  are  entirely  gone.  Now,  today,  mail  the  coupon! 

_JD  NO  MONEY 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY... TEST  10  DAYS  ON 
GUARANTEE  OF   FULL  SATISFACTION  OR 

MONEY  BACK!  The  beautiful,  sentimental  solitaire  has 
a  gorgeous,  brilliant  center  replica,  nearly  %-karat  size  and  two 
dazzling  replicas  on  each  side.  The  mounting  reproduces  in  fine 
detail  the  same  popular  ring  styling  which  has  been  the  rage 
from  Miami  to  Hollywood.  It  is  the  ring  of  youth,  of  love,  of 
affection.  You  have  your  choice  of  genuine  sterling  silver  or 
yellow  gold-plate  mountings.  Remember,  we're  not  trying  to 
tell  you  these  are  real  diamonds.  The  originals  would  cost  $  1 00.00, 
$200.00  or  perhaps  more.  But  these  replica  diamonds  ARE  one 
of  America's  greatest  imitations.  Not  too  big,  not  too  flashy,  it 
takes  the  closest  inspection  to  tell  the  difference.  Stage  stars, 
celebrities,  social  leaders  and  millionaires  don't  risk  their  pre- 
cious originals  but  wear  replicadiamonds  without  fear  of  detection. 

The  solitaire  is  offered  to  you  for  only  $1.00.  The  solitaire 
and  wedding  ring  to  match  are  specially  priced  at  only  $1.69 
.  .  .  the  perfect  pair  for  only  $1.69.  Send  no  money.  Just  mail 
the  coupon  below  and  deposit  $1.00  for  the  solitaire  alone  or 
$1.69  for  both  the  solitaire  and  wedding  ring,  plus  10%  Federal 
Excise  Tax,  and  postage  charges.  Inspect  these  beautiful  replica 
diamonds.  Wear  them,  see  how  real-like  they  sparkle,  how  amaz- 
ingly brilliant  they  are,  how  envious  your  friends  may  be.  Convince 
yourself — compare  these  replica  diamonds  with  originals.  Con- 
sider them  on-approval,  on  free  trial  for  ten  full  days.  Then,  if 
you  can  bear  to  part  with  your  rings,  if  you  aren't  satisfied  in 
every  way,  return  them  and  get  your  money  back  for  the  asking. 
Don't  wait,  but  mail  the  coupon,  today! 

THE  DIAMOND   MAN,  Dept.47,  207  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

FOR   RING   SIZE 

Use  the  chart  below.  Cut  out  the  strip  accurately,  wrap  tightly  around 
middle-joint  of  ring  finger.  The  number  that  meets  the  end  of  the 
chart  strip  is  your  ring  size.  Mark  it  down  on  the  coupon. 
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"S. 
TO  READERS  OF 

RADIO  MIRROR 

WE  HOPE  YOU  DOH'T  MISS  A  WORD  OF 


Ladies  . .  .  have  you  ever  wished  to  own  an  expensive  diamot 
ring?  Well,  you  know  that  the  marching  armies  of  Euroj 
have  brought  the  diamond  centers  of  the  world  to  a  virtu 
standstill.  With  genuine  diamond  prices  shooting  skywar 
it  might  be  a  long,  long  time  before  your  dreams  come  tru 
But  here's  amazing  news.  If  you  act  now,  today,  you  can  obtai 
a  beautiful  solitaire  replica  diamond  ring,  nearly  %-kar 
solitaire,  one  of  America's  greatest  imitations,  in  a  gorgeoi 
sterling  silver  or  gold-plate  mounting,  during  one  of  tl 
greatest  value-giving  advertising  offers  in  all  history!  Simp 
mail  the  coupon  below.  Inspect  this  remarkable  solitaire  re; 
lica  diamond,  wear  it  for  10  days.  If  you  aren't  delighted 
every  way,  you  need  not  lose  a  penny! 

HAVE    YOU    EVER   WISHED   TO    OWN   A    BEAUTIFU 

EXPENSIVE -LOOKING  REPLICA  DIAMOND  SOLITAIRE 

Just  think!  No  other  type  ring  so  beautifully  expresses  the  sentime, 
of  true  love  as  a  solitaire  ...  a  replica  diamond  solitaire,  gleamir 
in  its  crystal  white  beauty  .  .  .  exquisitely  set  in  a  sterling  silver  < 
yellow  gold-plate  ring  that  proudly  encircles  "her"  finger  .  .  .  tl 
perfect  symbol  of  life's  sweetest  sentiment ...  an  adorable  token  c 
love  and  affection.  Replica  diamonds  are  decidedly  new  and  vei 
fashionable.  So  closely  do  they  resemble  real  diamonds  in  flaminj 
dazzling  colors,  the  average  person  can  scarcely  tell  them  apart.  S 
you,  too,  should  inspect  this  replica  diamond  solitaire.  Mail  the  coi 
pon,  see  for  yourself  that  it  is  one  of  the  world's  most  popular  rin 
styles.  Consider  your  replica  diamond  on-approval  for  ten  days.  If 
doesn't  amaze  youand  your  friends,  return  it  and  you  aren't  out  a  per 


"The  Perfect  Pair" 

The  solitaire  replica  diamond 
ring,  in  either  a  sterling  silver 
or  gold-plate  mounting  is 
offered  at  $  1 .00.  The  wedding 
ring  to  match  is  only  69c  extra, 
both  the  solitaire  and  matching 
wedding  ring  for  only  $1.69. 
Mail  the  coupon  today. 


CLIP  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TO 


THE  DIAMOND  MAN,  Dept.  47,  207  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicag 

Send  for  my  inspection  and  approval,  replica  diamond  rings  as  ch 
below.  I  will  pay  the  postman  amount  indicated,  plus  postage  on  arrival, 
understanding  I  can  return  the  rings  for  any  reason  in  10  days  and  yo 
refund  my  money  immediately  without  question. 

D  Replica  Diamond  Solitaire— SI. 00  plus  10%  Federal  Excise  Ta 
□  Replica  Diamond  Solitaire  and  Matching  Wedding  Ring— Boi 
For  $1.69  plus  10%  Federal  Excise  Tax 

Size CI  Sterling  Silver  D  Yellow  Gold-Plai 


Send  o  Letter  or  Order  From  Convenient  Coupon 


Name.. . 
Address. 
City..., 


.State. 


om&efflam  Girl,  Smile... 

all  hearts  respond  to  a  radiant  smile! 


Make  your  smile  the  passport  to  new 
happiness!  Help  keep  it  bright  and 
sparkling  with  Ipana  and  Massage. 

GLANCE  ABOUT  YOU,  plain  girl!  Who 
are  the  bright  stars  of  your  own 
special  intimate  world?  Are  they  all 
beautiful— all  candidates  for  a  screen 
test? 

Of  course  not!  But  the  chances  are 
their  smiles  are  bright.  For  a  sparkling 
smile  can  light  up  the  plainest  face— give 
it  a  charm  and  a  warmth  no  eyes  can 
resist. 

Make  your  smile  the  real  you!  But, 


remember,  a  bright,  sparkling  smile  de- 
pends largely  on  firm,  healthy  gums. 
Play  safe— if  your  tooth  brush  "shows 
pink,"  heed  its  warning. 

Never  ignore  "Pink  Tooth  Brush" 

If  your  tooth  brush  shows  a  tinge  of 
"pink"— see  your  dentist  right  away.  It 
may  not  mean  anything  serious,  but  get 
his  decision. 

It's  very  likely  he'll  tell  you  that  your 
gums  have  become  sensitive  because 
they've  been  denied  natural  exercise  by 
today's  soft,  creamy  foods.  His  sugges- 


tion, like  so  many  dentists,  may  be  "the 
helpful  stimulation  of  Ipana  Tooth  Paste 
and  massage." 

For  Ipana  not  only  cleans  teeth  to 
sparkling  brilliance  but,  with  massage, 
is  designed  to  aid  the  health  of  the  gums 
as  well.  Every  time  you  brush  your  teeth, 
massage  a  little  extra  Ipana  onto  your 
gums.  Circulation  is  increased  in  the 
gums,  helping  them  to  a  hardier,  health- 
ier firmness. 

Today  adopt  the  modern  dental  rou- 
tine of  Ipana  and  massage  and  help 
yourself  to  have  brighter  teeth,  firmer 
gums,  a  more  radiant,  sparkling  smile. 


Product  of  Bristol-Myers 


Start  today  with 
IPANA  and  MASSAGE 
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/  GOTTA  PATE, 
MOM 


•  ••I  have  to  have  Nox- 
zema  for  my  Powder  Base 

—  it  gives  such  a  smooth, 
long-lasting  foundation;  as 
a  night  cream  it  helps 
smooth  and  soften  my  skin 

—  helps  heal  externally- 
caused  blemishes. 


/  OOTTA  SHAVE, 
DON'T  /  ? 


...  I  can't  do  without  Nox- 
zema.  It  helps  soften  my 
tough  beard,  gives  me  a  swell, 
cool,  comfortable  shave;  and 
my  skin  doesn't  feel  tender 
and  sore  afterward! 


...  I  wish  all  mothers  knew 
how  grand  Noxzema  is  for 
baby's  tender  skin  when  it 
is  chafed  or  irritated  by 
"diaper  rash."  It  cools  and 
soothes  so  quickly  and  helps 
promote  healing! 


...  and  Noxzema's  wonder- 
ful for  those  minor  "kitchen" 
burns  and  for  rough,  chapped 
hands,  too!  Keep  a  jar  in  the 
kitchen,  the  bathroom,  on 
your  dressing  table. 


Let  this  famous  family 
favorite  help  you, too! 

•  Try  Noxzema  as  above— and  for  the  relief  of 
many  similar  externally-caused  skin  troubles. 
Over  15  million  jars,  are  used  every  year! 
IMPORTANT}  While  the  supply  lasts,  you  can 
get  <he  big  75tf  jar  of  Noxzema  for  only  494 
(plus  tax)!  Due  to  wartime  limitations,  this 
yearly  offer  may  never  be  made  again!  Take 
advantage  of  it.  Get  Noxzema  at  any  drug  or 
cosmetic  counter  today! 
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HOBBIES  FOR 


By  DAVE  ELMAN 


Master  of  Ceremonies  of  the  popular 
Hobby  Lobby  program,  heard  on  CBS 
every  Tuesday  evening  at  8:30  P.M., 
EWT,  rebroadcast  at  9:00  P.M.,  PWT. 

WE  CAN'T  all  take  up  arms 
against  the  Axis,  but  everyone 
can  help  in  supplying  our 
army  with  all  the  finest  fighting 
equipment  they've  got  to  have  to  win 
this  war. 

I  know  of  no  better — or  more  effec- 
tive— way  of  getting  these  materials 
to  our  sons,  brothers,  friends  and  fel- 
low Americans,  than  by  the  regular 
purchase  of  War  Stamps  and  Bonds. 

And  I'm  speaking  particularly  to 
you  people  who  want  to  buy  war 
stamps  and  bonds  but  haven't  the 
means  with  which  to  purchase  them. 
Why  not  adopt  a  hobby  for  the  dura- 
tion which  will  help  you  get  the 
money  for  war  stamps  and  bonds? 
Odd?    But  not  a  bit! 

Take  for  instance  little  Bobby  Ro- 
sengarten,  of  New  York  City.  Bobby 
recently  appeared  on  Hobby  Lobby 
to  lobby  for  his  hobby  of  collecting 
junk.  He  called  himself  a  "junko- 
logist"  then,  but  now  he's  working  for 
Uncle  Sam!  Bobby  tours  the  city 
collecting  junk  .  .  .  metal,  paper, 
rubber,  etc.  The  little  fellow  sells  his 
collections  and  uses  the  proceeds  to 
buy  war  stamps. 

A  man  I  know  makes  beautiful  ob- 
jects out  of  ordinary  pipe  cleaners 
.  .  .  the  kind  you  buy  in  any  five  and 
dime  or  tobacco  store.  He  twists, 
turns,  cuts  and  pares  the  cleaners  to 
suit  his  purposes.  Then  he  paints  the 
cleaners  in  vivid  colors  and  distri- 
butes them  to  his  friends.  His  price 
...  a  25c  defense  stamp  and  up! 

I  think  you  see  what  I'm  driving  at 
— making  a  hobby  pay  for  your  war 
savings  bonds  and  stamps!  But  here 
are  a  few  more  things  you  can  do: 

Do  you  own  a  movie  camera?  All 
right,  when  you  show  your  films 
charge  ten  cents  admission  to  your 
friends — they'll  love  to  see  them- 
selves "candidly"  cavorting  or  you 
traipsing  in  Bermuda  or  points  East. 
If  you're  lucky  enough  to  be  making 
colored  movies,  you'll  have  an  easy 
time  packing  'em  in. 

How  many  of  you  women  put  up 
preserves  every  year?  Couldn't  you 
jar  a  little  more  than  usual  and  dis- 
tribute the  extras  to  friends  for  a 
stamp? 

If  your  son  has  a  really  super  rail- 
road outfit,  let  the  neighborhood  boys 
(and  grandads)  come  in  one  by  one 
of  afternoons  to  race  the  trains  to 
their  heart's  content  with  the  toll  tax 
going  to  Uncle  Sam. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
possibilities  for  raising  money  through 
your  hobby  towards  the  purchase  of 
war  savings  bonds  and  stamps.  If  you 
want  any  help  with  your  hobby,  drop 
me  a  line  in  care  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting   System   in   New   York. 
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I  may  as  well  Work  Overtime 
-I  never  Have  a  Date!" 


Susie:  ". . .  so  run  along,  Terry.  Keep  your 
date  with  dark  and  handsome!  I'd  just  as 
soon  stay  and  work  as  sit  at  home  alone!" 


Terry:  "Susie!  What  a  dull  night  life  for  a 
pretty  girl!  If  I  told  you  what  dims  your 
glamor— you'd  have  scads  of  dates!" 


Susie:  "An  underarm  odor  girl— me!  Why, 
I  bathe  every  day." 

Terry:  "But   why   expect  your   morning 
bath  to  last  all  day!  I  play  safe,  with  Mum! " 


"Pretty  clothes  and  hair-dos  don't  mean 
much  if  underarm  odor  steals  the  show! 
Resolved:  Each  day  it's  a  bath  for  past  per- 
spiration—Mum to  guard  the  future!" 


MUM  HAS  the  advantages  popular  girls  want 
in  a  deodorant!  Speed!  Takes  only  30  sec- 
onds. Safety!  No  risks  to  sensitive  skin,  even 
after  underarm  shaving;  won't  harm  clothes. 
Certainty!  Mum  clinches  bath  freshness,  not  by 
stopping  perspiration,  but  by  preventing  odor 
for  a  whole  day  or  evening.  Guard  your  charm 
—get  Mum  at  your  druggist's  today! 


For  Sanitary  Napkins  — Gentleness,  safety,  dependability 
—make  Mum  ideal  for  this  important  purpose,  too. 


^^scwtt*^ 


Mum 

TAKES  THE  ODOR  OUT  OF 

PERSPIRATION 
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By 
KEN     ALDEN 


THE  big  record  manufacturers 
worked  overtime  turning  out 
hundreds  of  new  releases  before 
music  czar  Jimmy  Petrillo's  record- 
ing ban  went  into  effect.  This  action 
insures  record  buyers  plenty  of  new 
purchases  for  many  months,  and  they 
won't  feel  the  effect  of  the  edict  until 
1943.  The  ban  was  ordered  because 
union  officials  believed  the  juke  boxes 
were  putting  too  many  musicians  out 

of  work. 

*  *  * 

They  say  that  Tommy  Dorsey  has 
patched  up  his  differences  with 
brother  Jimmy  and  wife  Mildred  but 
now  he   is   feuding   with   bandleader 

Teddy  Powell. 

*  *         * 

As  reported,  Frank  Sinatra  has  left 
Tommy  Dorsey's  band  to  sing  solo. 
Another  important  vocalist  change 
finds  Ray  Eberle  set  to  sing  with  Gene 
Krupa,  and  a  newcomer,  Skip  Nelson, 
taking    Ray's    old    job    with    Glenn 

Miller. 

*  *         * 

Mark  Warnow  has  announced  his 
engagement  to  socialite  Dorothy  Mc- 

Gowan. 

*  *         * 

Canada's  best  known  orchestra 
leader,  Luigi  Romanelli,  died  at  the 

age  of  56,  victim  of  a  heart  attack. 

*  *         * 

Sam  Donahue's  new  band  did  well 
enough  at  Glen  Island  Casino  to  win 
a  return  engagement  this  Fall. 


Professor  Kay  Kyser  warns  singers 
Trudy  Erwin,  Dorothy  Dunn  and 
Julie  Conway  not  to  cut  their  Col- 
lege of  Musical  Knowledge  classes. 
Left,  Ginny  Simms  and  Dave  Rose 
rehearse  their  Tuesday  NBC  show. 


Pianist  Carmen  Cavallaro  will  en- 
large his  orchestra  and  try  to  woo 
Duchin  fans  now  that  Eddy  is  in  the 
Navy.  Another  ivory-tinkler,  Frankie 
Carle,  composer  of  such  hits  as  "Sun- 
rise Serenade,"  now  has  a  financial 
interest  in  Horace  Heidt's  orchestra 
and  is  getting  featured  billing.  Inci- 
dentally, Carle  turned  down  an  op- 
portunity to  take  over  Duchin's 
leaderless  crew. 

*  *         * 

To  The  Colors:  Buddy  Rich, 
Tommy  Dorsey's  top  notch  drummer, 
joined  the  Marines  .  .  .  Three  Woody 
Herman  men,  Mickey  Folus,  Walter 
Nimms,  and  Sammy  Rubinwitch,  en- 
listed in  the  Coast  Guard  .  .  .  Johnny 
Long's  singer,  Bob  Houston,  has  been 

drafted. 

*  *         » 

Dinah  Shore  was  expected  east  at 
summer's  end  but  will  stay  in  Holly- 
wood to  appear  in  the  Eddie  Cantor 

film. 

*  *  * 

Bandleaders  Skinnay  Ennis,  Sam- 
my Kaye,  and  Horace  Heidt  leave 
each  other  confidential  notes  when 
following     one     another     on     theater 

tours. 

*  *  * 

As      this      pillar      predicted,      Les 

Brown's    band    is    moving    into    the 

major  leagues.   Right  now  the  troupe 

is  playing  its  first  important  Gotham 

date,  New  York's  Hotel  Astor. 


Dick  Haymes,  Benny  Goodman's 
singer,  is  the  proud  daddy  of  a  baby 
boy.  Ditto  for  Charlie  Spivak's  ar- 
ranger, Sonny  Burke. 

*  *         * 
Bostonian       Frances       Wayne       is 

Charlie      Barnet's      attractive      new 
vocalist. 

THIS   CHANGING   WORLD: 

Louis  Armstrong  returns  to  the 
movies  for  a  part  in  MGM's  "Cabin 
in  the  Sky.".  .  .  .  Lionel  Hampton's 
band  is  celebrating  its  second  anni- 
versary at  California's  Casa  Manana 
ballroom.  .  .  .  Hal  Mclntyre  has  added 
the  four  Lyttle  Sisters.  .  .  .  Willie 
Smith,  hot  out  of  Jimmy  Lunceford's 
sax  section,  has  joined  Charlie  Spi- 
vak's reed  retinue.  .  .  .  Claude  Thorn- 
hill  will  appear  in  the  Paramount 
technicolor  film,  "Calgary  Stampede." 
.  .  .  Vido  Musso,  now  leading  Bunny 
Berigan's  old  band,  used  to  play  saxo- 
phone for  Benny  Goodman,  Harry 
James,   and   Gene  Krupa.    The  band 

is  now  in  the  midwest. 
•;;.*         %.         * 

Glen  Gray  told  me  that  the  reason 

his  Casa  Loma  band  finally  decided 

to  hire  girl  vocalists  after  ten  years 

of  doing  without  them   was  because 

theater  managers  insisted  they  were 

a  necessary  part  of  any  stage  show. 

*  *         * 

Morton  Gould  gets  that  big  break 
this  month  when  he  starts  a  coast  to 
coast  sponsored  show  on  Mutual  for 

a  wine  company. 

*  *         * 

Decca's  "Holiday  Inn"  album  fea- 
turing Bing  Crosby  and  Fred  Astaire 
is  the  record  buy  of  the  month.  Al- 
though "Be  Careful  It's  My  Heart" 
is  the  current  tune  winner  from  the 
film,  it  will  be  "White  Christmas" 
that  will  stay  longer  in  the  ears. 
Continued  on  page  6 
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LOOK  AT  ME  NOW.  .  . 


last  week's 
"forgotten  woman"! 


"After  weeks  of  being  the  'forgotten 
woman'  I  was  having  the  time  of  my  life 
at  the  Watkins'  party. 

"I  felt  like  shouting  it  to  the  world.  I 
wanted  it  to  be  a  slap  in  the  face  to  those 
who  had  whispered  behind  my  back. 

"Not  a  man  said  'Let's  sit  this  one  out' 
or  'Excuse  me,  I've  got  to  make  a  tele- 
phone call.'  I  danced  every  dance — and 
there  were  plenty  of  'cut-ins'. 

"Moreover,  midnight  found  me  singing 
close  harmony  with  the  most  interesting 
boys  at  the  party — some  of  the  old  friends 
who  had  politely  dropped  me  and  some 
new  ones  who  were  plenty  attractive. 

"It  just  goes  to  show  that  a  girl  can 
win  back  the  favor  she  sometimes  loses 
through  her  own  carelessness.  And  had  I 
been  careless!  Oh,  my!  Thank  Heaven, 
I  found  out  what  my  trouble*  was  and 


did  something  about  it. 

"Perhaps  in  my  experi- 
ence there's  a  hint  for  you 
— and  you — and  you." 

One  of  the  worst  handicaps  anybody 
can  have  is  halitosis  (bad  breath).*  Once 
found  guilty  of  it  you  may  be  under 
suspicion  always. 

How's  Your  Breath  ? 

But  why  take  chances?  Isn't  it  just  plain 
common  sense  to  be  on  guard  against 
this  offense  which  detracts  so  much  from 
your  charm?  Listerine  Antiseptic  may 
prove  one  of  your  best  friends  in  this 
matter.  This  reliable  antiseptic  works  two 
ways  to  purify  and  sweeten  your  breath. 

1.  It  halts  the  bacterial  fermentation  of 
tiny  food  particles  on  oral  surfaces;  while 
sometimes  systemic,  most  cases  of  bad 


breath,  say  some  authorities,  are  caused 
by  such  fermentation. 

2.  It  overcomes  the  odors  that  fermenta- 
tion causes. 

If  you  want  to  be  at  your  best  socially 
and  in  business,  never,  never  omit  the 
wholly  delightful  Listerine  precaution. 
Use  it  night  and  morning  and  between 
times  before  social  and  business  engage- 
ments. It  pays. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mot 


LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC  for  oral  hygiene       ij 


HONESTY 


r**^y 


shines  forth  from  a  product  just  as  it     |i 
does  from  a  man.  You  will  find  it  in      y 

LISTERINE  TOOTH  PASTE 


■**<***v#>*#*<v»sr*s»s#s#s#v»***s#vr*^*##***> 
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YOUR  HANDS 


A/afi/ra//i/i 

Nature  gave  you  soft, 
smooth  hands  and  skin  —  the 
baby's  skin  you  envy.  If  they 
become  harsh,  discolored,  un- 
lovely, it's  not  nature's  fault  <— > 
it's  your  own  for  not  giving 
them  the  care  they  deserve. 

Chamberlain's  Lotion  is  an 
ideal  aid  to  keeping  your 
hands  and  skin  soft,  smooth, 
lovely  —  the  very  way  nature 
intended  they  should  be. 

Chamberlain's  is  clear,  gold- 
en—a  lotion  which  dries  with 
convenient  quickness.  Buy 
Chamberlain's  Lotion  today! 
Use  it.  You'll  welcome  the  aid 
it  gives  you  in  keeping  hands 
and  skin  as  nature  meant  them 
to  be. 


/ 


hamber  oin 


Jot/ on 


Dick  Himber's  a  successful 
bandleader — but  he'd  much 
rather  play  practical  jokes. 

THE    CLOWN    PRINCE 

IT'S  NOT  an  optical  illusion  if  you 
happen  to  see  two  Richard  Him- 
bers.  One  you  know  as  the  red- 
headed dance  band  veteran  who 
pioneered  in  swing  strings,  rolled  up 
a  baker's  dozen  of  network  programs, 
and  can  be  as  serious  as  a  dramatic 
serial  heroine  when  conducting  his 
band.  The  other  Himber  is  the  roly- 
poly  practical  joker  of  Tin  Pan 
Alley  and   amateur  magician. 

Though  this  split  personality  has 
brought  the  bandleader's  friends, 
business  associates,  and  office  staff  a 
good  deal  of  confusion,  it  has  been  a 
source  of  relief  to  the  hard-working 
former  kid  violinist  from  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 

"I'd  go  nuts,  if  I  didn't  have  some 
fun  away  from  the  bandstand,"  Him- 
ber explained  to  me  between  demon- 
strations of  a  trick  water  glass  he 
invented.  "Leading  a  band  is  tough 
work.  Late  hours  and  arduous  one 
night  stands  can  really  develop  a 
nasty    character." 

So  when  Himber  goes  into  one  of 
his   rare   temperamental    tirades,   the 


Himber's  two  attractive  vo- 
calists are  Marjorie  Lee  and 
Pat  Marshall — both  brunettes. 


hardened  victims  of  his  tongue-lash- 
ings don't  take  the  verbal  blows  too 
seriously.  They  know  that  in  a  few 
minutes  he  will  cool  off  and  have 
them  laughing  over  a  new  magic 
manipulation. 

Himber  has  most  of  his  fun  when 
his  band  is  playing  in  a  hotel  spot. 
This  gives  him  more  time.  Right  now 
he's  playing  in  New  York's  Essex 
House  and  broadcasting  over  Mutual 
and  CBS.  Next  month  the  band  goes 
to  Chicago's  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel. 
After  that  engagement  comes  a 
lengthy  road  tour  which  leaves  no 
time  for  comedy. 

Broadway's  crop  of  song  pluggers 
are  the  favored  recipients  of  most  of 
Himber's  gags  and  almost  any  night 
you'll  find  them  gathered  in  Lindy's 
restaurant  planning  retaliations. 

The  most  celebrated  Himber  stunt 
came  when  he  invited  a  number  of 
the  song  pluggers  to  his  hotel  suite. 
He  planted  a  microphone  in  the  radio, 
and  a  recording  machine  in  the  ad- 
joining room,  ready  to  pick  up  for 
posterity  any  of  his  guests'  remarks. 
These  remarks  were  all  uncompli- 
mentary when  Himber  failed  to  make 
an  appearance  after  keeping  them 
waiting  an  hour. 

Later  on  he  called  each  one  into 
the  next  room  and  played  back  the 
recording. 

"Outside  of  a  tribe  of  Indians,  never 
did  I  see  so  many  red  faces,"  recalled 
Himber. 

But  one  night  Himber  was  on  the 
receiving  end.  A  trap  was  set  at  a 
broadcast.  As  the  "on  the  air"  sign 
flickered,  Himber  tapped  his  baton 
and  what  followed  was  a  weird  col- 
lection of  off-key  notes.  Himber's 
round  face  nearly  exploded.  Then 
came  a  roar  of  laughter  as  one  of  the 
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wags  adjusted  the  studio  clocks.  They 
had  all  been  set  ahead  five  minutes, 
and  the  band  wasn't  on  the  air. 

Himber  has  been  playing  profes- 
sionally since  he  was  thirteen.  His 
father,  at  the  time  doing  very  well 
as  a  real  estate  broker,  decided  to 
move  his  family  from  Newark  to 
Chester,  Pa.  His  violin-crazy  son  ob- 
jected strenuously. 

"Gee,  pop,"  Dick  argued,  "instead 
of  getting  me  nearer  Broadway  you're 
moving  me  farther  away." 

The  elder  Himber  extracted  a  fifty 
dollar  bill  from  his  wallet  and  said, 
"All  right,  son,  take  this,  try  your 
luck  and  if  you  don't  find  a  job  come 
home." 

Dick's  father  expected  the  boy  to 
come  back  the  next  week  a  sadder 
and  wiser  youngster.  He  didn't  come 
back  at  all.  He  headed  straight  for 
Broadway,  rented  a  room  for  $3  a 
week,  and,  violin  under  his  arm, 
sought  out  the  king  of  jazz,  Paul 
Whiteman.  Dick,  who  looked  much 
older  than  thirteen  years,  got  past  the 
doorman  and  hat  check  girl  at  the 
night  club  where  P.  W.  was  playing. 

"Listen,  sonny,"  Whiteman  said, 
"you're  too  young.  Come  back  when 
you  get  your  long  pants." 

The  lad  finally  got  a  job  in  a  Coney 
Island  beer  garden,  singing  and  play- 
ing for  $15  a  week  and  all  the  hot 
dogs  he  could  eat.  Dick  believes  that 
experience  is  responsible  for  his 
extra  weight.  This  led  to  better  jobs 
until  he  landed  in  the  pit  orchestra 
of  the  Paramount  theater.  But  when 
Rudy  Vallee's  unit  replaced  the  pit 
band,  Dick  was  unemployed.  Instead 
of  bearing  a  grudge  against  Vallee, 
he  went  backstage  to  compliment  the 
rising  young  Connecticut  Yankee. 

Vallee  liked  the  brash  youngster 
and  hired  him  to  develop  a  number 
of  second-string  bands  Vallee  was 
sponsoring  at  the  time.  Then  Rudy 
gave  Himber  $2,500  to  start  his  own 
band.  It  had  fair-to-middling  success 
until  a  sponsor  surprised  him  by 
offering  the  band  a  network  show. 

This  opportunity  was  not  over- 
looked and  the  band  eventually  be- 
came a  standard  radio  attraction,  em- 
phasizing the  use  of  a  string  section 
in  a  dance  band. 

Himber  is  a  bachelor  and  prefers 
to  josh  about  his  private  life. 

"Everytime  I  fall  in  love  I  find  the 
girl  hasn't  any  money,"  he  says. 


Young  Skip  Nelson  is  the  new 
singer  with  Glenn  Miller,  now  Ray 
Eberle's    gone    to    Gene    Krupa. 


I  bring  you  Four  Aids  to 
Beauty  in  One  Single  Jar! 


My  one  4-Purpose  Face  Cream,  by  itself, 
helps  end  all  these  6  Skin  Troubles 


Imagine  a  face  cream— one  remarkable, 
scientific  face  cream  —  that  does  all 
these  important  things  for  your  skin! 

As  though  by  the  touch  of  a  magic 
wand,  it  seems  to  cream  away  the  cob- 
webs of  tiny,  tired  lines  around  your  eyes 
and  mouth — little  lines  due  to  dryness. 
And  it  seems  to  help  end  the  very  con- 
dition that  causes  big  pores— blackheads 
— oily  skin — dry,  flaky  skin. 


WHICH 

OF  THESE 

6 

SKIN  TROUBLES 

IS  YOURS? 

1. 

Dry  Skin 

4. 

Oily  Skin 

2. 

Tiny  Lines 

5. 

Blackheads 

3. 

Big  Pores 

6. 

Flaky  Skin 

And  here's  the  reason  Lady  Esther 
4-Purpose  Face  Cream  can  do  all  this! 
It  works  with  nature  and  helps  nature. 
This  one  cream,  by  itself,  takes  care  of 
four  essential  needs  of  your  skin !  Every 
time  you  use  Lady  Esther  4-Purpose  Face 
Cream,  it  thoroughly  but  gently  cleanses 
your  skin  —  it  softens  your  skin  and  re- 
lieves dryness — it  helps  nature  refine  the 
pores— it  leaves  a  perfect  base  for  powder 
and  make-up,  smooth  but  never  sticky. 

Send  for  Generous  Tube 

Mail  the  coupon  below  for  a  generous 
tube  of  my  face  cream !  See  for  yourself 
why  more  and  more  busy,  lovely  women 
every  day  are  changing  to  Lady  Esther 
4-Purpose  Face  Cream.  Be  sure  to  mail 
the  coupon  now,  before  you  forget! 


<0#b0Z/  4-PURPOSE   FACE   CREAM 


Lady  Esther,  (81) 

7134  West  G5th  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Send  me  by  return  mail  a  generous  tube  of 
4-Purpose  Face  Cream;  also  7  new  shades  of 
powder.  I  enclose  I0t  for  packing  anil  mailing. 


"I 


(Government  regulations  do  not  permit  this  offer  in  Canada) 
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THE     ALLURE    THAT     J 
MEN  REMEMBER... 

is  hidden  in  the  perfume  of 
J3  Showers  Talc!  This  ts  the 
fragrance  that  appeals  to  men 
lingering  on  you  after  your 
bath    .all  through  the  preaous 
hoursofadate...likeamagic 
veil' Let  April  Showers  perfume 
whisper  its  allure,  tonight... to 
The  man  you  love.  ****«" 


April 
Shoves 

Talc 


CHERAMY   perfumer 

Men  love  "The  Fragrance  of  Youth" 
8 


San  Antonio  Rose  sings  with  the  Golden  West  Cowboys  on  WSM's  Grand 
O/e  Opry,  and  spends  her  leisure  time  looking  for  new  cowgirl  costumes. 

Dallas  and  Oklahoma  City.  She  has 
been  with  Golden  West  Cowboys  as  a 
regular  feature  of  the  WSM  Grand 
Ole  Opry  for  the  past  two  years. 

Most  of  Rose's  leisure  hours  are 
spent  in  looking  for  new  cowgirl  cos- 
tumes and  new  songs.  The  costumes, 
she  says,  are  easier  to  find  than  the 
songs.  Whenever  she  gets  the  chance 
she  goes  in  for  outdoor  exercise,  and 
is  equally  fond  of  horseback  riding, 
swimming,  bowling  and  fishing. 


THE    O'Neills,    long-run    daytime 
serial  which  has  been  off  the  air 
for  the  last  few  months,  will  re- 
turn soon  if  suitable  network  time  can 

be  cleared. 

•  *         * 

Jack  Benny's  first  program  of  the 
new  season,  October  4,  will  come  from 
New  York,  the  next  three  from  ser- 
vice camps.  Seems  Jack's  changed 
his  mind  about  not  broadcasting  be- 
fore an  audience  of  soldiers. 

*  *         * 

All  the  talk  in  The  Goldbergs  serial 
about  "Sammy"  going  off  to  war  was 
strictly  on  the  level.  Alfred  Ryder, 
who  has  played  Sammy  for  thirteen 
years,  was  drafted  and  inducted  into 
the  Army.  The  broadcast  which  de- 
picted Sammy's  farewell  at  the  sta- 
tion actually  took  place  in  New  York's 
Pennsylvania  Station. 

NASHVILLE,  Tenn.— It  doesn't 
make  any  difference  whether  you're 
listening  to  San  Antonio  Rose  sing  on 
the  air,  or  sitting  there  in  the  studio 
audience  watching  her.  In  either 
case,  you  get  the  infectious  joy  of  her 
million-dollar  smile;  because  some- 
how Rose  just  has  the  knack  of  mak- 
ing people  feel  good. 

In  private  life,  San  Antonio  Rose  is 
Mrs.  Eva  Nichols  McCall,  wife  of  Sgt. 
James  McCall  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 
She's  twenty-two  years  old,  and  was 
born  in  Richland,  Missouri. 

She  began  her  broadcasting  career 
eight  years  ago  in  Columbia,  Missouri, 
and   her    travels   have   taken    her  to 


Maybe  you  didn't  notice  the  differ- 
ence, but  ever  since  the  Aldrich 
Family  returned  to  the  air  after  the 
summer  vacation  the  part  of  Henry 
has  been  played  by  Norman  Tokar. 
Ezra  Stone,  who  created  the  role,  is  so 
busy  in  the  Army  that  permission  to 
broadcast  is  no  longer  being  granted 
to  him.  The  new  Henry  is  red- 
headed, freckle-faced,  and  has  al- 
ways sounded  so  much  like  Ezra  Stone 
that  up  until  now  it  hasn't  been  very 

easy  for  him  to  get  radio  jobs. 
*         *         * 

If  your  girl  has  the  right  kind  of 
name  you  can  tell  her  you  love  her 
in  spite  of  censors.  Alex  Dreier  of 
NBC  proved  this  while  he  was  the 
network's  correspondent  in  Berlin. 
He  was  engaged  to  his  childhood 
sweetheart,  Joy  Leathurby  of  Cali- 
fornia. Wanting  to  let  her  know  he 
was  thinking  of  her,  he  used  to  in- 
corporate her  first  name  into  every 

By     DALE     BANKS 
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She's  the  Yankee  Network's  new 
singing  discovery — Ruth  Owens  of 
the  Yankee  House  Party  program. 


broadcast  by  using  some  such  sen- 
tence as  "The  High  Command  an- 
nounces with  joy."  P.S. — Alex  is 
back  in  the  United  States  now,  and 

Joy  has  become  Mrs.  Dreier. 

*  *         * 

The  people  of  radio  were  shocked 
and  saddened  by  the  sudden  death  of 
Eme  Palmer,  beloved  actress  whose 
specialty  was  playing  sweet  little  old 
ladies — in  other  words,  playing  her- 
self. Her  most  recent  regular  air  part 
was  that  of  "Mother"  on  the  CBS  af- 
ternoon series,  Mother  and  Dad. 
Charme  Allen  took  the  role  after  Miss 

Palmer's  death. 

*  *         * 

BOSTON— Everyone  around  the 
Yankee  Network  is  pretty  excited 
over  the  new  singing  discovery,  Ruth 
Owens,  who  is  heard  every  day  on 
the  Yankee  House  Party  program  over 
both  the  Yankee  and  Mutual  net- 
works. 

The  station  isn't  half  as  excited, 
however,  as  Ruth's  father  in  Leo- 
minster, Massachusetts.  Ever  since 
she  made  her  network  debut  on  last 
June  15,  there  has  been  a  serious  dis- 
ruption of  work  at  the  Boutwell 
Printing  Plant  of  Leominster.  The 
printing  plant  is  owned  and  operated 
by  Ruth's  father,  and  every  morn- 
ing at  11:30  the  presses  are  stopped 
for  a  half  hour  while  the  whole  force 
listens  to  the  boss'  daughter.  How- 
ever, the  plant  isn't  engaged  in  de- 
fense work,  so  Ruth  isn't  running 
afoul  of  Donald  M.  Nelson. 

Ruth  was  born  in  Leominster  and 
has  commuted  from  there  to  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
Boston  for  the  last  six  years.  It  was 
at  the  Conservatory  that  she  first  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Yankee's  tal- 
ent scouts,  and  all  the  winter  before 
her  first  broadcast  she  was  carefully 
coached  in  radio  technique  in  the 
WNAC  studios.  Continued  on  paae  ?n 
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IS  SO  SATIN -SMOOTH 
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"EVERY  NIGHT"  Care  for  Dry  Skin 

Cleanse  expertly  with  Jergens  Face  Cream. 
Remove  the  cream.  Then  apply  a  light, 
all-over  film  of  this  new  cream  and  leave 
on  all  night.  Admire  your  fresh,  smooth, 
younger-looking  skin  next  morning. 


Unnecessary  to  let  Pathetic  Dry 
Skin  Wrinkles  come  too  soon 

Takes  no  time  to  have  complete  smooth- 
skin  care  every  day — if  you  use  the  new 
Jergens  Face  Cream! 

This  is  a  clever  new  face  cream — made 
by  the  same  skin-scientists  who  make 
that  lovely  Jergens  Lotion. 

Jergens  Face  Cream — 

(1)  cleanses  swiftly,  exquisitely 

(2)  helps  soften  your  skin 

(3)  makes  a  silken  powder  foundation 

(4)  acts  as  a  Night  Cream,  so  helpful 
against  worrisome  dry  skin. 

A  "One-Jar"  Beauty  Treatment!  You'll 
love  your  fresh,  younger  look  when  you 
use  Jergens  Face  Cream  every  day. 


ALL-PURPOSE. ..FOR  ALL  SKIN  TYPES 


Jll!ac^ 


FOR  A  SMOOTH,  KISSABLE  COMPLEXION 


IN  WAR-TIME 


By  DR.  GRACE  GREGORY 


NO  QUESTION  about  it,  the 
WAACS  and  the  WAVES  look 
stunning  in  their  uniforms.  So 
do  all  the  other  volunteer  services. 
The  wise  leaders  of  our  war  effort 
are  well  aware  that  a  woman's  per- 
sonal appearance  affects  not  only  her 
own  morale  but  the  morale  of  every- 
body within  eyeshot. 

England  learned  that  same  lesson 
early.  When  a  chief  of  women's  war 
work  was  appointed,  the  first  thing 
she  demanded  was  an  adequate  supply 
of  becoming  cosmetics  for  the  girls, 
and  well  fitting  uniforms. 

This  country  is  certainly  not  going 
to  have  to  stint  us  on  our  cosmetics 
and  toiletries.  So  far,  the  only  reduc- 
tion has  been  a  slight  one  in  the  be- 
wildering assortment  of  lipstick  and 
nail  enamel  shades.  Well,  why  not?  A 
cutting  out  of  shades  which  are  un- 
popular, freakish,  or  not  generally 
becoming  will  still  leave  us  with 
plenty  of  all  types  of  beauty  aids. 

It's  not  unpatriotic  to  buy  your 
needs  if  they're  on  the  beauty  coun- 
ters. The  fact  that  they  are  there,  is 
proof  that  the  government  has  sanc- 
tioned their  manufacture.  You  prob- 
ably have  heard  that  glycerine,  an 
ingredient  that's  used  in  hand  lotions, 
is  needed  for  war  work.  For  this  rea- 
son you  feel  you  can  do  without  hand 
lotions.  However,  modern  chemists 
have  discovered  substitute  ingredients 
which  are  even  more  beneficial,  and 
are  being  used  instead  of  glycerin. 
Therefore,  you  should  feel  free  to  buy 
and  use  your  favorite  hand  lotion. 

What  about  metal  compacts  and  lip- 
stick cases,  you  ask?  They  use  metal 
needed  for  the  war.  Yes,  and  for  that 
reason  they  are  no  longer  being  manu- 
factured. But  if  you  still  can  find  them 
on  the  counters  it  means  you  can 
have  them — as  long  as  they  last. 


Claudia  Morgan,  star  of  the  Thin  Man  series  heard  Wednesdays  over 
NBC,  never  relaxes  in  her  beauty  regime  even  in  these  hectic  days. 


mm  mirror.  * 

*       *        *        * 


Just  one  thing  Uncle  Sam  asks  of 
his  pretty  nieces;  make  the  most  of 
what  you  have.  Soap,  for  instance,  of 
which  there  is  no  lack.  Soap  is  your 
most  basic  beauty  aid. 

For  a  beauty  bath,  fill  the  tub  with 
warm,  softened  water.  If  you  have 
some  fragrant  bath  salts  or  other  soft- 
ener to  give  you  a  sense  of  luxury, 
so  much  the  better. 

While  the  tub  is  filling,  give  yourself 
a  lively  soap  facial.  It  is  a  marvelous 
picker-upper.  Use  cream  or  lotion 
first,  if  you  like;  but  all  the  good  soaps 
are  mild  enough  for  a  baby's  skin. 
Take  a  cake  of  your  favorite  soap  in 
your  two  wet  hands,  rub  it  gently 
back  and  forth  to  form  a  foamy  lather. 

Now  apply  the  lather  to  your  face, 
neck,  and  chest.  Pat  it  in  smartly.  I 
do  not  mean  pat  it  in  gently  as  you 
do  your  cream  or  lotion.  This  time 
the  idea  is  stimulus.  It's  just  as  im- 
portant to  stimulate  your  skin  as  it 
is  to  soothe  it,  so  pat  until  you  feel 
a  healthy  glow. 

Now  for  the  relaxing  in  a  tub  of 
warm  water,  softened  and  scented 
with  your  favorite  bath  preparation. 
Make  a  rich  lather  of  soap  on  your 
washcloth,  and  wash  yourself  all  over, 
a  bit  at  a  time.  Pay  special  attention 
to  your  feet,  which  are  probably  being 
overworked  these  strenuous  days.  Try 
to  rub  away  the  loose  skin  between 
the  toes,  and  the  thickened  skin  on 
the  soles. 

Now  lie  back  in  the  beauty  bath, 
and  think  your  way  all  over  your 
body,  looking  for  muscular  tensions 
and  relaxing  them.  A  warm  bath  is 
a  great  help  in  the  relaxing  process. 
If  you  bathe  hurriedly,  just  to  get 
clean,  you  lose  half  the  good  of  it. 


Even  for  the  face  washings  that  are 
not  at  bath  time,  use  the  rich  lather 
treatment.  Your  face  needs  plenty 
of  good  mild  soap  to  clear  out  the 
pores.  Consider  how  much  it  has  on 
it  by  the  end  of  the  day.  The  dust, 
for  one  thing. 

How  are  you  to  select  your  soap? 
For  mildness,  of  course.  But  all  the 
good  soaps  are  mild,  nowadays.  The 
important  thing  is  to  select  one  that 
you  personally  like,  that  seems  to  suit 
your  type  of  skin. 

Remember  that  practically  all  the 
blemishes,  such  as  blackheads,  white- 
heads, and  even  more  serious  skin 
conditions  go  back  to  clogged  pores. 
Hasty,  careless  washing  is  not  enough. 
Think  of  each  wash  as  a  facial  treat- 
ment of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
think  of  your  bath  as  a  ritual  of  re- 
laxation and  refreshment. 
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WfHILE  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
™  war-time  beauty,  do  you  know 
that  some  of  the  greatest  beauty  ex- 
perts in  the  country  are  putting  out 
boxes  of  matched  make-up  at  in- 
credibly low  prices?  It  takes  time  to 
experiment  until  you  find  what  goes 
with  which,  and  devise  your  own 
make-up  kit.  War  workers,  and  all 
other  workers  (which  covers  about  f 
all  of  us)  have  no  time  to  experiment,  t 
We  want  to  be  told.  Well,  here  are 
the  matched  make-up  kits,  easy  to 
choose  from.  Rouge,  lipstick  and 
powder,  all  in  one  dainty  box. 

These  boxes  of  matched  make-up 
come  in  several  different  types.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  decide  which  type 
you  are,  then  go  and  get  your  ex- 
pertly matched  kit.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised how  natural  you  look. 

RADIO    MIRROR 


For  that  well-groomed  look  men  admire 

SILKIER, SMOOTHER  HAIR...EASIER  TO  MANAGE! 


Darling  of  the  Campus!  New,  u  ell-groomed  version  of  the  college  casual  hair-do  with  only  a  slight  wave 
breaking  its  gleaming  smoothness.  That  smart  scarf  tucked  inside  her  sweater  says  "Bundles  for  America". 


Thrilling  results  with  wonderful  improved 

Special  Drene  Shampoo  containing  hair  conditioner! 

Leaves  hair  lovelier  .  •  .  far  easier  to  arrange! 


No  matter  how  you  wear  your  hair,  if  you 
want  it  to  look  its  loveliest,  you  really 
ought  to  use  the  new,  improved  Special 
Drene  Shampoo!  For  Special  Drene  now 
has  a  wonderful  hair  conditioner  in  it  to 
leave  hair  silkier  and  smoother  and  far 
easier  to  arrange  neatly — right  after  sham- 
pooing! If  you  haven't  used  Drene  lately, 
you'll  be  amazed  at  the  thrilling  differ- 
ence that  added  hair  conditioner  now 
makes. 

Unsurpassed  for  removing  dandruff! 

Are  you  bothered  about  removal  of  ugly, 
scaly  dandruff?  You  won't  be  when  you 


shampoo  with  Special  Drene.  For  Drene 
removes  that  flaky  dandruff  the  very  first 
time  you  use  it — and  besides  does  some- 
thing no  soap  shampoo  can  do,  not  even 
those  claiming  to  be  special  "dandruff  re- 
movers". Drene  reveals  up  to  33%  more 
lustre  than  even  the  finest  soaps  or  soap 
shampoos! 

So  for  extra  beauty  benefits,  plus  quick 
and  thorough  removal  of  flaky  dandruff, 
use  Special  Drene.  Or  ask  for  a  profes- 
sional Drene  shampoo 
at  your  beauty  shop! 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.S.  Pal.  Off. 

Procter  &  Gamble 


AH  soaps — and  liquid  soap  shampoos— 
always  combine  with  the  minerals  in 
water,  to  form  a  sticky  scum.  (Bath- 
tub ring.)  This  scum  leaves  a  film  on 
hair  that  dulls  the  natural  lustre — and 
clings  stubbornly,  no  matter  how  thor- 
oughly you  rinse  with  clear  water. 

But  Drene  is  different!  It  is  made  by 
an  exclusive,  patented  process.  Its 
action  in  water  is  different.  Drene  does 
not  combine  with  minerals  to  form  a 
scum — so  it  never  leaves  any  dulling 
film  on  hair.  Instead,  Drene  reveals  up 
to  33%  more  lustre  than  even  the  finest 
soaps  or  soap  shampoos  1 


Special     DRENE     Shampoo 

with    HAIR    CONDITIONER   added 


• 
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CO-STARRING  1 


N "You  Were  Never  Lovelier' 

A  Columbia  Picture 
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1 ...  it  imparts  a  lovely  color  to  the  skin 
2. ..it  creates  a  satin-smooth  make-up 
3... it  clings  perfectly  —  really  stays  on 


Blondes,brunettes,brownettes,redheads.. 
you  can  add  loveliness  to  your  looks  with 
your  Color  Harmony  shade  of  this  famous 
powder  created  by  Max  Factor  Hollywood. 

The  very  first  time  you  make  up  with  this  remarkable  face 
powder  you'll  note  how  the  Color  Harmony  shade  created 
for  you  accents  all  the  beauty  of  your  type.  You'll  note  that 
your  skin  looks  more  youthful,  more  attractive.  You'll 
marvel  how  satin-smooth  your  make-up  appears ...  and 
how  this  powder  clings  perfectly  and  really  stays  on.  Try 
your  Color  Harmony  shade  of  Max  Factor  Hollywood  face 
powder  today... make  a  new  beauty  discovery.  One  dollar. 


% 


■*  COMPLETE  your 
make-up  in  Color  Har- 
mony with  Max  Factor 
Hollywood  Rouge  and 
Tru-Color  Lipstick. 
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RADIO    MIRROR 


Was  this  girl  who  left  a  trail 
of  scandal  wherever  she  went 
the  sweetheart  he  had  known 
years  before?  Hemustlearn the 
truth  before  his  leave  was  up 


"Where  Are  You,  Dearest?"  by  Gwen  Jones,  is  based  on  "Look- 
ing for  Susie,"  an  original  radio  play  by  Carol  Warner  and 
Fifi    Garbat,    first    heard    on  the    Columbia    Workshop    over    CBS. 
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WHEN  you've  been  a  soldier  in  Uncle  Sam's  Army 
for  six  months,  a  two-day  leave  is  a  mighty  im- 
portant thing.  So  when  Jeff  Hurley  and  I  were 
notified  that  the  next  two  days  were  ours  to  do  with 
as  we  pleased,  we  looked  at  each  other  and  said  almost 
in  unison — "Let's  go  to  New  York."  We  were  only  thir- 
ty miles  away,  so  getting  there  would  be  no  problem. 

Jeff  is  a  happy-go-lucky  Southern  boy  whose  idea 
of  the  most  fun .  in  the  world  is  to  walk  along 
Broadway  and  see  how  many  girls  he  can  talk  to 
between  42nd  Street  and  Columbus  Circle.  He  loves 
the  bright  lights  and  the  crowds  and  the  corner  fruit 
stands,  and  he  was  chortling  with  glee  as  we  boarded 
the  train  from  camp  that  Saturday  morning.  "Oh 
boy,"  he  told  me  as  we  stretched  our  legs  out  on 
the  seat  opposite  us,  "are  we  goin'  to  have  us  a  time!" 

But  I  had  something  else  in  mind.  I  had  reached 
a  great  decision.  "The  first  thing  I'm  going  to  do 
when  we  get  in  town  is  look  up  Susie,"  I  said. 

"Susie?"  he  asked.  "That  Susie  Brown  you're  always 
talkin'  about?" 

"Yep,"  I  told  him  firmly.  "I've  made  up  my  mind. 
I'm  going  to  find  Susie.  I  know  she's  in  New  York, 
and  I'm  going  to  find  her.  And  you're  going  to  help  me." 

"Aw  Chip,"  he  moaned,  "what  do  you  wanta  go 
lookin'  up  that  old  girl  for?  There're  lots  better  things 
to  do  in  New  York  than  huntin'  for  a  girl  you  used 
to  go  to  high  school  with.  Shucks,  she  might  be  fat 
and   funny-lookin'   by   now."   Continued   on   page   55 
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I  COULDN'T  sleep.  I  listened  to 
the  clack  of  the  wheels  on  the 
track  and  felt  the  steady  sway 
of  the  train  and  I  thought  that  even 
this  was  wonderful  and  delightful. 

Mrs.  Sam  Clarke!  It's  ridiculous, 
I  told  myself,  ridiculous  and  insane 
and  marvelous. 

Gently,  so  as  not  to  wake  him, 
I  touched  Sam's  cheek  with  my 
fingertips.  He  stirred  and  sighed 
in  his  sleep  and  I  smiled  into  the 
darkness. 

What  a  fool  I'd  been.  All  that 
wasted   time! 

I  was  thinking  of  the  last  school 
year,  a  whole  year,  almost,  during 
which  I  had  watched  Sam  Clarke 
covertly,  admired  him,  longed  to 
know  him,  and  yet  had  let  every 
opportunity  slip  by. 

Still,  thinking  it  over,  I  didn't 
see  how  I  could  have  acted  any 
differently.  After  all,  we  were  both 
teachers.  I  have  always  felt  that 
one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  teacher 
is  to  win  and  keep  the  respect  of 
her  pupils.  And  I  knew  that  in  order 
to  do  this,  I  couldn't  afford  to  give 
anyone  a  chance  to  gossip  about  me. 
I  couldn't  give  my  pupils  any  cause 
to  smirk  behind  my  back  and  talk 
about  my  "crush"  on  the  athletic 
coach.  Nor  could  I  have  let  the 
two  teachers  with  whom  I  shared 
a  house  suspect  that  I  was  interested 
in  him.  There  might  have  been 
rivalry  and  jealousy,  and  they 
would  have  led  to  unpleasantness. 

Of  course,  I  was  forced  to  admit 
now,  there  might  have  been  no 
gossip,  no  secret  laughter,  no  re- 
sentment between  me  and  the  other 
two  teachers  with  whom  I  lived. 
But  ever  since  I  could  remember 
I  had  been  afraid  of  criticism,  afraid 


Fictionized  for  Radio  Mirror  by  Caroline 
Hoyt  from  the  original  radio  play,  "Home 
Tomorrow,''  by  Cameron  Hawley,  first 
heard  on  Armstrong's  Theater  of  Today, 
Saturday    at     12:00    noon,     EWT,    over    CBS. 


of  the  world's  censure.  Perhaps 
this  fear  had  its  roots  in  some 
childhood  incident,  long  vanished 
from  my  memory  while  only  its 
effects  remained.  I  don't  know. 
But  it  was  there — an  unreasoning 
terror  of  having  other  people 
misunderstand  my  motives,  my 
thoughts  and  actions.  I  knew  it 
was  a  weakness  in  me.  I  didn't 
know  it  would  come  close  to  de- 
stroying my   whole  life. 

In  a  way,  now,  I  was  almost  glad 
Sam  and  I  hadn't  known  each  other 
better  during  the  year  just  past. 
It  was  more  exciting  this  way.  We 
had  wasted  time,  yes,  but  now  we 
were  finding  each  other  all  at  once, 
in  a  rush. 

In  a  rush.  I  almost  laughed  aloud. 
The  speed  of  a  meteor  was  more 
like  the  rapidity  with  which  things 
had  been  happening  to  me  since 
I'd  boarded  the  train  yester- 
day afternoon  to  start  on  my 
vacation. 

I  hadn't  felt  happy  then.  I  had 
been  depressed  and  tired.  I  had  no 
family  to  visit  and  the  loneliness 
and  dullness  of  two  months  on  my 
cousin's  farm  wasn't  a  pleasant 
prospect.  Besides,  only  that  morn- 
ing I  had  heard  Sam  Clarke  was 
not  coming  back  next  year.  He  was 
staying  in  his  home  town  to  take 
over  the  job  of  Superintendent  of 
the  school  there. 

I  had  just  sat  down  in  my  seat 
by  the  train  window,  when  some- 
one spoke  to  me. 

"Miss  Gould,  is  this  seat  taken?" 

I  looked  up  into  Sam  Clarke's 
friendly  brown  eyes.  I  shook  my 
head  and  he  sat  down  next  to  me. 

"Your  name's  Delia,  isn't  it?"  he 
asked.  I  nodded,  but  now  I  smiled, 
too.  "I  think  I'll  start  calling  you 
that  right  away,"  Sam  went  on. 
"Now,  Delia,"  he  said,  "would  you 
mind  telling  me  why  you've  been 
avoiding  me  all  year?  Are  you  en- 
gaged or  something — ?" 

"Oh,  no!"  I  found  myself  saying 
much  too  quickly. 

Sam  Clarke  laughed.   "Good,"  he 
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This  was  her  bridal  home-coming!  Delia 
should  have  been  giddy  with  happiness, 
laughing  as  Sam  was  laughing.  She  tried 
desperately  to  shake  off  the  terrible  feel- 
ing that  she  had  no  right  to  be    here 


said.      "That    makes    it    so     much 
easier  for  me." 

And  I  fell  in  with  his  mood.  At 
least,  I  thought,  he  was  joking  and 
it  seemed  harmless  enough,  although 
I  did  feel  a  twinge  now  and  then, 
thinking  how  wonderful  it  would 
be,  if  he  weren't.  I  laughed  with 
him.  We  talked  and  talked.  I  tried 
very  hard  to  print  every  last  little 
thing  about  him  on  my  mind  so  it 
would  never  fade.  I  wanted  to  re- 
member for  always  the  way  his 
brown  eyes  crinkled  up  when  he 
laughed  and  the  habit  he  had  of 
brushing    back    his    dark    hair.     I 

NOVEMBER.    1942 


wanted  to  keep  the  sound  of  his 
rich  voice  in  my  mind.  I  wanted  to 
memorize  every  word  he  said. 

Then  the  conductor  was  walking 
through  the  car,  shouting,  "Chicago 
in  five  minutes!" 

Time  to  start  saying  goodbye.  I 
looked  at  Sam  Clarke  and  I  saw 
that  he  was  not  laughing  now. 

"Look,"  he  said  suddenly.  "I 
know  this  is  all  of  a  sudden,  but 
I  can't  just  let  you  walk  out  of 
my  life  like  this." 

I  wasn't  sure  whether  I  should 
laugh  or  cry.  "I  know,"  I  whis- 
pered. 


Sam's  eyes  crinkled  up.  "You 
feel  that  way,  too?  Then — "  Sud- 
denly, before  I  knew  what  was 
happening,  his  arms  were  around 
me.  "Now,  I  won't  let  you  go,"  he 
whispered.  "The  only  thing  to  do 
is  marry  me." 

I  tried  to  speak,  but  he  stopped 
my  words  with  a  kiss.  After  a 
moment  that  was  like  blindness  and 
fainting  and  flying  all  rolled  into 
one,  I  caught  my  breath  and  pulled 
away  from  him.  "What  will  all 
these    people    say?"    I    whispered. 

Sam  grinned.  "Who  cares  what 
they  say?"  Continued  on  page  66 
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I  COULDN'T  sleep.  I  listened  to 
the  clack  of  the  wheels  on  the 
track  and  felt  the  steady  sway 
of  the  train  and  I  thought  that  even 
this  was  wonderful  and  delightful. 
Mrs.  Sam  Clarke!  It's  ridiculous, 
I  told  myself,  ridiculous  and  insane 
and  marvelous. 

Gently,  so  as  not  to  wake  him, 
I  touched  Sam's  cheek  with  my 
fingertips.  He  stirred  and  sighed 
in  his  sleep  and  I  smiled  into  the 
darkness. 

What  a  fool  I'd  been.  All  that 
wasted  time! 

I  was  thinking  of  the  last  school 
year,  a  whole  year,  almost,  during 
which  I  had  watched  Sam  Clarke 
covertly,  admired  him,  longed  to 
know  him,  and  yet  had  let  every 
opportunity  slip  by. 

Still,    thinking    it   over,    I   didn't 
see    how   I    could    have   acted    any 
differently.   After  all,  we  were  both 
teachers.    I  have  always  felt   that 
one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  teacher 
is  to  win  and  keep  the  respect  of 
her  pupils.  And  I  knew  that  in  order 
to  do  this,  I  couldn't  afford  to  give 
anyone  a  chance  to  gossip  about  me. 
I  couldn't  give  my  pupils  any  cause 
to  smirk  behind  my  back  and  talk 
about  my   "crush"   on   the  athletic 
coach.    Nor   could   I   have   let   the 
two  teachers  with  whom  I  shared 
a  house  suspect  that  I  was  interested 
in    him.     There    might   have    been 
rivalry     and     jealousy,     and     they 
would   have  led  to  unpleasantness. 
Of  course,  I  was  forced  to  admit 
now,    there    might    have    been    no 
gossip,   no  secret  laughter,   no  re- 
sentment between  me  and  the  other 
two    teachers    with    whom    I   lived 
But   ever  since  I  could   remember 
I  had  been  afraiO  of  criticism,  afraid 
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of  the  world's  censure.  Perhaps 
this  fear  had  its  roots  in  some 
childhood  incident,  long  vanished 
from  my  memory  while  only  its 
effects  remained.  I  don't  know. 
But  it  was  there — an  unreasoning 
terror  of  having  other  people 
misunderstand  my  motives,  my 
thoughts  and  actions.  I  knew  it 
was  a  weakness  in  me.  I  didn't 
know  it  would  come  close  to  de- 
stroying my  whole  life. 

In  a  way,  now,  I  was  almost  glad 
Sam  and  I  hadn't  known  each  other 
better  during  the  year  just  past. 
It  was  more  exciting  this  way.  We 
had  wasted  time,  yes,  but  now  we 
were  finding  each  other  all  at  once, 
in  a  rush. 

In  a  rush.  I  almost  laughed  aloud. 
The  speed  of  a  meteor  was  more 
like  the  rapidity  with  which  things 
had  been  happening  to  me  since 
I'd  boarded  the  train  yester- 
day afternoon  to  start  on  my 
vacation. 

I  hadn't  felt  happy  then.  I  had 
been  depressed  and  tired.  I  had  no 
family  to  visit  and  the  loneliness 
and  dullness  of  two  months  on  my 
cousin's  farm  wasn't  a  pleasant 
prospect.  Besides,  only  that  morn- 
ing I  had  heard  Sam  Clarke  was 
not  coming  back  next  year.  He  was 
staying  in  his  home  town  to  take 
over  the  job  of  Superintendent  of 
the  school  there. 

I  had  just  sat  down  in  my  seat 
by  the  train  window,  when  some- 
one spoke  to  me. 
"Miss  Gould,  is  this  seat  taken'" 
I   looked   up   into   Sam   Clarke's 
friendly  brown  eyes.    I  shook   my 
head  and  he  sat  down  next  to  me 
Your  name's  Delia,  isn't  it'"  he 
asked.    I  nodded,  but  now  I  smiled 
oo      'I  thmk  I'll  start  calling  you 

•N  "?  ,  3Way'"  Sam  we"t  on. 
Now,  Delia,"  he  said,  "would  you 
mind  telling  me  why  you've  been 
avo.ding  me  all  year?  Are  you  en- 
gaged or  something—?" 

"Oh    no!"  I  found  myself  saying 

much  too  quickly.  ">J""S 

Sam  Clarke  laughed.    "Good,"  he 


S^^ebeengiddywUhhappiness 

hU8hinSasSam  Ploughing.  She  tried 
desperately  to  shake  off  the  terrible  feel- 
ing  that  she  had  no  right  to  be   here 


j}«mber    I0,    always    the    way   his 

own   eyes    crinkled    up   when   he 

'aughed    and    the   habit   he  had  of 

rushmg    back    his    dark    hair.     I 


wanted  to  keep  the  sound  of  his 
rich  voice  in  my  mind.  I  wanted  to 
memorize  every  word  he  said. 

Then  the  conductor  was  walking 
through  the  car,  shouting,  "Chicago 
in  five  minutes!" 

Time  to  start  saying  goodbye.  I 
looked  at  Sam  Clarke  and  I  saw 
that  he  was  not  laughing  now. 

"Look,"  he  said  suddenly.  "I 
know  this  is  all  of  a  sudden,  but 
I  can't  just  let  you  walk  out  of 
my  life  like  this." 

I  wasn't  sure  whether  I  should 
laugh  or  cry.  "I  know,"  I  whis- 
pered. 


Sam's  eyes  crinkled  up.  "You 
feel  that  way,  too?  Then—"  Sud- 
denly, before  I  knew  what  was 
happening,  his  arms  were  around 
me.  "Now,  I  won't  let  you  go,"  hi 
whispered.  "The  only  thing  to  do 
is  marry  me." 

I  tried  to  speak,  but  he  stopped 
my  words  with  a  kiss  After  a 
moment  that  was  like  blindnei 
fainting  and  flying  all  rolled  Into 
one,  I  caught  my  breath  and  pulled 
away  from  him.  "What  will  all 
these  people  say?"  I  whispered 
Sam  grinned.  "Who  cares  what 
they  say?"  Continued  on  page  66 
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Janice  heard  her  words  reverberate  in  the  ghastly  silence,  and  she  wondered — 
would  she  regret  the  decision  she  had  made?  Start  reading  this  thrilling 
novel  of  a  young  girl  faced  with  one  of  today's  most  heart-breaking  problems 


1  DON'T  believe  in  mental  telep- 
athy or  anything  supernatural, 
but  just  the  same  I  was  having 
a  hard  time  concentrating  on  my 
work  that  morning  before  Bruce 
walked  into  my  office  and  told  me 
the  news  that  was  to  toss  our  lives 
into  such  an  upheaval  that  they 
never  would  settle  down  again  into 
the  pattern  we  had  dreamed  for 
years. 

I  was  sitting  before  my  typewriter 
in  the  little  office  that  Station 
WUVG  had  assigned  to  my  boss  for 
preparing  his  program  which  you 
know  as  the  Counsel  of  Common 
Sense.  My  notes  were  neat  as  usual, 
propped  up  before  me  in  a  good 
light,  yet  the  curlicues  of  my  short- 
hand simply  would  not  resolve 
themselves  into  the  worried  ques- 
tions of  Dr.  Dale's  clients  and  his 
calm,  well-rounded  sentences  of 
advice  and  reassurance.  My  eyes 
kept  getting  out  of  focus  so  that  I 
would  see  instead  the  sand-blond 
close-clipped  head  of  Bruce  Mac- 
Dougall  above  his  stocky  strong 
shoulders,  and  his  blue  eyes  that 
were  always  clear — sometimes  too 
clear;  you  knew,  looking  at  them, 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  com- 
promise with  what  he  thought  was 
right. 

Like  the  way  he  felt  about  our 
marriage.  I'd  have  married  him 
three  years  ago,  almost  from  the 
time  we  met.  I'd  have  walked  right 
into  those  arms  of  his  the  minute  I 
looked  at  him,  I  think,  and  been 
content  to  stay  there,  no  matter 
what  went  on  around  us.  I  was 
sure  Bruce  wanted  me  there,  too, 
but  it  was  a  long  time  before  he 
told  me  so.  Maybe  too  long.  But  I 
just  waited,  knowing  his  kisses 
would  make  up  for  any  waiting. 
And  they  did! 

But  after  that  the  waiting  was 
worse.  Kisses  aren't  enough,  after 
a  while.  And  pretty  soon  the  wait- 
ing begins  to  do  something  to  your 


love.  Three  years  is  too  long  to  hold 
your  love  down  to  safe,  discreet 
limits,  if  you're  young.  Now  I  was 
twenty-three,  and  Bruce  was  twen- 
ty-five, and  I  was  sure  that  we'd 
been  wrong  to  wait  so  long. 

But  what  could  we  have  done?  I 
respected  Bruce  for  his  sense  of 
honor  and  obligation,  and  I  agreed 
that  maybe  our  marriage  wouldn't 
have  the  breaks  it  deserved  if  we 
tried  to  live  in  a  small  apartment 
with  his  younger  brother  Jamie.  My 
salary  plus  Bruce' s  salary  in  the 
broker's  office  where  he  worked 
wouldn't  swing  the  kind  of  place 
we'd  have  needed  while  Jamie  was 
still  in  high  school.  But  now  Jamie 
had  graduated.  He  had  a  job  in  a 
shipyard,  earning  his  own  living, 
and  after  all  these  years  we  had  our 
chance.  Or  did  we?  It  was  1942. 
Bruce  had  a  draft  number  and  it 
would  soon  be  up.  You  couldn't 
blame  him  for  hesitating  about  mar- 
riage. But  I  began  to  feel  some 
new  and  awful  doubts.  Suppose 
Bruce  was  really  not  so  eager,  way 
down  deep,  to  marry  me? 

Do  you  wonder  I  couldn't  concen- 
trate on  transcribing  nice  common- 
sensible  answers  to  other  people's 
problems?  I  got  up  and  walked 
back  and  forth  in  the  office,  stopped 
and  stared  out  the  window  over  the 
blue  harbor  where  once  some  men 
had  dumped  some  tea  and  started 
the  first  war  for  the  freedom  that 
Bruce  would  have  to  fight  to  hold. 
But  I  wasn't  thinking  of  history  and 
I  wasn't  seeing  the  rusty  scarred 
tankers  that  came  bravely  plowing 
across  that  harbor  now.  I  was  see- 
ing Bruce  MacDougaLTs  solid,  fresh- 
colored  face  and  going  back  over  my 
memory  to  try  to  find  the  love  there 
that  I  wanted  to  believe. 

Funny  that  the  door  opened  right 
then  and  he  walked  in. 

"Talk  about  angels,"  I  said,  my 


breath  catching  in  my  throat  so  that 
my  voice  squeaked  a  little.  "And 
you  hear  their  wings  rustle." 

"Not  wings,"  Bruce  said.  There 
was  something  breathless  about  his 
voice  too.  "You've  put  me  in  the 
wrong  class,  Jan.  I'm  just  a  humble 
member  of  the  ground  crew." 

"Bruce!"  I  sat  down  at  my  desk, 
too  weak  to  stand.  I  looked  up  at 
him  and  saw  that  his  eyes  were 
shining  with  a  different  kind  of 
brilliance  from  their  usual  clear 
blue.  "Bruce — have  you — you're 
not  saying  you've  gone  and —  Oh, 
you're  not — " 

He  gave  a  funny  little  chuckle.  "I 
have  and  I  am,"  he  said,  his  cheeks 
flushed.  "I  enlisted  a  while  ago  and 
now  I've  been  accepted.  I'll  be 
called  up  any  day." 

"Bruce — and  you  didn't  tell  me — " 
It  was  just  a  whisper  because  my 
voice  wouldn't  come  now.  It  was 
all  I  could  do  to  keep  that  hotness 
back  of  my  eyes  from  turning  into 
tears. 

"No,  I  didn't."  His  voice  was 
earnest  and  reasonable  but  his  eyes 
were  pleading  in  their  intensity.  "I 
figured,  why  get  us  worked  up  over 
something  that  might  not  pan  out 
after  all?  Time  enough  to  talk  about 
it  when  I'd  passed  the  tests  and 
everything  was  set.  Besides,  it 
works  out  all  the  same  in  the  end, 
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"Dearest,"  he  whispered,  holding  me 
close.  "I  never  wished  anything  as 
hard  as  I  wish  we  could  have  what 
little  time  there  is  left — together." 


with  me  in  the  draft  anyway — " 

But  I  was  hardly  listening,  and  his 
voice  trailed  off,  as  if  he  hadn't 
paid  much  attention  either  to  the 
quiet,  sensible  words  he  said. 

"Bruce — "  I  kept  on  whispering 
his  name.  "Bruce,  you're  not — not 
really  going — "  I  had  thought  about 
it,  I  had  faced  the  idea  for  a  long 
time,  but  now — with  him  standing 
here  big  and  solid,  I  knew  what  it 
would  mean,  for  the  first  time. 
Something  might  happen  to  that 
body  while  he  was  away,  something 
that  would  mean  he  never  would 
come  back  again.  Suddenly  I 
couldn't  bear  it.  I  couldn't  let  him 
go! 

"Yes,  I'm  going,  Jannie,"  he  said 
in  a  strangely  gentle  voice.  One  of 
his  hands  came  up  from  the  desk 
and  he  touched  my  ear  with  his 
forefinger — a  tiny,  delicate  touch 
you  wouldn't  expect  from  that  big 
hand.  "You  knew  I'd  have  to  go 
some  time." 

"No,  I  didn't!"  I  stared  up  into 
his  face  and  my  hand  went  out  to 
seize  the  flannel  of  his  sleeve  and 
hold  on  tight.  "I  didn't  know  it 
would  be  this  way — you  walking 
in  here  and  telling  me  that  you 
were  going  to  go.  When  we  had 
never  had  a  chance  to  be  together — " 

I  hadn't  meant  to  say  that,  but 
the  words  had  just  come.  For  a 
minute  I  was  shocked  and  afraid 
that  Bruce,  with  his  habitual  re- 
serve, would  be  repelled.  I  didn't 
dare  look  at  him. 

But  suddenly  his  arms  were  about 


me  and  he  had  drawn  me  up  againsl 
him  close  and  he  was  murmuring 
against  my  hair.  "Jan — Jannie, 
dearest — "  His  voice  was  choked  as 
if  it  hurt  him  to  say  the  words,  be- 
cause he  wasn't  one  to  use  expres- 
sions of  endearment  easily.  "Jannie, 
do  you  think  I  don't  wish  we'd  had 
a  little  while,  anyway,  to  be  hap- 
py?" 

"Then  let's  not  wait  any  longer!" 
I  cried  out  suddenly,  wildly.  "Let's 
get  married  now!" 

T>  RUCE  pushed  me  away  from  him 
roughly,  stood  me  off  to  stare 
into  my  face.  "Jan,"  he  said  won- 
deringly,  his  voice  slightly  hoarse, 
his  eyes  unbelievably  bright.  "Jan, 
do  you  know  what  you're  saying?" 

"Yes,"  I  whispered,  above  my 
racing,  uneven  breaths.  "Oh,  yes,  I 
know.  I  know  we've  waited  three 
years,  and  it's  been  too  long!  We 
should  have  married  and  had  this 
time  together,  had  our  happiness, 
^nd  maybe  babies,  and  then  you 
wouldn't  have  had  to  go  at  all!" 

"Jan,"  he  reproached  me  gently. 
"Jan,  you  know  I  think  I  ought  to 
go.  I've  got  to  get  in  this  thing  and 
do  my  share." 

"Yes."  I  sobered  up  then,  a  little. 
He  was  right,  he  was  always  right. 
"I  wouldn't  want  you  to  feel  any 
different.  I  want  you  to  be  just  the 
way  you  are.  But — Oh,  Bruce,  I 
want    youl" 

I  hardly  knew  what  I  was  saying, 
the  tears  were  wet  on  my  face  and 
on  his,  and  my  words  just  came 
with  the  tears.  We  had  never  talked 
this  way  before. 

His  arms  tightened  then  as  if 
they'd  crush  me,  his  heart  was 
pounding  against  my  shoulder  with 
a  crashing  beat.  "Dearest,"  he 
whispered  against  my  lips.  "My  love, 
my  dear,  I  never  loved  you  before 
the  way  I  do  this  minute.  I  never 
wished  for  anything  as  hard  as  I'm 
wishing  now  that  we  could  do  what 
you  say,  have  what  little  time  there 
is  left — together." 

"We  can!"  I  protested  urgently. 
"We  can — " 

But  he  was  shaking  his  head,  his 
mouth  sweet  and  smiling  still  but 
his  eyes  that  clear  blue  I  knew  so 
well.  "Jan,  you  know  I  wouldn't 
do  that  to  you — " 

"Do  what  to  me?"  I  asked  fiercely, 
my  arms  holding  myself  tight 
against  him.  "Give  rhe  the  happi- 
ness I've  been  waiting  for  all  this 
time?  Let  me  have  what  every  girl 
wants,  to  live  with  the  man  she 
loves?" 

He  set  his  teeth  and  spoke  almost 
grimly.  "That's  just  it,"  he  said. 
"The  better  it  is  while  we  have  it, 
the  harder  it  will  be  to  give  it  up." 
His  voice  came  so  hard  now  that  it 
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was  almost  a  groan.  "For  me  it 
would  be  worth  it.  Worth  anything. 
But  for  you — think,  Jan,  you'd  just 
have  to  stay  here  and  wait.  Just 
plug  along,  waiting,  maybe  years — 
No,  Jan,  I  won't  tie  you  up  like  that 
for  God  knows  how  long.  I  tell  you 
I  won't — " 

But  I  knew  right  then  that  I  was 
winning.  Something  about  his  voice, 
maybe,  the  unsteady  huskiness  of 
it,  and  his  breathing  and  the  way  his 
heart  was  pounding  again  in  his 
solid  chest.  More  than  anything,  I 
knew  by  the  way  he  kept  insisting. 
He  was  not  trying  to  convince  me, 
he  was  trying  to  convince  himself. 
The  more  he  talked,  the  more  I 
knew  he  wasn't  certain.  I  looked 
up  at  the  sweet  curve  of  his  mouth 
and  the  blood  beating  red  in  his 
cheeks,  and  I  said,  "Darling,  don't 
bother.     Don't  keep  on  saying  you 


won't  marry  me.  You  needn't.  If 
you  won't,  I'll  just  go  along  with 
you,  wherever  you  go,  whatever  you 
say.  Like  one  of  those  camp  follow- 
ers in  the  books.  And  there  isn't 
a  thing  in  the  world  you  can  do 
about  it.  Honey — "  I  was  laughing 
now,-  with  the  tears  pouring  down — 
"honey,  you're  stuck  with  me!" 

I  don't  think  he  knew  that  my 
tears  were  soaking  his  collar  and 
jacket.  I  don't  think  he  knew  any- 
thing except  that  my  body  was  there 
against  his  own,  and  it  was  his.  In 
that  moment  I  belonged  to  him. 

But  it  had  to  be  that  moment  that 
Dr.  Dale  arrived  at  the  office.  . 


/  began  to  feel  really  ashamed 
for  Bruce.  His  solid  face  was 
completely  expressionless.  Why 
did  he  have  to  be  so  boorish? 


I  heard  his  step,  the  outer  door 
opening,  and  there  was  a  little  blank 
few  seconds  when  I  knew  he  was 
very  carefully  putting  away  his 
expensive,  immaculate  white  Pan- 
ama hat.  In  that  time  Bruce  and  I 
separated,  our  hands  dropping 
empty  to  our  sides — terribly  empty. 
I  had  never  felt  such  an  aching 
sick  sense  of  loss,  such  a  miserable 
slow  deflation  from  the  glorious 
tension  of  the  minute  before,  as 
when  we  stood  there  trying  to  get 
our  breaths  and  make  our  hearts 
quiet  down  to  normal,  hoping  Dr. 
Dale  wouldn't  notice  our  emotions. 

What  a  hope,  under  a  glance  as 


experienced  as  Dr.  Dale's!  You  could 
tell  he  knew  exactly  what  had  hap- 
pened, by  the  very  tactful  way  he 
did  not  seem  to  look  at  us,  but  set- 
tled his  spectacles  on  his  nose  with 
a  much  too  business-like  frown  and 
riffled  through  his  papers  so  elabor- 
ately. It  would  have  been  funny  if 
anything  could  have  been  funny  to 
me  right  then.  "Mmmm  .  .  ."  he 
murmured  with  a  great  pretense  of 
absent-mindedness.  "Oh  .  .  .  Good 
morning,  MacDougall.  Excuse  me 
if  I  seem  to  plunge  into  the  mael- 
strom of  duty.  You  see,  these  days 
are  busy  for  those  who  make  even  a 
feeble  attempt  to  offer  common 
sense  to  a  world  so  sorely  in  need 
of  it." 

His  benign  voice  lifted  slightly, 
waiting  for  the  laugh  his  little  jocu- 
larity was  meant  to  evoke,  and  I 
gave  it.  Bruce  never  could  respond 


the  way  he  ought  to,  to  Dr.  Dale, 
and  now  he  just  made  some  kind  of 
mutter  meant  to  be  respectful  but 
accompanied  by  a  dark,  uncom- 
fortable frown,  as  I  eased  him  to  the 
door.  Dr.  Dale  was  too  smooth  for 
Bruce,  I  guess,  too  fluent  with  his 
words,  and  any  man  who  isn't  very 
articulate  himself  distrusts  those 
who  are.  "The  darned  old  mealy- 
mouth,"  Bruce  whispered  in  the  cor- 
ridor. "Don't  you  let  him  start  hand- 
ing you  any  of  his  common  sense." 

Funny,  Bruce  said  that,  when  the 
same  thought  had  just  come  to  me. 
"Why  should  he?"  I  asked,  and  gave 
him  a  quick  kiss  on  his  rough  shaved 
cheek  just  before  the  elevator  door 
opened.  "See  you  after  work."  His 
eyes  were  suddenly  very  bright  and 
happy  as  the  door  clanged  shut. 

But  I  felt  queerly  nervous  as  I 
took  my  notebook  to  Dr.  Dale's  desk 
and  sat  down.  I  waited,  dreading 
his  first  words  like  a  guilty  child 
with  a  teacher.  I  smoothed  my  skirt 
and  lifted  my  hair  from  my  hot  neck 
so  that  the  breeze  from  the  harbor 
could  cool  my  damp  skin.  I  held 
my  Ups  together,  tensed  against 
what  Dr.  Dale  might  say. 

We  were  good  friends,  close 
friends,  Dr.  Dale  and  I,  the  way  a 
secretary  and  her  boss  must  grow 
to  be  in  years  of  working  together. 
I  laughed  to  myself,  sometimes,  at 
his  funny,  school-teacherish  way  of 
talking,  but  just  the  same  I  admired 
him  deeply  for  his  truly  unselfish 
wish  to  do  good  in  the  world.  Not 
everything  he  did  brought  in  such 
high  returns  in  money  as  his  radio 
program.  He  interested  himself  in 
other  causes,  making  speeches  for 
different  kinds  of  war  relief  and 
serving  on  committees  to  help 
refugees  and  other  people  made 
homeless  by  the  war.  He  was  ex- 
actly right  for  this  benevolent  role. 

XT  IS  voice  was  deep  and  softly 
resonant  and  his  figure  in  his 
beautifully  tailored  suits  was  firm- 
ly rotund.  His  face  was  as  pink  and 
smooth  as  a  baby's,  perfectly  bar- 
bered,  and  he  always  brought  into 
the  office  a  pleasant  fragrance  of 
bath  soap  and  talcum  powder  and 
freshly  laundered  expensive  linen. 
But  today  I  felt  an  unreasonable 
wish  to  get  away  from  him.  I 
wanted  to  rush  out  of  the  room  be- 
fore those  quizzically  pursed-up 
lips  of  his  should  open  and  he  should 
start  to  speak  to  me.  And  I  wished, 
very  much,  that  I  hadn't  told  him, 
long  before  now,  so  much  about 
myself  and  Bruce. 

He  was  a  long  time  beginning. 
Usually  he  had  no  trouble  finding 
words,  having  studied  the  letters  at 
home  and  decided  •  on  his  advice. 
But  today  Continued  on  page  74 
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me  and  he  had  drawn  me  up  against 
him  close  and  he  was  murmuring 
against  my  hair.  "Jan — Jannie, 
dearest — "  His  voice  was  choked  as 
if  it  hurt  him  to  say  the  words,  be- 
cause he  wasn't  one  to  use  expres- 
sions of  endearment  easily.  "Jannie, 
do  you  think  I  don't  wish  we'd  had 
a  little  while,  anyway,  to  be  hap- 

Py?"  ,  ■» 

"Then  let's  not  wait  any  longer! 

I  cried  out  suddenly,  wildly.    "Let's 

get  married  now!" 

D  RUCE  pushed  me  away  from  him 
roughly,  stood  me  off  to  stare 
into  my  face.  "Jan,"  he  said  won- 
deringly,  his  voice  slightly  hoarse, 
his  eyes  unbelievably  bright.  "Jan, 
do  you  know  what  you're  saying?" 

"Yes,"  I  whispered,  above  my 
racing,  uneven  breaths.  "Oh,  yes,  I 
know.  I  know  we've  waited  three 
years,  and  it's  been  too  long!  We 
should  have  married  and  had  this 
time  together,  had  our  happiness, 
^nd  maybe  babies,  and  then  you 
wouldn't  have  had  to  go  at  all!" 

"Jan,"  he  reproached  me  gently. 
"Jan,  you  know  I  think  I  ought  to 
go.  I've  got  to  gel  in  this  thing  and 
do  my  share." 

"Yes."  I  sobered  up  then,  a  little. 
He  was  right,  he  was  always  right. 
"I  wouldn't  want  you  to  feel  any 
different.  1  want  you  to  be  just  the 
way  you  are.  But — Oh,  Bruce,  I 
want    you!" 

I  hardly  knew  what  1  was  saying, 
the  tears  were  wet  on  my  face  and 
on  his,  and  my  words  just  came 
with  the  tears.  We  had  never  talked 
this   way   before. 

His  arms  tightened  then  as  if 
they'd  crush  me,  his  heart  was 
pounding  against  my  shoulder  with 
a  crashing  beat.  "Dearest,"  he 
whispered  against  my  lips.  "My  love, 
my  dear,  I  never  loved  you  before 
the  way  I  do  this  minute.  I  never 
wished  for  anything  as  hard  as  I'm 
wishing  now  that  we  could  do  what 
you  say,  have  what  little  time  there 
is   left — together." 

"We  can!"  I  protested  urgently. 
"We  can — " 

But  he  was  shaking  his  head,  his 
mouth  sweet  and  smiling  still  but 
his  eyes  that  clear  blue  I  knew  so 
well.  "Jan,  you  know  I  wouldn't 
do  that  to  you — " 

"Do  what  to  me?"  I  asked  fiercely, 
my  arms  holding  myself  tight 
against  him.  "Give  me  the  happi- 
ness I've  been  waiting  for  all  this 
time?  Let  me  have  what  every  girl 
wants,  to  live  with  the  man  she 
loves?" 

He  set  his  teeth  and  spoke  almost 
grimly.  "That's  just  it,"  he  said. 
"The  better  it  is  while  we  have  it, 
the  harder  it  will  be  to  give  it  up." 
His  voice  came  so  hard  now  that  it 


was  almost  a  groan.  "For  me  it 
would  be  worth  it.  Worth  anything 
But  for  you— think,  Jan,  you  d  just 
have  to  stay  here  and  wait.  Just 
plug  along,  waiting,  maybe  years— 
No  Jan,  I  won't  tie  you  up  like  that 
for  God  knows  how  long.  I  tell  you 
I  won't — " 

But  I  knew  right  then  that  I  was 
winning.  Something  about  his  voice, 
maybe,  the  unsteady  huskiness  of 
it,  and  his  breathing  and  the  way  his 
heart  was  pounding  again  in  his 
solid  chest.  More  than  anything,  I 
knew  by  the  way  he  kept  insisting. 
He  was  not  trying  to  convince  me, 
he  was  trying  to  convince  himself. 
The  more  he  talked,  the  more  I 
knew  he  wasn't  certain.  I  looked 
up  at  the  sweet  curve  of  his  mouth 
and  the  blood  beating  red  in  his 
cheeks,  and  I  said,  "Darling,  don't 
bother.     Don't  keep  on  saying  you 


won't  marry  me.  You  needn't,  if 
you  won't,  I'll  just  go  along  with 
you,  wherever  you  go,  whatever  you 
say.  Like  one  of  those  camp  follow- 
ers in  the  books.  And  there  isn't 
a  thing  in  the  world  you  can  do 
about  it.  Honey — "    I  was  laughing 

now,-  with  the  tears  pouring  down 

"honey,  you're  stuck  with  me!" 

I  don't  think  he  knew  that  my 
tears  were  soaking  his  collar  and 
jacket.  I  don't  think  he  knew  any- 
thing except  that  my  body  was  there 
against  his  own,  and  it  was  his.  In 
that  moment  I  belonged  to  him. 

But  it  had  to  be  that  moment  that 
Dr.  Dale  arrived  at  the  office. 


I  heard  his  step,  the  outer  door 
nening,  and  there  was  a  little  blank 
few  seconds  when  I  knew  he  was 
very  carefully  putting  away  his 
expensive,  immaculate  white  Pan- 
ama hat.  In  that  time  Bruce  and  I 
separated,  our  hands  dropping 
empty  to  our  sides — terribly  empty. 
I  had  never  felt  such  an  aching 
sick  sense  of  loss,  such  a  miserable 
slow  deflation  from  the  glorious 
tension  of  the  minute  before,  as 
when  we  stood  there  trying  to  get 
our  breaths  and  make  our  hearts 
quiet  down  to  normal,  hoping  Dr. 
Dale  wouldn't  notice  our  emotions. 

What  a  hope,  under  a  glance  as 


experienced  as  Dr.  Dale's!  You  could 
tell  he  knew  exactly  what  had  hap- 
pened, by  the  very  tactful  way  he 
did  not  seem  to  look  at  us,  but  set- 
tled his  spectacles  on  his  nose  with 
a  much  too  business-like  frown  and 
riffled  through  his  papers  so  elabor- 
ately. It  would  have  been  funny  if 
anything  could  have  been  funny  to 
me  right  then.  "Mmmm  .  .  ."  he 
murmured  with  a  great  pretense  of 
absent-mindedness.  "Oh  .  .  .  Good 
morning,  MacDougall.  Excuse  me 
if  I  seem  to  plunge  into  the  mael- 
strom of  duty.  You  see,  these  days 
are  busy  for  those  who  make  even  a 
feeble  attempt  to  offer  common 
sense  to  a  worid  so  sorely  in  need 
of  it." 

His  benign  voice  lifted  slightly, 
waiting  for  the  laugh  his  little  jocu- 
larity was  meant  to  evoke,  and  I 
gave  it.  Bruce  never  could  respond 


the  way  he  ought  to,  to  Dr.  Dale, 
and  now  he  just  made  some  kind  of 
mutter  meant  to  be  respectful  but 
accompanied  by  a  dark,  uncom- 
fortable frown,  as  I  eased  him  to  the 
door.  Dr.  Dale  was  too  smooth  for 
Bruce,  I  guess,  too  fluent  with  his 
words,  and  any  man  who  isn't  very 
articulate  himself  distrusts  those 
who  are.  "The  darned  old  mealy- 
mouth,"  Bruce  whispered  in  the  cor- 
ridor. "Don't  you  let  him  start  hand- 
ing you  any  of  his  common  sense." 

Funny,  Bruce  said  that,  when  the 
same  thought  had  just  come  to  me. 
"Why  should  he?"  I  asked,  and  gave 
him  a  quick  kiss  on  his  rough  shaved 
cheek  just  before  the  elevator  door 
opened.  "See  you  after  work."  His 
eyes  were  suddenly  very  bright  and 
happy  as  the  door  clanged  shut. 

But  I  felt  queerly  nervous  as  I 
took  my  notebook  to  Dr.  Dale's  desk 
and  sat  down.  I  waited,  dreading 
his  first  words  like  a  guilty  child 
with  a  teacher.  I  smoothed  my  skirt 
and  lifted  my  hair  from  my  hot  neck 
so  that  the  breeze  from  the  harbor 
could  cool  my  damp  skin.  I  held 
my  lips  together,  tensed  against 
what  Dr.  Dale  might  say. 

We  were  good  friends,  close 
friends,  Dr.  Dale  and  I,  the  way  a 
secretary  and  her  boss  must  grow 
to  be  in  years  of  working  together. 
I  laughed  to  myself,  sometimes,  at 
his  funny,  school-teacherish  way  of 
talking,  but  just  the  same  I  admired 
him  deeply  for  his  truly  unselfish 
wish  to  do  good  in  the  world.  Not 
everything  he  did  brought  in  such 
high  returns  in  money  as  his  radio 
program.  He  interested  himself  in 
other  causes,  making  speeches  for 
different  kinds  of  war  relief  and 
serving  on  committees  to  help 
refugees  and  other  people  made 
homeless  by  the  war.  He  was  ex- 
actly right  for  this  benevolent  role. 

TTIS  voice  was  deep  and  softly 
resonant  and  his  figure  in  his 
beautifully  tailored  suits  was  firm- 
ly rotund.  His  face  was  as  pink  and 
smooth  as  a  baby's,  perfectly  bar- 
bered,  and  he  always  brought  into 
the  office  a  pleasant  fragrance  of 
bath  soap  and  talcum  powder  and 
freshly  laundered  expensive  linen. 
But  today  I  felt  an  unreasonable 
wish  to  get  away  from  him.  I 
wanted  to  rush  out  of  the  room  be- 
fore those  quizzically  pursed-up 
lips  of  his  should  open  and  he  should 
start  to  speak  to  me.  And  I  wished, 
very  much,  that  I  hadn't  told  him, 
long  before  now,  so  much  about 
myself  and  Bruce. 

He  was  a  long  time  beginning. 
Usually  he  had  no  trouble  finding 
words,  having  studied  the  letters  at 
home  and  decided  ■  on  his  advice. 
But  today  Continued  on  page  74 
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As  she  listened  to  the  muffled  voices  in  the  next  room,  Zelda 
shuddered,  realizing  that  she  had  led  herself  and  the  three 
people  she  loved  most  in  all  the  world  to  the  brink  of  tragedy 


HE  world  won't  let  you  get 
away  with  making  the  same  mis- 
take  twice.    .    .    ." 

I  could  almost  hear  my  father 
saying  it  as  he  used  to  when  I  was 
a  little  girl,  his  smile  gentle,  but 
his  eyes  very  grave.  "No,  Zelda,  a 
first  mistake  is  just — well,  just  a 
mistake.  But  if  you  do  the  same 
fool  thing  again,  it's  a  habit — and 
the  world  deals  hard  with  people 
who  make  a  habit  of  fool  things!" 

Yet  there  I  was,  making  a  mis- 
take and  making  it  for  the  second 
time.  No  mere  "fool  thing"  this, 
either.  It  was  a  cruel,  monstrous 
thing  I  was  doing,  deliberately 
wrecking  the  lives  of  three  other 
people,  to  say  nothing  of  my  own. 

I  stood  pressed  against  the  door 
of  Dwight's  study,  past  the  point 
of  being  ashamed  of  eavesdropping, 
listening  to  Miggs'  anxious  young 
voice,  to  Dwight's  kindly,  wise  one, 
answering  her.  I  felt  as  people  must 
who  are  trapped  by  fire — pressed- 
ih  upon,  smothered,  helpless  and 
hopeless.  And  so  ashamed  of  my- 
self, so  terribly  ashamed! 

Oh,  I  could  be  forgiven  for  the 
first  mistake,  I  suppose.  That  was 
weakness,  a  weakness  in  me  that 
found  me  unable  to  face  facts,  to 
look  life  in  the  eye,  to  call  my 
emotions  by  their  right  names.  But 
to  indulge  that  weakness,  to  lie  to 
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myself,  to  seek  to  repeat  for  a  sec- 
ond time  a  cowardly  escape  which 
had  been  no  escape  at  all — ! 

It  had  started  the  spring  before, 
when  I  met  D wight.  I  remember 
that  it  was  April,  with  a  pale,  watery 
sunlight  promising  flowers  and 
green  grass  somewhere  ahead.  I 
was  doing  fairly  well,  earning  my 
living  partly  by  typing  manuscripts 
for  other  people  and  partly  by  sell- 
ing manuscripts  of-  my  own,  mostly 
stories  for  children's  magazines.  I 
had  an  apartment  with  a  terrace 
which  compensated  for  the  three 
flights  of  stairs  it  was  necessary 
to  climb  to  reach  it.  My  younger 
sister,  Marcia,  called  Miggs  by 
everyone  ever  since  I  can  remem- 
ber, had  just  added  a  bright  spot 
to  my  life  by  coming  to  stay  with 
me  while  she  went  to  business 
school. 

If  life  was  good  before  I  met 
Dwight  Foster,  it  was  just  about 
perfect  afterwards.  Not  that  I  fell 
in  love  with  him — he  was  just  a 
friend,  a  perfect,  delightful  com- 
panion whose  every  word  was 
worth  hearing,  and  with  an  easy 
humor  to  spice  the  words.  He  was  a 
grand  person  in  himself,  and  be- 
sides, he  was  exactly  what  I  wanted 
to  be,  had  achieved  exactly  what 
I  wanted  to  achieve;  he  was  a 
writer  of  firm  and  established  repu- 
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Dwight' s   hand   slipped   into   mine.      "What  about 
us?"  he  whispered  to  me.   "Can  we  be  happy  too?" 


not  as  if  I'd  known  him  all  my  life 
but  as  if  I'd  been  waiting  to  know 
him,  as  if  my  world  hadn't  been 
quite  round  until  he  came  along. 

It  wasn't  long  before  Dwight  be- 
gan to  drop  in  at  our  apartment 
quite  regularly.  Sometimes  he  came 
to  dinner,  sometimes  took  Miggs  and 
me  to  a  play  or  a  concert,  sometimes 
just  sat  on  the  terrace  with  us, 
drinking  coffee  and  talking  the  kind 
of  good  talk  that  makes  you  feel 
that  the  world  is  a  fine  place  in 
which  to  live.  We  spoke  of  books  and 
music  and  pictures,  of  anything  and 
everything.  Sometimes  Dwight  told 
us  stories  about  his  son,  Tommy,  of 
whom  he  seemed  to  be  very  proud. 
It  was  hard  to  believe  that  Dwight 
could  have  a  son  old  enough  to 
have  finished  college. 
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He  was  wonderful  about  helping 
me  with  my  work,  too,  putting  his 
sure  literary  finger  unerringly  on 
what  was  wrong  with  a  story, 
showing  me  how  a  fresh  turn  of 
phrase  would  perk  up  a  dull  para- 
graph just  as  a  fresh  white  collar 
perks  up  last  year's  black  dress. 

Miggs  liked  Dwight  and  enjoyed 
his  friendship  as  much  as  I  did, 
although  Miggs  and  I  are  as  dif- 
ferent as  day  and  night.  She  was 
just  nineteen  then,  cute  as  a  bug's 
ear,  with  very  curly  hair  the  color 
of  honey,  and,  surprisingly  in  con- 
trast, eyes  so  dark  a  brown  that 
they're  almost  black.  It's  hard  to 
convince  people  that  we  are  sisters. 
It's  not  only  that  my  hair  is  black 
and  done  smoothly  into  a  knot  on 
my  neck,  that  my  skin  is  so  white 


it  seems  to  me  to  be  almost  blue 
sometimes,  that  my  eyes  are  as  gray 
as  fog  over  the  Hudson,  that  I'm 
nine  years  older  than  she.  We're 
completely  different  in  tempera- 
ment, too.  Miggs  is  a  come-what- 
may-er,  with  a  bubbly  little  laugh 
and  a  way  with  men.  She,  Dwight 
said,  was  pink  champagne,  and  I 
was  still  Burgundy  of  good  vintage. 
It  was  because  Dwight  felt  that 
Miggs  ought   to  know   more  young 
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As  she  listened  to  the  muffled  voices  in  the  next  room,  Zelda 
shuddered,  realizing  that  she  had  led  herself  and  the  three 
people  she  loved  most  in  all  the  world  to  the  brink  of  tragedy 


M.  HE  world  won't  let  you  get 
away  with  making  the  same  mis- 
take   twice.    .    .    ." 

I  could  almost  hear  my  father 
saying  it  as  he  used  to  when  I  was 
a  little  girl,  his  smile  gentle,  but 
his  eyes  very  grave.  "No,  Zelda,  a 
first  mistake  is  just — well,  just  a 
mistake.  But  if  you  do  the  same 
fool  thing  again,  it's  a  habit — and 
the  world  deals  hard  with  people 
who  make  a  habit  of  fool  things!" 

Yet  there  I  was,  making  a  mis- 
take and  making  it  for  the  second 
time.  No  mere  "fool  thing"  this, 
either.  It  was  a  cruel,  monstrous 
thing  I  was  doing,  deliberately 
wrecking  the  lives  of  three  other 
people,  to  say  nothing  of  my  own. 

I  stood  pressed  against  the  door 
of  Dwight's  study,  past  the  point 
of  being  ashamed  of  eavesdropping, 
listening  to  Miggs'  anxious  young 
voice,  to  Dwight's  kindly,  wise  one, 
answering  her.  I  felt  as  people  must 
who  are  trapped  by  fire — pressed- 
ih  upon,  smothered,  helpless  and 
hopeless.  And  so  ashamed  of  my- 
self, so  terribly  ashamed! 

Oh,  I  could  be  forgiven  for  the 
lirst  mistake,  I  suppose.  That  was 
weakness,  a  weakness  in  me  that 
found  me  unable  to  face  facts,  to 
look  life  in  the  eye,  to  call  my 
emotions  by  their  right  names.  But 
to  indulge  that  weakness,  to  lie  to 
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myself,  to  seek  to  repeat  for  a  sec- 
ond time  a  cowardly  escape  which 
had  been  no  escape  at  all — ! 

It  had  started  the  spring  before, 
when  I  met  Dwight.  I  remember 
that  it  was  April,  with  a  pale,  watery 
sunlight  promising  flowers  and 
green  grass  somewhere  ahead.  I 
was  doing  fairly  well,  earning  my 
living  partly  by  typing  manuscripts 
for  other  people  and  partly  by  sell- 
ing manuscripts  of  my  own,  mostly 
stories  for  children's  magazines.  I 
had  an  apartment  with  a  terrace 
which  compensated  for  the  three 
flights  of  stairs  it  was  necessary 
to  climb  to  reach  it.  My  younger 
sister,  Marcia,  called  Miggs  by 
everyone  ever  since  I  can  remem- 
ber, had  just  added  a  bright  spot 
to  my  life  by  coming  to  stay  with 
me  while  she  went  to  business 
school. 

If  life  was  good  before  I  met 
Dwight  Foster,  it  was  just  about 
perfect  afterwards.  Not  that  I  fell 
in  love  with  him— he  was  just  a 
friend,  a  perfect,  delightful  com- 
panion whose  every  word  was 
worth  hearing,  and  with  an  easy 
humor  to  spice  the  words.  He  was  a 
grand  person  in  himself,  and  be- 
sides, he  was  exactly  what  I  wanted 
to  be,  had  achieved  exactly  what 
I  wanted  to  achieve;  he  was  a 
writer  of  firm  and  established  repu- 


tation. His  "It  Began  In  Spring" 
had  broken  sales  records  a  year 
before,  had  been  made  into  a  stage 
play,  a  movie.  Then,  when  I  first 
got  to  know  him,  his  new  book, 
"Rain  Still  Falls,"  was  elbowing 
all  other  books  aside  in  its  climb 
to  the  top  of  the  best  seller  lists. 

We  met  at  a  mutual  friend's 
cocktail  party,  and  we  took  to  each 
other  at  once,  Dwight  and  I.  As 
the  hostess  brought  him  across  the 
room  to  introduce  him,  I  had 
thought,  "Oh,  he's  old!"  But  I  had 
noticed  only  the  wings  of  gray  in 
the  dark,  close-cropped  hair  above 
his  ears,  the  fine  netting  of  wrinkles 
at  his  eyes  and  mouth-corners. 
Then  I  looked  again,  and  I  knew 
that  laughter,  not  age,  had  put  those 
fine  lines  there  —  laughter  which 
welled  up  in  his  eyes  first,  and  then 
overflowed  to  reach  his  sensitive 
mouth,  to  show  a  flash  of  white  teeth 
in  his  wind-and-sun  darkened  face. 
Actually,  he  was  neither  young  nor 
old.  He  had  reached  that  pleasant 
age  of  just-past-forty,  when  a  man 
is  settled  but  not  "set." 

I  found  myself  telling  him  all 
about  my  ambitions,  about  the  re- 
jection slips  which  formed  the  larger 
part  of  my  mail,  about  the  ideas 
which  seemed  so  wonderful  as  ideas 
and  which,  somehow,  turned  flat  and 
dull  as  they  went  on  paper.  I  V'1- 
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Dwight's   hand   slipped   into   mine.      "What  about 
us?"  he  whispered  to  me.   "Can  we  be  happy  too?" 


not  as  if  I'd  known  him  all  my  life 
but  as  if  I'd  been  waiting  to  know 
him,  as  if  my  world  hadn't  been 
quite  round  until  he  came  along. 

It  wasn't  long  before  Dwight  be- 
gan to  drop  in  at  our  apartment 
quite  regularly.  Sometimes  he  came 
to  dinner,  sometimes  took  Miggs  and 
me  to  a  play  or  a  concert,  sometimes 
lust  sat  on  the  terrace  with  us, 
drinking  coffee  and  talking  the  kind 
™  good  talk  that  makes  you  feel 
that  the  world  is  a  fine  place  in 
Which  to  live.  We  spoke  of  books  and 
music  and  pictures,  of  anything  and 
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wa  have  a  son  old  enough  to 
nav«  finished  college. 
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He  was  wonderful  about  helping 
me  with  my  work,  too,  putting  his 
sure  literary  finger  unerringly  on 
what  was  wrong  with  a  story, 
showing  me  how  a  fresh  turn  of 
phrase  would  perk  up  a  dull  para- 
graph just  as  a  fresh  white  collar 
perks  up  last  year's  black  dress. 

Miggs  liked  Dwight  and  enjoyed 
his  friendship  as  much  as  I  did, 
although  Miggs  and  I  are  as  dif- 
ferent as  day  and  night.  She  was 
just  nineteen  then,  cute  as  a  bug's 
ear,  with  very  curly  hair  the  color 
of  honey,  and,  surprisingly  in  con- 
trast, eyes  so  dark  a  brown  that 
they're  almost  black.  It's  hard  to 
convince  people  that  we  are  sisters. 
It's  not  only  that  my  hair  is  black 
and  done  smoothly  into  a  knot  on 
my  neck,  that  my  skin  is  so  white 


it  seems  to  me  to  be  almost  blue 
sometimes,  that  my  eyes  are  as  gra$ 
as  fog  over  the  Hudson,  that  I'm 
nine  years  older  than  she.  We're 
completely  different  in  tempera- 
ment, too.  Miggs  is  a  come-what- 
may-er,  with  a  bubbly  little  laugh 
and  a  way  with  men.  She,  Dwight 
said,  was  pink  champagne,  and  I 
was  still  Burgundy  of  good  vintage. 
It  was  because  Dwight  felt  that 
Miggs  ought  to  know  more  young 
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people  that  we  met  his  son.  My 
sister  had  gone  to  the  movies  with 
a  girl  from  school  one  night,  and 
Dwight,  pouring  himself  another 
cup  of  coffee,  asked  lightly,  "Zelda, 
what's  the  matter  around  here? 
Miggs  ought  to  have  the  young 
fellows  trampling  each  other  in  the 
crush.  Hasn't  she  any  boy  friends?" 

[  LAUGHED.     "She    had    plenty, 

back  home.  But  she's  only  been 
here  a  little  while,  you  know.  Hardly 
time  to  make  friends  in  a  strange 
place.  And  my  friends — well,  they're 
older." 

"I'll  have  to  bring  Tommy 
around,"  he  said.  "This  is  a  situ- 
ation that  needs  remedying,  and  old 
Dr.  Foster  prescribes  large  doses  of 
young  Tommy  Foster.  He's  been 
in  Washington — he's  doing  a  re- 
search job  for  the  war  effort  that 
makes  me  mighty  proud  of  him — 
but  he's  due  home  in  a  couple  of 
days." 

"How  old  is  he?"  I  asked. 

"Twenty-two.  And  if  I  do  say 
so,  he's  the  handsomest  lad  you've 
laid  eyes  on  in  many  a  moon. 
He's  still  kid  enough  to  want  to 
be  on  the  go  every  minute,  but 
he'll  settle  down."  The  laughter 
lighted  Dwight's  eyes.  "He's  really 
a  good  joe,  as  Miggs  would  say. 
And  so  he  is — he  takes  after  his 
mother."  The  laughter  died,  and 
Dwight's  face  became  still. 

"Tell  me  about  his  mother,"  I 
urged  softly. 

"She's  dead,"  he  answered  briefly, 
but  I  had  known  that,  and  waited 
for  him  to  go  on.  After  a  moment 
he  did.  "We  were  married  young — 
much  too  young,  I  suppose.  Mar- 
ried without  any  sort  of  future  to 
bank  on.  She  had  to  work  hard, 
Ethel  did,  to  help  me  make  ends 
meet  in  those  days.  Perhaps  she 
worked  too  hard — anyway,  Tommy 
was  just  ten  when  she  died.  Since 
then  I've  been — tried  to  be,  anyway 
— all  that  both  a  mother  and  father 
should  be  to  my  son." 

His  hand,  resting  on  the  arm  of 
my  best  terrace  chair,  had  tight- 
ened into  a  fist.  I  put  mine  over  it 
briefly.  "I'm  sure  you  have,"  I  told 
him,  and  I  was  sure.  There  could 
be  no  finer,  kinder  man  than  Dwight 
Foster  in  the  world. 

He  looked  up.  "Don't  be  so  sol- 
emn, Zelda — it's  all  long  gone.  Look, 
I'll  bring  Tommy  around  soon.  Sup- 
pose we  were  to  turn  up  on  your 
doorstep  with  a  steak  Thursday 
night..  Would  you  cook  it  for  us?" 

"Thursday  will  be  fine,"  I  assured 
him. 

Thursday  was  fine — it  was  won- 
derful, and  so  were  all  the  evenings 
after  that  when  Tommy  and  his 
father  came  to  see  us  or  to  take  us 


out.  Tommy  was  a  taller,  and,  of 
course,  younger  edition  of  his  father, 
with  a  close  cap  of  dark  brown 
hair  which  was  just  as  his  father's 
must  have  been  before  the  gray 
crept  in.  His  eyes  were  a  bright, 
clear  blue,  full  of  the  joy  of  living, 
and  he  held  his  handsome  head 
proudly.  Laughter  came  easily  to 
him;  he  had  the  gaiety  which  only 
a  combination  of  youth  and  easy 
assurance  can  bring. 

"Look  what  I  brought  you," 
Dwight  called  to  Miggs  that  first 
evening,  and  he  came  in  with 
Tommy,  who  was  blushing  a  bit 
and  grinning  to  prove  that  he  wasn't, 
behind  him. 

I  started  forward  to  greet  them, 
and  then  something  stopped  me,  as 
surely  as  if  a  hand  had  been  laid 
on  my  shoulder,  and  I  stood  stock 
still,  looking  at  Tommy.  For  the 
life  of  me  I  couldn't  have  told  you 
what  that  sensation  was,  but  it  was 
there.  Excitement,  breath-held 
waiting,  a  shy  desire,  like  a  child's, 
to  run  and  hide  when  there's  com- 
pany. Heaven  knows,  I'd  seen  a 
lot  of  young  men  in  my  time,  but 
this  wasn't  just  any  young  man. 
This  was  Tommy,  and  there  was 
magic  in  his  smile,  in  his  voice,  in 
his  eyes.  It  was  as  if  there  had 
been,  all  of  my  life,  a  fire  laid  deep 
inside  me,  waiting  for  Tommy  Fos- 
ter to  come  along  and  set  a  flame 
to  it. 

Miggs,  self-assured  as  only  Miggs 
can  be,  covered  my  silence  by  tak- 
ing possession  of  Tommy  with,  one 
hand  and  the  steak  Dwight  had 
brought  with  the  other,  and  carry- 
ing both  off  to  the  kitchen.  "You 
two  can  write  the  Great  American 
Novel,"  she  called  back  over  her 
shoulder.     "If    Tommy    hasn't    yet 
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learned   to   peel   potatoes   his   edu- 
cation begins  here  and  now." 

They  got  along  well,  Tommy  and 
Miggs,  but  more  like  brother  and  j 
sister  than  like  a  boy  and  a  girl 
who,  by  all  the  laws  of  nature, 
ought  to  fall  in  love.  I  had  a  strange 
feeling,  watching  them  that  first 
night,  but  it  was  quite  a  while  be-  i 
fore  I  was  able  to  put  a  name 
to  that  feeling.  Somehow,  some- 
where deep  inside  me,  where  that 
fire  had  kindled,  something  stirred 
as  I  watched  them  together,  heard 
their  ceaseless,  amusing  banter,  lis- 
tened to  their  amiable  bickering 
about  anything  and  everything, 
saw  how  they  touched  each  other 
easily  and  unawarely,  as  children 
do,  without  the  disturbing,  unbal- 
ancing sensation  of,  "I  am  a  woman; 
you  are  a  man." 

Suddenly  I  knew  what  it  was. 
"Zelda  Manning,"  I  accused  myself, 
"you're  jealous  —  you're  jealous! 
You're  jealous  of  those  two  because 
they're  so  gay  and  carefree,  so — 
so  young!  You're  jealous  because 
they're  having  all  that  you  missed." 

And  it  was  true.  I  felt  as  if  I'd 
grown  old  without  ever  having  been 
young.  In  high  school  I'd  been 
both  shy  and  studious,  a  combi- 
nation guaranteed  to  scare  off  the 
boys.  College  might  have  been  dif- 
ferent, but  father  died  and  I  had 
to  leave,  to  come  to  the  city,  to  go 
to  work.  I'd  met  an  editor — an  older 
woman — and  through  her,  her 
friends,  all  older,  too.  Somewhere 
along  the  line  I'd  entirely  skipped 
the  stage  my  sister  was  going 
through,  the  stage  of  silly,  mean- 
ingless jokes,  of  laughter  that 
comes  without  prompting,  of  skirts 
and  sweaters  and  flat-heeled  shoes, 
of  jalopies,  of  nut-fudge-goo  sun- 
daes at  the  corner  drug  store.  And 
I  felt  cheated.  I  was  old,  yes, 
without  ever  having  been  young, 
and  even  the  men  who  came  to 
see  me— I  looked  at  Dwight  with 
bitterness — were  old  enough  to  have 
grown-up  sons!  Life  had  somehow 
contrived  to  steal  its  happiest  mo- 
rpents  from  me. 

The  strength  of  that  feeling  shook 
me,  left  me  empty,  as  if  I  were 
a  hollowed -out  shell  of  myself. 
"You're  a  fool,"  I  told  myself 
shakily,  "you're  a  fool!  Why,  he's 
only  a — only  just  a  kid.  You're 
twenty- eight  years  old — old  enough 
to  know  better!  Besides,  he  wouldn't 
look  at  you."  I  tried  to  smother 
the  new  fire,  to  thrust  it  deep  into 
the  place  where  women  keep  their 
secrets  that  they  don't  like  to  ac- 
knowledge, even  to  themselves.  But 
the  smoldering  was  there,  ready  to 
burst  into  flame  again  each  time 
Tommy  spoke  to  me. 

In  the  next  two  weeks  we  went 
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out  a  great  deal,  the  four  of  us. 
Sometimes  together,  sometimes  in 
pairs  because  Dwight  said  that  he 
couldn't  keep  up  with  Tommy's 
pace  -  that  -  kills  running  around. 
Too,  Dwight  liked  to  do  different 
things  from  those  that  Miggs  and 
Tommy  did.  They  went  dancing,  or 
sat  through  double  feature  horror 
movies,  or  saw  the  lighter  musical 
comedies,  or  just  went  bus-top  or 
ferry  riding.  Dwight  and  I  had  seen 
many  plays  that  spring,  and  gone  to 
many  concerts,  and  we  kept  on 
doing  those  same  things.  But  now 
they  had  lost  their  flavor  for  me. 
The  lines  of  the  plays  seemed  flat 
and  lifeless;  the  music  sounded  dull 
and  off-key.  And  I  kept  finding  my- 
self wondering  what  Tommy  and 
Miggs  were  doing,  how  they  felt 
about  each  other.  Was  he  falling 
in  love  with  her?  Was  she  falling 
in  love  with  him? 

^HE  a"hswer  to  the  second  question 
was  perfectly  obvious.    She  was. 
Miggs  was  radiant. 

But  with  Tommy  it  was  differ- 
ent. I'd  told  myself  that  Tommy 
wouldn't  look  at  me,  but  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  he  would.  I 
suppose  there's  always  something 
glamorous  about  an  older  girl,  some- 
thing which  intrigues  and  excites 
a  young  man.  He  did  look  at  me. 
At  first  I  thought  it  was  my  imagi- 
nation, my  wishful  thinking.  And 
then  with  a  surge  of  reckless  joy 
of  which  some  small  part  of  me  was 
just  a  little  ashamed,  I  acknowl- 
edged that  he  was  beginning  to  look 
at  me  in  the  way  a  woman  wants 
a  man  to  look  at  her. 

I  was  like  two  women  in  those 
days — two  women  who  quarreled 
bitterly.  Part  of  me  was  falling  in 
love  with  Tommy,  and  yielding  to 
it  with  a  joyous  abandon.  Part  of 
me  scolded,  told  me  I  was  a  fool, 
warned  me  over  and  over  again  of 
the  futility  of  falling  in  love  with 
a  man  so  much  younger  than  I. 

One  night  Dwight  and  I  had 
planned  to  go  to  a  concert.  Tommy 
wasn't  coming  over;  Miggs  was  out, 
catching  up  on  some  sadly  neglected 
studying  with  one  of  the  girls 
from  school.  But  when  the  doorbell 
rang,  there  was  Tommy,  alone. 
"Dad's  going  to  be  tied  up,"  he 
explained.  "Some  mix-up  over  the 
movie  rights  to  'Rain  Still  Falls,' 
and  he's  conferring  all  over  the 
place  with  a  big  shot  from  Colossal 
Pictures."  He  grinned.  "I'm  his 
proxy.    Okay?" 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  me,  as  I 
had  often  seen  him  hold  it  out  to 
Miggs.  I  took  it,  and  knew  that  I 
could  not  possibly  capture  the 
brother-sister  feeling,  the  touch  of 
hands  which  means  nothing.  "I  am 
a   woman;   you  are  a   man."    That 


Being  with  Tommy  was  fun,  and  I  need- 
ed fun!  I  kept  telling  myself  that 
I  was  just  having  a  postponed  fling. 


knowledge  flowed  through  me,  and 
when  I  looked  at  Tommy  I  knew 
that  he  felt  it,  too.  Hastily  I  dis- 
engaged my  fingers. 

"Of  course.  Have  you  the  con- 
cert tickets?" 

He  nodded.  "Yup.  But  Zelda— 
Zelda,  let's  not  go  to  the  concert. 
Let's  do  something  fun — how  about 
it?  Know  what  I'd  like  to  do?  I'd 
like  to  shake  some  foolishness  into 
you.  Honestly,  you  might  as  well  be 
someone's  old  maid  aunt,  the  way 
you  talk  and  the  way  you  act.  You're 
too  pretty  for  that.  You're  the  love- 
liest woman  I've  ever  known,"  he 
added,  a  new  seriousness  coming 
into  his  voice. 


My  laugh  sounded  high  and  false 
in  my  own  ears.  "All  right,  let's 
do  something  foolish,  Tommy." 

It  was  a  beautiful  night,  because 
that  night  I  thought  I  had  learned 
to  be  young  again.  We  rode  on  an 
open-topped  bus.  We  strolled  along 
the  crowded  streets  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  feeling  a  warm  glow  as 
we  watched  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
with  their  girls.  We  tried  our  skill 
with  the  "Get  a  Nazi"  machine  guns. 
We  drank  coconut  milk.  Then  we 
went  into  a  little,  noisy  tavern,  and 
danced  to  the  music  of  a  juke  box. 

Miggs  woke  up  when  I  turned 
on  the  light  in  our  bedroom 
Continued  on  page  61 
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Now  that  her  decision  was  made,  a  strange,  ecstatic  shiver  ran  through  Tina,  a 
shiver  of  release  and  liberation.     She  was  free  to  find  happiness,   to  find  love 


YOU'LL  think  I  was  terribly 
silly.  You'll  say  it's  scatter- 
brain  Tina  Martin,  running  two 
ways  at  once  and  never  making  up 
her  own  heart  about  anything. 
Maybe  I'll  say  you're  right,  too. 

But  I  had  to  escape  that  night,  for 
a  little  while,  to  get  away  from 
everything — Vern,  and  all  the  talk, 
even  from  Moms  and  Dad.  Oh,  I 
knew  Vern  was  an  exceptional 
young  man.  Solid  and  forceful  and 
— as  Dad  always  says — bound  to 
make  his  mark,  never  you  fear.  I 
was  lucky  to  be  marrying  him. 

The  wedding  was  only  a  short 
time  off  and  we'd  been  planning 
to  spend  the  evening  going  over 
arrangements.  It  wasn't  to  be  a  big 
wedding— my  parents  couldn't  have 
afforded  that  sort  of  thing.  But  all 
his  relatives  and  all  mine  would  be 
there.  Cousins  and  aunts  and  peo- 
ple you  hardly  ever  see  except  at 
weddings  and  funerals.  I  had  to 
get  away  from  the  talk  about  them, 
where  they'd  stay  and  who  would 
be  with  this  one  and  all  that.  Only 
for  a  little  while.  Only  for  a  few 
short  hours  stolen  from  time. 

I'd  been  shopping  and  I  didn't 
go  home  to  supper.  I  felt  like  a 
truant,  even  wicked,  but  all  I  had 
in  my  pocket  was  fifty  cents  and  all 
I  planned  to  do  was  stop  in  at  the 
cafeteria  on  Sumner  Street  and 
have  dinner  alone.  Not  a  terribly 
exciting  adventure.  But  it's  funny 
how  you  can  be  alone  in  a  crowd 
of  people,  completely  and  utterly 
alone  because  no  one  knows  you 
and  you  know  none  of  them. 

My  thoughts  were  miles  away 
and  I  hardly  saw  the  man  coming 
toward  the  table  until  he  was  close 
to  me,  holding  the  tray  in  a  pre- 
carious manner.  I  was  sure  it  would 
spill  and  I  said,  "Better  sit  down 
with  that,  don't  you  think?" 

His  lean  face  broke  in  a  smile 
and     his    dark    eyes    sparkled    as 
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he  said,   "Thank  you  very  much." 

Deliberately,  he  placed  the  tray 
on  my  table  and  sat  down  beside 
me.  I  was  upset  because  I  hadn't 
expected  him  to  take  it  that  way 
at  all.  "It  wasn't  an  invitation,"  I 
gasped.  "I  simply  didn't  want  you 
to  upset  the  tray." 

"But  you  were  the  cause  of  it," 
he  answered  quietly.  "Because  I 
was  looking  at  you,  you  know." 

"I'm  afraid  I  do."  I  tried  to 
sound  very  cold  and  distant,  the 
way  Moms  sounds  when  she's  an- 
noyed with  Dad  about  something. 
It  was  a  little  difficult  because — 
well,  because  he  was  grinning. 

I  know.  You  can't  just  like  a 
man,  all  of  a  sudden,  because  he 
happens  to  sit  down  at  your  table 
in  a  cafeteria.   But  I  did. 

It  wasn't  his  looks,  either.  In 
looks  he  couldn't  hold  a  candle  to 
Vern.  Neither  did  he  have  that  ag- 
gressive way  that  made  you  so  sure 
Vern  was  going  ahead.  He  seemed 
a  little  scared,  in  fact,  as  though 
he  realized  he  was  saying  things 
he  didn't  have  the  right  to  say.  But 
there  was  something  about  him, 
something  in  his  manner.  He  was 
tall,  and  his  face  was  pale  and  with 
his  dark  eyes  he  seemed  almost  like 
a  poet  or  maybe  an  artist. 

I  turned  away  irom  him  quickly 
and  devoted  my  attention  to  dinner. 
After  a  moment  he  said,  "I  see 
you're  having  clam  chowder,   too." 

I  glanced  up,  regarding  him 
coolly.    "Yes." 

"Nice  and  hot,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes." 

"But  rather  a  damp  night  out." 

I  couldn't  help  smiling  and  he 
smiled  back  and  there  was  some- 
thing electric  about  it.  It's  awfully 
hard  to  describe.  Only  I  sensed  it, 
whatever  the  force  was,  drawing  us 
together.  And  I  was  terribly  afraid 
he  did,   too. 

"This  conversation — "  I  was  try- 


ing desperately  to  sound  forbidding 
and  austere — "hasn't  much  point, 
has  it?" 

He  nodded  gravely.  "I'm  afraid 
you're  right." 

I  went  on  eating.  After  a  pause 
he  asked,  "Do  you  come  here  often?" 

"No." 

"You  wanted  to  get  away  from 
people — to  be  by  yourself?" 

"Yes." 

"And  what  do  you  do,  most  of 
the  time?    Work?" 

"Why — no.  I  gave  up  my  job,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  because  I'm  going 
to  be—" 

I  stopped.  There  wasn't  the  slight- 
est reason  to  answer  his  questions, 
to  tell  him  about  myself,  or  my 
plans  for  marriage.  I  wanted  to, 
in  a  way,  but  I  knew  I  shouldn't. 
You  don't  talk  over  your  life's 
story  with  a  stranger. 

He  was  looking  off  into  distance, 
lost  in  thought  for  a  second.  Then 
he  went  on,  unperturbed,  "I  clerk, 
you  know.  Radio  department.  All 
kinds  of  radios.  But  that's  only  for 
a  little  while  now.  I've  enlisted  in 
the  air  corps.  Soon  as  it  comes 
through — but  I  don't  want  to  talk 
about  myself.  What  I  really  want 
to  know  is  who  you  are,  why  you 
came  here  tonight?  Haven't  you 
any  friends — " 

"Naturally,  I  have  friends,"  I  an- 
swered hotly.  Then,  afraid  I  might 
have  hurt  him,  "Why — haven't  you 
any?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "Not  many. 
What's  your  name?" 

I  debated  replying  to  that  and 
at  last  I  said,  "It's  Tina." 

"Mine's  Stan." 

It  was  foolish — but  the  more  he 
talked,  the  more  I  liked  him  and 
liked  the  things  he  said.  It  was 
perfectly  insane  and  incomprehen- 
sible. We'd  quite  finished  our  din- 
ner and  should  have  left  long  ago 
and    we    sat    there,    instead,    talk- 
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Somehow,  our  arms  were  around  each 
other.  "Tina — you  know,  don't  you?" 
Stan    said.      But   I   couldn't   answer. 
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ing.  At  last  I  said  to  him,  "You  know, 
I  haven't  any  business  talking  to  you 
this  way." 

"I  know,  Tina,"  he  agreed.  "A 
lovely  girl,  talking  with  a  strange 
young  man.  If  it  were  anyone  else 
but  me,  I'd  be  worried." 

He  had  such  a  proper  tone.  I  said, 
"You're  not — very  strange." 

gUT  you  are — very  lovely,  Tina." 
He  eyed  me  critically  then. 
"Maybe  that's  it.  Maybe  it's  all  a 
snare.  That  glistening  hair  and  those 
blue-green  eyes  and  the  red  lips — " 

"Stan!"  I  said  his  name  almost 
without  realizing.  "You  talk  as  if — 
as  if  you'd  known  me  for  ages." 

He  was  suddenly  serious.  "Per- 
haps I  have,  Tina.  I  mean — I  feel 
that  way.  Isn't  it  odd,  that's  what 
everybody  in  love  says — " 

He  stopped  short.  I  could  feel  my 
heart  thumping,  and  he  was  staring 
at  me  in  incredulous  wonder. 

"Of  course,"  he  went  on,  hur- 
riedly, stammeringly,  "I  didn't — I 
mean,  I  haven't — it  really — " 

"Of  course,  I  understand  what 
you  mean,"  I  said.  "You  didn't 
mean — " 

And  we  were  looking  at  each 
other.  Looking  at  each  other  and 
afraid  to  speak  because  we  both 
knew,  both  realized.  I  began  to 
feel  almost  terrified.  I'd  stepped 
into  some  magic  circle.  What  was 
happening   was   unreal,   impossible. 

I  remember  trying  to  think  very 
clearly,  telling  myself  that  the  emo- 
tion running  through  me  was  only 
because  he  was  new  and  different 
and  perhaps  exciting,  but  it  didn't 
mean  anything,  it  couldn't.  But  I 
also  knew  I  had  to  get  away  from 
him,  as  quickly  as  I  could. 

I  said,  "This  is  really — wrong. 
I've  got  to  go.   I  can't — " 

"You're  frightened,  aren't  you, 
Tina?"  he  asked  softly.  "You're 
frightened  because  you  feel  the 
same  thing  I  do." 

"Stan — maybe  you're  right.  I 
don't  know  what  it  is.  I  do  know 
I've  got  to  go  home.    Now." 

I  couldn't  say  I  wouldn't  meet 
him  again.  I  knew  I  should  have 
said  goodbye  and  walked  out  of  his 
life  and  forgotten  him.  Yet  when 
he  pleaded  with  me  to  see  him 
again,  I  couldn't  say  no.  He  sug- 
gested a  cafe,  a  small,  out-of-the- 
way  place  he  said  was  delightful, 
and  I  heard  myself  promising  to 
meet  him  there. 

It  was  as  if  someone  else  were 
speaking,  as  if  I  were  two  persons. 
I  was  standing  off  and  watching  this 
other  girl  make  a  date  with  a  man 
she  didn't  know  and  was  terribly 
attracted  to  and  I  knew  that  other 
girl  was  being  foolish  and  yet  I 
didn't  blame  her. 


That's  about  how  much  sense  it 
made  All  the  way  home  I  was  be- 
rating myself  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
And  when  I  got  home,  Moms  and 
Dad  and  Vern  took  up  where  I 
left  off. 

Exactly  what  had  I  been  doing? 
Where  had  I  been  for  dinner?  Vern, 
with  his  usual  so-certain-of-himself 
air,  strode  up  and  down  the  room, 
talking  to  me  in  a  tone  you'd  use 
on  a  ten-year-old,  promising  me 
that  after  I  was  married  he'd  help 
me  to  find  myself,  to  attain  emo- 
tional  stability. 

Moms  and  Dad  joined  in  with  him. 
Dad  sat  there  in  the  easy  chair,  his 
white  hair  mussed  and  his  square 
chin  thrust  out  a  little  and  his  eyes 
worried. 

"Tina — Tina — where  have  you 
been?    We've  all  been  upset,  won- 
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dering  if  anything  had  happened. 
Really  we  were,  you  know." 

He  smiled  at  me  a  little.  Moms 
was  looking  at  me  too,  gray  eyes 
reproachful.  I  felt  I  had  to  tell  them 
something  and  I  finally  admitted 
part  of  the  truth — that  I'd  wanted 
to  be  alone  a  little  while,  all  alone 
to  myself. 

Moms  surprised  me  then.  She  said 
perhaps  she  understood,  that  per- 
haps she  had  been  something  like 
that  herself,  long  ago,  before  she 
married  Dad.  It  was  curious  how 
she  halted  in  telling  me  that,  how 
she  and  Dad  looked  at  each  other 
and  you  could  almost  imagine  they 
had  some  secret  understanding. 

That  night,  when  I  went  to  bed,  I 
kept  repeating  to  myself  that  Vern 
was  fine  and  loved  me  and  I  really 


cared  for  him,  in  a  certain  way, 
and  he  would  give  me  the  kind  of 
life  I  wanted  and  help  Moms  and 
Dad. 

You  see,  we  were  pretty  poor. 
Dad  had  given  up  his  job  as  fore- 
man at  the  factory  because  of  ill 
health  and  we  were  living  on  the 
few  dollars  we  had  saved  up.  That 
was  all  right  as  long  as  I  was  work- 
ing and  bringing  in  my  share.  I'd 
given  up  my  job  a  week  before 
because  Vern  didn't  want  me  to 
work.  Vern's  real  estate  business 
was  growing  swiftly  and  he'd  be 
able  to  take  care  of  me  and  Moms 
and  Dad,  too.  So  even  though  I 
didn't  love  him  as  much  as  I  should, 
it  didn't  matter,  because  he  was 
going  to  bring  so  much  to  all  of 
us.  I  was  grateful  and  I  knew  I 
shouldn't  think  of  anyone  else  and 
especially  not — 

Especially  not  a  boy  named  Stan. 
Only  the  trouble  was,  I  did  think 
about  him.  It  was  two  days  until  I 
would  see  him  again.  I  kept  remem- 
bering the  dark  eyes,  the  twisted 
grin.  Telling  myself  it  wasn't  im- 
portant, that  I  didn't  have  to  be 
afraid  to  see  him  again. 

But  I  should  have  been  afraid, 
because  in  the  several  times  I  saw 
him  after  that,  my  whole  universe 
seemed  to  change.  Oh,  we  never 
put  it  into  words.  We  talked  mostly 
about  books  and  movies  and  things 
like  that.  But  I  did  tell  him  about 
myself — and  about  my  coming  mar- 
riage with  Vern  and  he  said  he 
hoped  I'd  be  very  happy. 

I  learned  about  him  in  those 
meetings,  too.  He'd  had  to  go  to 
work  after  he  left  grammar  school, 
but  he'd  studied  at  night  and  read 
on  the  side  and  now  he  was  working 
as  a  clerk  in  Sutton's  Department 
Store  and  going  to  night  school, 
learning  the  technical  side  of  avi- 
ation. His  parents  were  dead  and 
he  hadn't  many  friends,  and  his  in- 
come didn't  allow  him  to  lead  any 
strenuous  social  life. 

HPHE  third  time  we  saw  each 
other,  we  couldn't  seem  to  say 
goodnight  there  in  the  crowded  cafe 
with  the  tall,  stoutish  lady  named 
Rita  hovering  over  us.  Rita  ran  the 
cafe  and  seemed  to  consider  herself 
godmother  to  all  the  customers. 

I  let  him  take  me  home  that  night. 
We  stood  in  the  hallway  of  the 
apartment  house  to  say  goodbye — 
and,  somehow,  our  arms  were 
around  each  other. 

"Tina — you  know,  don't  you?" 
I  swallowed  hard.  I  couldn't  an- 
swer. He  leaned  down,  pressing  his 
lips  against  mine,  drawing  me  to 
him.  I  closed  my  eyes,  trying  to 
hold  tight  to  my  emotions.  The 
warmth   of  Continued  on  page    70 
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Many  a  drama  is  enacted  in  the  third-floor  chart  room  of  City  Hospital,  where 
Sylvia  Bertram  presides  by  day,  Sally  Barnett  by  night.  Doctors  and  nurses 
meet  here  to  exchange  the  latest  hospital  gossip — but  often  enough  their  gayety 
is  interrupted  by  the  sudden  ringing  of  the  telephone,  bringing  a  message  of 
life  or  death.     Above,   Doc   Thompson,   the  floor  nurse,  and   Sylvia   Bertram. 
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JAMES  BRENT,  M.D.,  has  never  lost  the  high  ideals  of  service  with  which  he  entered  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, but  he  has  learned  that  fulfilling  them  in  practice  isn't  as  easy  as  discussing  them  in  theory.  Jim's 
brilliant  work  as  an  intern  at  City  Hospital  brought  him  to  the  post  of  surgical  assistant  to  Dr.  Reginald 
Parsons,  Chief  of  Staff.  Then  his  career  suffered  a  temporary  setback  when  he  was  shot  through  the 
hand  in  a  quarrel  with  his  brother.  Thinking  his  injury  was  permanent,  he  went  to  Pine  Cone  Ridge, 
where  he  met  Dr.  Thompson  and  Sylvia  Bertram,  who  were  instrumental  in  curing  his  obsession  that  he 
would  never  operate  again.  Eventually  he  returned  to  City  Hospital  to  become  Parsons'  successor  as  Chief. 
Jim  once  planned  to  marry  Mary  Holt,  but  they  were  unsuited  to  each  other.  Later  he  was  engaged  to 
Carol  Evans,  and  although  they   quarreled  and   broke  the  engagement,  they  are  still  deeply  in  love. 

(Played  by  Ken  Griffin) 
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■  DR.  REGINALD  PARSONS,  former 
Chief  of  Staff  at  City  Hospital,  is 
a  proud,  arrogant  man.   It  was  this 

I  arrogance  that  led  to  his  resigna- 
tion from  the  hospital.  Parsons, 
years  ago,  was  the  husband  of 
Helen  Gowan.  Later,  he  married 
Sylvia  Bertram,  but  that  marriage, 
too,  ended  in  divorce.  He  is  a 
brilliant  surgeon  but  in  any  crisis 
it  always  happens  that  he  is  his 
own  worst  enemy.  It  was  his 
jealousy  of  Dr.  Brent  which  lost 
him  his  position  as  Chief  of  City 
Hospital.  After  Jim's  return  to 
the  hospital,  when  Parsons  was 
proved  wrong  in  his  prophecy  that 
Jim's  hand  was  permanently  in- 
jured, the  relations  between  the 
two  were  never  quite  as  friendly 
as  before,  and  slowly  grew  worse 
until  Parsons  took  issue  with  Jim 
on  a  matter  of  hospital  policy, 
was  defeated  by  the  governing 
board,  and  resigned,  leaving  the 
post  of  chief  of  staff  open  for  Jim. 
He  is  now  only  a  wreck  of  his 
former  self  since  he  has  per- 
mitted his  innate  craving  for 
liquor  to  get  the  better  of  him. 
(Played  by  Reese  Taylor) 


CLAUDIA  WILSON  was 
brought  to  City  Hospital 
suffering  from  a  ruptured 
appendix.  From  the  very 
first  there  were  puzzling 
aspects  to  her  case,  and  Dr. 
Brent  and  Doc  Thompson 
became  suspicious  of  her 
aunt  and  uncle,  her  only 
relatives.  When  Claudia 
showed,  during  convales- 
cence, no  desire  to  leave  the 
hospital,  Jim  lost  no  time  in 
investigating,  and  discovered 
that  she  was  a  wealthy  girl 
whose  parents  had  been 
killed  eight  years  before. 
Since  then  she  had  been  kept 
in  strictest  seclusion  by  her 
aunt  and  uncle,  while  they 
squandered  her  money.  As 
a  result  of  her  treatment, 
Claudia  has  become  timid 
and  mentally  immature. 
Thus  Dr.  Jim's  problem  of 
bringhig  her  back  to  health 
is  partly  a  psychological  one. 
(Played  by  Sara  jane  Wells) 
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SYLVIA  BERTRAM  (left)— cold,  cal- 
culating, with  a  subtle  and  clever  mind 
— is  day  supervisor  of  nurses  on  the 
third  floor  at  City  Hospital.  She  first 
entered  Jim  Brent's  life  when  he  fled 
to  Pine  Cone  Ridge,  convinced  that 
he  would  never  operate  again.  She 
chose  to  marry  Dr.  Parsons  because  she 
thought  he  would  be  more  successful 
than  Dr.  Brent.  But  this  union  was 
terminated  by  divorce.  Since  then, 
Sylvia  has  worked  at  City  Hospital, 
devoting  herself  to  attempts  to  domi- 
nate Dr.  Brent.  It  was  she  who  per- 
suaded Jim  to  pursue  the  dispute  which 
led  to  Dr.  Parsons'  resignation.  If 
Sylvia  had  her  way  she  would  destroy 
all  of  Jim's  fine  humanity  and  send 
him  ruthlessly  on  his  way  to  the 
top  of  his  profession.  Unfortunately 
for  her,  Jim  is  not  always  easily  led 
away  from  what  he  knows  is  right. 
(Played   by   Lois    Zarley) 


HELEN  GOWAN  STEPHENSON, 
right,  was  a  nurse  in  City  Hospital 
when  Dr.  Brent  interned  there.  She 
has  had  a  tragic  life.  Her  first 
ma~riage,  to  Dr.  Parsons,  ended  in 
divorce  after  the  birth  of  a  son 
whom  Parsons  turned  over  to 
friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Stephen- 
son, to  raise,  refusing  to  tell  Helen 
where  the  baby  was.  It  was  only 
when  the  boy  was  brought  to  City 
Hospital  as  a  patient  that  Helen  saw 
him  again.  Later,  Mrs.  Stephenson 
having  died,  she  married  Tom  and 
they  were  ideally  happy  until  his 
death  in  a  motor  accident.  Now 
Helen  lives  entirely  for  the  boy, 
although  he  refuses  to  recognize  her 
as  his  mother.  She  is  constantly 
sending  gifts  to  him  at  his  school. 
(Played  by  Muriel  Bremner) 
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CAROL  EVANS  first  met  Dr.  Jim  Brent  through  her  brother  Bill,  also  a  doctor.  She  "™  tji«i  thew le 
of  Sam  Martin,  whom  she  had  never  loved.  As  Carol's  feeling  for  Jim  grew  stronger  she  realized  tha  a 
divorce  was  the  only  solution.  After  this  divorce  she  resumed  her  maiden  name.  Most  o <  her  life 
Carol  has  been  used  to  wealth  and  luxury,  but  they  have  fost ered  her  naturally  «^  d^«t ion  and 
now,  a  mature  woman,  she  is  more  interested  in  seeing  Jim  keep  his  ideals  th^  ZZtTfntLZjZ' 
This,  more  than  mere  jealousy,  is  why  she  so  bitterly  resents  Sylvia  Bertram  s  efforts  to  advise  Jim. 

(Played  by  Louise  Fitch) 
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SALLY  BARNETT,  night  super- 
visor of  nurses  on  the  third  floor 
of  City  Hospital,  is  as  unlike 
her  daytime  colleague,  Sylvia 
Bertram,  as  possible.  She's  gay, 
friendly  and  forthright  in  all  her 
dealings  with  others.  Naturally, 
she  is  very  popular  and  everyone, 
from  doctors  to  other  nurses,  likes 
to  drop  in  and  chat  with  her 
when  she's  on  duty.  It's  never 
been  any  secret  that  Sally's  feel- 
ings for  Doc  Thompson  went 
deeper  than  mere  friendship,  and 
everyone  was  glad  when  he  over- 
came his  shyness  and  proposed. 
Now  that  they're  married,  they 
should  make  a  very  happy  couple. 
(Played  by  Viola  Berwick) 


DR.  RALPH  THOMPSON,  usually 
known  simply  as  "Doc,"  has  none 
of  the  polished  suavity  you'd 
expect  to  find  in  the  resident 
physician  of  a  great  hospital. 
He's  homespun,  quietly  humorous, 
and  the  possessor  of  a  salty, 
realistic  philosophy.  Doc  became 
Jim  Brent's  fast  friend  when  the 
latter  was  in  Pine  Cone  Ridge, 
and  when  Jim  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  install  Doc  at  the  hos- 
pital as  resident,  he  lost  no  time 
in  doing  so.  Now  Doc  has  become 
a  valued  member  of  the  staff. 
Very  little  gets  past  his  shrewd 
and  knowing  eyes,  and  he  has 
pretty  accurately  taken  the  mea- 
sure of  everyone  with  whom  he 
has  come  in  contact.  He  is  com- 
pletely loyal  to  Dr.  Jim,  although 
there  are  times  when  he  cannot 
entirely  approve  of  his  actions. 
(Played  by  Sidney  Breeze) 
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He  patted  my  hand.  "Remember,  what- 
ever you   want — I'm   working   for  you." 
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HEN  Eddie  came  to  the 
dressing  room  door  and  told  me  his 
agent  friend  had  stopped  off  in 
Chicago  on  his  way  from  Holly- 
wood just  to  see  our  act,  I  knew 
that  this  was  my  big  chance.  For 
six  months  I  had  been  singing  at 
the  Clover  Club,  learning  every- 
thing I  could  from  Eddie,  who  was 
a  dancer  and  master  of  ceremonies 
there,  and  now  it  seemed  to  me  I'd 
learned  all  he  could  teach  me.  It 
was  time  to  take  the  next  step  up 
the   ladder.    And   I   had   to   go    up 


that  ladder.  I  had  to  climb  so  high 
that  nothing  could  ever  drag  me 
back  to  the  life  I  hated. 

That  was  the  way  I  thought  of 
it — I  see  now  how  wrong  it  was. 
Instead  of  dreaming  where  my 
voice  would  carry  me — into  fame 
and  money  and  success — I  kept 
thinking  of  how  I'd  be  getting  out 
of  the  poverty  and  drudgery  I  had 
known  all  my  life.  I  couldn't  forget 
the  stacks  of  unwashed  dishes  at 
the  little  Home  Plate  Diner  which 
I'd  been  helping  Dad  to  run  when 


Rudy  Scallare  happened  to  walk 
in  for  a  sandwich  late  one  night. 
He  stood  there  in  the  doorway 
watching  me  tidy  up,  listening  to 
me  sing  to  myself.  I  didn't  even 
know  he  was  there. 

Dad  didn't  try  to  make  me  turn 
down  Rudy's  offer  of  a  job  in  one 
of  his  night  clubs,  though  I  could 
see  he  didn't  care  for  Rudy's  looks. 
I  didn't  either,  for  there  was  some- 
thing hard  about  him  that  scared 
me,  but  I  looked  at  the  camel's 
hair   topcoat   he   was   wearing   and 


"He  travels  fastest  who  travels  alone"  the  old  adage  says.     But  it  took  a  tragedy 
to  show  Marie  that  lonely  travelers  almost  never  find  the  right  road  to  happiness 


the  wonderful  tailored  suit  and 
custom-made  shoes,  and  I  knew 
he  could  back  up  his  offer.  That 
was  all  I  cared  about.  I  had  to  get 
away  from  the  Home  Plate.  And 
Dad  didn't  try  to  stop  me,  though 
my  leaving  would  make  it  hard 
for  him  to  keep  the  diner  going. 
He  wasn't  one  to  clip  anybody's 
wings. 

"It'll  just  be  for  a  little  while," 
I  told  him.  "When  I  begin  making 
money,  you  can  retire  and  never  do 
another  lick  of  work,  just  sit  in  the 
sun  all  day." 

JJE  had  it  coming,  I  told  myself, 
he  deserved  everything  I  could 
do  for  him,  after  all  the  years  he'd 
slaved  for  his  family.  Now  I  was 
the  only  one  he  had  left,  and  it 
was  up  to  me  to  come  through. 
And  with  something  big,  nothing 
simple  like  going  on  using  my  two 
hands  to  help  him  wait  on  cus- 
tomers and  wash  dishes  in  the  Home 
Plate  Diner  out  on  the  highway 
among  the  bleak  dunes  east  of 
Chicago.  Oh,  no!  It  had  to  be  some- 
thing spectacular,  something  worthy 
of  my  dreams. 

But  there  was  nothing  very  spec- 
tacular about  those  six  months  at 
the  Clover  Club — nothing  except 
my  stage  fright  every  time  I  went 
out  and  stepped  into  that  spotlight. 
I  don't  know  what  I'd  have  done  if 
Eddie  Rogers  hadn't  been  there  from 
the  start.  All  that  saved  me  was 
his  endless  patience,  his  coaching 
in  my  songs,  and  teaching  me  sim- 
ple dance  routines,  working  me  into 
his  own  acts,  showing  me  how  to 
do  everything  from  walking  to 
breathing,  none  of  which  is  as  sim- 
ple as  it  looks  before  you  try  it 
under  the  glare  of  the  spotlight. 

I  worked  hard  for  him,  terribly 
hard.  I  had  to.  With  Eddie,  every 
tiniest  detail  had  to  be  perfect  if 
it  meant  going  over  it  one  thou- 
sand times.  I  began  to  see  why  his 
own  steps  clicked  off  the  way  they 
did,  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  his  feet 
just  danced  of  themselves,  as  if 
his  slender  body  was  a  puppet  being 
jerked  on  invisible  strings,  with 
his  legs  all  loose,  but  every  careless 
step  so  true  that  hearing  his  toes 
on  the  floor  made  tears  come  to 
my  eyes,  like  symphonic  music. 

I  wondered,  times  like  that,  why 
Eddie  had  to  stay  in  a  third-rate 
place  like  the  Clover  Club.    What 
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was  wrong  with  him,  with  his 
dancing?  Of  course,  I  was  learning 
enough  about  show  business  to 
know  that  anybody  might  go  broke 
and  have  to  fill  in  with  almost  any 
kind  of  job  till  they  got  another 
good  engagement.  Especially  Eddie, 
because  he  never  let  anything  stop 
his  monthly  check  to  his  mother, 
money  which  also  took  care  of  the 
kid  sister  still  in  High  School.  But 
taking  a  job  and  staying  in  it  were 
two  different  things.  An  agent  had 
auditioned  us  once  before  and 
nothing  came  of  it.  Eddie  must 
have  some  weakness  in  his  work 
that  I  wasn't  experienced  enough 
to  see.  But  he'd  been  swell  to  me, 
I  owed  him  a  lot,  and  I  wouldn't 
leave  him  till  I'd  paid  it  back  and 
then  some!  I'd  stick  with  him  till 
we  were  both  in  the  big  time  and 
I  wouldn't  leave  him  till  I  was  sure 
he'd  get  along  all  right  without  me. 
But  then — on  my  own — nothing 
could  stop  me.  I'd  hit  the  heights! 

This  was  all  mixed  up  in  my 
heartbeats  as  I  looked  up  at  Eddie 
standing  there  in  the  doorway  of 
my  dressing  room,  smiling  the  cute, 
funny  little  smile  that  always  sort 
of  quivered  around  the  corners  of 
his  mouth  so  that  you  couldn't 
quite  figure  what  he  was  thinking.. 

"Let's  hear  your  first  number," 
he  said  in  that  gentle,  kind  voice 
that  always  put  confidence  in  me. 
"Just  take  it  easy  now,  and  don't 
forget  what  I  told  you  about  talk- 
ing the  verses." 

So  I  stood  there  looking  into 
Eddie's  eyes  that  were  half-closed 
and  thoughtful  so  they  were  just 
bright  blue  gleams  between  the 
thick  dark  lashes,  and  I  sang  to 
him.  I  sang  my  dreams  of  taking 
Dad  into  peace  and  sunshine,  free 
forever  from  stacks  of  cheap  ham- 
burger and  endless  piles  of  greasy 
unwashed  dishes  in  the  pitiful  little 
Home  Plate  Diner. 

When  I  had  finished,  Eddie  came 
over  and  put  a  hand  on  my  shoul- 
der. It  felt  good,  so  strong  and 
firm  and — well,  friendly,  just  the 
way  Eddie  himself  was.  You  could 
count  on  that  hand,  just  as  you 
could  count  on  Eddie  himself,  to  see 
you   through    anything. 

"Now  is  the  night,"  Eddie  said, 
his  voice  sort  of  husky  with  excite- 
ment. "It's  Ellsworth  Lane  him- 
self, for  once  an  honest  guy.  With 
him  you  can  break  up  that  word 
'agent'  and  it  still  spells  him — a 
gent." 

I  laughed  sort  of  absent-mindedly. 
Eddie  was  always  cracking  that 
way,  keeping  himself  in  the  groove 
for  his  master  of  ceremonies  role. 
I  couldn't  think  of  anything  now 
but  the  fact  that  tonight  could  mean 
everything  to  me. 
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But  maybe  it  was  just  because1 
there  never  had  been  anything  per- 
sonal between  us  that  Eddie's  queer, 
almost  sad  little  smile  as  he  said 
those  last  words  seemed  to  upset 
me.  I  felt  scared,  terribly  scared. 
With  him  gone  out  of  my  dressing 
room  it  seemed  as  if  my  voice  had 
gone  too.    I  didn't  see  how  I  could 
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Eddie  lay  there  on  the  sidewalk,  his 
face  a  terrible  gray  under  the  street 
light.  I  forced  back  a  scream  and 
managed  to  hail  a  cruising  taxicab. 


go  out  there  and  stand  in  the  spot- 
light and  sing.  My  fingers  shook 
as  I  tried  to  hook  the  simple  little 
white  organdy  dress  Eddie  had 
made  me  buy  for  our  new  act. 
When  I  had  it  on,  I  looked  into 
the  mirror  and  I  didn't  feel  any 
better.  My  ash-blonde  hair  looked 
pale  and  colorless.  My  eyes  were 
big  but  there  was  nothing  glamor- 
ous about  their  gray-blue.  My  lips 
were  not  lush  and  provocative  and 
Eddie  wouldn't  let  me  smear  on  the 
lipstick  to  make  them  look  that 
way.  What  I  saw  in  the  glass  was 
a  timid  little  schoolgirl  in  a  white 
dress,  and  I  knew  I'd  act  the  part. 
I  told  myself  that  was  all  right. 
Eddie  had  said  over  and  over  in 
his  patient  kind  voice,  "Your  only 
chance,  Marie,  is  to  be  yourself. 
Your  shyness  is  part  of  the  sweet 
pure  quality  that  makes  you  what 
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you  are.  Don't  try  to  hide  it  with 
a  lot  of  make-up  and  those  red 
dresses  that  make  you  look  like  you 
are  masquerading  as  the  Queen  of 
Twelfth  Street.  We  want  the  cus- 
tomers to  see  you  tonight  just  as 
you  are — just  as  I  see  you — "  And 
he'd  broken  off  with  a  sort  of  em- 
barrassed chuckle,  shrugging  in  a 
way  that  would  have  made  me 
want  to  kiss  him  if  I  had  been  in- 
terested in  kisses,  which  I  wasn't. 

t>UT  remembering  his  words 
didn't  help.  I  needed  him  right 
there  in  person  to  reassure  me.  And 
just  as  I  was  wishing  it,  there  was  a 
knock  on  the  door.  Before  I'd  had 
time  to  remember  that  Eddie  would 
be  busy  right  now  with  the  show, 
the  door  opened  and  I  felt  a  pang 
of  disappointment — and  of  fear. 
In  the  mirror  I  saw  the  heavy- 


shouldered  figure  of  Rudy  Scallare. 
His  black  beady  eyes  were  run- 
ning over  me  with  that  examining 
look  that  always  scared  me  because 
it  seemed  to  see  too  much.  "Hey, 
what's  the  idea  of  not  wearin'  the 
red  dress  I  bought  you?"  he  asked 
angrily. 

"Eddie — Eddie  said  I  had  to  wear 
this   for  our  new   act,"    I  faltered. 

"Since  when  is  Eddie  boss?"  Rudy 
asked,  biting  hard  on  the  dead 
cigar  that  was  always  between  his 
thick  red  lips.  "Since  when  do  you 
take  that  hoofer's  word  for  what 
my  customers  want?" 

"But  he  worked  out  this  act  just 
to  fit  my  personality,"  I  argued 
weakly.  "He  said  every  detail  had 
to  be  just  right  tonight,  because 
there's  an  agent  out  there  to  see 
us — " 

"I    know,"    Rudy    grunted.     "But 
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the  wonderful  tailored  suit  and 
custom-made  shoes,  and  I  knew 
he  could  back  up  his  offer.  That 
was  all  I  cared  about.  I  had  to  get 
away  from  the  Home  Plate.  And 
Dad  didn't  try  to  stop  me,  though 
my  leaving  would  make  it  hard 
for  him  to  keep  the  diner  going. 
He  wasn't  one  to  clip  anybody's 
wings. 

"It'll  just  be-  for  a  little  while," 
I  told  him.  "When  I  begin  making 
money,  you  can  retire  and  never  do 
another  lick  nf  work,  just  sit  in  the 
sun  all  day." 


II 


E  had  it  coming,  I  told  myself, 
he  deserved  everything  I  could 
do  for  him,  after  all  the  years  he'd 
slaved  for  his  family.  Now  I  was 
the  only  one  he  had  left,  and  it 
was  up  to  me  to  come  through. 
And  with  something  big,  nothing 
simple  like-  going  on  using  my  two 
hands  to  help  him  wait  on  cus- 
tomers and  wash  dishes  in  the  Home 
Plat*  Diner  out  on  the  highway 
among  the  bleak  dunes  east  of 
Chicago.  Oh.no!  It  had  to  be  some- 
thing spectacular,  something  worthy 
of  my  dreams. 

But  there  was  nothing  very  spec- 
tacular about  those  six  months  at 
the  Clover  Club— nothing  except 
my  stage  fright  every  time  I  went 
out  and  stepped  into  that  spotlight. 
I  don't  know  what  I'd  have  done  if 
Eddie  Rogers  hadn't  been  there  from 
Mm  start.  All  that  saved  me  was 
his  endless  patience,  his  coaching 
in  my  songs,  and  teaching  me  sim- 
ple dance  routines,  working  me  into 
his  own  acts,  showing  me  how  to 
do  everything  from  walking  to 
breathing,  none  of  which  is  as  sim- 
ple as  it  looks  before  you  try  it 
undei    Mi.-  glare  of  the  spotlight. 

I  worked  hard  for  him,  terribly 
hard  I  had  to.  With  Eddie,  every 
Unlesl  detail  had  to  be  perfrri  ii 
it   meant   going  over  it  one  thou- 
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own  steps  clicked  off  the  way  they 
did,  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  his  feet 
just  danced  of  themselves,  as  if 
his  slender  body  was  a  puppet  being 
jerked  on  invisible  strings,  with 
his  legs  all  loose,  but  every  careless 
step  so  true  that  hearing  his  toes 
on  the  floor  made  tears  come  to 
nu   eyes,  like  symphonic  music. 

I  wondered,  times  like  that,  why 
Eddie  had  to  stay  in  a  third-rate 
place  like  the  t'lover  Club.    What 
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was  wrong  with  him.  with  his 
dancing?  Of  course,  I  was  .learning 
enough  about  show  business  to 
know  that  anybody  might  go  broke 
and  have  to  fill  in  with  almost  any 
kind  of  job  till  they  go  another 
good  engagement.  Especially  Eddie, 
because  he  never  let  anything  stop 
his  monthly  check  to  his  mother, 
money  which  also  took  care  of  the 
kid  sister  still  in  High  School.  But 
taking  a  job  and  staying  in  it  were 
two  different  things.  An  agent  had 
auditioned  us  once  before  and 
nothing  came  of  it.  Eddie  must 
have  some  weakness  in  his  work 
that  I  wasn't  experienced  enough 
to  see  But  he'd  been  swell  to  me, 
I  owed  him  a  lot,  and  I  wouldn't 
leave  him  till  I'd  paid  it  back  and 
then  some!  I'd  stick  with  him  till 
we  were  both  in  the  big  time  and 
I  wouldn't  leave  him  till  I  was  sure 
he'd  get  along  all  right  without  me. 
But  then— on  my  own— nothing 
could  stop  me.   I'd  hit  the  heights! 

This  was  all  mixed  up  in  my 
heartbeats  as  I  looked  up  at  Eddie 
standing  there  in  the  doorway  of 
my  dressing  room,  smiling  the  cute, 
funny  little  smile  that  always  sort 
of  quivered  around  the  corners  of 
his  mouth  so  that  you  couldn't 
quite  figure  what  he  was  thinking. 
"Let's  hear  your  first  number," 
he  said  in  that  gentle,  kind  voice 
that  always  put  confidence  in  me. 
"Just  take  it  easy  now,  and  don't 
forget  what  I  told  you  about  talk- 
ing the  verses." 

So  I  stood  there  looking  into 
Eddie's  eyes  that  were  half-closed 
and  thoughtful  so  they  were  just 
bright  blue  gleams  between  the 
thick  dark  lashes,  and  I  sang  to 
him.  I  sang  my  dreams  of  taking 
Dad  into  peace  and  sunshine,  free 
forever  from  stacks  of  cheap  ham- 
burger and  endless  piles  of  greasy 
unwashed  dishes  in  the  pitiful  little 
Home  Plate  Diner. 

When  I  had  finished,  Eddie  came 
over  and  put  a  hand  on  my  shoul- 
der. It  felt  good,  so  strong  and 
firm  and — well,  friendly,  just  the 
way  Eddie  himself  was.  You  could 
count  on  that  hand,  just  as  you 
could  count  on  Eddie  himself,  to  see 
you    through    anything. 

"Now  is  the  night,"  Eddie  said, 
his  voice  sort  of  husky  with  excite- 
ment. "It's  Ellsworth  Lane  him- 
self, for  once  an  honest  guy.  With 
him  you  can  break  up  that  word 
'agent'  and  it  still  spells  him — a 
gent." 

I  laughed  sort  of  absent-mindedly. 
Eddie  was  always  cracking  that 
way,  keeping  himself  in  the  groove 
for  his  master  of  ceremonies  role. 
I  couldn't  think  of  anything  now 
but  the  fact  that  tonight  could  mean 
everything  to  me. 


When  I  didn't  speak,  but  just  sat 
there  before  the  mirror  with  my 
hands  clenched  into  fists  under  mm 
chin,  Eddie  said,  "You  want  succesjrj 
pretty  terribly,  don't  you,  Marie?^ 
"Oh,  Eddie!"  Tears  came  into  mjt 
eyes  and  my  throat  tightened  so 
that  I  couldn't  talk,  couldn't  tell; 
him  the  dreams  that  choked  me, 
and  I  just  stood  gazing  at  Eddie's 
thin  ardent  young  face  below  the 
bristle  of  brown  hair.  "Will  I— 
will  I  be  all  right?" 

"Sure."  He  patted  my  hand,! 
"It's  going  to  go  over  OK.  When 
you  go  out  there,  you  just  sing  for 
what  you  want  out  of  life.  And 
remember,  whatever  you  want, 
I'm  working  for  it  too." 

And  then  he  slipped  out  of  my 
room  on  his  light,  graceful  feet, 
leaving  me  feeling  suddenly  very 
queer.  That  was  the  closest  to  any- 
thing personal  he  had  ever  said  to 
me.  Goodness  knows  I  didn't  want 
him  to  be  anything  but  what  he 
was  with  me — all  business.  I  had 
enough  trouble  handling  the  ad- 
vances of  Rudy  Scallare,  our  boss. 
And  I  knew  a  girl  had  to  look  out 
for  sentiment  in  show  business. 
You  had  to  think  first  of  Number 
One  and  never  get  soft  over  any 
man.  The  old  maxim  still  held  true, 
and  truer  if  you  changed  the  gender 
so  it  read:  "She  travels  fastest  who 
travels  alone." 

But  maybe  it  was  just  because 
there  never  had  been  anything  per- 
sonal between  us  that  Eddie's  queer, 
almost  sad  little  smile  as  he  sai 
those  last  words  seemed  to  upse 
me.  I  felt  scared,  terribly  scareo. 
With  him  gone  out  of  my  ^^"l 
room  it  seemed  as  if  my  voice  n» 
gone  too.    I  didn't  see  how  1  co"1 
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go  out  there  and  stand  in  the  spot- 
light and  sing.  My  fingers  shook 
as  I  tried  to  hook  the  simple  little 
white  organdy  dress  Eddie  had 
made  me  buy  for  our  new  act. 
When  I  had  it  on,  I  looked  into 
the  mirror  and  I  didn't  feel  any 
better.  My  ash-blonde  hair  looked 
pale  and  colorless.  My  eyes  were 
big  but  there  was  nothing  glamor- 
ous about  their  gray-blue.  My  lips 
were  not  lush  and  provocative  and 
Eddie  wouldn't  let  me  smear  on  the 
lipstick  to  make  them  look  that 
way.  What  I  saw  in  the  glass  was 
a  timid  little  schoolgirl  in  a  white 
dress,  and  I  knew  I'd  act  the  part. 
I  told  myself  that  was  all  right. 
Eddie  had  said  over  and  over  in 
his  patient  kind  voice,  "Your  only 
chance,  Marie,  is  to  be  yourself, 
"our  shyness  is  part  of  the  sweet 
Pure  quality  that  makes  you  what 


you  are.  Don't  try  to  hide  it  with 
a  lot  of  make-up  and  those  red 
dresses  that  make  you  look  like  you 
are  masquerading  as  the  Queen  of 
Twelfth  Street.  We  want  the  cus- 
tomers to  see  you  tonight  just  as 
you  are — just  as  I  see  you—"  And 
he'd  broken  off  with  a  sort  of  em- 
barrassed chuckle,  shrugging  in  a 
way  that  would  have  made  me 
want  to  kiss  him  if  I  had  been  in- 
terested in  kisses,  which   I   wasn't. 

BUT  remembering  his  words 
didn't  help.  I  needed  him  right 
there  in  person  to  reassure  me.  And 
just  as  I  was  wishing  it,  there  was  a 
knock  on  the  door.  Before  I'd  had 
time  to  remember  that  Eddie  would 
be  busy  right  now  with  the  show, 
the  door  opened  and  I  felt  a  pang 
of  disappointment— and  of  fear. 
In  the  mirror  I  saw  the  heavy - 


shouldered  figure  of  Rudy  Scallare. 
His  black  beady  eyes  were  run- 
ning over  me  with  that  examining 
look  that  always  scared  me  because 
it  seemed  to  see  too  much.  "Hey, 
what's  the  idea  of  not  wearln'  the 
red  dress  I  bought  you?"  he  asked 
angrily. 

"Eddie — Eddie  said  I  had  to  wear 
this  for  our   new   act,"   I   faltered. 

•Since  when  is  Eddie  boss?"  Rudy 
asked,  biting  hard  on  the  dead 
cigar  that  was  always  between  his 
thick  red  lips.  "Since  when  do  you 
take  that  hoofer's  word  for  what 
my  customers  want?" 

"But  he  worked  out  this  act  just 
to  fit  my  personality,"  I  argued 
weakly.  "He  said  every  detail  had 
to  be  just  right  tonight,  because 
there's  an  agent  out  there  to  see 
us — " 

"I    know."   Rudy   grunted.    "But 
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don't  think  I'm  worrying.  If  this 
don't  come  to  any  more  than  that 
last  audition  you  had  with  one  of 
those  Eastern  wise  guys — " 

"But  that's  just  the  point,"  I  in- 
sisted. "The  last  time  I  was  wear- 
ing a  red  dress  and  singing  a  torch 
song.  Eddie  says  I  shouldn't  try  to 
act  like  other  night  club  singers. 
He  says  I  have  to  be  myself — " 

CWEET  sixteen  and  never  been 
kissed,  huh?"  Rudy  smiled 
scornfully,  but  as  he  said  the  words, 
his  smile  changed  so  there  was  no 
scorn  anymore  but  something  else 
that  always  scared  the  wits  out  of 
me.  He  came  closer  and  put  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder.  "I  guess 
that's  not  so  far  off  at  that,  Marie," 
he  said.  He  bent  over  so  that  the 
fumes  of  his  half-smoked  cigar 
made  me  feel  faint.  "You're  a  nice 
girl,  Marie,  and  I  may  be  getting 
soft  in  my  old  age  but  what  you've 
got  is  good  enough  for  me.  And 
I'm  boss  in  the  Clover  Club — " 

"But  Rudy,  don't  you  want  me 
to  have  ambition?"  I  pleaded  against 
the  implication  of  his  words.  "You 
wouldn't  want  me  to  stay  all  my 
life  in  the  Clover  Club,  would  you?" 

Rudy  kept  smiling  that  same  way, 
his  face  round  and  bland,  above  the 
heavy  jowls  that  were  always 
freshly  shaved  but  queerly  blue- 
white  with  the  powder  that  never 
covered  the  dark  stubble.  "Maybe 
not  right  here  in  the  Clover  Club, 
baby,"  he  said  softly.  "But — well, 
under  my  management,  say  ..." 
The  significance  of  his  words  sent 
shivers  through  me. 

"But  I've  got  to  get  away,"  I  said 
almost  desperately.  "I've  got  to 
make  good,  get  in  the  big  time,  go 
places — " 

He  kept  on  smiling  as  if  I  had 
been  a  little  kid  that  didn't  know 
what  I  was  talking  about.  "Honey," 
he  said,  "you'll  never  go  any  place 
where  you'll  have  things  as  soft  as 
right  here  with  Rudy.  You'd  be  a 
smart  girl  to  take  the  contract  I'm 
offerin'  you — because  it's  for  life — " 

"For  life?"  I  stared  at  him. 
"Rudy,  what  do  you  mean?"    I  had 


a  crazy  feeling  that  he  could  hold 
me  here,  he  could  imprison  me  for 
life,  no  matter  what  I  tried  to  do 
about  it. 

"I  mean  we  ought  to  get  married," 
he  said.  "You  and  me  tied  up  tight 
with  a  preacher  and  a  Bible  and 
all  the  other  props.  Oh,  yes,  a  ring!" 
He  laughed  loudly  in  my  ear.  "How 
do  you  like  that,  me  forgetting  the 
ring!" 

I  really  shrank  away  from  him 
now;  from  his  body  and  the  thought 
of  marriage  to  him. 

"What's  the  matter,  baby?"  He 
didn't  seem  bothered,  he  still  smiled. 
"I  may  not  be  a  prize  for  looks,  but 
I've  got  something  better.  Some- 
thing that  would  buy  you  anything 
your  little  heart  desires." 

Right  then  I  wasn't  thinking  what 
that  could  mean,  how  it  might  mean 
another  way  to  climb  up  from  my 
past  and  take  an  old  man  out  of  a 
hard  life  into  the  sunshine.  I  wasn't 
even  listening  to  Rudy.  All  I  wanted 
was  to  get  his  hand  off  my  shoulder 
and  his  swarthy  smiling  face  out 
of  my  mirror. 

"Rudy,"  I  said  quickly,  "Thanks 
for  asking  me.  It's — sweet  of  you. 
But  I  can't  answer  you  now.  I've 
got  to  get  ready  for  my  act — " 

"O.K.,"  he  said,  his  smile  still  un- 
changed. "Think  it  over.  The  offer 
stands — for  a  while — " 

There  was  a  sort  of  threat  in  the 
tone  of  his  last  words,  but  I  tried 
to  put  it  out  of  my  mind.  I  had 
other  things  to  think  of  tonight! 

With  my  watch  in  my  hand  I 
walked  up  and  down  humming  my 
song,  then  I  went  out  to  stand  be- 
hind the  screen  that  hid  me  from 
the  tiny  dance  floor  where  Eddie 
was  trying  to  get  the  patrons  into 
a  mood  for  paying  attention  to  our 
act.  I  thought  he'd  never  reach 
my  cue.  It  was  a  hard  job  he  was 
doing,  he  always  said  he  lost  more 
weight  introducing  an  act  than  he 
did  doing  his  dance.  Tonight  he  had 
to  get  them  very  quiet,  with  Ells- 
worth Lane  out  there  and  with 
such  a  different  sort  of  thing  to  put 
over.  What  I  had  to  offer,  Eddie 
said,  was  too  subtle  to  carry  over 
a  lot  of  raucous  chatter  and  scream- 
ing. He  had  it  fixed  with  the  cap- 
tain so  that  there  would  be  no 
clatter  of  dishes  and  trays.  But  I 
had  the  feeling  it  would  take  more 
than  Eddie  could  do  for  me  to  put 
me  across — 

"Did  you  ever  get  a  vision,  folks?" 
Now  it  was  coming.  This  was  the 
part  of  Eddie's  patter  that  was 
meant  to  lead  up  to  my  entrance. 
"Ever  wake  up  suddenly  in  the 
night  and  see  a  sight  that  took  you 
back  a  million  years?  Ever  think 
of  something,  sort  of  see  a  picture 
that  stopped  you  cold  in  your  tracks 
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in  the  midst  of  a  tough  day  or  a 
wild  night,  and  kept  .your  heart 
from  beating  for  a  minute — ?  Well, 
folks,  if  you  did,  I  bet  that  vision 
was  something  like  what  you're  go- 
ing to  see  right  now — " 

My  knees  were  shaking  and  my 
hands  were  icy,  my  throat  so  dry  I 
knew  no  sound  could  come  through. 
Still,  somehow  I  was  moving  my 
feet  into  that  terrible  glare  of  light, 
doing  the  simple  little  gliding  step 
that  Eddie  had  taught  me.  Then 
my  hand  found  Eddie's  strong  one 
and  the  orchestra  played  softer  and 
softer  till  they  were  just  the  faint 
delicate  accompaniment  Eddie  had 
drummed  into  them  to  give  a  back- 
ground for  my  voice.  Then  Eddie's 
hand  tightened  on  mine  and  I  knew 
I  had  to  sing,  and  somehow  I 
started    in: 

"Here's  a  little  bit  of  long  ago 
Here's  what  happened  when 

the  earth  was  young 
Here    is    dawn,    daybreak    and 

sunrise — 
Here    is    the    song    of    love    as 

pagans  heard  it  sung!" 

I  could  feel  my  voice  grow 
stronger,  my  hand  in  Eddie's,  as  I 
went  into  the  chorus  with  him,  his 
eyes  smiling  into  mine,  his  feet 
moving  firmly  in  a  rhythm  that 
carried  mine  along,  and  his  voice 
clear  and  strong  talking  the  words 
with  me  as  I  sang  them: 

"There  was  no  word  for  love 

But  there  was  love! 
There  is  no  need  of  words, 

If  there  is  love!" 

I  don't  remember  the  rest  of  our 
act  very  well  now.  I  don't  remem- 
ber whether  people  stayed  quiet  or 
whether  they  talked.  I  was  looking 
into  Eddie's  eyes,  borne  along  with 
him  on  his  strong  hand,  and  I  was 
conscious  only  of  the  knowledge 
that  he  and  I  had  to  finish  this  act 
in  a  blaze  of  perfection  that  would 
make  Ellsworth  Lane  know  he  had 
to  take  us  out  of  the  Clover  Club 
and  into  the  big  time,  away  from 
the  drudgery  of  the  Home  Plate 
and  the  frightening  hands  of  Rudy 
Scallare. 

It  was  over  at  last.  Somehow  we 
had  finished  our  final  chorus  and 
dance.  I  don't  remember  what  sort 
of  hand  we  got  at  the  end,  or  how 
I  got  back  to  my  dressing  room.  But 
there  I  was  before  my  mirror  staring 
at  my  reflection,  studying  my  face 
as  Ellsworth  Lane  must  have  studied 
it  tonight  under  the  spotlight,  judg- 
ing me  coldly  for  the  appeal  I 
might  make  to  audiences  who  would 
pay  good  money.  I  sat  there  frozen 
in  suspense,  Continued  on  page  48 
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"We'd  never  be  happy  together," 
she  said — but  they  are.  Here's 
the  real  life  romance  of  Bill 
Stern  and  a  girl  who  knew 
when   it  was  folly  to   be   wise 


IF  ONLY  his  mother  didn't  keep 
reminding  him  about  Harriette 
May,  Bill  Stern  thought,  this 
would  be  a  perfect  vacation.  It  was 
the  evening  of  the  Fourth  of  July, 
and  two  whole  weeks  of  leisure 
stretched  ahead  of  him.  The  lawn 
of  his  uncle's  country  place  fell 
away  to  a  wooded  lake,  and  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake  people  were  set- 
ting off  fireworks  which  bloomed 
like  gigantic  flowers  in  the  dusk.  He 
sighed  in  deep  content. 

But  then  his  mother  remarked, 
"Harriette  will  probably  drop  in  this 
evening,"  and  Bill's  sigh  stopped  in 
mid-air  and  became  a  grunt  instead. 

Bill  Stern  didn't  have  the  fame  in 
those  days  that  he  has  now.  He 
wasn't  NBC's  crack  sports  an- 
nouncer, and  he  had  yet  to  make 
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By  Adele  Whitely  Fletcher 

vivid  the  color  and  excitement  of  a 
big  football  game  for  millions  of  lis- 
tening ears,  as  he  does  these  fall 
Saturdays.  But  Bill  had,  as  they 
say,  been  around.  Back  in  New 
York,  he  was  stage  manager  at  the 
Radio  City  Music  Hall,  and  beautiful 
girls  were  no  novelty  to  him,  since 
the  Music  Hall  Rockettes  are  just 
about  the  most  beautiful  girls  in  the 
world.  When  he  was  on  vacation 
he  honestly  didn't  care  whether  or 
not  he  even  saw  a  girl — or  so,  at  any 
rate,  he  said  when  his  mother  first 
brought  up  the  subject  of  Harriette 
May. 

"She's  really  a  very  lovely  girl," 
Mrs.  Stern  had  said  defensively, 
"and  I  want  you  to  be  nice  to  her 


while  we're  at  Charlevoix.  Her 
father  and  I  are  cousins.  That  makes 
her — let  me  see — is  it  your  second 
cousin  or  your  first  cousin  once  re- 
moved? I  never  quite  know  .  .  . 
Anyway,  it  doesn't  matter.  Her 
father  brought  her  up — her  mother 
died  when  she  was  born.  He's 
spoiled  her  a  bit,  I  imagine." 

Bill  had  said  suspiciously,  "Yes. 
I  imagine.     Well — " 

"Although  I  must  say,"  his  moth- 
er went  on,  "she  was  charming  the 
last  time  I  saw  her.    So  well-bred — " 

Bill  groaned.  His  mother  had 
asked  him  to  be  nice  to  girls  she 
described  as  "well-bred"  before. 
And  he'd  never  liked  them.  "May- 
be," he  said,  "I'd  better  turn  right 
around  and  go  back  to  New  York 
and  my  dear  little  Rockettes.  They're 
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pretty,  at  least.  I  don't  think  I  can 
take  a  well-bred  second  cousin, 
Mother." 

To  which  Mrs.  Stern,  after  the 
way  of  mothers,  paid  no  attention. 

And  now  it  was  the  evening  of 
Bill's  second  day  at  Charlevoix,  and 
— as  his  mother  had  predicted — 
Harriette  May  was  coming  across 
the  lawn. 

TJLUE,  green  and  golden  stars, 
from  one  of  the  Fourth  of  July 
rockets,  fell  against  the  sky  behind 
her.  Bill  saw  that  she  was  small 
and  graceful.  His  trained  eye  no- 
ticed her  simple  brown  chiffon  gown, 
her  chartreuse  slippers.  And  as  she 
came  closer,  smiling,  he  saw  she  was 
that  luminous  golden  tan  which 
blondes  get  to  make  their  hair 
lighter  and  their  eyes  bluer. 

That  was  only  the  beginning. 

She  always  wore  simple  chiffon 
gowns  in  the  evening.  By  day  she 
favored  linens — sky  blue,  yellow,  or 
moss  green — with  little  cap  sleeves 
and  sharp  low  V-necks  and  white 
belts  and  buttons.  She  had  a  white 
sharkskin  bathing  suit  and  one  of 
Navy  jersey  with  a  sailor  collar  with 
three  rows  of  white  braid  and  white 
stars. 

She  had  simple  chic  always. 

Every  day,  every  night  she  and 
Bill  were  together.  They  drove. 
They  walked.  They  talked.  They 
swam.  They  skyrocketed  all  over 
the  three  lakes  in  the  corner  of 
which  Charlevoix  was  located  in  the 
speed  boat  he  hired;  white  wings  of 
foam  rising  behind  them.  She  drove 
that  boat  too,  as  effortlessly  as  she 
drove  the  big  family  car,  the  sta- 
tion wagon,  the  gardener's  Model 
T,  and  her  sleek  gray  convertible. 


Bill  Stern,  ace  sports  commentator, 
is  on  NBC  daily  at  6:45  and  Satur- 
days at  10:00  P.M.,  EWT,  and  also 
brings  you  descriptions  of  top  loot- 
ball    games   during   the    Fall   season. 


Bill  liked  her  low  voice,  her  slow 
smile,  her  ease.  He  was  charmed 
because  she  was  completely  without 
affectation;  because  she  was  as  sim- 
ple and  casual  with  her  ^-father's 
servants  as  she  was  with  the  men  of 
wealth  and  influence  they  enter- 
tained at  dinner  and  over  long 
week-ends. 

He  liked  the  clean  line  she  made 
when  she  dove  off  the  high  board. 

"That's  how  I  fell  for  you,"  he 
declared  as  they  swam  back  to  the 
float  together.  "Right  off  the  deep 
end." 

"You  have  terribly  nice  eyes,"  she 
said,  "but  they  do  give  you  away, 
you  know.  They're  always  laugh- 
ing ..." 

"For  the  last  two  weeks,  maybe," 
he  said,  adding  significantly  "For 
the  last  two  weeks  I've  been  way 
over  on  the  happy  side." 

She  lay  on  the  float  in  the  sun. 
She  cupped  her  little  face  in  her 
hands.  Her  blue  eyes  were  level 
and  laughing.  "You  sound  like  an 
advertisement,"  she  mocked.  He 
couldn't  get  her  to  take  him  seri- 
ously. 

Then,  in  what  seemed  no  time 
at  all,  he  found  himself  in  his  car 
with  his  mother,  headed  Eastward. 
All  the  way  home  he  was  quiet.  His 
mother,  who  never  had  known  him 
to  be  quiet  before,  guessed  what  had 
happened.  She  wasn't  sure  she 
liked  it,  because  her  son's  life  was 
built  up  on  irregular  hours  and  ir- 
regular habits — not  at  all  the  sort 
of  thing  a  girl  of  Harriette's  back- 
ground would  take  to.  But,  wisely, 
she  said  nothing. 

And  two  weeks  later  Bill  wrote 
asking  Harriette  to  marry  him. 

He  had  thought  of  nothing  but  her 
since  he  had  left  her.  Rehearsing 
the  Rockettes  in  a  new  routine  he 
had  found  himself  remembering  the 
way  her  slim  brown  hand  had  looked 
with  her  big  sapphire  winking  on  it 
.  .  .  Breakfasting  at  Reubens  on 
scrambled  eggs  and  Canadian  bacon 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  be- 
fore going  home  to  bed,  he  had 
found  himself  remembering  her 
habit  of  slipping  her  slim  heels  free 
and  wiggling  her  brown  and  white 
slippers  on  her  toes. 

He  proposed  to  her  in  person 
when  she  stopped  off  in  New  York 
the  following  spring,  en  route  to 
Bermuda.  They  went  dancing  at 
El  Morocco  and  the  Stork  Club.  The 
hosts  at  both  places  were  warned 
in  advance  that  Bill  would  settle 
for  nothing  less  than  their  best  table. 
Stars  of  the  radio  and  sporting 
world,  the  stage  and  screen,  came 
over  to  say  hello.  News  photog- 
raphers snapped  them  against  the 
zebra  striped  lounges  of  El  Morocco 
and  again  holding  the  unmistakable 


wine  cards  at  the  Stork  Club. 

He  tried  hard  that  night  to  per- 
suade Harriette  to  marry  him.  But 
she  refused — firmly. 

"This  is  your  life,"  she  said  when 
they  were  bound  for  her  hotel  in 
a  taxi.  "It  suits  you  perfectly.  But 
it  wouldn't  suit  me.  I  have  no  gift 
for  quick,  facile  friendships;  for  ac- 
cepting people  instantly  because  one 
facet  in  their  personality  happens 
to  attract  me,  not  caring  about  any- 
thing else.  I  couldn't  exist  day  after 
day,  night  after  night,  in  the  glare  of 
the  spotlight. 

"I'm  not  criticizing  your  life,  Bill; 
or  you.  I  see  what  a  grand,  exciting 
life  it  must  be  for  anyone  who  is 
adapted  to  it.  I  can  see  how  dull 
any  other  life  would  be,  by  com- 
parison. 

"But  marriage  means  sharing  life. 
We  couldn't!    Can't  you  see  that?" 

He  couldn't,  or  wouldn't,  see  it. 
But,  nevertheless,  he  had  to  let 
Harriette  go  away,  steel  himself  lest 
she  come  back  with  a  diamond  on 
her  finger. 

He  watched  her  at  the  rail  of  her 
big  ship,  waving,  with  his  purple 
orchids  on  her  slim  shoulder,  while 
the  stretch  of  water  between  her 
ship  and  the  pier  grew  wider.  De- 
jectedly he  walked  off  the  pier, 
hailed  a  cab,  started  uptown.  Then, 
suddenly,  his  heart  did  a  back  flop. 
He  remembered  her  eyes  and  voice 
when  she  had  been  making  her  little 
speech  the  night  before.  Her  eyes 
hadn't  been  cool  and  level.  They 
had  been  protectively  downcast. 
Her  voice  hadn't  been  cool  and 
casual.  It  had  been  urgent,  emo- 
tional. In  a  flash  he  knew  she  cared, 
a  little  anyhow. 

He  stopped  the  cab  to  send  her  a 
radiogram.  "Understand  there  are 
a  couple  of  hot,  high-pressure  glam- 
our boys  on  board,"  he  told  her. 
"Don't  let  them  steal  my  heart.  B." 
Every  letter  he  wrote  after  that 
was  a  proposal.  He  also  proposed 
regularly  over  the  telephone.  That 
was  the  year  the  telephone  company 
declared  an  extra  dividend.  Eight- 
een months  after  they  met  at 
Charlevoix,  when  her  father  died, 
he  fairly  implored  her  to  marry  him. 
"Don't  urge  me  now,  Bill,"  she 
said.  "I  might  take  what  you'd  call 
a  'run-out  powder'  on  the  loneliness 
ahead — and  say  yes.  That  wouldn't 
be  any  good  for  either  of  us." 

"All  right,  Baby,"  he  told  her. 
"I've  reached  the  place  where  I'd  be 
glad  to  take  you  any  way  I  could  get 
you.  But  for  the  time  being  we'll 
file  this  away  under  'Future  Discus- 
sion.' " 

It  was  six  months  after  that,  at 
about  the  time  Bill  went  over  to 
NBC  as  sports  commentator,  that  he 
crashed.    It  Continued  on  page  81 
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In  exciting  story  form  by  Madeline  Thompson,  read  the 
adventures  of  Pepper  Young's  Family,  the  radio  serial 
by  Elaine  Carrington,  heard  daily  at  3:30  P.M.,  EWT,  on 
NBC  and  2:45  on   CBS,  sponsored   by  Procter  &   Gamble. 


THE     STORY 

\/f  ANY  years  had  passed  since 
Mary  Young  had  married  Sam 
Young,  but  she  still  hadn't  forgotten 
the  raptures  and  pains  of  first  love. 
Surely  that  was  why  she  was  so 
tender  and  sympathetic  when  Peggy, 
her  daughter,  fell  in  love  with  Car- 
ter Trent.  Carter  was  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  Chicago  family,  and  Peggy 


met  him  at  a  U.S.O.  dance  without 
at  first  knowing  anything  about  his 
background.  As  Mrs.  Young  foresaw 
when  she  learned  about  the  ro- 
mance, Carter's  parents  bitterly  op- 
posed their  only  son's  love  for  such 
an  "ineligible"  girl — but  she  couldn't 
foresee  that  they'd  express  their 
opposition  so  bluntly  as  to  send  a 
lawyer  to  buy  Peggy  off.  Peggy's 
answer   to  that  was   to   swear   she 


would  never  see  or  speak  to  Carter 
again;  and  Sam  Young's  answer  was 
to  punch  Carter's  father  in  the  nose 
But  Peggy,  no  matter  how  hard 
she  tried,  couldn't  forget  Carter,  and 
several  weeks  later  she  was  lifted 
to  the  heights  of  happiness  when  he 
came  to  tell  her  that  he'd  talked  to 
his  family,  and  that  they  were  not 
only  reconciled  to  having  Peggy  as 
a  daughter-in-law  but  wanted  her 
to  come  right  away  to  visit  them  in 
their  Chicago  home! 

IT  WAS   hard   to   believe,   but   it 
was  true. 

Peggy  Young  squeezed  Car- 
ter's hand  and  pressed  her  back 
firmly  against  the  cushion  of  her 
seat.  The  vibrations  of  the  plane's 
twin  motors  were  a  background  fbr 
Carter's  voice. 

Carter  was  happy.  He  was  excited, 
too.  He  jumped  from  one  thing  to 
another,  laughing  at  himself  a  little. 
He  spoke  of  the  future,  of  their  wed- 
ding— he  wanted  a  quiet  one — and 
their  house  and  what  they  would  do 
evenings.  He  spoke  of  his  mother  and 
father.  He  was  so  sure  of  everything. 

Peggy  was  content  with  listening. 
She  watched  his  quick,  alive  face 
and  the  smile  in  his  dark  eyes  and 
she  wished  they  were  not  in  such 
a  public  place,  because  she  wanted 
suddenly  to  kiss  the  corner  of  his 
mouth  where  his  lips  turned  up- 
ward in  the  beginnings  of  a  grin. 

It  seemed  so  strange  to  feel  safe 
like  this.  But  Carter's  certainty  that 
his  parents  had  changed  their  minds 
had  done  so  much  to  quiet  Peggy's 
fears  and  doubts  that  all  the  pain 
and  loneliness  of  the  past  few 
months  seemed  far  away,  as  though 
they  had  happened  in  another 
world  to  another  girl. 

"We're  almost  there,"  Carter  said. 
"Look — over  there,  darling.  You 
can  see  Lake  Michigan." 

Peggy's  heart  jumped.  She 
glanced  out  of  the  plane  window 
and  saw  the  glittering  mirror  of  the 
lake,  far  away,  and  the  mass  of 
spires  and  roofs  sticking  up  from 
the  ground.  Somehow,  however, 
she  knew  that  the  sudden  quickness 


Was  it  better  for  Peggy  to  have  only  the  memory  of  love  than  the  bitterness  of  a  marriage  tha 
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of  her  heart  did  not  come  from  this. 
At  the  last  moment,  she  realized  she 
didn't  really  feel  so  safe,  after  all. 
The  stewardess  came  along  the 
aisle  and  pulled  down  each  window 
shade.  It  was  a  wartime  measure, 
she  explained,  to  keep  the  pass- 
engers from  seeing  Army  and  Navy 
planes  on  the  field  as  they  landed. 
Moving  blindly  through  space  like 
that  gave  Peggy  an  empty  feeling 
inside.  At  least,  she  hoped  that  was 
what  caused  it. 

Then  the  droning  of  the  motors 
slowed  down,  died  away.  They  were 
there!  In  another  moment,  Carter 
was  helping  her  from  the  plane  and 
they  were  walking  toward  a  long, 
shiny  limousine. 

Just  as  they  reached  the  car,  Mrs. 
Trent  stepped  out  of  it.  Peggy 
watched  Mrs.  Trent  hug  Carter  and 
kiss  him  happily.  And  Peggy  was 
'  relieved.  Mrs.  Trent  was  small  and 
her  face  looked  gentle  and  sweet. 
Her  hair  was  almost  white  and  softly 
waved  and  her  eyes  were  very  blue 
and  young  looking. 

"So  this  is  Peggy  Young,"  Mrs. 
Trent  said.  She  drew  Peggy  to  her 
and  kissed  her  on  the  cheek.  "I'm 
very  happy  to  know  you,  my  dear. 
And  I  hope  you  will  like  us." 

"Sure  she  will,"  Carter  said  gaily. 
"It  was  swell  of  you  to  come  down 
to  meet  us,   Mother." 

Mrs.  Trent  shook  her  head  at  him 
with  mock  reproach.  "You  don't 
think  I'd  let  you  come  home  with- 
out a  welcome,  do  you?"  She  pulled 
them  toward  the  car,  an  arm  about 
each  one. 

The  chauffeur  had  got  their  bags 
and  stowed  them  in  the  front  seat. 
Peggy  relaxed  in  the  back  seat.  She 
felt  really  free  of  doubt  now.  Mrs. 
Trent  was  nice.  She  was  friendly 
and  kind.  She  loved  Carter,  Peggy 
could  see  that.  Somehow,  Peggy 
was  sure  his  mother  would  do  any- 
thing for   Carter's  happiness. 

It  was  a  pleasant  drive,  through 
the  streets  of  Chicago,  out  on  the 
Shore  Drive  and  along  the  edge  of 
the  lake.  Feeling  confident  and 
happy,  now,  Peggy  was  able  to 
watch  the  Continued  on  page  82 

seemed  doomed  from  the  start? 
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Presenting  Ruth  Wayne,  the  lovely  heroine  of  radio's 
famous  drama,  and  Dr.  Reed  Bannister,  who  loves  her 


RUTH  WAYNE'S  sweetness  and  charm  make  one 
overlook  the  strength  of  character  which  has  shown 
itself  in  the  trying  days  since  the  news  came 
that  her  Army  husband  had  been  lost  in  action. 
(Played  by  Nancy  Marshall) 


DR.  REED  BANNISTER  has  been  in  love  with 
Ruth  Wayne  for  a  long  time,  but  was  prevented 
from  telling  her  of  his  love  by  his  deep  loyalty  to 
her  husband,  Dr.  John,  who  was  his  best  friend. 
(Played  by  Arnold  Moss) 
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Big  Sister,  sponsored  by  Rinso,  is  heard  Monday  through  Friday  on  CBS  at   12:15  P.M.,   EWT 


No  matter  what  comes  before 
it  on  the  menu,  this  cran- 
berry orange  pie  will  con- 
vince the  whole  family  that 
the  dinner  has   been   perfect. 


For  quick  and  easy  pies 
use  the  packaged  pud- 
dings for  fillings,  as 
in  the  chocolate  pie 
and  tarts  at  the  left. 
Below,  this  molasses 
chiffon  pie  needs  only 
a  little  brown  sugar  as 
its    sweetening    agent. 


WHEN  we  ran  a  favorite  recipe 
contest  in  the  Cooking  Corner 
one  correspondent  told  us  a  bit 
of  advice  handed  down  in  her  family 
from  mother  to  daughter  for  genera- 
tions. "No  matter  what  else  you 
cook,  if  you  will  make  the  dessert 
your  husband  likes,  he  will  forgive 
and  forget  anything  else  wrong  about 
a  meal." 

A  good  dessert  won't  excuse  poorly 
cooked  meat  and  vegetables,  of 
course,  but  it  is  true  that  most  men 
look  forward  to.  the  dessert  course. 
And  since  many  men  mention  pie  as 
their  favorite  dessert,  here  are  a 
number  of  pie  recipes  for  you  to  add 
to  your  files. 

Two  delectable  pies  are  made  with 
cranberries  and  since  cranberry 
season  will  soon  be  here  I'd  like  to 
start  off  with  cranberry  orange  pie 
and  cranberry  raisin  pie. 

Cranberry  Orange  Pie 

1  baked  pie  shell 

4  cups  fresh  cranberries 

1  cup  sugar 


BY 
KATE  SMITH 

RADIO  MIRROR'S 
FOOD  COUNSELOR 
Listen  to  Kate  Smith's 
daily  talks  at  noon 
and  her  Friday  nighl 
Variety  Show,  heard 
on  CBS,  sponsored 
by  Genera/   Foods. 


2  tbls.  flour 
Vs  tsp.  salt 

1  cup  corn  syrup 
Vz  cup  orange  juice 
Grated  rind  of  1  orange 

1  tbl.  melted  butter 
Peeled  orange  slices 

Wash  cranberries  and  run  through 
a  food  grinder.  Combine  with  sugar, 
flour,  salt,  corn  syrup,  orange  juice 
and  rind  and  melted  butter  and  cook 
together,  allowing  to  come  to  boiling 
point  once.  Cool  and  pour  into  baked 
pie  shell.  Just  before  serving,  garnish 
with  peeled  orange  slices,  allowing 
one  slice  per  serving,  and  top  each 
slice  with  meringue  made  by  beating 
1  egg  white  until  stiff  and  beating  in 
slowly  2  tablespoons  corn  syrup. 

Cranberry   Raisin   Pie 

Pie  Pastry  for  double  crust 
3  cups  fresh  cranberries 

*£  cup  raisins 

%  cup  sugar 
1%  tbls.  flour 

%  cup  corn  syrup 

%  cup  hot  water 
Grated  rind   Vz   lemon 

Combine  cranberries  and  raisins. 
Mix  together  sugar  and  flour  and  stir 
into  fruit.  Combine  corn  syrup,  hot 
water  and  lemon  rind  and  mix  with 
other  ingredients.  Pour  mixture  into 
pastry  lined  pie  plate  and  cover  with 
second  crust.  Bake  at  400  degrees  F. 
about  45  minutes. 

You  probably  noticed  that  corn 
syrup  plus  very  little  sugar  is  used  as  a 
sweetening  of  the  above  recipes.  Now 
here  are  two  other  delicious  pies 
which  rely  on  molasses  as  a  chief 
ingredient. 


Molasses  Pecan  Pie 

Pie  pastry  for  single  crust 

%  cup  butter 

V2  cup  granulated  sugar 

3  eggs,  unbeaten 
%  cup  New  Orleans  type  molasses 

1  cup  sliced  pecan  meats 

Cream  butter,  add  sugar  and  cream 
together.  Add  eggs,  molasses  and 
lemon  juice  and  beat  with  rotary  egg 
beater  until  mixture  is  well  blended. 
Add  pecan  meats  and  pour  into 
pastry  lined  pie  plate.  Bake  at  450 
degree  F.  for  10  minutes,  reduce  heat 
to  350  degrees  F.  and  bake  for  30 
minutes   more. 

Molasses  Chiffon  Pie 

1  baked  pie  shell 

V2  cup  New  Orleans  type  molasses 

V4  cup  brown  sugar 

3  tbls.  ground  chocolate 

3  eggs 

V3  cup  milk 

1  tsp.  cinnamon 

V2  tsp.  nutmeg 

y4  tsp.  ginger 

V4  tsp.  salt 

1  envelope  plain  gelatin 

14  cup  cold  water 

3  egg  whites,  stiffly  beaten 

Beat  egg  yolks  slightly  and  combine 
in  top  of  double  boiler  with  molasses, 
sugar,  chocolate,     Cont'd  on  page  65) 
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INSIDE  RADIO -Telling  You  About  Programs  and  People  You  Want  to  Hear 
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News 
News 
Organ  Recital 


Blue:      The  Woodshedders 


CBS: 
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The  World  Today 

World  News 

News  from  Europe 

White  Rabbit  Line 
Deep  River  Boys 


NBC:    Words  and  Music 


CBS: 
Blue: 
NBC: 

CBS: 
Blue: 


Church  of  the  Air 
Fantasy  in  Melody 
Radio  Pulpit 

Wings  Over  Jordan 
Southernaires 


CBS:  News 

Blue:  News 

Blue:  Sunday  Morning  Revue 

CBS:  Invitation  to  Learning 

MBS:  Radio  Chapel 

NBC:  Olivio  Santoro 

CBS:  John  Daly,  News 

Blue:  News  from  Europe 

NBC:  Sunday  Down  South 

CBS:  Womanpower 

CBS:  Salt  Lake  City  Tabernacle 

Blue:  Radio  City  Music  Hall 

NBC:  Emma  Otero 

CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 

NBC:  Robert  St.  John 

Blue:  Josef  Marais 

NBC:  Silver  Strings 

CBS:  Spirit  of  '42 

Blue:  Blue  Theater 

NBC:  Sammy  Kaye 

CBS:  St.  Louis  Opera 

Blue:  Yesterday  and  Today 

NBC:  University  of  Chicago  Round 
Table 

CBS:  Columbia  Symphony 

Blue:  John  Vandercook 

NBC:  Music  for  Neighbors 

Blue:  Wake  Up,  America 

NBC:  Upton  Close 

C:  The  Army  Hour 

e:  Sunday  Vespers 

CBS:  Pause  that  Refreshes 

Blue:  Toastchee  Time 

NBC:  We  Believe 

CBS:  The  Family  Hour 

Blue:  Moylan  Sisters 

NBC:  NBC  Symphony 

NBC-  Music  of  the  Americas 

Blue:  Musical  Steelmakers  (Oct.  4) 

MBS:  The  Shadow 

NBC:  Britain  to  America 

CBS:  William  L.  Shirer 

CBS:  Edward  R.  Murrow 

MBS:  First  Nighter 

NBC:  Catholic  Hour 

CBS:  Irene  Rich 
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Gene  Autry 

Drew  Pearson 

The  Great  Gildersleeve 

Edward  Tomlinson 

Our  Secret  Weapon 
Voice  of  Prophecy 
Your  Blind  Date 
Jack  Benny 

Time  Out  for  Laughs 

Stars  and  Stripes  in  Britain 

We    the  People 

Quiz  Kids 

Fitch  Bandwagon 

World  News 

Earl  Godwin,  News 

Chase  and  Sanborn  Show 

Gibbs  and  Finney 

Crime  Doctor 

Inner  Sanctum  Mystery 

ONE  MAN'S  FAMILY 

Gabriel  Heatter 

Eric  Sevareid 

Old-Fashioned  Revival 

Walter  Winched 

Manhattan   Merry-Go-Round 

The  Parker  Family 

FRED  ALLEN  (Oct.  4) 
Jimmie  Fidler 
American  Album  of 
Familiar  Music 

Dorothy  Thompson 
Take  It  or  Leave  It 
Goodwill  Hour 
John  B.  Hughes 
Hour  of  Charm 
They  Live  Forever 
Joe  and  Mabel 
News  of  the  World 
Dance  Orchestra 
Author's  Playhouse 


NOT    JUST    A    RADIO    SHOW         .    . 

The  Army  Hour,  on  NBC  every  Sunday 
afternoon  at  3:30,  EWT,  is  more  than  a 
radio  program.  It's  a  military  mission. 
Everyone  concerned  with  getting  the  show 
on  the  air  thinks  of  it  as  something  very 
important  and  deeply  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  the  nation  and  of  the  war  effort.  It 
doesn't  aim  to  inspire  listeners — but  it 
does.  Its  main  purpose  is  to  tell  America 
what  the  Army  is  doing. 

Probably  no  other  radio  program  ever 
was  so  difficult  to  broadcast.  The  Army 
Hour  picks  up  voices  from  all  over  the 
world,  and  to  weld  them  into  a  fast- 
moving,  perfectly  timed  show  is  an  engi- 
neering problem  bigger  than  any  ever 
tackled  before.  Just  to  make  things  more 
difficult,  many  of  the  preparations  must 
be  conducted  in  deepest  secrecy.  If  Gen- 
eral MacArthur,  for  instance,  is  scheduled 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  program,  all  the 
plans  must  be  transmitted  in  code — since 
it  certainly  wouldn't  do  to  let  the  Japs 
know  he  would  be  in  a  certain  place  at  a 
certain  time. 

The  Army  plans  the  program,  but  much 
of  the  "get-it-done"  work  is  performed  by 
a  civilian  named  Wyllis  Cooper.  Maybe 
you  never  heard  of  Wyllis,  but  the  Army 
Hour  isn't  the  first  show  you've  enjoyed 
because  he  was  the  man  behind  the 
scenes.  Primarily,  Wyllis  is  a  writer.  He 
wrote  the  fantastic  Lights  Out  stories  you 
used  to  hear  at  midnight,  and  many 
another  top-notch  program  has  come  from 
his  typewriter.  Just  now  he  is  devoting 
himself  full-time  to  preparing  the  scripts 
for  the  Army  Hour  and  helping  see  them 
through  long  hours  of  preparation  to  the 
point  of  broadcasting. 

Wyllis,  who  describes  himself  as  "a  fat 
guy  who  looks  like  a  poor  man's  Alex- 
ander Woollcott,"  spent  nine  months  be- 
fore taking  over  the  assignment  of  writing 
The  Army  Hour  in  familiarizing  himself 
completely  with  all  phases  of  the  Army's 
operations.  He  was  a  civilian  corre- 
spondent and  observer  with  all  Army 
maneuvers,  and  lay  in  Carolina  mud,  rode 
tanks  in  Louisiana,  and  tried  out  every 
vehicle  in  the  list  from  jeep  to  bomber. 
He  still  travels  around  the  country  a  lot, 
gathering  material  for  the  program,  but 
when  he's  at  home  he  lives  in  a  New  York 
penthouse  with  his  wife  and  three  dogs. 

In  the  first  World  War,  Wyllis  was  in 
the  Army  as  a  bugler,  was  wounded  on  the 
Somme,  gassed  in  the  Argonne,  and  served 
with  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  Germany. 

Because  of  the  secrecy  which,  of  neces- 
sity, surrounds  many  of  the  arrangements 
for  The  Army  Hour,  you're  apt  to  hear 
a  surprise  personality  on  almost  every 
broadcast. 
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9:45  CBS       Hymns  of  All  Churches 

10:00  CBS:     Valiant  Lady 

J5:H  <:BS:     Stories  America  Loves 
10:15  Blue       News 

10:30  CBS:      Honeymoon  Hill 
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1:30  CBS:     Vic  and  Sade 

1:45  CBS:     The  Goldbergs 

2:00  CBS:      Young  Dr.  Malone 

2:00  NBC:    Light  of  the  World 

2:15  CBS:     Joyce  Jordan,  Girl  Interne 

2:15  NBC:    Lonely  Woman 

2:30  CBS:     We  Love  and  Learn 

2:30  NBC:    The  Guiding  Light 

2:45  CBS:     Pepper  Young's  Family 

2:45  NBC:    Hymns  of  All  Churches 

3:00  CBS:     David  Harum 

3:00  Blue:     Prescott  Holiday 

3:00  NBC:    Mary  Marlin 

3:15  CBS:     News 

3:15  NBC:    Ma  Perkins 

3:30  CBS:     Columbia  Concert  Orch. 

3:30  Blue:      Men  of  the  Sea 

3:30  NBC:    Pepper  Young's  Family 

3:45  NBC:    Right  to  Happiness 

4:00  Blue:     Club  Matinee 

4:00  NBC:    Backstage  Wife 

4:15  CBS:     Victory  Begins  at  Home 

4:15  NBC:    Stella  Dallas 

4:30  CBS:     Giants  of  Freedom 

4:30  NBC:    Lorenzo  Jones 

4:45  CBS:     It's  Off  the  Record 

4:45  NBC:    Young  Widder  Brown 

5:00  CBS:     Are  You  a  Genius 

5:00  Blue:     Sea  Hound 

5:00  NBC:    When  a  Girl  Marries 

5:15  CBS:      Mother  and  Dad 

5:15  Blue:     Hop  Harrigan 

5:15  NBC:    Portia  Faces  Life 

5:30  CBS:     Landt  Trio 

5:30  Blue:     Jack  Armstrong 

5:30  MBS:    Superman 

5:45  NBC:    The  Bartons 

5:45  CBS:     Ben  Bernie 

5:45  Blue:     Secret  City 

6:00  CBS:     John  Daly,  News 

6:00  Blue:     Don  Winslow, 

6:10  CBS:     Eric  Sevareid 

6:15  CBS:     Hedda  Hopper 

6:30  CBS:      Keep  Working,  Keep  Singing 

6:45  CBS:     The  World  Today 

6:45  Blue:      Lowell  Thomas 

6:45  NBC:    Bill  Stern 

7:00  CBS:     Amos  'n'  Andy 

7:00  Blue:      Major  Hoople 

7:00  NBC:    Fred  Waring  s  Gang 

7:30  CBS:      Blondie 

7:30  Blue:     The  Lone  Ranger 

7:45  NBC:    H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

8:00  CBS:     Vox  Pop 

8:00  Blue:     Earl  Godwin.  News 

8:00  .MBS:    Cal  Tinney 

8:00  NBC:    Cavalcade  of  America 

8:15  Blue:     Lum  and  Abner 

8:30  CBS:      GAY  NINETIES 

8:30  Blue:     True  or  False 

8:30  NBC:    Voice  of  Firestone 

8:30  MBS.    Bulldog  Drummond 

8:55  CBS:      Cecil  Brown 

9:00  CBS:      LUX    THEATER 

9:00  Blue:      Counter-Spy 

9:00  MBS:    Gabriel  Heatter 

9:00  NBC:    The  Telephone  Hour 

9:30  Blue:      Spotlight  Bands 

9:30  NBC:    Doctor  I.  Q. 
10:00  CBS:      Lady  Esther  Serenade 
10:00  MBS:    Raymond  Clapper 
10:00  Bliu        Raymond  Gram  Swing 
10:00  NBC      Contented  Program 
10:15  Blue      Alias  John  Freedom 
10:30CBS:     Columbia  Workshop 
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Eastern  War  Tlmo 


lilu.         BREAKFAST    CLUB 
NBC:    Show  Without  a  Nams 


CBS:     School  ot  the  Air 


CBS: 
CHS: 


Hymns  of  All  Churches 
Valiant  Lady 


CBS:     Stories  America  Loves 
Blue:      News 


CBS: 
Blue: 
NBC: 

CBS: 
Blue: 

NBC: 

CBS: 
Blue: 
NBC: 

CBS: 
NBC: 

CBS: 
Blue: 
NBC: 

CBS: 
Blue: 
NBC: 


CBS: 
Blue: 


CBS: 

Blue: 
NBC: 

CBS: 

MBS: 
Blue: 


Honeymoon  Hill 

Hank  Lawson's  Knights 

Help  Mate 

Bachelor's  Children 
Chaplain  Jim      u.  S.  A. 
Young  Dr.  Malone 

Mary  Lee  Taylor 
Breakfast  at  Sardi's 
Road  of  Life 

Second  Husband 
Vic  and  Sade 

Bright  Horizon 

A  House  in  the  Country 

Against  the  Storm 

Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
Little  Jack  Little 
David  Harum 

Kate  Smith  Speaks 

Big  Sister 

Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Our  Gal  Sunday 

Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 
Baukhage  Talking 
Air  Breaks 

Woman  in  White 
I'M  Find  My  Way 
Edward  MacHugh 


CBS:  Vic  and  Sade 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

NBC:  John  Vandercook 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

NBC:  Light  of  the  World 

CBS:  Joyce  Jordan,  Girl  Interne 

NBC:  Lonely  Women 

CBS:  We  Love  and  Learn 

Blue:  James  McDonald 

NBC:  The  Guiding  Light 

CBS:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

Blue:  Jack  Baker 

NBC:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 

CBS:  David  Harum 

Blue:  Prescott  Holiday 

NBC:  Mary  Marlin 

CBS:  News 

NBC:  Ma  Perkins 

CBS:  Keyboard  Concerts 

Blue:  Men  of  the  Sea 

NBC:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC:  Right  to  Happiness 

Blue:  Club  Matinee 

NBC:  Backstage  Wife 

NBC:  Stella  Dallas 

NBC:  Lorenzo  Jones 

CBS:  It's  Off  the  Record 

NBC:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  Are  You  a  Genius 

Blue:  Sea  Hound 

NBC:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

CBS:  Mother  and  Dad 

Blue:  Hop  Harrigan 

NBC:  Portia  Faces  Life 

CBS:  Landt  Trio 

Blue:  Jack  Armstrong 

MBS:  Superman 

CBS:  Ben  Bernie 

Blue:  Secret  City 

NBC:  The  Bartons 

CBS:  Frazier  Hunt 

Blue:  Don  Winslow  1 

CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

CBS:  The  World  Today 

Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

NBC:  Bill  Stern 

CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 

Blue:  EASY    ACES 

NBC:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

CBS:  Glenn  Miller 

Blue:  Mr.  Keen 

NBC:  European  News 

CBS:  American  Melody  Hour 

NBC:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

Blue:  Earl  Godwin,  News 

NBC:  Ginny  Simms 

Blue:  Lum  and  Abner 

CBS:  Hobby  Lobby 

Blue:  Duffy's  Tavern  (Oct.  6) 

NBC:  Horace  Heidt 

CBS:  Cecil  Brown 

CBS:  Burns  and  Allen 

MBS:  Gabriel  Heatter 

Blue:  Famous  Jury  Trials 

NBC:  Battle  of  the  Sexes 

CBS:  Cheers  from  the  Camp 

Blue:  Spotlight  Bands 

MBS:  Murder  Clinic 

NBC:  Fibber  McGee  and  Molly 

MBS:  John  B.  Hughes 

Blue:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 

NBC:  Bob  Hope 

NBC:  Red  Skelton 

CBS:  Mark  Hawley,  News 
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PURELY     BY      ACCIDENT... 

To  begin  with,  Lum  is  Chester  Lauck 
and  Abner  is  Norris  Goff.  Lauck  is  tall 
and  dark,  more  than  a  little  handsome 
when  he  doesn't  have  his  Lum  make-up 
on,  and  his  nickname  is  Chet.  Goff  is 
shorter,  lighter,  four  years  younger,  and 
gained  the  nickname  of  Tuffy  long  ago 
when  they  were  both  boys  in  Mena, 
Arkansas. 

Lum  and  Abner  (now  heard  on  the  Blue 
network  every  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  night)  got  to  be  radio 
stars  pretty  much  by  accident.  As  young- 
sters in  Mena  they  used  to  entertain  their 
friends  with  imitations  of  local  characters, 
but  their  real  ambitions  had  nothing  to  do 
with  being  entertainers.  Chet  wanted  to 
be  an  artist,  and  instead  became  the  man- 
ager of  an  auto  finance  company  and  later 
an  employe  of  the  Mena  State  Bank.  Tuffy 
was  his  father's  assistant  in  the  Goff 
Wholesale  Grocery  Company,  also  of 
Mena.  It  was  only  outside  of  business 
hours  that  they  got  together  for  their  im- 
promptu dramatic  skits. 

After  one  of  the  periodic  spring  floods, 
in  April,  1931,  station  KTHS  in  Hot 
Springs  broadcast  a  big  flood-relief  pro- 
gram, and  Chet  and  Tuffy  were  invited  to 
take  part.  It  was  their  first  experience 
on  the  air,  and  they  planned  to  do  a  black- 
face comedy  act.  At  the  studio,  however, 
they  discovered  that  practically  everyone 
else  had  had  the  same  idea,  so  they 
switched  at  the  last  minute  to  an  unre- 
hearsed sketch  about  a  couple  of  fictitious 
Arkansas  characters.  Listeners  liked  the 
act  so  much  that  the  boys  came  back  on 
the  air  every  Sunday  for  two  months. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  they  took  a 
vacation  in  Chicago  and,  just  for  the  fun 
of  it,  decided  to  try  peddling  their  act 
to  a  sponsor.  Tuffy  happened  to  know  an 
executive  of  the  Quaker  Oats  cereal  com- 
pany, so  they  went  to  him  for  advice  on 
how  to  go  about  it.  That's  as  far  as  they 
went.  Quaker  Oats'  regular  act,  Gene 
and  Glenn,  was  going  off  the  air  for  the 
summer,  and  the  company  was  looking  for 
a  replacement.  Chet  and  Tuffy  auditioned 
and,  as  quick  as  that,  got  the  job. 

From  1931  until  1940  they  were  on  the 
air  without  a  break.  After  a  short  vaca- 
tion they  returned  for  their  present 
sponsor,  Alka-Seltzer.  They're  also  en- 
gaged, right  now,  in  making  their  third 
movie  for  RKO.  Sometimes  the  program 
is  broadcast  direct  from  the  movie  set 
where  they're  working. 

Both  Chet  and  Tuffy  are  married  to 
Arkansas  girls,  and  both  are  proud  fathers. 
Chet  has  two  daughters  and  a  son,  and 
Tuffy  has  one  boy  and  one  girl.  Both  are 
crazy  about  hunting,  fishing,  golfing  and 
horses,  and  Tuffy  makes  a  hobby  of  de- 
veloping show  horses.  Chefs  hobby — a 
paying  one — is  a  gold  mine  in  Arizona 
where  he  goes  whenever  he  can  get  a 
couple  of  days  off. 
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Blue:     Breakfast  Club 

NBC:    Show  Without  a  Name 


CBS:     School  of  the  Air 
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45  CBS:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 

00  CBS:  Valiant  Lady 

15  CBS:  Stories  America  Loves 

15  Blue:  News 

30  CBS:  Honeymoon  Hill 

30  Blue:  Hank  Lawson's  Knights 

30  NBC  Help  Mate 

45  CBS:  Bachelor's  Children 

45  Blue:  Chaplain  Jim  — U.  S.  A. 

45  NBC:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

00  CBS:  Clara,  Lu,  'n'  Em 

00  Blue:  Breakfast  at  Sardi's 

00  NBC:  Road  of  Life 

15  CBS.  Second  Husband 

15  NBC:  Vic  and  Sade 

30  CBS:  Bright  Horizon 

30  Blue:  A  House  in  the  Country 

30  NBC:  Against  the  Storm 

45  CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

45  Blue:  Little  Jack  Little 

45  NBC:  David  Harum 

00  CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 

00  NBC:  Words  and  Music 

15  CBS:  Big  Sister 

30  CBS:  Romance  ot  Helen  Trent 

30  Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

45  CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

00  CBS:  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

00  Blue:  Baukhage  Talking 

15  CBS:  Woman  in  White 

15  MBS:  I'll  Find  My  Way 

15  Blue:  Edward  MacHugh 

30  CBS:  Vic  and  Sade 

45  CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

45  NBC:  John  Vandercook 

00  CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

00  NBC  Light  of  the  World 

15  CBS:  Joyce  Jordan,  Girl  Interne 

IS  NBC:  Lonely  Women 

30  CBS:  We  Love  and  Learn 

30  Blue:  James  McDonald 

30  NBC:  The  Guiding  Light 

45  CBS:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

45  Blue:  Jack  Baker 

45  NBC:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 

00  CBS:  David  Harum 

00  Blue:  Prescott  Holiday 

00  NBC:  Mary  Marlin 

15  CBS:  News 

15  NBC:  Ma  Perkins 

30  CBS:  Columbia  Concert  Orch. 

30  Blue:  Men  of  the  Sea 

30  NBC:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

45  NBC:  Right  to  Happiness 

00  Blue:  Club  Matinee 

00  NBC:  Backstage  Wife 

15  CBS:  Victory  Begins  at  Home 

15  NBC:  Stella  Dallas 

30  CBS:  Children  Also  Are  People 

30  NBC:  Lorenzo  Jones 

45  CBS:  It's  Off  the  Record 

45  NBC:  Young  Widder  Brown 

00  CBS:  Are  You  a  Genius 

00  Blue:  Sea  Hound 

00  NBC:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

15  CBS:  Mother  and  Dad 

15  Blue:  Hop  Harrigan 

15  NBC:  Portia  Faces  Life 

30  CBS.  Landt  Trio 

30  Blue:  Jack  Armstrong 

30  MBS:  Superman 

45  CBS:  Ben  Bernie 

45  Blue:  Secret  City 

45  NBC:  The  Bartons 

00  CBS:  John  Daly,  News 

00  Blue:  Don  Winslow 

10  CBS:  Eric  Sevareid 

15  CBS:  Hedda  Hopper 

30  CBS:  Keep  Working,  Keep  Singing 

45  CBS:  The  World  Today 

45  Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

45  NBC:  Bill  Stern 

00  CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 

00  Blue:  EASY  ACES 

00  NBC:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

15  CBS:  Glenn  Miller 

15  Blue:  Mr.  Keen 

15  NBC-  European  News 

30  CBS:  Green  Valley,  U.  S.  A. 

30  Blue:  The  Lone  Ranger 

45  NBC:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

00  CBS:  Old  Gold  Show 

00  Blue:  Earl  Godwin,  News 

00  MBS:  Cal  Tinney 

00  NBC:  The  Thin  Man 

15  Blue:  Lum  and  Abner 

30  CBS:  Dr.  Christian 

30  Blue:  Manhattan  at  Midnight 

30  MBS:  True  Story  Hour 

30  NBC:  Tommy  Dorsey 

55  CBS:  Cecil  Brown 

00  CBS:  Bob  Burns 

00  MBS:  Gabriel  Heatter 

00  Blue:  Basin  Street  Music 

00  NBC:  Eddie  Cantor 

30  Blue:  Spotlight  Bands 

30  NBC:  Mr.  District  Attorney 

00  CBS:  Great  Moments  in  Music 

00  MBS:  John  B.  Hughes 

00  NBC:  Kay  Kyser 

00  Blue-  Raymond  Gram  Swing 

30  CBS:  The  Twenty-Second  Letter 

00  CBS:  Mark  Hawley.  News 
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Breakfast  Club 

Show  Without  a  Name 

School  of  the  Air 
Thus  We  Live 

Valiant  Lady 
Clark  Dennis 

Stories  America  Loves 
News 

Honeymoon  Hill 

Hank  Lawson's  Knights 

Help  Mate 

Bachelor's  Children 
Chaplain  Jim — U.  S.  A. 
Young  Dr.  Malone 

Mary  Lee  Taylor 
Breakfast  at  Sardls 
Road  of  Life 

Second  Husband 
Vic  and  Sade 

Bright  Horizon 

A  House  in  the  Country 

Against  the  Storm 

Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
Little  Jack  Little 
David  Harum 

Kate  Smith  Speaks 
Words  and  Music 

Big  Sister 

Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Our  Gal  Sunday 

Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 
Baukhage  Talking 
Air  Breaks 

Woman  in  White 
I'll  Find  My  Way 
Edward  Mac  Hugh 

Vic  and  Sade 

The  Goldbergs 
John  Vandercook 

Young  Dr.  Malone 
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THE    BOY    FROM     INDIANA... 

Herb  Shriner  is  unique  because  he's  a 
comedian  who  never  tried  particularly  to 
get  either  on  the  air  or  in  the  movies.  By 
the  time  he  made  his  debut  as  the  Har- 
monica Humorist  of  the  Camel  Caravan 
(CBS,  Friday  nights  at  10:00,  EWT)  he 
was  already  an  established  night  club  and 
vaudeville  performer.  He  also  had  a 
complete  radio  career,  neatly  tied  up  and 
forgotten,  behind  him. 

Herb  was  born  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  May  29, 
1918,  and  was  raised  in  Fort  Wayne,  In- 
diana— the  state  he  has  as  much  trouble 
forgetting  as  Bob  Burns  has  in  forgetting 
Arkansas.  He  always  loved  to  play  the 
harmonica,  and  while  he  was  still  in  high 
school  he  performed  on  it  in  an  amateur 
show.  A  radio  official  heard  him  and  in- 
vited him  over  to  the  studio.  He  arrived 
in  time  to  make  his  first  broadcast  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  on  a  program  called  Hoo- 
sier  Hop,  which  was  on  a  full  coast-to- 
coast  CBS  network.  Slightly  dizzy  with 
success,  Herb  gathered  six  boys  around 
him,  taught  them  all  how  to  play  his 
favorite  instrument,  and  became  the 
proud  leader  of  the  "Harmaniacs" — Hot 
Hoosier   Harmonicists. 

The  Harmaniacs  and  the  local  radio 
studio  became  mutually  enamored  of  each 
other,  and  in  no  time  at  all  the  boys  were 
doing  ten  programs  a  week,  followed  in  a 
short  time  by  personal  appearances.  They 
toured  Indiana  and  Ohio,  but  eventually 
there  was  discord  in  the  ranks,  so  Herb 
took  his  troupe  back  to  Fort  Wayne,  where 
the  boys  all  found  honest  work,  and  went 
on  to  Detroit  alone.  From  then  on,  his 
act  was  a  solo,  and  gradually  he  added 
comedy  to  it 

Herb  did  a  good  deal  of  traveling.  Once 
an  Australian  vaudeville  booker  took  him 
"down  under"  for  six  months.  Returning, 
he  played  in  theaters  up  and  down  the 
West  Coast  and  gained  considerable  fame 
as  the  guy  who  didn't  want  to  go  into  the 
movies.  Then,  for  his  present  sponsor,  he 
began  a  tour  of  Army  camps  as  master  of 
ceremonies  on  the  touring  Camel  Caravan 
— and  stayed  in  this  job  until  he  went  on 
the  air  last  July. 

It  isn't  easy  to  classify  Herb — he's  part 
comedian  and  part  musician,  a  combina- 
tion of  Will  Rogers,  Bob  Burns,  and  Borah 
Minnevitch.  He's  better  looking  than  any 
of  them,  though.  Twenty-four  years  old, 
he  stands  six  feet  one  and  a  half  inches, 
weights  170  pounds,  and  has  very  light 
brown  hair  and  blue  eyes. 

Most  of  his  harmonica  solos  are  gypsy 
music,  which  he  loves  with  a  consuming 
passion.  He  collects  gypsy  records  and 
harmonicas;  right  now  he  has  about  three 
hundred  of  the  latter,  including  one  an 
inch  long  which  is  very  hard  to  play 
because  there  is  always  the  danger  of 
swallowing  it  when  he  takes  a  breath. 
He  writes  all  his  own  comedy  material, 
drawing  equally  upon  personal  observa- 
tion and  a  vivid  imagination. 
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Your  Hand  in  Mine 

Continued  from  page  36 


hardly  breathing,  all  my  nerves 
straining  for  that  knock  on  the  door. 

Why  didn't  it  come?  What  could 
be  happening  out  there?  If  Lane  had 
liked  us,  he  surely  wouldn't  have  de- 
layed this  long.  It  must  mean  he  had 
turned  us  down  and  Eddie  hadn't  the 
heart  to  come  and  tell  me.  The  fear 
became  a  certainty  as  I  sat  there  wait- 
ing and  when  at  last  I  heard  the  knock 
I  could  hardly  make  my  throat  open 
enough  to  say  the  words,  "Come  in." 

The  door  opened  after  what  seemed 
an  hour,  and  I  saw  Eddie's  slight  figure 
moving  gracefully  into  the  room.  His 
face  was  white  and  I  wanted  to 
scream  out,  "Eddie,  don't  tell  me!  I 
can't  bear  it!" 

13  UT  he  was  speaking  and  his  voice 
■*-*   was  as  quiet  and  gentle  as  usual. 

"We've  done  it,  Marie." 

That  was  all.  I  thought  there  ought 
to  be  more.  Skyrockets  going  off, 
flags  waving,  choruses  doing  dances 
and  shouting  out  the  news  to  the 
world.  We  had  put  it  over!  We  were 
headed  east,  into  fame  and  fortune! 
Away  from  Home  Plates  and  even 
Clover  Clubs,  forever!  "Eddie,  I  can't 
believe  it,"  I  finally  gasped,  and  man- 
aged to  stand  up  and  face  him,  hold- 
ing to  the  make-up  shelf  for  support. 

He  said  in  that  same  quiet  voice, 
"Well,  it's  true.  Come  out,  Marie, 
and  meet  Mr.  Lane." 

He  took  my  arm  and  I  needed  it  to 
help  me  get  out  to  that  table. 

Eddie  introduced  us,  Mr.  Lane  took 
my  hand,  and  I  sat  down  with  them. 
But  I  still  didn't  feel  as  if  the  scene 
was  real.  There  was  something  wrong 
about  the  way  Mr.  Lane  looked  at  me, 
studying  me.  Even  Eddie's  bright  talk 
didn't  seem  quite  right.  He  seemed  to 
be  trying  too  hard  to  give  this  occasion 
the  festive,  celebrating  atmosphere  it 
ought  to  have.  It  must  be  my  nerves, 
I  thought,  playing  tricks  on  my  imag- 
ination. 

"Will  you  have  a  drink,  Miss 
Barnes?"  Mr.  Lane  asked  courteously. 

"Orangeade,  please,"  I  told  him  and 
made  my  lips  smile. 

Eddie  grinned  at  me  and  turned 
eagerly  to  Mr.  Lane.  "See?  That's 
what  I  mean.  That's  Marie.  Like  I 
told  you,  there's  a  quality  there  that 
could  be  put  over.  A  little  purity  for 
a  change — youth,  decency.  It  would 
be  a  sensation  in  those  night  spots  if 
we  could  get  it  across — " 

"Mmmmm  ..."  I  didn't  catch  what 
Mr.  Lane  answered,  but  he  turned 
back  to  study  me  with  that  apprais- 
ing look  that  bothered  me.  I  told 
myself  it  was  only  natural.    In  a  way 


we  were  now  a  business  property  of 
his.  Of  course  he'd  look  at  me  in 
that  calculating  way,  measuring  my 
chances  against  the  competition.  Oh, 
he  was  polite,  he  didn't  stare  at  me 
in  any  rude  way.  It  was  just  a  feeling 
in  the  atmosphere — or  rather  a  feel- 
ing that  was  not  in  it!  There  wasn't 
the  spontaneous  jubilant  cordiality  I 
had  expected.  No  matter  how  I  told 
myself  I  was  being  silly,  I  couldn't 
stand  it.  I  got  up  and  said,  "Well,  I 
guess  it's  time  for  me  to  change  and 
go  home." 

They  both  stood  and  looked  at  me. 
Eddie  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  Mr. 
Lane  to  say  something.  When  he 
didn't,  Eddie  said  with  a  little 
chuckle,  "Yes,  you'd  better  get  to  bed, 
Marie.  We'll  be  seeing  Mr.  Lane  at 
crack  o'  dawn,  at  his  hotel,  where 
we'll  put  our  names  on  the  dotted 
line."  He  made  some  joke,  I  guess, 
but  I  don't  remember  it,  because  of 
the  clouded  doubtful  look  on  Mr. 
Lane's  face.  I  got  away  as  fast  as  I 
could. 

Rudy  was  waiting  for  me  in  my 
dressing  room. 

"Came  to  invite  you  to  a  party, 
tonight,  baby,"  he  said  genially.  "A 
big  one,  being  thrown  for  me  at  the 
best  joint  on  the  South  Side — " 

This  was  exactly  what  I  wanted  to 
get  away  from — and  now  I  could! 
I  sat  down  at  my  dressing  table  and 
started  to  cold-cream  my  face.  "I'm 
afraid  not,"  I  told  Rudy  in  a  voice 
intended  to  be  light  and  easy.  "I  have 
to  be  up  early,  so  I'm  going  to  walk 
right  around  the  corner  to  my  little 
room  and  go  to  bed." 

"Many  a  girl's  said  that  and 
changed  her  mind,"  Rudy  said  with 
unbroken  calm,  his  shrewd  black  eyes 
fixed  on  me.  "Especially  when  the 
boss  says  so." 

NOW  was  my  chance  to  give  him  the 
big  news.  "I  guess  you  won't  be 
my  boss  very  long,  Rudy,"  I  said.  I 
had  thought  it  would  be  hard  to 
sound  gentle  and  sad  about  it,  but  it 
wasn't.  Somehow  I  wasn't  getting  any 
thrill  out  of  saying  the  words.  It 
ought  to  be  a  high  spot  in  my  life,  a 
turning  point,  a  milestone,  taking  the 
big  step  from  my  first  job  right  into 
success,  release  from  drudgery  for 
Dad  and  me —  But  I  couldn't  quite 
get  the  feeling. 

Maybe  it  was  the  look  in  Rudy's 
eyes  that  spoiled  things.  He  wasn't 
shocked,  he  wasn't  even  surprised,  at 
the  news.  In  fact,  it  didn't  seem  to  be 
news  to  him. 

"Maybe   not,"   Rudy  said.    "Maybe 
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RAY  HEATH ERTON — whose  band  you  hear  over  the  Blue  network 
■from  the  Biltmore  Hotel  in  New  York.  Ray  is  a  short,  slight  young 
man  from  Long  Island,  who  began  earning  money  by  singing 
when  he  was  five  years  old.  He  was  going  with  his  parents  on  a 
steamer  to  Virginia,  and  made  $4.27  singing  for  the  customers 
in  the  bar  before  his  family  discovered  what  he  was  doing  and  put 
a  stop  to  it.  As  he  grew  up,  he  continued  to  sing,  but  only  for  his 
own  amusement.  Then,  one  night,  Paul  Whiteman  heard  him  and 
offered  him  a  job.  After  being  with  Whitemau  for  a  while  he  was 
soloist  on  different  radio  shows,  featured  singer  in  a  Broadway  hit, 
and  now,  finally,  boss  and  vocalist  of  his  own  dance  band. 
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you  won't  be  smart  enough  to  stick 
where  you're  wanted." 

"Where  I'm  wanted!"  I  stared  at 
him,  my  throat  tightening.  "Rudy, 
you  don't  understand,"  I  told  him 
urgently.  "We've  got  a  contract, 
Eddie  and  I.  Both  of  us.  I  guess  Mr. 
Lane  wouldn't  be  likely  to  give  us  a 
contract  if  he  didn't  want  me." 

Rudy  still  smiled.  "Some  unlikely 
things  happen  in  this  business,  baby," 
he  said  significantly.  "And  you  hit  it 
right  on  the  nose." 

"Rudy,  stop  trying  to  scare  me!"  I 
cried  out  desperately.  "You  don't 
know  what  Mr.  Lane  thinks!  You 
can't  know  everything." 

"Maybe  not  everything,"  Rudy 
said  calmly.  "But  almost.  If  my  wait- 
ers didn't  have  sharp  ears  they 
wouldn't  be  working  for  me.  It's  my 
business  to  know  what  goes  on  in  my 
place,  especially  when  it  means  losin' 
a  hoofer  the  Clover  Club  wouldn't 
have  been  able  to  keep  for  two  weeks 
except  for  a  fluke — " 

I  wasn't  listening.  I  was  staring  into 
his  swarthy  face  and  whispering, 
"Rudy,  what  did  he  say?  Tell  me, 
what  did  Mr.  Lane  say?"  I  felt  as  if  I 
knew   already. 

"According  to  my  report,"  Rudy  an- 
swered cheerfully,  "Lane  said  he'd 
take  Eddie  on  a  double  contract  only 
if  he  couldn't  get  him  any  other  way. 
Eddie  says  that's  correct.  Lane  gives 
him  a  lecture  about  draping  a  woman 
around  his  neck,  especially  a  woman 
that  doesn't  belong  in  show  busi- 
ness— " 

"Oh!"  I  caught  my  breath  the  way 
you  do  after  you've  been  struck.  Then 
I  gritted  my  teeth.    "Go  on,  Rudy." 

"That's  about  all."  Rudy  said, 
watching  me  shrewdly,  "Lane  just 
kept  on  arguin',  and  pulls  that  old 
crack  about  him  travelin'  fastest  that 
travels  alone — " 

"Wait."  This  was  enough.  "Rudy, 
tell  me  something.  Is  that  true,  that 
Eddie  could  go  faster  without  me? 
Is  he  better  than  I  am?" 

Rudy  laughed.  I  don't  think  he 
meant  it  to  be  a  cruel  laugh,  exactly, 
but  it  cut  right  through  me,  the  truth 
cut  through  me.  He  came  over  and 
put  his  hand  under  my  chin.  "Kid,  it 
sure  takes  a  sledge  hammer  to  knock 
facts  into  a  stage  struck  dame.  Look, 
baby,  don't  get  me  wrong,  you  know 
I'm  all  for  you.  But  do  you  think  I 
could  afford  to  keep  a  girl  like  you 
singing  in  my  club  if  I  didn't  have 
some  real  first-class  talent  to  even 
the  score?  Like  this  Lane  guy,  I  fig- 
ured the  harm  you  did  wasn't  too 
steep  a  price  to  pay  for  keepin'  Eddie 
in  a  joint  like  this — " 

"Oh!"  My  head  dropped  on  my 
arms,  and  I  was  sobbing.  I  didn't 
know  quite  why,  at  first.  But  slowly, 
with  the  tears  streaming  hot  down 
over  my  hands,  my  eyes  burning  with 
the  mascara,  I  realized  what  was 
breaking  my  heart.  It  wasn't  the 
knowledge  that  I  had  been  kidding 
myself  about  my  career,  though  that 
humiliation  stung  me  fiercely.  No,  it 
was  the  thought  of  Eddie  being  so 
sweet,  helping  me  all  these  months 
with  his  endless  patient  kindness — and 
me  taking  it  and  never  letting  myself 
even  think  how  I  felt  about  him. 
Now  I  knew.  I  knew  I  loved  him. 
But  it  was  too  late.  For  of  course  I 
couldn't  sign  up  with  Eddie  now.  I 
couldn't  hang  on  to  his  coat  tails  and 
hold  him  down  to  my  speed.  He 
travels  fastest  who  travels  alone! 

I  lifted  my  head  and  wiped  the  mas- 
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MARJORIE  BELL,  this  month's 
Radio  Mirror  cover  girl,  is  a 
very  pretty  young  lady  who 
would  just  as  soon  not  be  so  pretty. 
If  that  sounds  crazy,  remember  that 
acting  is  a  crazy  profession. 

Marjorie's  ambition  is  to  be  a  good 
actress,  both  in  radio  and  on  the  stage. 
But  she  has  discovered  that  when  a 
pretty  girl,  smartly  and  neatly  dressed, 
walks  into  a  producer's  office  his  first 
thought  is  that  if  she's  so  good  look- 
ing she  probably  can't  act.  "Really," 
Marjorie  says  bitterly,  "the  only  way 
to  impress  most  of  them  is  to  come  in 
looking  as  dowdy  and  unattractive  as 
possible.  Then  they  think,  'This  girl 
looks  so  awful  she  must  be  intelligent, 
and  if  she's  intelligent  she  ought  to 
be  a  good  actress.'  " 

So  far,  Marjorie's  career  has  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  she  is  heard 
practically  every  Saturday  noon  as 
one  of  the  players  in  the  Armstrong 
Theater  of  Today,  over  CBS.  Of 
course,  you  hear  her  other  times  too. 
Like  all  radio  actors  and  actresses, 
she  is  apt  to  bob  up  in  a  "one-shot" 
on  almost  any  dramatic  program,  day 
or  night.  On  Junior  Miss,  for  instance, 
she  was  in  the  dramatized  com- 
mercials. 

Her  real  last  name  is  Belcher — she's 
the  daughter  of  Ernest  Belcher,  well 
known  West  Coast  ballet  teacher,  who 
has  trained  many  dancers  for  the 
movies.  Marjorie's  own  dancing  debut 
— of  course  she  learned  to  dance! — 


Marjorie  Bell  acts  on  the  Arm- 
strong Theater,  Matinee  at 
Meadowbrook,  and  other  shows. 


was  made  at  the  age  of  thirteen  in  the 
Hollywood  Bowl.  Three  years  later 
she  went  on  the  air  for  the  first  time, 
in  an  interview  with  her  father  who 
had  a  twice-weekly  program  on  a 
Los  Angeles  station. 
'  Her  dancing  ability  came  in  pretty 
handy  for  the  next  four  years.  It  got 
her  a  job  with  the  Disney  studios, 
where  she  was  the  artists'  model  for 
the  dancing  figures  of  Snow  White 
and  the  Blue  Fairy  in  "Pinocchio." 
She  even  modeled  for  the  dancing 
hippopotamus  in  the  "Dance  of  the 
Hours"  sequence  of  "Fantasia,"  al- 
though in  this  case  it's  only  fair  to 
point  out  that  it  was  just  her  move- 
ments that  were  copied,  not  her  figure. 

In  between  chores  at  the  Disney 
studio  she  acted  on  a  Saturday-morn- 
ing children's  program  on  a  Los 
Angeles  station,  toured  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  a  company  playing  Noel 
Coward's  "Tonight  at  8:30,"  and 
finally  came  to  New  York  with  a 
vaudeville  troupe. 

As  proof  of  how  serious  she  is  about 
being  a  good  actress,  Marjorie  studied 
drama  with  Maria  Ouspenskaya,  the 
wonderful  old  lady  you've  seen  in  so 
many  movies.  Since  she's  been  in  the 
east,  Marjorie  has  made  one  summer- 
stock  appearance  and  is  now  waiting 
eagerly  for  the  theatrical  season  to 
start  on  Broadway.  She  says  she  can't 
think  of  anything  better  than  being 
on  the  air  in  the  day  and  on  the  stage 
at   night. 
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cara  out  of  my  eyes  and  saw  Rudy's 
face  in  my  mirror,  still  smiling.  But 
he  had  taken  the  cigar  out  of  his 
mouth  and  he  leaned  over  now  so 
that  his  thick  lips  were  close  to  my 
ear  and  said,  "Marie,  honey.  Don't 
take  it  so  hard.  It  isn't  like  you  had 
to  go  back  to  the  old  man's  hash 
house.  Don't  forget  my  offer  still 
stands." 

I  don't  know  how  sane  I  was  in  that 
moment,  but  I  thought  I  was  thinking 
very  fast  and  very  straight.  And  I 
reached  a  conclusion  that  seemed 
suddenly  the  only  way  out  of  the 
impossible  spot  where  my  crazy 
dreams  had  landed  me.  I  said,  "Rudy, 
look.  How  about  this  party?  Do  you 
still  want  me  to  go?" 

HE  said,  "What  do  you  think  I've 
been  waiting  for?" 

I  said,  "All  right.  I'll  go.  Shall  I 
wear  the  red  dress?" 

He  took  the  cigar  out  of  his  mouth 
again,  the  most  extreme  gesture  he 
could  make  to  show  his  pleasure. 
"That's  the  stuff,  baby,"  he  said.  "You 
know  I  like  a  woman  in  clothes  that 
hit  you  in  the  eye." 

"All  right,  Rudy."  I  put  my  hands 
on  his  shoulders  and  pushed  him 
gently  to  the  door.  Might  as  well  get 
used  to  the  touch  of  him,  the  smell 
of  that  cigar —  But  even  as  I  told 
myself  that,  I  felt  sick.  "Give  me  five 
minutes,  Rudy,"  I  said  weakly. 

I  dressed  with  hands  that  shook.  I 
knew  now  what  I  had  to  do.  The  only 
thing  that  would  fix  things  for  Eddie 
— and  for  Dad.  If  I  could  just  keep  my 
mind  made  up,  slip  out  without  hav- 
ing to  talk  to  Eddie. 

But  he  was  waiting  outside  the 
door  of  my  dressing  room.  "What  is 
this?"  he  asked  angrily.  "What's 
Rudy  telling  me  about  you  going  off 
somewhere  with  him  to  a  party?" 

I  saw  there  was  no  use  trying  to 
put  anything  over  on  him.  I  said, 
"Why  not?  Doesn't  my  old  boss  rate 
one  final  celebration?"  I  tried  to  make 
my  tone  flippant,  off-hand,  and  maybe 
I  overdid  it,  for  his  thin  face  looked 
as  shocked  as  if  I  had  slapped  him. 
But  I  didn't  stay  to  look  at  it.  Rudy's 
hand  was  dragging  me  out  the  side 
entrance  of  the  Clover  Club.  I 
thought    I    would    never    forget    that 


white    sick    stare    that    followed    me. 

The  place  where  Rudy's  friend  was 
giving  the  party  was  one  of  the  big- 
gest and  noisiest  places  I  had  ever 
seen.  It  occupied  the  whole  second 
floor  of  a  square  block,  and  it  seemed 
at  first  that  it  was  solidly  filled  with 
brassy  blondes  and  that  all  of  them 
knew  Rudy.  They  gathered  around 
him  like  bees  around  honeysuckle, 
clamoring  for  champagne. 

"Rudy,  don't  leave  me  out,"  I  said, 
holding  out  my  glass. 

"Say  .  .  ."  His  beady  eyes  gleamed. 
"Now,  this  is  how  I  like  to  see  you, 
kid.    Sort  of  friendly  .  .  ." 

"Naturally  I'm  friendly  to  you,"  I 
told  him  after  I'd  downed  a  swallow 
of  the  sharp,  stinging,  fizzy  stuff.  I 
held  my  glass  out  again.  "One  good 
drink  deserves  another,"  I  said 
inanely,   trying  to   laugh   up   at  him. 

"That's  my  baby,"  Rudy  said,  pour- 
ing with  the  half-smoked  cigar  held 
between  two  fingers  that  sparkled 
with  big  diamonds. 

"Rudy,"  I  said  quickly  when  I  had 
the  second  glass  down.  "Rudy,  do  you 
mean  that?  I  mean,  do  you  still  want 
me  to — to  marry  you?" 

"Marie,  baby!"  Rudy  took  the  cigar 
out  of  his  mouth  and  peered  into  my 
face.  "You  mean  you've  finally  got 
wise  to  where  you  belong?  You're 
going  to  sign  up  under  my  manage- 
ment for  life?" 

I  wished  he  wouldn't  rub  it  in  that 
way.  I  said,  very  loud,  "That's  what 
I  mean,  Rudy.    I've  seen  the  light." 

"Marie!"  A  low  voice  spoke  above 
my  shoulder.  "Marie,  have  you  gone 
crazy?" 

I  looked  up  and  somehow  I  was  not 
surprised.  Eddie  was  standing  there 
staring  down  at  me,  his  eyes  dark 
with  horror. 

Rudy  was  hardly  aware  of  us;  he 
was  standing  up  to  make  the  an- 
nouncement to  the  table  and  they 
were  all  shouting  responses. 

I  looked  down,  away  from  Eddie's 
blue  eyes,  and  sat  there  gazing  at  my 
glass,  concentrating  on  not  feeling 
sick  at  the  knowledge  that  Rudy  was 
beside  me,  blandly  jubilant,  and 
Eddie's  blue  eyes  on  us  both.  Then  I 
heard  Eddie  say,  very  quietly,  to 
Rudy:  "Mind  if  I  have  one  last  dance 
with  Marie?" 
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"The  Personality-Foot  himself  on 
our  trail!"  Rudy  laughed  amiably 
and  moved  his  hand  in  consent.  He 
was  in  a  generous  mood. 

I  said,  "No.  No,  Eddie,  I  don't  feel 
like  dancing — "  Oh,  I  didn't  dare! 

But  Eddie  had  taken  my  arm  in  a 
grip  that  hurt.  I  didn't  dream  his 
slight  body  could  hold  such  strength. 
I  found  myself  out  on  the  floor  with 
him,  held  against  his  solid  slender- 
ness,  moving  in  time  with  his  lithe 
graceful  feet,  swept  into  the  rhythm 
of  the  waltz  the  band  was  playing.  It 
was  wonderful  and  terrible  all  at 
once,  too  wonderful  and  too  terrible. 

Eddie  said,  "What's  got  into  you, 
Marie?  I  don't  get  this  at  all.  You 
don't  love  Rudy  Scallare." 

I  said  in  numb  stubbornness,  "I'm 
going  to  marry  him." 

"You're  not."  Eddie  spoke  in  a 
tight,  low  voice,  so  that  I  could  tell 
his  teeth  were  clenched.  "Now  you 
tell  me  why  you're  letting  him  think 
you  will." 

"I'm  letting  him  think  it  because 
it's  true,"  I  insisted.  "Please,  Eddie, 
don't  cross-question  me.  It's  my  busi- 
ness why  I'm  doing  it — " 

"It's  mine,  too."  I  wouldn't  have 
thought  Eddie  could  talk  in  that  fierce 
furious  way.  His  arm  was  around  me 
tight,  so  tight  my  ribs  ached  and  I 
loved  the  pain. 

1  DON'T  see  why,"  I  said  with  all 
my  strength.  But  a  great  big  hope 
was  coming  up  in  me,  weakening  me, 
choking  me,  making  me  faint. 

"Because  I've  made  it  my  business," 
Eddie  said.  "Didn't  I  make  you  my 
partner?  You  can't  run  out  on  a 
partner,  Marie." 

The  hope  collapsed  with  a  miser- 
able plop  inside  me.  It  was  just  the 
contract  he  meant.  "You're  better 
without  me,  Eddie,"  I  said  dully. 
"Everybody  knows  it  only  hurts  your 
act  to  have  me  in  it.  You  were  just 
being  kind — " 

"Kind,"  Eddie  laughed.  "Sure,  I 
was  just  being  kind,  the  way  a  man 
usually  is,  when  he's  trying  to  get 
himself  a  wife — " 

"A  wife!"  The  hope  came  up  in 
me  again,  and  I  guess  the  champagne 
coming  on  top  of  too  much  that  had 
happened  tonight  did  something  to 
my  control,  but  there  I  was  dancing 
with  Eddie  and  laughing  and  crying 
all  at  once.  Still  I  tried  to  protest 
through  my  tears.  "Eddie,  you  mustn't. 
Remember,  he  travels  fastest  who 
travels  alone — " 

Eddie's  fierceness  came  back  and 
his  arms  tightened  around  me  so  that 
I  felt  real  pain,  joyous  wonderful 
pain.  "Suppose  I  don't  care  about 
traveling  so  fast?"  he  asked  almost 
angrily.  "Isn't  it  up  to  me  if  I  find 
the  scenery  better  going  slower?  How 
about  it,  Marie?" 

I  didn't  have  a  chance  to  savor  this 
perfect  moment.  For  I  felt  Eddie's 
body  tense  against  me  and  I  saw  that 
he  was  no  longer  looking  with  that 
warm  loving  intensity  down  into  my 
face.  He  was  staring  back  toward  our 
table  and  my  eyes  followed  his.  Rudy 
was  standing  now  and  the  generous 
smile  had  gone  from  his  face,  leaving 
an  expression  that  scared  me  more 
than  any  I  had  ever  seen  him  wear. 
It  froze  me  so  that  I  couldn't  move. 

"Oh,  Eddie,"  I  gasped.  "Rudy 
might  do  something  terrible." 

"Come  on!"  Eddie  started  dancing 
me  toward  the  door.  The  crowd  was 
thick,  but  it  was  harder  for  Rudy  to 
force  his  bulk  through  the  dancers 
than  for  Eddie  Continued  on  page  52 
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MARTHA  AND  FIANCE 
on  campus  of  Clemson 
College,  S.  C,  last  spring 
before  Niles  became  an 
Aviation  Cadet,  and  she 
went  into  training  for  her 
mobile  laboratory  work. 
She's  just  as  sweet  and 
feminine  looking  now  in 
her  crisp  lab  uniform,  so 
flattering  to  her  soft- 
smooth  Pond's  complexion. 


GUARDING  HEALTH  OF  BOYS  AT  ARMY  CAMPS 
while  her  fiance  flies  for  Uncle  Sam  .  .  .  Martha  is  at 
Fort  McPherson  now  in  the  Field  Laboratory  of  the 
Fourth  Service  Command. 


MARTHA'S  RING  is 
unusually  beautiful — 
a  2-carat  diamond  in  a 
simple  platinum  band. 


/ 


MARTHA  GAFFNETS  engagement  to  Henry 
Niles  Nelson,  Jr.,  unites  two  fine  Southern  fam- 
ilies. She  is  great,  great,  great  grand-daughter 
of  the  eminent  statesman,  John  C.  Calhoun. 


MARTHA'S  HEART  is  with  her  aviator 
fiance — but  her  skilled  hands  and  highly 
trained  mind  are  given  to  her  important 
war  job  with  the  Fourth  Service  Com- 
mand's mobile  laboratory. 

"We  work  like  mad,"  she  told  us.  "We 
do  blood  and  disease  tests  regularly,  of 
course — and  test  just  about  everything  in 
sight  as  well — water,  milk,  ice  cream — any- 
thing that  might  contain  harmful  bacteria 
and  cause  illness  among  the  boys  at  the 
camps." 

Martha  has  a  particularly  lovely  com- 
plexion— creamy  smooth  and  white.  She 


says :  "My  lab  work  makes  me  a  stickler  for 
cleanliness. That's  why  I'm  so  fond  of  Pond's 
Cold  Cream.  It  cleanses  so  thoroughly — 
and  leaves  my  skin  feeling  soft  and  dewy." 

•  •  • 

Use  Pond's  Martha's  way,  you  11  love  it, 
too.  First — pat  Pond's  Cold  Cream  on  your 
face  and  throat — gently,  quickly.  Tissue  it 
off  well.  See  how  it  softens  and  releases 
dirt  and  old  make-up.  "Rinse"  now  with  a 
second  lovely  Pond's  creaming.  Tissue  off. 
Do  this  every  night — for  daytime  clean- 
ups, too.  You'll  see  why  war-busy  society 
women  like  Mrs.  W.  Forbes  Morgan  and 
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Mrs.  Ernest  du  Pont,  Jr.,  use  Pond's — why 
more  women  and  girls  use  it  than  any 
other  face  cream.  Ask  for  the  larger  sizes 
— you  get  even  more  for  your  money.  Popu- 
lar in  price,  at  beauty  counters  everywhere. 
Yes — it's  no  accident  so  many  lovely  en- 
gaged girls  use  Pond's! 
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to  slip  in  and  out  among  them  on  his 
agile  feet. 

The  captain  stopped  us  at  the  door, 
and  by  the  time  Eddie  had  made  a 
hurried  explanation  the  music  had 
stopped  and  Rudy  was  almost  up  to 
us.  He  reached  the  door  and  got  to 
the  head  of  the  stairs  as  we  ran  down. 
His  hand  was  in  his  pocket  men- 
acingly and  I  never  heard  such  threat 
in  a  voice  as  when  he  said,  "Stop 
right  there,  Rogers.  Or  you'll  never 
have  a  chance  to  wish  you'd  kept 
away   from   my   girl — " 

We  were  at  the  landing  then,  mo- 
mentarily behind  an  ornate  pillar. 
But  the  rest  of  the  stairway  was  com- 
pletely exposed  to  Rudy — and  his 
pocket.  Eddie  stopped  and  whirled. 
There  was  a  window  behind  us  and 
with  a  lightning  swift  motion  he  had 
it  up  and  got  me  on  the  sill.  "I'll  drop 
first,"  he  said  beside  me,  "and  as  soon 
as  I  land  you  jump.   I'll  catch  you." 

IT  WAS  dark  down  there  and  if  I'd 
-*-  had  time  I  might  have  tried  to  per- 
suade Eddie  not  to  jump.  But  he  had 
leaped  before  I  could  speak.  I  heard 
his  feet  thud  on  the  pavement  of  the 
areaway  and  his  low  voice,  sort  of 
strained,  gasping,  "Come  on."  And  I 
jumped. 

It  was  farther 
down  than  I  ex- 
pected, but  his 
strong  arms 
caught  me  so  that 
I  didn't  feel  much 
shock  as  I  hit  the 
concrete.  I  started 
off,  but  he  grabbed 
me.  "Help  me, 
Marie,"  he  whis- 
pered. "Quick,  let 
me  lean  on  your 
shoulder.  Some- 
thing's happened 
—my  leg — " 

Somehow  I  con- 
trolled ray  terror 
and  we  got  around 
the  corner  to  the 
street  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the 

block  from  the  main  entrance.  We 
were  out  of  range  of  danger  for  the 
moment.  But  Eddie  was  sinking 
down,  and  he  lay  there  on  the  side- 
walk, horribly  relaxed,  his  face  a 
terrible  gray  under  the  streetlight. 
I  forced  back  a  scream  and  man- 
aged to  signal  a  cruising  taxi.  "Get 
away  quick,"  I  gasped  to  the  driver 
as  he  helped  me  get  Eddie  in. 

I  guess  I  was  still  dizzy  and  stupid 
from  the  champagne,  but  there  was 
just  one  thought  in  me;  one  stubborn 
certainty.  If  Eddie  needed  someone 
to  look  out  for  him,  to  take  care  of 
him,  it  had  to  be  me.  I  had  to  take 
him  home.  I  told  the  driver  how  to 
get  to  the  Home  Plate  Diner. 

Well,  maybe  it  was  wrong.  Maybe 
Eddie  would  have  made  a  better  re- 
covery in  the  hospital,  so  that  his  leg 
would  have  been  limber  and  free  and 
agile  again,  instead  of  stiff  the  way  it 
is  now.  I  don't  know.  The  doctors 
say — and  maybe  they're  just  try- 
ing to  comfort  me,  now  that  it's  too 
late  to  change  anything — they  say 
the  damage  was  all  done  right  there 
on  the  spot,  when  he  stood  with  a 
broken  leg  and  caught  me  in  his 
arms,  and  kept  going  with  me  till  he 
had  me  out  of  range  of  Rudy  Scal- 
lare's  drunken  jealousy. 

Oh,  I  hope  I  didn't  do  wrong! 
Sometimes  I've  thought  I'd  give  any- 
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thing  to  see  Eddie  dance  again,  to  feel 
the  choking  joy  that  used  to  tighten 
my  throat  as  his  toes  tapped  out  their 
intricate  rhythms. 

But  how  much  worse,  I've  thought, 
Eddie  himself  must  feel!  For  the  first 
few  weeks  after  Eddie  was  up  and 
around  on  crutches,  doing  what  he 
could  to  help  us  at  the  restaurant, 
sitting  behind  the  cash  register  and 
giving  the  customers  the  jokes  and 
patter  that  makes  them  crowd  into  the 
Home  Plate  just  as  they  did  at  the 
Clover  Club,  I  used  to  wonder  how  he 
could  stand  it.  How  could  he  smile, 
how  could  he  think  of  jokes? 

It  wasn't  till  nearly  six  months 
after  we'd  come  back,  a  day  in  April, 
when  something  happened  that  sort 
of  tripped  me  up  into  talking  about 
things  I'd  never  meant  to. 

Eddie  came  down  from  his  room 
early  and  he  swung  into  the  restau- 
rant, using  his  cane  in  a  way  that 
made  him  look  more  swaggering  than 
limping,  so  cocky  and  proud,  it  made 
tears  come  to  my  eyes,  and  yet  I 
didn't  feel  sad,  somehow. 

Dad  looked  up  from  the  cash  regis- 
ter and  smiled  at  him  in  that  sort  of 
shy,  loving  way  he  had  whenever  he 
looked  at  Eddie,  and  got  down  from 
the  stool.  "All  right,  all  right,"  he 
said,  "you  needn't  tell  me  to  get  go- 
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JOSEPHINE  ANTOINE— the  Metropolitan  Opera  star  who's  sing- 
ing on  the  NBC  Carnation  Contented  program,  Monday  nights 
on  NBC.  Josephine  is  entirely  American,  in  spite  of  her  foreign- 
sounding  name.  She  was  born  in  Boulder,  Colorado,  and  never 
once  went  out  of  the  United  States  to  study  music.  Her  lovely 
coloratura  soprano  voice  was  first  heard  at  the  Metropolitan 
in  1936  when  she  was  twenty-one,  but  before  that  she'd  won  the 
Atwater  Kent  award  and  had  sung  in  operatic  productions  of 
the  Juilliard  School  of  Music.  You've  also  heard  her  many  times 
on  the  air,  first  on  the  Palmolive  Beauty  Box  shows  and  later  as  a 
frequent    guest    star.      She's     brown-haired     and     not    very    tall. 
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ing.  I  know  when  I'm  not  needed." 
He  took  the  newspaper  from  under 
the  counter  and  tucked  it  under  his 
arm  and  I  watched  him  make  his  way 
to  the  back  door.  Outside  he  looked 
up  at  the  sky  and  straightened  his 
stooped  shoulders  and  sort  of  shook 
his  body  the  way  a  dog  does  when  it 
feels  the  warmth  of  spring.  Then  he 
settled  himself  in  a  chair  and  started 
to  read  the  paper,  but  I  saw  his  eyes 
close  and  his  gray  head  bow  more 
and  more,  and  he  sat  there  dozing. 

"Eddie,"  I  whispered,  "come  and 
look." 

He  came  to  stand  beside  me. 

"Look,"  I  breathed,  "isn't  it  funny? 
I  always  used  to  dream  of  fixing 
things  so  Dad  could  sit  in  the  sun. 
And  now,  to  look  at  him,  you'd  think 
my  dreams  had  all  come  true — " 

"Haven't  they?"  Eddie  whispered, 
his  lips  almost  against  my  ear,  his 
breath  soft  on  my  cheek.  His  arm 
was  tightening  around  me. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  turned  and 
stared  into  his  face.  There  was  a  light 
in  his  blue  eyes  that  stirred  me  and 
made  me  feel  weak  and  soft,  so  that 
no   matter   how   I   tried    I   could   not 


back  here  to  this  dreary  life." 

"Is  it  dreary?"  Eddie  asked  quietly. 
His  eyes  held  mine,  steadily,  waiting 
for  my  answer,  as  if  he  really  wanted 
to  know  the  truth.  "Have  these  six 
months  been  dreary  for  you,  Marie?" 
"Why,  Eddie—"  My  lips  faltered. 
They  weren't  saying  what  I  wanted 
them  to  say.  "Eddie,  it  hasn't  been 
dreary!  Why,  Eddie,  all  this  time 
I  was  washing  dishes  and  waiting 
on  tables  I  thought  I  was  just 
working  hard  to  keep  from  thinking, 
but  Eddie — do  you  know,  Eddie — I — 
why,  I've  been  liking  it!" 

He  chuckled,  and  there  was  a  gay 
light  in  his  eyes.     "Se*e?"  he  asked. 

I  shook  my  head.  "No,  I  don't  see, 
Eddie.  Besides,  what  difference  does 
it  make  about  me?  It's  you  that 
counts.  You're  the  one  that  had  the 
talent,  the  life  before  you.  What 
about  you?" 

"Well,  what  about  me?"  he  asked 
quietly,  "Look  at  me  and  tell  me  what 
about  me." 

I  looked  at  him  as  if  my  eyes  had 
suddenly  been  opened  and  I  saw  for 
the  first  time  that  there  was  some- 
thing different  about  his  face.  Some- 
thing good  that  had  not  been  there 
when  we  were  working  at  the  Clover 
Club.  He  wasn't  tense  and  thin  and 
taut-looking.  His  face  was  firm  and 
smooth  and  there 
was  a  look  in  his 
eyes — peace,  it 
seemed  like.  "Ed- 
die. I  can't  believe 
you  like  this  life!" 
He  said, '  'You've 
got  it,  honey.  I 
like  it,  and  so  do 
you.  We  like  a  life 
that  means  we're 
doing  something 
together,  some- 
thing worth  doing. 
What's  dreary 
about  feeding  peo- 
ple that  need  to 
eat  to  do  jobs  that 
have  to  be  done? 
What's  dreary 
about  working 
with  someone  you 
love?  What's  dreary  about  planning 
and  figuring  so  that  we  can  go  on 
and  build  and  work  together — with 
your  hand  in  mine — always?"  His 
eyes  were  really  shining  now.  He 
led  me  to  the  little  office  behind  the 
cash  register.  "See  here,  honey?"  His 
hands  were  trembling  as  he  drew 
some  blue  prints  out  of  the  drawer. 


really  make  things  seem  bad  to  my- 
self, when  I  said  the  words.  "Eddie, 
how  could  my  dreams  have  come 
true?  I've  not  only  failed  myself,  but 
wrecked  your  career  and  dragged  you 


TF  we  can  turn  the  living  quarters 
back  there  into  an  addition  that 
will  take  care  of  ten  more  customers 
we  can  have  enough  help  so  you  can 
stay  home  and  keep  house.  If  we 
make  it  big  enough  to  handle  twenty 
more,  we  can  start  buying  a  house  for 
you  to  keep.  And  if  there's  room  for 
forty  more,  we  can  give  you  a  little 
more  to  do  at  home — say  taking  care 
of  a  baby — " 

Even  his  calculations  didn't  go  be- 
yond that.  It  was  far  enough  for  both 
of  us.  Far  enough  to  give  me  the 
wisdom  it  had  taken  a  long  time  for 
me  to  learn,  but  wisdom  that  I  would 
never  lose,  now  that  I  had  it.  I  knew 
now  that  it  was  not  the  outward 
things  that  make  a  life  humdrum  and 
dreary  or  glowing  and  wonderful — 
it  is  the  inner  purpose,  the  reason  for 
what  you're  doing.  I  had  loved  my 
work,  as  I  would  love  any  work,  be- 
cause I  was  doing  it  for  Eddie.  And, 
with  Eddie,  I  always  would. 
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USBANDS   BE 
T  AFTER  ALL  ? 


|    "Where,"  explodes  Mr.  J,  "is  my  morning 
orange  juice?  Tut-tut. ..I  know  what 
you're  going  to  say!  My  'pernickety  appe- 
tite.' But  this  time,  my  dear,  I'm  armed... 


NO  SUGAR  NEEDED!  Oranges  in  salads, desserts 
and  lunch-boxes  satisfy  your  sweet  tooth  without 
the  use  of  sugar.  Mail  the  coupon  for  the  free 
book  of  over  100  recipes. 

At  home  or  soda  fountain,  fresh  orange  juice 
is  delicious  and  refreshing— a  healthful  /;/// 


•  "Look.  The  U.  S.  Government  says 
you  need  vitamin  C  every  day— be- 
cause you  can't  store  it  in  your  body.  For 
good  health,  you  need  at  least  75  milli- 
grams of  it— that's  a  lot  as  vitamins  go! 
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J  "What's  more,  it's  a  scarce  item— not 
found  in  most  foods.  Open  cooking 
destroys  it  in  a  hurry.  So  chances  are 
pretty  slim  of  getting  enough— unless 
you  have  plenty  of  citrus  fruits. 


JL  "An  8-ounce  glass  of  fresh  orange 
juice  gives  you  all  you  need  for  the 
best  of  health.  So!— pernickety  appetite 
or  not  — I  want  my  orange  juice!  And 
I  want  you  to  have  it  —  and  the  young- 
sters!" (And  Mrs.  J  just  smiles,  without 
ever  telling  Mr.  J  that  orange  juice  is  also 
a  valuable  source  of  vitamins  A,  Bi  and 
G,  and  calcium!) 

SHOPPING  LESS  OFTEN  THESE  DAYS?  Then  buy 
more  oranges  each  time.  They  keep!  Those 
trademarked  "Sunkist"  are  the  finest  from 
14,500  cooperating  California  growers. 

Sunkist 

California  Oranges 
Best  for  Juice  —  a*u/ &&u/ ***€ / 
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Sunkist,  Dept.  53 1  ID,  Sunkist  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 

Send  FREE,"Sunkist  Orange  Recipes  for 

Year-round  Freshness." 
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"Hedda  Hopper's  Hollywood"— Many  CBS 
Stations- 6:15  P.M.,  E. T. - Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
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-Copr.,  1942,  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchanec — 
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Every  girl  who  loves  Rachel 
MUST  try  this  new  Rachel! 

So  flattering-sweet — Pond's  new  Dream- 
flower  Rachel!   Fluff  it  on— and  you're 
conscious  of  no  powder  at  all  .  .  .  just  a 
creamier,  deeper  velvet  look  to  your  skin! 
Childishly  pure— yet  tinged  with  the 
rich  ivory  of  sophistication.  If  Rachel  is 
your  shade,  here's  a  new  love  for  you! 

Caressing  new  Dreamflower 
Smoothness  gives  your  face 
a  "misty-soft"  finish — senti- 
mental .  .  .  endearing — 

TODAY /  See  all  6  New 
Dreamflower  Powder  Shades 

Natural — for  pink-and-white  blondes 

Rose  Cream — peach  tone  for  golden  blondes 

Brunette — rosy-beige  for  medium  brunettes 

Rachel — for  cream-ivory  skin 

Dusk  Rose — for  rich  rosy-tan  skin 

Dark  Rachel — for  dark  brunettes 

At  Beauty  Counters  Everywhere 


OVERHEARD 

From  radio's  treasure-chest  a  constant  listener  selects  these  words  of  wisdom  and  entertainment 


STREAMLINED  LUNCH  BOX 

Ration  K,  the  emergency  ration  of 
the  fighting  forces,  which  men  can  live 
on  for  days  at  a  time  if  forced  to,  is 
the  food  kit,  created  after  months  of 
research,  to  go  places  on  the  field  of 
combat  where  a  mobile  kitchen  can- 
not be  set  up. 

In  it  are  a  package  of  compressed 
graham  biscuits  containing  the  entire 
B  complex;  two  packages  of  soluble 
coffee;  a  package  of  malted  milk;  dex- 
trose tablets;  three  lumps  of  sugar;  a 
special  chocolate  bar;  a  stick  of  chew- 
ing gum. 

Lots  of  places  men  can't  smoke  or 
even  get  cigarettes,  and  under  stress 
and  strain  the  gum  is  very  welcome. 
The  chocolate  bar  is  richer  by  far 
than  any  on  the  market,  so  packed 
with  nutrition  that  a  soldier  can  really 
live  on  one  for  more  than  a  day  with- 
out feeling  the  pangs  of  hunger — 
Adelaide  Hawley's  Woman's  Page  of 
the  Air,  on  CBS. 

CORKING  GOOD  GLASS 

Another  proof  of  American  ingenu- 
ity, coupled  with  scientific  research, 
is  the  announcement  of  the  Pittsburg 
Corning  Corporation  that  a  new  type 


of  opaque  glass  has  been  discovered 
that  floats  like  cork,  can  be  sawed  or 
drilled  with  ordinary  tools,  has  valu- 
able insulating  qualities,  is  odorless, 
fireproof,  vermin-proof,  and  can  be 
used  as  the  buoyant  element  in  the 
construction  of  life  boats,  life  rafts, 
life  preservers,  pontoon  bridge  sup- 
ports and  so  on. 

This  newcomer,  called  Foamglass, 
is  now  being  investigated  by  certain 
Federal  Government  Agencies  for  its 
possibilities  as  an  alternate  material 
for  such  critical  products  as  cork,  bal- 
sa wood,  cellular  rubber  and  kapok — 
all  of  which  are  largely  imported — 
Nancy  Craig,  Women  and  the  War, 
Station  WJZ,   New  York  City. 

WHITE   MAGIC 

To  remove  the  black  from  the  out- 
side of  an  aluminum  pot,  put  potato 
peelings  and  water  in  a  larger  pot, 
and  set  the  blackened  pot  on  top  of 
this,  and  let  boil  until  the  shine  is 
restored. 

To  banish  the  black  from  the  inside 
of  a  pot,  put  potato  peelings  in  it  to 
cook  until  original  luster  is  restored 
— Nancy  Craig's  the  Woman  of  To- 
morrow program,  WJZ,  New  York 
City. 


LIBRARIAN  KATE 

Books  without  war  are  all  too  few 
for  those  of  us  who  like  quiet  read- 
ing, so  whenever  I  come  across  one 
that  gives  me  pleasure,  I  like  to  tell 
you  about  it.  One  I  have  just  finished 
is  called  "Sunday  Best."  It's  not 
fiction,  but  the  true  and  amusing  story 
of  one  American  family,  who  had  their 
ups  and  downs  in  Philadelphia  during 
those  happy  days  of  a  generation  ago. 

The  author  of  this  engaging  story 
is  John  Cecil  Holm,  who  also  has  hit 
shows  to  his  credit,  notably,  "Three 
Men  on  a  Horse"  and,  more  recently, 
"Best  Foot  Forward" — Kate  Smith 
Speaks,  CBS. 

WALKING  BOWL? 

Many  of  us  will  of  necessity  put 
away  our  electric  mixers,  and  go  back 
to  the  old  style  "walking"  mixing  bowl 
that  must  be  held  in  place  by  brute 
force.  To  keep  it  "put,"  glue  a  second- 
hand fruit  jar  ring  to  the  bottom,  and 
see  if  it  doesn't  stop  wandering  around 
every  time  you  let  go  of  it — Mrs. 
Louise  Siebel,  Galveston,  Texas, 
household-hint  prize  winner,  Meet 
Your  Neighbor  with  Alma  Kitchell. 
Blue  Network. 


Where  Are  You,  Dearest? 

Continued  -from  page  13 


But  as   far  as  I  was   concerned   it 
was  settled.    Susie  Brown  wasn't  the 
girl  I  had  left  behind.    She  was  the 
girl  who  had  left  me  behind.     Three 
years  ago  she  had  left  our  home  town, 
kissing   me   absent-mindedly   on   the 
ear  and  tossing  another  popcorn  into 
!;  her  mouth  as  she  climbed  on  the  train 
'  for  the  big  city.     That  was  one  thing 
about  Susie — -if  you  didn't  like  pop- 
corn   you'd    better    stay    away    from 
:   her,  because  she  ate  it  by  the  pound. 
!   It  used  to  irritate  me  and  it  was  al- 
I   ways    one    of   the   things    we   fought 
[  about — not    that    it    did    any    good, 
because  she  just  kept  on  eating  pop- 
I   corn.    It's  funny  about  people,  though. 
I   Since  she'd  been  away,  that  popcorn- 
1   eating   habit   of   hers   seemed   to   me 
j   to  be  one  of  the  most  endearing  things 
,   in  the  world.      I  even  took  to  eating 
i    it  myself! 

Susie  wrote  to  me  a  few  times  when 

she  got  to  New  York,  but  her  letters 

I   were  just  like  Susie — kind  of  absent - 

I   minded  and  rambling.      They  never 

j   really   said   anything — except   maybe 

she'd   seen   a   good  movie   or   met   a 

I    nice   girl   or   made   friends   with   the 

I   keeper  of  the  lion  house  at  the  Cen- 

I   tral  Park  Zoo.      She  never  once  said 

she  missed  me  or  would  like  to  see 

me,  and  it  made  me  pretty  unhappy 

because   Susie   was  my  favorite   girl 

I    in  Senior  Class  the  year  before  she 

left. 

1  REALIZE  now  that  it  was  mostly 
my  fault.  I  had  never  tried  to  un- 
derstand Susie.  She  had  an  adven- 
turous spirit  and  I  always  tried  to 
quell  it.  I  wanted  to  marry  Susie 
some  time  and  I  had  an  idea  that 
any  wife  of  mine  would  have  to  be 
the  kind  of  person  whose  whole  world 
was  bound  up  in  her  home.  I  was 
too  young  to  know  then  that  some- 
times a  woman  can  be  interested  in 
dozens  of  different  things  and  still 
be  a  wonderful  wife.  I  was  selfish, 
too.  I  wanted  Susie  all  to  myself. 
I  resented  it  when  she  read  so  many 
books  and  took  art  courses  and  talked 
about  wanting  to  travel  and  see  the 
world.  I  didn't  understand  that  her 
restlessness  was  mostly  curiosity 
about  life  and  the  world  in  general. 
She  wanted  to  know  and  see  and  do 
everything.  It  was  inevitable  that 
she  should  go  to  New  York,  and 
after  she  had  gone  I  was  sorry  I 
hadn't  been  more  understanding 
about  it. 

Well,  her  letters  kept  getting 
scarcer,  and  pretty  soon  they  stopped, 
except  for  an  occasional  post-card 
showing  a  scene  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  or  Grant's  Tomb,  with 
Susie's  unreadable  scrawl  on  the  back. 
By  that  time  I  had  gotten  on  my  high 
horse  and  told  everybody  I  didn't 
care  about  not  hearing  from  her. 
And  then  the  war  came  and  I  got 
into  the  Army  and  things  went  along 
so  fast  that  I  didn't  even  have  a 
chance  to  think  about  Susie.  Except 
nights  sometimes,  or  when  I  saw 
somebody    eating   popcorn. 

And  then  this  two-day  leave  came 
along  and  all  of  a  sudden  I  decided 
I  wanted  to  see  Susie.  After  all, 
I  told  myself,  I  hadn't  seen  her  for 
three  years,  and  she  had  been  my 
best  girl,  and  I'd  like  to  know  that 
she  was  getting  along  all  right,  and 
besides  I  didn't  know  anybody  else 
in  New  York.     It's  amazing  the  num- 
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ber  of  excuses  you  can  think  up  for 
doing  what  you  want  to  do! 

Jeff  was  against  the  whole  idea. 
He  kept  saying  there  were  better 
things  to  do  than  look  up  a  girl  I 
hadn't  seen  for  three  years,  but  the 
more  abusive  he  got  the  more  deter- 
mined I  became.  It  was  suddenly  a 
burning  necessity.  I  just  had  to  find 
Susie! 

WE  got  off  at  Pennsylvania  Station 
and  I  maneuvered  Jeff  into  the 
8th  Avenue  Subway.  "She  used  to  live 
in  a  boarding  house  on  West  86th 
Street,"  I  told  him.  "We'll  go  up 
there  first." 

We  finally  got  to  the  address  on 
West  86th  Street— I  checked  it  with 
an  old  letter  of  Susie's — the  last  one 
she'd  ever  written  to  me  as  a  matter 
of  fact — and  I  rang  the  bell.  A 
regular  old  battle-axe  of  a  woman 
came  to  the  door  and  practically 
snapped  my  head  off  when  I  said 
I  was  looking  for  Susie  Brown. 

"Nobody  here  by  that  name,"  she 
said,   and   started   to   close   the   door. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  I  yelled.  "She 
used  to  live  here.  See?"  and  I 
showed  her  the  return  address  on 
Susie's  letter. 

She  peered  near-sightedly  at  the 
letter.  "Humph,"  she  grunted,  "may- 
be her  name's  in  the  forwarding  book. 
I'll  look."  And  she  closed  the  door 
in  our  faces. 

Jeff  grinned  at  me.  "Neighborly 
old  sort,  isn't  she?" 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders  and  we 
both  waited.  Pretty  soon  the  door 
opened  again  and  the  old  lady  stuck 
her  head  out.  "Well,  there  was  a 
Susie  Brown  left  here  two  years  ago. 
No  forwarding  address." 

"No  forwarding  address  at  all?"  I 
asked,  crestfallen. 

"Hold  on,"  and  she  ran  her  finger 
down  the  notebook  she  held  in  her 
hand.  "Only  address  is  a  night-club 
on  52nd  Street — 'The  Last  Drink'  it's 
called.  Humph!  I  remember  her 
now.  Might  know  she'd  end  up  like 
that.  Girl  had  no  manners.  Used 
to  eat  popcorn  all  the  time — even 
at  the  supper  table.  Humph! — ciga- 
rette girl  in  a  night  club." 

I  pounded  Jeff  on  the  back.  "Hear 
that,  Jeff? — She  used  to  eat  pop- 
corn all  the  time.  That's  Susie  all 
right" 

Jeff  pretended  to  cough  violently. 
"Thanks,  Ma'am,"  I  said  to  the  old 
lady,  and  pulling  Jeff  along  bodily, 
started  for  the  subway.  I  was  excited. 
I'd  be  seeing  my  Susie  pretty  soon! 

With  Jeff  protesting  every  step,  we 
got  off  the  subway  and  found  "The 
Last  Drink"  night-club. 

The  head-waiter  came  rushing  up 
to  us  with  a  big  smile,  but  when  he 
found  out  we  were  looking  for  a 
cigarette  girl  named  Susie  Brown,  the 
smile  faded  and  he  shook  his  head. 
"Never  heard  of  her,"  he  said. 

But  I  insisted.  "I  know  she  used 
to  work  here." 

"How  long  ago?"  he  asked. 

"Two  years  ago." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
smiled  a  little  ruefully  as  he  told 
me  that  two  years  was  almost  a  life- 
time as  far  as  most  night-clubs  are 
concerned.  "The  Last  Drink"  had 
changed  hands  three  times  in  the 
last  two  years,  he  said. 

"Well,  hasn't  anybody  in  this  whole 
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place  been  here  longer  than  two 
years?"  I  asked. 

He  thought  a  moment,  then  his 
face  brightened.  "The  cook's  been 
here  for  three  years.  Wait  a  min- 
ute— I'll  get  him."  And  he  hurried  to 
the  back  of  the  club.  Pretty  soon 
he  came  back  with  a  white-capped 
chef  in  tow.  "This  is  Andre,"  he 
told  us.  "Maybe  he  can  give  you 
some  information." 

So  we  talked  for  a  while  with 
Andre,  but  didn't  seem  to  be  getting 
anywhere  at  first.  He  didn't  re- 
member any  Susie  Brown,  he  said. 
I  described  her  to  him — brown  eyes, 
brown  hair,  medium  height,  turned- 
up  nose,  sweet  smile,  but  it  still 
didn't  jog  his  memory. 

"She  was  from  Oakdale,  Indiana," 
I  finally  said  desperately,  "and  she 
had  a  dog  named  Cracker." 

LIE  wrinkled  his  brow  thoughtfully. 
"  "There  was  a  girl  here  once  from 
Indiana,  but  her  name  wasn't  Susie 
Brown.  And  this  girl's  hair  was  red 
and  her  smile  wasn't  so  very  sweet. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  didn't  get 
along  very  well  with  the  rest  of  the 
help.  She  had  kind  of  a  mean  dis- 
position." 

"Doesn't  sound  much  like  Susie," 
I  said  doubtfully. 

"This  girl's  name  was  Sue  LeBrun," 
said  the  chef.  "That's  something  like 
Susie  Brown." 

"But  that  red  hair  and  that  mean 
disposition  ..."  I  started  to  say, 
and  then  Jeff  interrupted  me. 

"Did  Sue  LeBrun  eat  popcorn  all 
the  time?"  he  asked  Andre. 

Andre  threw  up  his  hands.  "Did 
she  eat  popcorn!  She  ate  it  all  the 
time,  and  not  only  that,  but  she  was 
the  first  cigarette  girl  in  a  New  York 
nightclub  to  sell  popcorn!" 

Jeff  and  I  solemnly  shook  hands. 
"It's  her,  all  right,"  I  said,  and  turned 
back  to  Andre.  "She  must  have 
dyed  her  hair.  But  what  we  want 
to  know  now  is,  where  is  she?" 

Andre  looked  at  me  sympathetically, 
for  a  minute,  then  he  waved  an  arm 
at  some  murals  on  the  wall.  "See 
those  paintings?" 

We  said  we  saw  them  all  right. 
You  couldn't  help  seeing  them — they 
were  splashed  from  floor  to  ceiling  in 
dazzling   colors. 

"Well,"  Andre  went  on.  "Those 
were  painted  by  a  young  artist  named 
Julian  Scott." 

We  couldn't  see  where  that  fitted 
into  the  story,  but  Andre  went  on 
talking. 

It  seemed  that  Julian  Scott  was  a 
starving  young  painter  who  had  made 
a  bargain  with  the  manager  of  the 
night  club  to  paint  murals  on  all  the 
walls  for  free  food  and  drinks.  He 
was  more  interested  in  the  drinks  than 
in  the  food,  Andre  said.  One  day 
he  was  in  the  kitchen  and  he  saw 
Susie — or  Sue  LeBrun,  as  she  was 
then  calling  herself.  It  was  a  case 
of  love  at  first  sight  for  both  of  them. 

"And,"  Andre  finished,  "she  mar- 
ried Julian  Scott  and  they  went  to 
live  in  Greenwich  Village.  23  Mac- 
dougall  Street.  I  remember,  because 
I  used  to  send  them  a  little  food  now 
and  then — just  in  case." 

My  head  whirled  and  I  felt  a  little 
sick.  My  Susie  married  to  a  painter 
and  living  in  Greenwich  Village!  I 
didn't  know  what  to  think.  I  just 
stood  there  dumbly,  staring  at  Andre. 
Susie — married!  She  might  at  least 
have  waited  a  little  longer,  a  small 
reproachful    voice    inside    me    whis- 
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pered.  It  just  didn't  add  up  right, 
somehow.  Whatever  adventurous 
ideas  Susie  had  ever  had  she  was 
basically  a  sensible  person  with  both 
feet  on  the  solid  ground.  It  wasn't 
like  her  to  dye  her  hair  and  change 
her  name.  And  it  certainly  wasn't 
like  her  to  fall  in  love  with  a  drunk- 
en artist  and  marry  him  after  know- 
ing him  for  only  a  few  weeks.  I 
couldn't  understand  it.  And  that 
business  about  her  not  getting  ?.long 
well  with  the  other  people  who 
worked  at  the  night  club.  Why, 
Susie  Brown  was  one  of  the  friend- 
liest people  I've  ever  known.  Every- 
body back  in  Oakdale  was  crazy 
about  her.  Walking  down  Main 
Street  with  Susie  was  almost  like  a 
parade.  Everybody  she'd  meet  wanted 
to  stop  and  talk  to  her.  The  whole 
thing  just  didn't  make  sense. 

Jeff  shuffled  his  feet  then  and 
coughed  apologetically.  "C'mon, 
Chip,"  he  said,  patting  me  on  the 
shoulder,  "we  may  as  well  get  goin'. 
With  Susie  married  and  every- 
thin'  .  .  ." 

But  what  Andre  had  just  said  about 
sending  them  a  little  food  now  and 
then  suddenly  hit  me  full  force.  Good 


"We  cannot  have  all  we  want  if  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  are  to  have  all 
they  need." 

— Franklin  D.  Roosevell 
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Lord,  maybe  Susie  was  starving! 
Maybe  that  husband  of  hers  couldn't 
even  pay  the  rent.  Maybe  she  was 
sitting  all  alone  in  a  garret  some- 
where with  nothing  to  eat.  Even  if 
she  was  married,  I  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  things  were  all  right  with 
her.  All  I  wanted  now  was  to  see 
her  with  my  own  eyes  and  know 
that  she  wasn't  in  any  trouble. 

It  was  a  little  difficult  to  persuade 
Jeff  that  we  still  had  to  find  her,  but 
after  some  grumbling  and  arguing  he 
came  along  with  me  and  we  got  on 
a  Sixth  Avenue  bus  and  headed  foi 
Greenwich  Village.  We  found  23 
Macdougall  Street  and  knocked  at 
the  purple  door.  Imagine!  I  said 
to  myself — Susie  Brown  from  my 
home  town,  living  in  a  Greenwich 
Village  studio  with  a  purple  door! 
The  door  didn't  open,  but  a  window 
upstairs  was  raised  and  a  woman's 
head  appeared.  We  asked  for  Mrs. 
Julian  Scott  and  she  shook  her  head. 
Then  we  asked  her  if  she  knew  of 
a  Sue  LeBrun  or  a  Susie  Brown.  She 
didn't,  but  she  told  us  that  if  anyone 
would  know,  it  would  be  Old  Adam, 
who  could  probably  be  found  at  An- 
gelo's,    around   the    corner. 

So  we  went  to  Angelo's  and  there 
in  a  corner  of  the  room  at  a  little 
table  by  himself  sat  an  old  man  with 


a  long  beard  and  a  beret. 

"That  must  be  Old  Adam,"  Jeff 
said,  and  we  walked  over  to  him. 

He  was  pretty  vague  about  Susie. 
There  was  a  girl,  he  said,  that  Julian 
Scott  once  painted.  She  had  long 
red  hair  that  fell  over  her  shoulders 
and  a  white  unsmiling  face.  She 
never  talked,  and  she  always  carried 
around  a  small  black  monkey 
wherever  she  went.  That  didn't 
sound  like  Susie  to  me,  but  when  I 
asked  him  if  she  ate  popcorn  and  he 
said  she  did,  I  knew  it  must  be. 

"Do  you  know  where  she  is  now, 
sir?"  I  asked  him,  and  was  startled 
when  he  turned  on  me  angrily. 

"Go  away,"  he  said  thickly.  "Leave 
the  past  alone.  The  Village  has  its 
ghosts — don't  disturb  them." 

I  hastened  to  assure  him  that  I  was 
a  friend  of  Susie's  and  wanted  to  help 
them  if  they  needed  help.  He  re- 
lented then  and  told  us  what  had 
happened.  Julian  Scott  had  been  a 
friend  of  his,  Old  Adam  said,  so  he 
knew  exactly  how  it  was.  Julian 
was  not  a  successful  artist.  He  drank 
too  much,  for  one  thing.  He  couldn't 
seem  to  help  himself.  And  when 
he  would  try  to  sell  a  picture  and 
couldn't  he'd  go  over  to  Angelo's  and 
try  to  drown  his  desperation  in 
whisky.  Susie  just  sat  at  the  table 
with  him  and  watched  him  ruin  his 
life.  When  he  couldn't  drink  any 
more  she  would  take  him  home.  And 
then,  one  night,  Julian  shot  himself. 
It  was  the  old  story,  Adam  said — it 
had  happened  before  and  it  would 
happen  again. 

For  six  months  after  that,  Susie  sat 
in  their  old  room  in  the  Village  and 
hardly  spoke  to  anyone.  People 
would  try  to  talk  to  her,  but  she 
just  stared  at  them  and  turned  away. 
Then  she  went  to  the  43rd  Street 
Hotel,  and  never  came  back  to  the 
Village  again. 

Old  Adam  shook  his  head  sorrow- 
fully and  then  turned  his  back  on 
us  in  an  unmistakable  gesture  of  dis- 
missal. We  walked  quietly  out  of  the 
little  restaurant  and  stood  on  the  side- 
walk for  a  moment,  blinking  at  the 
street  lights. 

"Gee,"  said  Jeff,  "your  Susie  sure 
had  her  troubles." 

I  NODDED  my  head  and  without  a 
*  word  we  caught  an  uptown  bus  and 
got  off  at  42nd  Street.  Walking 
around  the  corner  to  the  43rd  Street 
Hotel,  we  decided  we'd  spend  the 
night  there  and  ask  about  Susie  in 
the  morning.  Jeff  was  inwardly 
writhing  at  not  getting  over  to  Broad- 
way, but  it  was  late  by  then  and  we 
were  both  tired,  and  he  sensed  my 
unhappiness  about  Susie,  so  he  didn't 
say  anything.  I  was  in  a  turmoil 
over  the  whole  thing.  Poor  Susie! 
All  those  things  to  have  happened 
to  the  gay  little  happy-go-lucky 
Susie  I  used  to  know.  It  didn't  seem 
possible,  yet  there  it  was.  And  I 
clenched  my  fists  as  I  realized  how 
wrong  I  had  been  ever  to  let  her  go 
away  from  me.  Well,  it  won't  happen 
again,  I  told  myself  grimly.  This  i 
time  I'll  find  her  and  let  her  know 
how  I  feel  about  her.  Maybe  it's 
too  late — maybe  she's  forgotten  all 
about  me,  but  at  least  I  can  try. 

I  didn't  get  much  sleep  that  night, 
and  got  up  the  next  morning  early, 
more  determined  than  ever  to  find  \ 
her.  Maybe  she  was  right  there  in  ■ 
the  hotel!  Maybe  even  in  the  next  j 
room!  I  routed  Jeff  out  of  bed  and  ! 
together  we  went  down  to  the  desk  to 
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talk  to  the  woman  clerk.  She  was 
a  hard-bitten  lady  with  a  sharp 
tongue  and  flashy  platinum  blonde 
hair. 

"Susie  Brown?"  she  repeated  when 
I  asked.  "The  nearest  name  to  that 
we've  ever  had  here  was  Susannah 
Brownell.      Could  that  be  the  one?" 

"Might  be,"  I  told  her,  "she's  had 
a  lot  of  names." 

"Did  she  have  hair  the  color  of 
mine?" 

"No  ma'am — Susie  had  red  hair, 
last  I  heard.  But  she  had  a  mon- 
key." 

"Well,  this  girl  didn't  have  a  mon- 
key, but  she  did  have  a  Pekingese." 

I  could  hear  Jeff  behind  me  groan 
at  that.  And  then  I  asked  my  ace 
question.  "Did  this  Susannah  Brow- 
nell eat  popcorn  a  lot?" 

THE  woman  behind  the  desk  gave 
a  snort  of  laughter.  "I'll  say  she 
did,  soldier — she  devoured  it.  Even 
had  the  Peke  chewing  on  it." 

"It's  Susie,  all  right,"  I  told  Jeff. 
"Poor  kid,  trying  to  run  away  from 
her  troubles  by  dying  her  hair  and 
changing  her  name." 

"Troubles,  my  eye,"  the  woman  in- 
terrupted, "that  girl  hit  the  jackpot. 
She  struck  it  rich — at  first,  anyway." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  Jeff  and  I 
blurted  out  together.  And  I  added, 
"This  girl  I'm  thinking  of  had  just  lost 
her  husband — he  shot  himself.  May- 
be it  isn't  the  same  one  after  all." 

"It's  the  same  one,  all  right.  I 
know  all  about  the  poor  guy.  But 
after  she  got  here  she  didn't  waste 
any  time  mooning  about  it.  My  hus- 
band helped  get  her  a  job  as  a  show 
girl  at  the  Zero  Hour  Club  and  she 
started  to  brighten  up  right  away. 
And  then  it  happened — like  the 
sweepstakes!" 

"What  happened?" 

"She  breezed  out  of  here  one  night 
like  Lady  Vere  de  Vere  going  to  the 
opera.  All  dressed  up  in  ermine 
and  wearing  an  engagement  ring  as 
big  as  a  rock.  She  was  with  a  dark 
foreign-looking  guy  with  a  wolf- 
hound." 

Jeff  said  "Wow!"  under  his  breath. 
I  couldn't  say  anything  for  a  minute. 
I  was  stunned. 

"Do  you  happen  to  know  where 
they  went,  Ma'am?"  I  asked  finally. 

"I  sure  do,  brother.  She  went  to 
a  penthouse  on  Park  Avenue — and  I 
told  my  husband  at  the  time  that  I'd 
change  places  with  her  any  day  in 
the  week!" 

"Well,  thanks  very  much.  I  guess 
we  better  be  getting  along." 

But  the  woman  leaned  back  in  her 
chair  and  started  to  laugh.  "Wait 
a  minute,  soldier,"  she  was  obviously 
enjoying  all  this  very  much.  "You 
haven't  heard  the  half  of  it  yet. 
Wait'll  I  tell  you  what  happened!" 

Jeff  and  I  leaned  against  the  desk 
and  waited.  The  story  she  told  us 
was  almost  unbelievable,  but  she  said 
it  had  been  in  all  the  New  York 
papers  and  was  surprised  that  we 
hadn't  even  heard  about  it. 

The  dark  foreign  man  was  a  Prince, 
she  told  us — Prince  Mikaloff.  Whether 
the  title  was  real  or  not,  people  didn't 
bother  to  find  out,  but  he  said  he  was 
a  Prince  and  he  lived  like  a  Prince, 
so  everyone  accepted'  him  at  his  word. 
And  that  made  Susie  a  Princess.  She 
got  to  be  known  around  town  as  the 
Princess  Susannah,  and  she  and  the 
Prince  went  everywhere  in  regal 
splendor.  They  were  always  at  the 
opening    nights    of    new    Broadway 
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I  have  a  family  to  raise  and 

a  home  to  keep  ship-shape. 
I'm  learning  First  Aid  and  train 
ing  for  Ambulance  Duty.  And 
I've  got  a  part-time  job  that 
makes  our  budget  a  better  fit 

It's  exciting  and  completely  satis- 
fying .  .  .  but  it  takes  a  bit  of  doing. 
I've  had  to  learn  new  ways — and  quicker  ways 
— to  get  through  the  endless  household  tasks  that  use  up 
so  much  time  and  energy. 

For  instance,  I've  just  installed  the  Fels-Naptha  Soap  System. 
I  use  this  wonder  soap  to  clean  bric-a-brac,  to  brighten 
silver  and  flatware — and  for  all  sorts  of  time-killing  cleaning 
chores  that  keep  a  conscientious  wife  'tied  down.' 

My  precious  silk  and  Nylon  stockings  last  longer 
under  the  Fels-Naptha  Soap  System — and  they're 
easier  to  do.  I  wouldn't  trust  my  baby's  things 
with  any  other  soap.  As  for  the  family  wash — 
I've  just  whisked  through  that 
and  I'm  off  to  another 
round  of  traction   splints 
and  pressure  points. 

Yes,  I'm  a  busy  woman 
and  thanks  to  Fels-Naptha  Soap — 
I  love  it! 


Golden  baror  Golden  chips. FELS'NAPTHA  banishesTattle-Tale  Gray" 
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This  tampon 

was  really  your  idea ! 


Women  have  always  longed  for  the  kind 
of  freedom  internal  protection  makes 
possible  today.  That's  why  tampons  were 
first  made.  But  it  was  because  modern- 
minded  women  like  you  wanted  a  bet- 
ter tampon — that  Meds  were  made.  Yes, 
this  tampon  was  your  idea  because  .  .  . 


You  wanted  real 

* 


protection!      £*~*& 


That  means  quick,  sure  absorption!  So 
Meds  designed  an  exclusive  "safety  cen- 
ter" feature  —  to  make  absorption  fast 
and  sure!  Meds — made  of  finest,  pure 
cotton — hold  more  than  300%  of  their 
weight  in  moisture! 

...combined  with  comfort! 

Meds  were  scientifically  designed — by  a 
woman's  doctor.  So  comfortable,  you 
hardly  know  you're  wearing  them.  Meds 
eliminate  bulges,  pins,  odor,  chafing.Each 
Meds  comes  in  an  individual  applicator 
— so  sanitary,  so  easy  to  use! 

...at  no  extra  cost! 

Meds  cost  less  than  any  other  tampons 
in  individual  applicators!  So,  try 
Meds — the  tampon  designed  for  you! 


BOX  OF  10—  2Si 


BOX  OF  50  —  98j< 


Meds 


The  Modess  Tampon 


shows,  they  were  well  known  at  the 
best  night  clubs,  they  were  invited 
to  all  the  fanciest  society  parties. 
And  Princess  Susannah  was  loaded 
down  with  emeralds  and  diamonds 
and  matched  pearls  that  the  Prince 
had   given  her. 

And  then  the  blow  came.  The 
F.B.I,  caught  up  with  the  Prince  one 
day  and  pretty  soon  the  whole  town 
was  buzzing  with  the  news  that  Prince 
Mikaloff  was  a  famous  international 
jewel  thief.  He  had  spent  most  of 
his  life  in  Europe,  but  when  things 
got  too  difficult  there,  he  had  come 
to  the  United  States  where  he  evi- 
dently intended  to  settle  down  and 
enjoy  his  ill-gotten  gains.  His  life 
here  had  been  very  respectable.  He 
hadn't  bothered  to  ply  his  trade  in 
New  York,  which  was  one  reason  the 
police  hadn't  suspected  him. 

TT  was  tough  on  Susie.  The  scandal 
■*  reverberated  from  newspaper  head- 
lines to  society  columns.  And  not 
only  that — the  police  naturally 
thought  that  Susie  was  the  Prince's 
accomplice  and  arrested  her,  too. 
They  didn't  have  to  stay  in  jail  long. 
The  Prince  arranged  some  sort  of 
bail,  and  they  went  back  to  Park 
Avenue  while  they  waited  for  the 
trial.  It  was  right  about  then  that 
the  Prince  was  murdered. 

My  eyes  were  popping  out  of  my 
head  at  this  point.  I  looked  at  Jeff 
and  his  face  was  perfectly  blank. 

Of  course,  when  the  Prince  was 
murdered,  the  woman  went  on,  they 
arrested  Susie  again  and  things  really 
looked  black  for  her.  It  wasn't  until 
an  underworld  character  who  was 
being  held  on  another  charge  con- 
fessed that  he  shot  the  Prince  be- 
cause the  Prince  had  doublecrossed 
him   that   Susie's   name   was   cleared. 

The  woman  stopped  talking  then 
and  looked  at  the  two  of  us  quiz- 
zically. "Some  girl,  eh  boys?  Did 
you  say  she  was  a  friend  of  yours?" 

I  nodded  dumbly,  and  she  went 
on.  "Well,  that's  all  I  know  about 
her,  but  I  guess  that's  plenty." 

"Do  you  have  any  idea  where  she 
is  now?"  I  managed  to  ask. 

"You  might  try  the  precinct  sta- 
tion.    Maybe  they'd  know." 

"Thanks,"  I  told  her,  and  we 
stumbled  out  of  the  hotel.  Jeff 
leaned  against  a  lamp  post  when  we 
got  out  on  the  street.  "Whew,"  he 
gasped,  "this  is  gettin'  too  much  for 
me.  I  don't  think  I  can  stand  much 
more.  We're  beginnin'  to  remind  me 
of  Dick  Tracy.  From  Princess  to 
murder  suspect  in  one  easy  jump." 

"I  know  it,"  I  said  worriedly. 
Things  like  this  just  didn't  happen 
to  people — at  least  not  to  people 
from  Oakdale,  Indiana.  Then  I  re- 
membered that  this  was  New  York 
and  almost  anything  could  happen 
here.  "Let's  get  over  to  the  police 
station,"  I  said  to  Jeff,  "and  see  what 
we  can  find  out." 

"Look  Chip,"  said  Jeff  mutinously, 
"I'm  gettin'  sick  and  tired  of  this 
chasin'  around  from  one  place  to 
another.  Let's  forget  about  this 
Susie  character  and  ease  on  over  to 
Broadway  and  have  a  little  fun  for 
a  change.  We  haven't  got  much  more 
time.  C'mon,  Chip." 

But  suddenly  I  realized  that  Suzie 
was  probably  in  trouble  by  now  and 
needed  me.  She  had  never  needed 
me  back  home.  She  was  the  girl 
who  took  care  of  everybody  else — 
somebody  was  always  running  to  her 
for  help  or  advice  about  something. 
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Even  I  used  to  spend  most  of  my 
time  pouring  out  my  troubles  into  her 
willing  ears.  It  was  my  turn  to  help 
her  now.  And,  feeling  that  she  really 
needed  me,  a  great  love  for  Susie 
Brown  welled  up  in  my  chest.  It 
caught  me  in  the  throat  and  almost 
choked  me.      I  whirled  on  Jeff  then. 

"Listen,  Jeff,  Susie  Brown  is  the 
girl  I  love,  and  I'm  going  to  find  her 
and  help  her  out  of  this  mess  she's 
in  if  it's  the  last  thing  I  do.  And 
if  you  don't  come  along  with  me, 
you're  just  no  pal  of  mine,  that's  all. 
Now — are  you  coming  or  aren't  you?" 

Jeff  was  startled,  and  blinked  a 
couple  of  times,  then  he  laughed  and 
put  up  his  elbows  as  though  to  ward 
off  a  series  of  blows.  "All  right, 
all  right,  I'll  come.  Gee  whiz,  I  didn't 
know  you  felt  that  way  about  her." 

"Well,  I  do,"  I  told  him,  and  we 
asked  the  nearest  policeman  where 
the  precinct  station  was.  He  told  us, 
and  pretty  soon  we  were  talking  to 
the  desk  sergeant. 

He  didn't  want  to  give  us  any  in- 
formation at  first.  He  said  the  case 
was  closed  and  he  was  glad  of  it 
and  he  didn't  want  to  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  it.  I  had  to  tell 
him  the  whole  story — even  to  showing 
him  Susie's  last  letter  to  me.  Then 
he  shook  his  head  dubiously.  "She 
must  have  changed  a  lot  since  you 
knew  her,  Buddy,"  he  said.  "She's 
a  pretty  hard  character.  We  had  a 
lot  of  trouble  with  her  here.  She 
wouldn't  cooperate  at  all.  Are  you 
sure  you  want  to  look  her  up?" 

I  managed  to  control  my  temper 
and  said,  "Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  if  it's  only  on  account  of  that 
uniform  you're  wearing,  I  guess  I 
better  tell  you.  But  I  think  you're 
gonna  be  sorry."  He  thumbed  through 
some  papers  on  his  desk.  "She's  at 
12  Henry  Street." 

SO  we  started  our  search  again.  Jeff 
was  being  very  quiet,  just  trudg- 
ing along  beside  me  doggedly — prob- 
ably thinking  plenty  but  not  saying 
a  word.  I  was  certainly  thinking 
plenty.  I  hadn't  done  so  much  con- 
centrated thinking  about  Susie  Brown 
in  all  the  time  since  I'd  first  known 
her.  I  didn't  care  how  she  had 
changed — I  was  convinced  that  Susie 
was  the  most  important  thing  in  my 
life.      I'd   find   her   and   tell   her   so. 

Furthermore  I  didn't  believe  all 
the  things  the  police  sergeant  and 
that  woman  at  the  43rd  Street  Hotel 
had  implied.  Susie  just  couldn't  have 
changed  so  completely.  She  never 
could  be  a  hard  character.  Susie 
was  the  kind  of  girl  who  would  spend 
a  whole  afternoon  playing  jacks  with 
the  little  kids  next  door.  She  was 
the  kind  of  girl  who  was  always 
bringing  home  stray  puppies  and  kit- 
tens and  finding  a  good  home  for 
them.  In  her  casual  off-hand  way 
she  was  the  kindest  girl  I  had  ever 
known.  She  just  wasn't  the  awful 
person  all  these  people  seemed  to 
think  she  was. 

I  was  so  wrapped  up  in  my  thoughts 
that  we  were  in  front  of  12  Henry 
Street  and  Jeff  was  shaking  my  arm 
before  I  realized  that  we  had  reached 
our  destination. 

But  when  we  knocked  on  the  door, 
somebody  told  us  that  Susie  had 
moved  to  Orchard  Street.  And  when 
we  got  to  the  address  on  Orchard 
Street,  we  were  directed  to  Amster- 
dam Avenue.  By  this  time,  Jeff  was 
nervously  looking  at  his  wrist-watch. 

"Gosh,  Chip,  we  haven't  got  much 
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more  time." 

"I  know  it,"  I  said,  wiping  the  per- 
spiration from  my  forehead,  "but  I've 
just  got  to  find  her." 

At  the  Amsterdam  Avenue  address, 
they  said  she  had  moved  just  last 
week  to  480  Livingston  Street,  and 
I  promised  Jeff  that  this  would  be 
our  last  stop.  We  wearily  got  on 
the  subway  again  and  went  down  to 
Livingston  Street. 

Walking  along  Livingston,  looking 
for  number  480,  we  noticed  a  crowd 
of  people  gathered  in  the  street  down 
the  block.  We  wondered  what  it 
was  all  about  until  it  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  me — "My  gosh,  Jeff,  I  bet 
that's  480  Livingston." 

"Could  be,"  said  Jeff  without  much 
interest. 

"But  that's  where  Susie  lives!" 

"That's  right,"  he  said,  and  we 
quickened  our  pace.  I  thought,  what's 
happened  to  her  now?  And  then  I  saw 
a  couple  of  fire  engines  drawn  up  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  there  was 
smoke  coming  out  of  one  of  the  up- 
stairs windows. 

Jeff  and  I  pushed  our  way  into 
the  crowd.  "What's  happened?"  I 
asked  one  of  the  bystanders. 

"Just  a  fire,"  he  said,  "won't  last 
much  longer.  They've  just  about  got 
it  out." 

"Anybody  still  in  the  house?"  I 
asked  him. 

"No,  they  got  all  the  people  out  a 
long  time  ago." 

"Happen  to  know  where  they 
went?" 

"How  should  I  know?"  he  asked 
exasperatedly,  and  turned  back  to 
watch  the  firemen. 

THEN  my  eye  caught  something 
down  at  the  end  of  the  block.  I 
nudged  Jeff  and  we  started  down 
the  street  on  the  double-quick.  It 
was  a  little  popcorn  wagon,  and  I 
had  a  hunch.  We  pulled  up  short  in 
front  of  the  wagon,  and  the  little  man 
who  was  pushing  it  looked  up  at  us 
with  a  friendly  grin. 

"Popcorn,  Mister?" 

"Yeah,  I'll  have  a  bag — make  it  a 
couple  of  bags." 

And  then  while  he  was  filling  the 
bags  with  popcorn,  I  asked  him  as 
casually  as  I  could  if  he'd  noticed 
a  blonde  girl  around  the  neighbor- 
hood in  the  past  week  who  bought  a 
lot  of  popcorn.  He  chuckled  at  that 
and  said  he  certainly  had.  His  busi- 
ness had  doubled  since  she  moved  to 
Livingston  Street. 

"You  don't  happen  to  know  where 
she  is  right  now,  do  you?"  I  asked, 
trying  to  keep  my  voice  steady. 

"Sure.  She's  probably  down  at 
O'Connor's  having  a  coke — she  spends 
a  lot  of  time  there,  reading  books 
and  drinking  cokes." 

"Where's  O'Connor's?" 

"Two  blocks  down — on  the  other 
side  of  the  street." 

"C'mon,  Jeff,"  I  yelled,  and  we  gal- 
loped off. 

"Forty-five  minutes  to  go,"  he 
panted. 

We  turned  into  O'Connor's,  which 
was  one  of  those  old-fashioned  soda 
fountain  places  with  the  little  marble 
topped  tables  and  the  wire  chairs  with 
the  curled  backs.  There  was  also  a 
lending  library  and  some  magazine 
stands  in  the  place,  but  I  only  half 
saw  them.  My  eyes  were  filled  with 
a  girl  sitting  all  alone  at  a  little  table 
in  the  back  of  the  store.  A  blonde 
girl  with  a  green  hat,  sitting  with 
her  back  to  us. 
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Ann  Rutherford  and 
George  Montgomery 
featured  in  the  20th 
i '  Century-Fox  picture, 
"Orchestra  Wife." 
Want  such  soft  ro- 
mantic hands? 


Ann  Rutherford's  Adorable  Hands.  Ann 

protects  the  confiding  softness  of  her 
hands  by  using  Jergens  Lotion.  "The  sim- 
plest, loveliest  hand  care,"  she  says. 


The  romantic  stars  in  Hollywood  cultivate 
this  "dream  girl"  softness  in  their  hands. 
They  use  Jergens  Lotion,  7  to  1 ! 

You  protect  the  rose-leaf  smoothness  of 
your  hands  with  Jergens;  this  lotion  helps  pre- 
vent common-looking  rough,  chapped  hands. 

Of  course!  It's  like  professional  care  for 
your  hands.  Many  wise  doctors  aid  hard-used 
skin  to  divine  softness  with  2  special  ingredi- 
ents, which  are  both  in  Jergens  Lotion.  10)4 
to  $1.00  a  bottle.  Notice — Jergens  Lotion 
leaves  no  sticky  feeling.  Give  your  hands 
"Hollywood's  Hand  Care ;"  use  Jergens  Lotion . 


FOR  SOFT,  ADORABLE  HANDS 
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To  a  Face  Powder  That  Fails  to 
Give  Your  Skin  Color-Harmony 

MEN  THRILL  to  the  touch  of  warm 
Xth  skin.  But  how  does  you 

skin  look?  If  streaks  and  blotches 
in  your  face  powder  mar  the  color- 
harmony  of  your  face-a  precious 
rnomen'may  be  lost  to  you  forever 

TRY  THIS  TEST.  Press  out  a  bit  ot 
your  present  face  powder  against  a 
Xrro?.  See  those  little  streaks .of 
raw  color?  Sure  as  fate,  he  11  notice 
them     ..just  when  you  want  him 

to  notice  only  you. 
FOR  NATURAL  color-harmony,  try 
Sshmere  Bouquet  Face  Powder.  Its 
color    is   blended   for   harmony   so 
natural  no  flaws  can  show.  Seeded, 

too,  with  the  "fragrance  men  love. 

6  Ravishing  Shades  of  Color.  In 
generous  10*  and  largo r-«* 
111  drug  and  toilet  good*  counters. 


Cashmere  Bouquet 
Face  Powder 

A  Member  of  Cashmere  Bouquet — 
the  Royal  Family  of  Beauty  Preparations 


And  now  that  we'd-  finally  found 
her,  I  suddenly  was  afraid. 

I  walked  over  timidly  and  kind  of 
stood  there  for  a  minute.  Then  I 
cleared  my  throat  and  said  tentatively 
—"Susie?" 

The  girl  looked  up,  and  I  got  the 
biggest  shock  of  my  life.  This  girl 
wasn't  Susie!  My  eyes  widened  and 
my  mouth  must  have  fallen  open.  She 
looked  me  up  and  down  coldly  and 
then  said,  "Yes?    What  do  you  want?" 

I  shook  my  head  to  clear  the  cob- 
webs away.  "Oh.  ..."  I  said,  "I'm 
sorry — I'm  looking  for  Susie  Brown. 
Uh — I  thought  you  were  Susie." 

"I  am  Susie  Brown,"  she  said  in  a 
harsh,  almost  rasping  voice,  "but  I 
certainly  don't  know  you." 

"The  Susie  Brown  I'm  looking  for," 
I  was  still  floundering,  "is  from  Oak- 
dale,  Indiana." 

I  looked  at  her  for  a  minute,  trying 
to  figure  out  what  to  say  next.  She 
was  certainly  a  girl  who  had  been 
around — it  showed  in  her  face.  Her 
mouth  was  getting  a  little  hard  and 
there  were  definite  lines  in  her  face. 
She  must  have  been  beautiful  just 
a  few  short  years  ago,  but  that  beauty 
was  fading  quickly.  Her  hair  was  a 
brassy  color  that  got  darker  near  the 
roots.  Her  fingernails  were  blood 
red  and  not  very  well  kept.  All  in 
all,  she  was  everything  that  my  Susie 
was  not. 

SHE  noticed  my  scrutiny  and  grew 
a  little  uncomfortable  under  it. 
"Well,"  she  said,  "I'm  not  the  Susie 
you're  looking  for,  so  why  don't  you 
go  away  now?" 

"I  suppose  I  may  as  well.  ..."  I 
started  to  say,  and  then  just  to  check 
up  on  a  few  things,  I  asked  her,  "By 
the  way,  did  you  ever  know  anybody 
by  the  name  of  Julian  Scott?" 

She  winced  at  that,  but  stared  me 
straight  in  the  eye  and  said, "None  of 
your  business,  soldier." 

Jeff  had  come  up  to  the  table  and 
was  listening  to  our  conversation.  He 
put  his  oar  in  then,  "Did  you  ever 
hear  of  a  guy  named  Prince  Mikaloff? 
Do  you  know  of  a  night-club  called 
'The  Last  Drink?'  Did  you  used  to 
have  red  hair?" 

She  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and 
glared  at  us  defiantly.  "Listen,  you 
guys,  I  don't  have  to  answer  any  of 
your  questions,  see?  You're  probably 
reporters  in  disguise.  Well,  I'm  tired 
of  talking  to  reporters.  I've  got 
nothing  to  say.  Now  go  on,  get  out 
of  here.     Leave  me  alone." 

"We're  not  reporters,  honest,"  I  as- 
sured her.  "We're  just  soldiers  and 
we're  looking  for  Susie  Brown.  I 
happen  to  be  in  love  with  her  and 
I  have  to  find  her.  That's  simple 
enough,  isn't  it?" 

But  her  lip  curled.  "I  don't  care 
who  you  are  or  what  you  want.  You 
annoy  me.     Now  beat  it.     Go  on — " 

My  shoulders  drooped  and  I  turned 
away  wearily.  This  was  the  end, 
then.  We  had  come  to  the  final  blank 
wall.  I'd  never  find  Susie  now. 
Jeff  came  up  behind  me  and  put  his 
arm    over   my    shoulder. 

"Don't  take  it  so  hard,  Chip.  We'll 
find  her  somehow." 

I  tried  to  grin  at  him,  but  it  was 
a  pretty  bad  imitation.  "We'll  never 
find  her  now.  She's  just  vanished 
into  thin  air.  I'll  probably  never  see 
her  again." 

And  then  we  heard  the  girl's  voice 
again.  She  had  evidently  been 
watching  us  and  had  heard  what  we 
had  said.      "Okay,  soldiers,  come  on 


back.      Maybe  I  can  give  you  a  tip." 

We  stood  stock  still  in  amazement 
and  then  hurried  back  to  her  table. 

"I  don't  know  why  I  bother  to  do 
this,"  she  said  half  angrily,  "but  you 
might  try  the  Consolidated  Insurance 
Company  in  Poughkeepsie.  That's 
where  your  Susie  Brown  is." 

I  stared  at  her.  "How  do  you 
know?" 

"I  used  to  know  her  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  We  both  lived  in  a  room- 
inghouse  on  West  86th  Street.  She 
used  to  eat  popcorn  all  the  time. 
That's  where  I  got  to  liking  the  darn 
stuff."  She  laughed  shortly  and  ges- 
tured toward  a  bag  of  popcorn  lying 
on  the  table. 

Jeff  and  I  were  both  speechless. 
We  stood  there  looking  at  her,  word- 
lessly, with  our  minds  going  around 
in  circles — at  least  mine  was.  She 
glanced  up  at  us.  "Well,  now  you 
know  where  she  is — go  find  her,  why 
don't  you?"  and  she  started  reading 
a  magazine  that  was  spread  out  in 
front  of  her. 

I  finally  found  my  tongue.  "Look, 
Miss,"  I  said,  "I  don't  want  to  intrude 
on  you  or  anything,  but  we've  been 
through  so  darn  much  in  the  last  two 
days,  I  wonder  if  you'd  do  us  a  favor 
and  tell  us  how  come  we  got  you 
mixed  up  with  the  Susie  Brown  I 
know?" 

She  looked  up  at  us  again.  "It's 
a  long  story  and  I  don't  intend  to  go 
into  it.  But  I  will  tell  you  that  Susie 
Brown  isn't  my  real  name.  When 
Susie  left  to  go  to  Poughkeepsie,  I 
took  her  name  for  reasons  of  my 
own." 

"But  what  about  the  forwarding 
address  the  woman  on  86th  Street 
gave  me  —  the  'Last  Drink'  night- 
club? Did  Susie  get  the  job  there 
or  did  you?" 

"I  did.  And  probably  they  got  my 
forwarding  address  when  the  manager 
of  'The  Last  Drink'  was  checking  the 
references  I  gave  him."  She  laughed 
shortly.  "Susie  had  excellent  refer- 
ences!" 

"Well,  gee,  thanks  Miss,"  I  said. 
"I  guess  we  better  be  going  now." 
I  couldn't  keep  the  let-down  sensa- 
tion inside  me  from  creeping  into 
my  voice. 

JUST  one  more  thing,  soldier,"  she 
said  and  for  the  first  time  in  our 
conversation,  her  voice  softened  a 
little,  "if  I  were  you  I'd  get  on  up 
to  Poughkeepsie  in  a  hurry.  I  think 
your  girl's  waiting  for  you."  She 
sighed  and  turned  back  to  her  maga- 
zine. "I  always  kinda  liked  that 
Susie,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

Dimly  I  realized  that  Jeff,   almost 
dancing   in   impatience,   was   holding 
out    his    arm    and    pointing    at    his  i 
watch.     "Holy  cats,  Chip,"  he  urged, 
"we    gotta    get    out    of    here!     We've  , 
only  got  fifteen  minutes  left." 

I  let  him  tug  me  toward  the  door,  ! 
but  I  hardly  realized  what  was  hap- 
pening.     Relief  and   happiness  were 
boiling  around  so  fast  inside  of  me 
that  I  felt  as  if  I  might  explode.    And 
then,  suddenly,  I  was  as  calm  as  could 
be.     Dreamily  I  watched  Jeff  signal  J 
a  taxi,  and  I  sat  beside  him  all  the  i 
way  to  the  station,  not  saying  a  word. 

Because  it  was  enough,  just  now,  j 
to  think  that  Susie  was  in  Pough- 
keepsie, and  that  she'd  never  forgot- 
ten me,  and  that  after  all  it  wouldn't 
be  so  very  long  before  I  could  get  J, 
myself  another  two-day  leave.  And 
that  leave  I  wouldn't  spend  looking 
for  Susie.     I'd  spend  it  with  her. 
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Love  Is  for  Keeps 

Continued  from  page  23 

much  later  that  night,  and  she  tried 
to  laugh  with  me  as  I  gave  her  an 
account  of  the  evening's  foolishness. 
But  there  was  a  strange  combination 
of  amazement  and  hurt  in  her  eyes. 
I  wouldn't  let  myself  take  notice  of 
it,  wouldn't  let  anything  spoil  the 
remembrance  of  the   fun  I  had  had. 

"He's  in  love  with  you,"  Miggs 
said  slowly,  and  her  even  white  teeth 
caught    her    underlip. 

"Don't  be  silly,"  I  said. 

"It's  not  silly.  Tommy's  been  mak- 
ing calf-eyes  at  you  from  the  moment 
he  first  saw  you."  There  was  a  bitter- 
ness in  her  voice  that  I  had  never 
heard  there  before. 

"Don't  be  silly,"  I  repeated,  trying 
to  believe  what  I  was  saying.  "Tom- 
my's just — just  a  child.  Tonight  was 
fun,  but  I'd  go  crazy  doing  that  sort 
of  thing  all  the  time." 

But  I  lay  awake  for  a  long  time 
that  night.  No,  I  wouldn't  admit  that 
I  was  in  love  with  Tommy.  I  wouldn't 
face  that  fact.  But  I  drew  a  split  hair 
line  of  difference,  admitting  that  may- 
be  I   was   falling   in   love   with   him. 

Dwight's  troubles  about  the  motion 
picture  contracts  continued,  and  he 
sent  his  proxy  often  after  that.  Then 
he  went  out  of  town,  leaving  Tommy 
with  instructions  to  "keep  an  eye  on 
the  girls."  But  after  that  there  was 
no  pretense  that  Tommy  came  to  see 
Miggs;  that  I  was  only  secondary.  I 
selfishly  left  Miggs  to  shift  for  her- 
self and  monopolized  every  moment 
of  Tommy's  attention. 

OH,  being  with  Tommy  was  fun,  and 
I  needed  fun!  I  kept  telling  my- 
self that,  willing  myself  to  believe 
that  I  was  just  having  a  postponed 
fling,  especially  when  I  saw  the  hurt 
in  Migg's  eyes.  I  just  gave  myself  up 
to  having  the  kind  of  fun  I'd  never 
had  before. 

But  Miggs'  face  reproached  me, 
nagged  at  me  like  a  guilty  conscience, 
although  she  never  said  one  word  in 
protest.  In  vain  I  told  myself  that 
it  wasn't  my  fault.  Could  I  live 
Tommy's  life  for  him?  Could  I  make 
him  love  her,  even  if  I  wanted  to? 
Besides,  young  hearts  are  fickle — 
Miggs'  would  mend.  And  then,  with 
a  stab,  I  had  to  admit  that  Tommy's 
was  a  young  heart,  too.  Would  it 
tire  of  me?  Was  I  letting  myself  in 
for  a  terrible  blow? 

Because  I  knew  that  these  things 
could  well  be  true,  I  still  wouldn't 
admit  that  I  loved  him.  I  just  put  off 
thinking  about  it,  crowding  the  un- 
pleasant thoughts  into  the  back  of  my 
mind,  filling  my  head  with  minute- 
to-minute  thoughts  without  troubling 
about  the  future,  giving  myself  up 
wholly  to  the  time-filling  business  of 
having  fun.  We  danced  late  into  the 
night,  we  went  to  an  amusement 
park,  we  lay  on  the  beach  in  the  sun, 
we  rode  horseback — all  the  silly, 
lovely  things  I'd  never  done. 

One  afternoon  Tommy  brought  me 
back  to  the  apartment  after  a  ride  in 
the  park.  "I'm  going  home  to 
change,"  he  said,  "and  come  back  to 
take  you  to  that  Russian  place  for 
dinner.   We'll  have  a  swell  time — " 

He  turned  to  go,  and  then  suddenly 
he  had  swung  around  again,  and 
caught  me  close  to  him,  buried  my 
face  against  his  rough,  man-smelling 
tweed   riding    coat.     His    mouth   was 
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Can  twins  be  divorced  ? 


The  Davis  Twins,  United  Air 
Lines  Stewardesses,  tell  how 
Pepsodent  Tooth  Powder 
came  between  them. 


"We're  typical  twins,  Athalie  and  I.  Look  alike, 
dress  alike,  share  the  same  problems  of  mistaken 
identity.  We've  always  been  together  on  every- 
thing. . .  except  once.  That  was  the  time  I  'divorced' 
my  twin  . .  .  for  test  purposes  only.  I  switched  to 
Pepsodent  Tooth  Powder.  Athalie  went  right  on 
using  another  well-known  brand." 


"Even  when  we  dressed  alike,  people  began  to 
know  us  apart.  My  teeth  became  twice  as  bright  as 
my  twin's  . . .  thanks  to  Pepsodent !  It  was  easy  to 
tell  who  was  who . . .  but  not  for  long.  Athalie  had 
enough  of  our  trial  separation.  So  she  switched 
to  Pepsodent,  too.  And  is  she  glad !  Nothing  but 
Pepsodent  for  us  from  now  on." 


Davis  twins  confirm  laboratory  proof  that 

Pepsodent  Powder  makes  teeth 
TWICE  AS  BRIGHT 


INDEPENDENT  LABORATORY 
TESTS  FOUND  NO  OTHER, 
DENTIFRICE  THAT  COULD 
MATCH  THE  HIGH  LUSTRE 
PRODUCED  BY  PEPSODENT. 
BY  ACTUAL  TEST;  PEPSODENT 
PRODUCES  A  LUSTRE  ON 
TEETH  TWICE  AS  BRIGHT 
AS  THE  AVERAGE  OF  ALL 
OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS! 


For  the  safety  of  your  smile... 
use  Pepsodent  twice  a  day... 
see  your  dentist  twice  a  year 
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WHENEVER  I  REACHED  for  that  laxative  bottle, 
Betty  would  scream  and  run  away.  She  hated  the 
taste  of  the  stuff  and  it  upset  her  something  awful ! 
It  was  just  too  strong! 


THEN  I  TRIED  some- 
thing else.  But  Betty 
raised  a  rumpus  every 
time  I  gave  her  a 
dose.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  medicine 
didn '  t  do  her  any  good. 
It  was  just  too  mild! 


ONE  DAY  MY  NEIGHBOR  suggested  Ex-Lax!  I 
gave  some  to  Betty  and  she  just  loved  its  fine  all- 
chocolate  taste.  Ex-Lax  works  so  well,  too... not 
too  strong,  not  too  mild  —  it's  just  right! 

Ex-Lax  is  effective  —  but  effective  in  a 
gentle  way!  It  won't  upset  the  children; 
won't    make    them    feel    bad    afterwards. 


No  wonder  people  call  it: 


H 


Naturally,   like  any  effective  medicine,   Ex-Lax 
should  be  taken  only  as  directed  on  the  label. 


EX- LAX 

10c  and  25c  at  all  drug  stores 


softer 


stronger  ^A^^%M 

more 
absorbent 


SITROUX 

SIT-TRUE"   I    IbbU  tb 
AT  5  &  10*  -  DRUG  &  DEPT.  STORES 


close  to  my  ear,  murmuring  the 
things  I'd  half-hoped,  half-dreaded 
to  hear.  "Zelda,  you  darling,  you 
darling!  We  always  have  a  wonder- 
ful time  together,  don't  we?  You  can't 
keep  me  at  arm's  length  any  longer, 
honey.  Zelda,  my  beautiful!" 

His  arms  released  me,  his  hands 
cupped  my  face  and  tipped  it  up  to 
his.  Then  my  mouth  met  his,  as  if 
it  belonged  there,  in  the  kiss  I'd 
dreamed  about.  In  a  moment  we  were 
apart  again,  and  he  was  laughing  ner- 
vously, looking  as  if  he  had  done 
something    he    hadn't    meant    to    do. 

The  blood  pounding  in  my  ears,  my 
throat,  I  fled  into  the  apartment, 
across  the  living  room,  into  the  bed- 
room. He  loved  me — Tommy  loved 
me!  And  now  I  had  to  admit  it,  even 
to  myself.  I  loved  him.  He'd  ask  me 
to  marry  him,  and  we'd  dance  and 
ferry-ride  our  way  through  life.  We'd 
be  happy — we'd  be  young! 

SUDDENLY  I  sat  down,  feeling  as  a 
child  must  feel  when  its  balloon 
breaks.  Because  I  knew  it  wasn't  so. 
Marriage  wasn't  one  long  dance,  one 
continuous  ferry  ride.  It  was  com- 
panionship, and  sharing  troubles,  and 
raising  children,  and  sitting  quietly 
side  by  side,  not  even  needing  to  talk. 
And  I  couldn't  have  those  with 
Tommy.  Already  I  was  weary  of  the 
merry-go-round  I'd  been  riding,  and 
I  knew  that  Tommy  was  going  to 
keep  on  riding  until  he  caught  the 
brass  ring,  years  and  years  from  now. 

I  got  wearily  to  my  feet,  dragged 
off  my  riding  habit,  began  to  cream 
my  face,  smoothing  with  an  anxious 
finger  the  new  little  wrinkles  which 
had  lately  found  their  way  into  the 
corners  of  my  eyes.  Not  enough  sleep. 
I  was  bone-weary,  much  as  I  hated 
to  admit  it,  from  trying  to  keep  up 
with  Tommy's  pace-that-kills  run- 
ning around,  as  his  father  called  it. 

Looking  toward  the  door,  I  saw 
that  Miggs  was  standing  there.  She 
must  have  heard  what  Tommy  had 
said  to  me,  guessed  at  that  wild  kiss, 
for  her  face  was  white  and  set,  her 
eyes  were  clouded.  "I've  got  to  go 
out,"  she  said  briefly.  "You'd  better 
get  something  on.  Dwight's  home, 
and  he's  on  his  way  over." 

I  felt  as  if  the  cool  rains  had  come 
after  a  hot,  humid  day  as  I  dressed 
and  waited  for  Dwight.  He  was  so 
wise,  so  good;  surely  just  talking  to 
him  would  help  me  to  think  straight- 
er,  to  sort  out  the  jumble  of  emotions 
that  was  tearing  me  apart. 

Presently  he  came,  looking  as  he 
always  did — a  handsome  man  with  a 
knowledge   of  the   world   about  him. 

We  sat  down  together  on  the  ter- 
race. "You're  getting  thinner,"  he 
said,  cocking  an  eyebrow  at  me.  "And 
there  are  circles  under  your  eyes. 
Been  working  too  hard,  or  has  that 
son  of  mine  been  leading  you  a 
merry  chase?" 

"Both,  I  guess,"  I  told  him.  Im- 
pulsively, I  held  out  my  hand  to  him. 
"Dwight,  I've  missed  you.  I  didn't 
realize  how  much  until  I  saw  you 
come  in,  just  as  always.  It  seemed — 
it  seemed,  somehow,  to  send  life  back 
to  normal!" 

He  took  my  hand,  and  his  eyes  and 
his  voice  were  suddenly  different. 
"I've  missed  you,  too — more  than  I 
liked  to  let  myself  think."  He  moved 
closer  to  me,  holding  my  hand  be- 
tween both  of  his.  "Zelda,  maybe  this 
isn't  the  romantic  way  to  do  this. 
Maybe  I  ought  to  get  down  on  my 
knees.  And  I  know  I  haven't  the  right 
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phrases  for  it — words  are  my  busi- 
ness, but  they  all  seem  to  have  de- 
serted me  now.  But  dear,  if  we  missed 
each  other  so,  why  should  we  go  on 
missing    each    other?" 

For  a  moment  I  wasn't  sure  what 
he  meant.  It  seemed  incredible  after 
our  easy  friendship,  with  never  a 
mention  of  love,  a  hint  of  marriage. 
But  it  was  true,  and  he  was  offering 
me  more  than  he  knew.  He  was  of- 
fering me  escape  from  the  emotional 
tangle  in  which  I'd  involved  myself. 
He  was  offering  me  a  substitute  for 
loving  Tommy.  He  was  offering  me  a 
way  out.  I  didn't  stop  to  think  that  it 
wouldn't  be  fair  to  him.  I  didn't  stop 
to  think  that  this  was  the  coward's 
way,  running  away  from  a  problem, 
hiding  from  it  instead  of  facing  it 
and  fighting  it  out.  I  only  knew  that 
this  was  blessed,  sweet  relief,  and  I 
cried,  "Oh,  yes,  Dwight — yes!" 

I  lay  quiet  in  his  arms  then,  full  of 
peace,  not  letting  myself  think  of 
anything.  I  wouldn't  have  to  face 
the  dreadful  alternative  of  saying  no 
to  Tommy  or  marrying  him  knowing 
that  I  was  making  a  horrible  mis- 
take. I  wouldn't  have  to  face  any- 
thing, not  even  the  risk  of  another 
of  Tommy's  kisses. 

Dwight  and  I  were  married,  very 
quietly,  a  week  later,  with  Tommy 
for  best  man  and  Miggs  for  maid  of 
honor.  I  had  filled  the  time  between 
with  shopping,  with  buying  the  pale 
yellow  dress  I  wore,  the  broad- 
brimmed  green  hat  with  its  gay 
crown  of  yellow  flowers,  with  buying 
a  gray-and-scarlet  suit  for  going 
away,  a  filmy  white  nightgown  and 
negligee  trimmed  with  white  lace. 

Somehow,  Tommy  didn't  seem  as 
crushed  as  I  had  expected  him  to  be. 
And  when  he  kissed  the  bride  it  was 
a  brotherly,  impersonal  kiss.  As  for 
Miggs,  she  was  radiant  once  more  as 
she  walked  out  of  the  chapel  with  us, 
her  arm  tucked  through  Tommy's. 

We  went  to  Dwight's  cabin  in  the 
Catskills  for  our  honeymoon — three 
peaceful,  serene  weeks,  in  which  I 
began  to  recover  from  Tommy  as  one 
recovers  from  an  illness. 

By  the  time  we  got  back  and  moved 
into  Dwight's  house  on  Long  Island, 
I  felt  settled  and  secure,  as  a  woman 
must  who  has  been  married  for  years. 
The  days  went  by  so  rapidly  and  yet 
so  smoothly  that  it's  hard  to  sort  them 
out  and  remember  them,  one  by  one. 
Tommy  was  there,  of  course — his 
laboratory  was  in  the  house  and  he 
did  his  work  there — but  protected  by 
the  armor  of  Dwight's  constant  com- 
panionship, busy  with  the  work  we 
had  started  to  do  together,  I  felt  the 
old  fire  dying  away  to  embers.  The 
weeks,  the  months,  slid  by. 

ONE  afternoon  I  sat  on  the  terrace, 
just  basking  in  sheer  laziness,  as 
Tommy  came  up  from  the  garden.  He 
started  to  speak  to  me,  but  whatever 
he  might  have  said  was  cut  off  by  a 
hoarse  cry  from  the  direction  of  the 
long  flight  of  steps  which  led  down  to 
the  water. 

The    next    hours    are    a    confused   j 
jumble    in    my    mind.     I    remember   j 
running  beside  Tommy  to  the  stairs,    | 
seeing   Dwight   lying   in   a   crumpled 
heap,   like    a   bundle    of    old    clothes    ; 
with   no   man   inside,   at   the   foot   of 
them.    I  remember  Tommy  damning 
the   loose   stones   of  the   steps   as  he 
sprinted  across  the  lawn  to  call  the 
doctor.    I  remember  going  down  the 
stairs      somehow,      kneeling      beside 
Dwight.   I  remember  my  husband  be-    ; 
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ing  carried  back  to  the  house,  smiling 
one-sidedly  but  reassuringly  in  spite 
of  the  pain.  I  remember  the  doctor 
rubbing  his  hands  together  and  say- 
ing, with  satisfaction,  "Nice,  clean 
break — left  leg.  He'll  be  up  and  able 
to  hobble  about  before  you  know  it." 

My  world  was  bounded  by  the  four 
walls  of  Dwight's  room  for  the  next 
few  days.  I  read  to  him,  talked  to  him, 
found  new  roots  for  our  pleasant  "to- 
getherness." As  the  doctor  had  prom- 
ised, he  soon  was  able  to  sit  on  the 
terrace  in  the  sun,  his  leg  in  a  cast. 

At  lunch  that  first  day  that  he  was 
downstairs  he  reached  across  the 
table  and  squeezed  my  hand.  "Now 
that  I'm  no  longer  strictly  crippled, 
you've  got  to  stop  this  business  of 
fussing  around  me  like  a  cat  with  one 
kitten,  Zelda.  You  haven't  stirred 
outside  the  house  since  I  fell.  Tommy, 
you're  the  man  of  the  house  tem- 
porarily," he  went  on,  "and  your  first 
assignment  is  to  take  Zelda  to  the 
tennis  tournament  this  afternoon.  She 
has  been  counting  on  it  for  weeks, 
and  I'm  not  going  to  have  her  miss  it." 

"Why — "  Tommy  began,  uneasily, 
but  I  interrupted  him. 

"Dwight,  I'd  much  rather  stay 
here — with  you.  I  don't  want  to  go  to 
the   tournament." 

"Nonsense,"  he  said,  smiling.  And 
suddenly,  with  a  shock  like  that  of 
an  icy  finger  drawn  across  my  spine, 
I  knew  that  it  was  nonsense.  I  did 
want  to  go  to  the  tournament — with 
Tommy.  And  while,  in  a  sort  of  panic, 
I  examined  that  knowledge  and  saw 
all  its  implications,  Dwight  was  going 
on,  "Not  another  word  out  of  either 
of  you — get  along!" 

IT  was  amazing,  and  frightening, 
*■  how  easily  Tommy  and  I  slipped 
back  into  the  old  routine,  after  that. 

Because  the  fire  was  still  there,  you 
see.  It  hadn't  died.  And  it  flamed 
again,  burned  high.  The  days  slid  by, 
one  like  another,  and  yet  so  different 
from  those  peaceful  days  with 
Dwight.  Weekends,  Miggs  came  out, 
and  the  three  of  us  went  around  to- 
gether, but  during  the  week  it  was 
Tommy  and  I  alone — and  happy.  At 
least,  I  was  happy,  with  a  kind  of 
burning,  bitter  happiness,  because  I 
had  fallen  into  the  old  habit  of  lying 
to  myself  again. 

But  I  was  troubled,  too.  I  wondered 
if  people  were  talking  about  me.  Did 
the  neighborhood  gossips  chatter 
among  themselves  about  the  way 
Tommy  and  I  danced  at  the  taverns 
on  the  highway,  paddled  about  in  the 
path  of  the  moon  on  the  lake,  the 
foolish,  childish  fun  we  had  at  the 
nearby  amusement  park? 

But  I  put  those  doubts  aside,  be- 
cause I  wanted  to.  It  was  silly,  I  told 
myself;  I  was  a  married  woman, 
being  taken  around  a  little  by  my 
stepson  while  my  husband  was  un- 
able to  go  out  with  me. 

And  we  did  have  fun,  Tommy  and 
I.  I  lost  all  the  settled  feeling  those 
first  months  of  being  married  to 
Dwight  had  given  me.  I  forgot  how 
tired  keeping  up  with  Tommy  had 
once  made  me,  forgot  how  sick  I  had 
sometimes  been  with  myself  for  try- 
ing to  play  at  being  a  youngster  when 
I  knew  that  I  was  a  grown  woman. 

Slowly,  worse  doubts  came  to  me, 
as  the  fire  burned  higher,  as  the  ex- 
citement of  being  with  Tommy  grew 
stronger  and  stronger.  Had  I  thrown 
my  life  away?  Could  everything  pos- 
sibly be  the  same  again,  once  Dwight 
was  able  to  walk  again? 
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A  Lesson  They're  Eager  to  Learn 


Ooon  these  new  mothers  will  leave  the  hos- 
pital where  their  babies  were  born.  Now 
they  are  watching  a  nurse  demonstrate  how 
to  care  for  a  newborn  infant.  She  teaches 
them  many  vital  lessons  that  hospitals  have 
learned  about  scientific  infant  care;  and 
most  valuable  of  all,  she  gives  them  a  new 
understanding  of  the  importance  of  pro- 
tecting babies  against  harmful  germs. 

Largely  because  of  the  progress  which 
medical  science  has  made  in  its  never- 
ending  war  on  germs,  this  year  more  than 
100,000  U.  S.  babies  will  live,  who  would 
have  died  at  less  than  one  year  of  age  had 
they  been  born  20  years  ago. 

Nowadays  hospitals  maintain  almost  un- 
believable vigilance  in  guarding  infants 
against  harmful  germs.  Only  a  few  spe- 
cially-assigned nurses  are  permitted  in  the 
nursery,  and  they  must  wear  sterile  masks, 
caps  and  gowns.  Even  the  doctor  does  not 
enter;  he  examines  babies  in  a  special  room, 
and  he  too  wears  mask,  cap  and  gown. 
When  baby  is  nursing,  the  mother's  bed  is 
covered  with  a  sterile  feeding  sheet,  and  her 
breasts  and  hands  are  sterilized.  A  limited 
number  of  visitors  is  admitted  to  the 
mother's  room,  only  during  certain  hours;  > 
and  they  are  asked  to  stay  away  from  the 
bed,  to  prevent  transfer  of  germs  which 
might  later  come  in  contact  with  the  baby. 

As  a  vital  aid  in  protecting  baby's  skin 
against  germs,  practically  every  hospital 
now  anoints  the  baby's  entire  body  with 
antiseptic  oil,  daily.  This  helps  prevent  im- 
petigo, prickly  heat,  pustular  rashes,  diaper 
rash.  It  is  known  that  germ  infection  plays 
a  part  in  these  common  skin  troubles. 

Mothers  should  continue  hospital  pro- 


tective measures  at  home.  Keep  visitors 
away  from  baby.  Don't  let  them  fondle  or 
kiss  him.  And  do  as  hospitals  and  doctors 
recommend— anoint  your  baby  with  anti- 
septic oil  every  day  until  he's  at  least  a 
year  old.  Use  the  oil  also  after  every  diaper 
change.  Be  sure  the  oil  you  use  is  antiseptic. 
Look  for  the  word  "antiseptic"  on  the  label. 
Don't  be  satisfied  with  anything  less.  Re- 
member that  the  essence  of  baby  care  is 
protection  against  harmful  germs. 

And,  of  course,  have  your  baby  examined 
by  your  doctor  regularly  .  .  .  that  is  Rule 
No.  1  in  infant  care. 

f  ■/  -f 

Why  do  almost  all  hospital  nurseries  use 
Mennen  Antiseptic  Oil?  Because  it  is  anti- 
septic. No  other  widely-sold  baby  oil  has 
that  important  quality.  If  you  want  the 
best  for  your  baby,  at  only  slight  extra  cost, 
use  Mennen  Antiseptic  Oil.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  antiseptic  care. 

When  baby  is  older  and  you  use  a  baby 
powder,  follow  this  guide:  Mennen  Baby 
Powder,  too,  is  antiseptic — a  health  aid,  not 
a  mere  "cosmetic!'  Made  by  special  "ham- 
merizing"  process,  it  is  finer,  smoother, 
more  uniform  in  texture  than  other  leading 
baby  powders.  Also  it  has  a  delicate  new 
scent.  Most  important,  Mennen  Baby 
Powder  is  antiseptic. 
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/lw  —  Hair  Rinse 

barely 

Gives  a  Tiny  Tint 


Removes 
this 
dull 
film 


1.  Does  not  harm,  permanently 
tint  or  bleach  the  hair 

2.  Used  after  shampooing  —  your 
hair  is  never  dry,  or  unruly 

3.  Instantly  gives  the  soft,  lovely 
effect  obtained  from  hours  of 
vigorous  brushing.. .plus  a  tiny 
tint  —  in  these  12  shades. 

7.  Titian  Blonde 

8.  Golden  Blonde 

9.  Topaz  Blonde 

10.  Dark  Auburn 

11.  Light  Auburn 

12.  Lustre  Glint 

4.  Golden  Glint  contains  only  safe 
certified  colors  andpure  Radien, 
all  new,  approved  ingredients. 

Try  Golden  Glint...Over  40  million 
packages  have  been  sold. ..Choose 
your  shade  at  any  cosmetic  dealer. 
Price  10  and  25^  —  or  send  for  a 
FREE    SAMPLE. 


1.  Black 

2.  Dark  Copper 

3.  Sable  Brown 

4.  Golden  Brown 

5.  Nut  Brown 

6.  Silver 
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Please  send   color   No. as  listed  above. 
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And  yet,  with  Tommy  there  was 
always  something  lacking.  He  seemed 
to  hold  himself  in  restraint,  to  keep 
me  at  arm's  length.  I  put  my  finger 
on  it  one  September  afternoon  as  I 
watched  him  and  Miggs  come  up 
from  the  tennis  court.  They  were 
chattering  away  fifteen  to  the  dozen, 
and  then  it  came  to  me.  They  looked 
so  right  together,  those  two.  They 
belonged. 

And  there  was  more  than  that. 
Tommy  and  I  had  nothing  to  talk 
about.  We  had  nothing  to  say  to  each 
other,  because  actually  we  had  noth- 
ing in  common.  I  was  just  six  years 
older  than  he,  but  in  interests,  in 
long-time  plans  for  living  a  life,  in 
ambitions,  we  were  a  generation 
apart. 

I  had  a  sudden  sharp  desire  to  be 
with  Dwight,  to  cast  my  burden  on 
him  now,  as  I  had  before.  He  was  so 
wise,  so  kind — all  unwittingly  he  had 
offered  me  a  solution  before.  Per- 
haps he  could  help  me  now.  I  must 
give  my  marriage  to  Dwight  a  chance, 
at  least,  I  told  myself.  I  wouldn't 
think  about  Tommy  and  me.  I'd  go 
and  talk  to  Dwight — talk  about 
books  with  him,  listen  to  music  with 
him,  as  I  hadn't  done  for  so  long.  I 
felt  tired,  sick  of  myself. 

1%/fY  hand  was  on  the  knob  of  his 
■L"  study  door  when  I  heard  Dwight's 
voice,  and  something  in  it  which 
made  me  stop.  "Tell  me  about  it, 
Miggs,"  he  was  saying. 

Then  Miggs'  voice,  thick  with  tears, 
answering  him.  "Oh,  Dwight — I'm  so 
miserable!" 

His  voice  was  full  of  the  gentle 
kindness  I  knew  so  well,  the  tolerant 
wisdom.  "Tell  me  about  it  anyway." 
"It's — it's  Tommy  and  me.  Oh, 
Dwight — "  the  words  were  tumbling 
over  themselves  in  their  haste  to  be 
said — "I  love  him.  I  love  him  so 
much,  and  he  loves  me!" 

Outside  the  door  I  caught  my 
breath.  Tommy  was  in  love  with  my 
little  sister,  and  I  had  been  too  ab- 
sorbed in  having  fun  to  know  it! 

I  could  hear  Dwight  chuckle.  "As 
far  as  I  can  see,  that's  nothing  to  cry 
over,  Miggs." 

Her  voice,  answering  him,  was  very 
small.    "But — Zelda." 

"Yes,  Zelda."  Dwight's  voice  was 
even. 

"Oh,  Dwight — Tommy  feels  that 
she's  in  love  with  him,  and  he  doesn't 
know  what  to  do.  As  long  as  things 
stand  as  they  are,  he  can't  ask  me  to 
marry  him.  Oh,  I'm  sure  it  isn't  so — 
Zelda  couldn't  be  so  foolish!" 

I  could  picture  Dwight  shaking  his 
head.  He  sounded  very  grave.  "I  was 
afraid  of  this,  Miggs,  but  I  thought  it 
best  to  see  if  it  wouldn't  work  itself 
out,  die  a  natural  death.  Look,  dear. 
Your  sister's  a  wonderful  woman. 
She's  young — perhaps  too  young  for 
me — but  she's  not  a  child.  She's 
been  having  the  kind  of  fun  she 
missed  when  she  was  your  age.  But 
fundamentally  she's  a  well-balanced 
grown-up  woman.  I  still  hope  that 
things  will  work  themselves  out,  for 
all  of  our  sakes.  You  see,  I  knew 
about  this  before.  That's  why  I  hur- 
ried home  from  that  trip  of  mine, 
remember?  Tommy  had  written  that 
he  and  Zelda  were  having — a  whale 
of  a  time,  as  he  put  it,  but  that  he  was 
afraid  that  she  was  taking  it  too  seri- 
ously. But  it  worked  out  that  time, 
Miggs,  and  I  think  it  will  work  out 
again." 

My  face  burned.    Tommy,  meaning 


only  to  show  me  a  good  time,  swept    ! 
away  by  his  emotions  a  little,  per-    | 
haps,  but  not  meaning  anything  seri- 
ous.   And  I,  like  a  schoolgirl,  thinking 
I  was  in  love  with  him,  mooning  over 
him  and  hiding  from  myself  behind    1 
Dwight.     Dwight,    who    had    trusted    J 
me,    who    had    thought    that    "every- 
thing   worked    out    that    time."     This 
was  the  man  I'd  wondered  if  I'd  made 
a  mistake  in  marrying!    Oh,  no — the 
only  mistake  I'd  made  was  in  ever, 
for    one    minute,    thinking   that!     My 
mistake  had  been  in  fearing  to  face 
life,  in  running  away  like  a  coward. 
It  was  then  that  I  remembered  my 
father,  saying,   "The  world  won't  let 
you  get  away  with  making  the  same 
mistake  twice,  Zelda." 

For  that's  what  I  had  been  doing — 
deceiving  myself  again,  ready  to  hide 
behind  Dwight  and  my  marriage  to 
him.  Making  the  same  mistake  twice. 
I  caught  my  breath  sharply.  Maybe 
this  was  the  one  time — the  one  time  in 
a  hundred  times — when  Father's 
maxim  wasn't  true.  Maybe  this  time 
the  world  would  let  me  get  away 
with  the  same  mistake  twice,  if  I 
acted  quickly.  We  were  headed 
straight  for  tragedy,  all  of  us,  Dwight, 
Tommy,  Miggs  and  I.  Dwight's  faith 
in  me  would  not  have  lasted  forever; 
a  very  little  more  time  and  the 
precious  love  that  had  sprung  up  be- 
tween Tommy  and  Miggs  would  have 
been  crushed,  withered.  But  if  now — 
today,  this  minute — I  could  face  the 
facts  and  put  things  right  for  these 
three  people  I  loved  so  much  and 
had  made  so  unhappy. 

Yes,  loved — for  I  knew  that  it  was 
Dwight,  it  had  been  Dwight  all  along. 
Tommy  was  like  a  new  toy,  some- 
thing to  play  with,  but  Dwight  was 
the  real  man,  the  man  with  whom  I 
wanted  the  oneness,  the  togetherness 
that  only  the  true  companionship  of 
marriage  to  the  man  you  love  deeply 
and  truly  can  bring. 

Almost  before  I  knew  it  I  had  left 
the  door,  was  running  out  to  the 
side  garden.  "Tommy,"  I  called, 
"Tommy — come  here!"  He  hoisted 
his  length  out  of  the  lawn  chair  and 
hurried  across  to  me. 

"What  the  dickens  is  the  matter?" 

"Just  come  with  me,"  I  cried,  and 
I  took  his  hand   to  urge  him  along. 

Without  preliminaries  I  opened  the 
door,  pushed  Tommy  forward. 

"Tommy,  there's  your  girl.  She's 
miserable,  but  you  can  make  her 
happy.  Ask  her  the  question  you 
want  to  ask  her!" 

'T'HE  question  went  unasked,  but 
-*-  there  was  no  need  for  it.  Miggs' 
face  lost  its  hurt.  Tommy  made  a 
strange,  strangled  noise  in  his  throat 
and  swept  her  into  his  arms  as  if  she'd 
been  no  heavier  than  a  kitten.  They 
looked  so  young,  so  terribly  right  to- 
gether. But  it  didn't  hurt  me.  All  I 
felt  was  a  warm  happiness  for  them, 
a  terrible  concern  for  the  wall  of 
strangeness  I'd  built  up  between  my- 
self and  my  husband. 

I  went  to  stand  beside  Dwight.  As 
clearly  as  if  they  were  printed  on  a 
page,  my  thoughts,  mixed  up  for  so 
long,  sorted  themselves  out.  I  knew 
that  I  was  no  more  a  child  than 
Dwight  was,  but  that  some  women 
have  their  puppy  love  affairs  when 
they  are  in  their  teens,  and  others, 
like  myself,  don't  fall  a  victim  until 
they're  way  past  the  ordinary  puppy 
love  stage.  I'd  had  my  puppy  love  af- 
fair at  last,  and  it  was  over,  and  I 
was  free  of  it. 
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Dwight's  hand  slipped  easily  into 
mine,  as  if  there  had  never  been  a 
wall  between  us.  "What  about  us?" 
he  asked.  "Do  you  suppose  we  can 
manage  to  look  as  happy  as  they  do?" 

The  hot,  oppressed  fear  was  com- 
pletely gone,  now.  "What  about  us?" 
Dwight  repeated,  and  I  realized  that 
he  was  afraid.  I  looked  down  at  him 
and  saw  that  his  eyes  were  troubled, 
realized  that  it  was  for  me  that  he 
was  worried,  afraid  that  I  was  not 
happy,  that  I  had  made  a  sacrifice. 

"Remember  how  the  garden  looked 
this  morning  after  the  storm?"  I 
asked  softly.  "The  flowers  had  been 
beaten  down,  and  the  paths  were 
muddy  little  rivers,  but  when  the  sun 
came  out  everything  was  as  it  had 
been  before,  but  just  a  little  brighter, 
a  little  fresher,  a  little  cleaner." 

His  hand  tightened  in  mine,  and 
I  knew  that  he  understood — Dwight, 
the  kindest,  wisest,  most  understand- 
ing man  any  woman  was  ever  lucky 
enough  to  love  and  be  loved  by! 

"His"  Favorite  Dessert 

Continued  from  page  44 

milk,  spices  and  salt,  and  cook  over 
boiling  water  for  15  minutes,  stirring 
so  mixture  will  not  turn  lumpy.  Soak 
gelatin  in  water  for  5  minutes  and 
add  to  cooking  mixture.  When  gela- 
tin has  dissolved,  remove  from  the 
heat  and  chill  until  thick.  Fold  jellied 
mixture  into  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites 
and  pour  into  baked  pie  shell.  Chill 
until  firm.  Serve  with  a  garnish  of 
whipped  cream  or  the  same  meringue 
suggested  for  cranberry  orange  pie. 
Quick  and  easy  pies  are  made  by 
using  the  packaged  puddings  for  fill- 
ings, either  plain  or  in  combination 
with  nuts  or  fruit  (a  good  way,  inci- 
dentally, to  use  up  any  fresh  or 
cooked  fruit  you  may  have  on  hand). 
For  the  chocolate  pie  and  tarts  illus- 
trated at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
the  chocolate  pudding  filling  was  used 
plain,  but  another  favorite  combina- 
tion of  mine  is  pineapple  coconut  pie, 
made  with  vanilla  pudding. 

Pineapple  Coconut   Pie 

1  baked  pie  shell 

1  package  vanilla  pudding 

Milk 
1  cup  shredded  pineapple  (well  drained) 
Vz  cup  shredded  coconut 

Prepare  the  vanilla  pudding  as  di- 
rected on  the  package,  reducing  the 
quantity  of  milk  somewhat  to  make 
sure  your  pie  will  cut  smoothly  and 
remain  firm  after  cutting;  that  is,  if 
the  pudding  recipe  calls  for  2  cups 
of  milk,  allow  only  1%  cups  of  milk 
for  pie.  When  the  mixture  has 
cooled,  add  the  pineapple  (which  has 
been  thoroughly  drained)  and  coco- 
nut and  pour  into  baked  pie  shell. 
Allow  to  chill  until  mixture  is  firm 
before  cutting  and  serve  plain  or 
with  a  garnish  of  whipped  cream. 

For  chocolate  pie  and  tarts  follow 
the  same  directions  and  garnish  with 
whipped  cream. 

Other  fruit  and  pudding  combina- 
tions can  be  worked  out  to  suit  your 
own  taste,  but  the  important  things 
to  remember  in  using  these  packaged 
fillings  is  to  control  the  quantity  of 
milk  used,  to  be  sure  that  both  the 
filling  and  the  pie  shell  are  cool  be- 
fore you  pour  in  the  filling,  and  to 
see  that  any  fruit  you  add  is  drained 
thoroughly  so  that  there  will  be  no 
excess  juice  to  thin  out  the  filling  and 
make  it  runny. 
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CONSTANCE    IUFI    HUHN 
Head  of  the  House  of  Tongee 


// 


Satin-Finish  Lipstick!  You  wanted  it,  we 
produced  it/'  says  Constance  Luft  Huhn 

;:r; :  ite  - 

"A  lipstick  with  a  new  and  glowing  satin-finish,  with  a  texture  that  was 
not  too  dry . . .  yet  not  too  moist!  A  lipstick  that  would  literally  flow  on 
to  your  lips...  that  would  protect  them  against  chapping  or  drying  and 
stay  perfectly  smooth  for  hours.  That  was  the  lipstick  you  wanted . . .  and, 
in  Tangee's  SATIN-FINISH  Lipsticks,  you  have  it! 

"Try  one  of  our  Tangee  SATIN-FINISH  Lipsticks  ...  actually  bring 
your  lips  to  life  with  a  lustrous  grooming  only  possible  with  our  new 
SATIN-FINISH.  And,  for  the  loveliest  possible  effect,  wear  it  together 
with  its  companion  rouge  and  Tangee's   un-powdery  Face  Powder." 


/CEW'  TANGEE  MEDIUM-RED... a 

warm,  clear  shade.  Not  too  dark,  not  too 
light  .  .  .  just  right. 

TANGEE  RED-RED  .  .."Rarest,  Loveliest  Red 
of  Them  All,"  harmonizes  perfectly  with  all 
fashion  colors. 


Tange 


TANGEE  THEATRICAL  RED  ..  ."The  Brilliant 
Scarlet  Lipstick  Shade".  .  .  always  flattering. 

TANGEE  NATURAL  .  .  ."Beauty  for  Duty"— 
conservative  make-up  for  women  in  uniform. 
Orange  in  the  stick,  it  changes  to  produce 
your  own  most  becoming  shade  of  blush  rose. 


N-FINISH 


'Sfibis 
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Wa^um. 


D0NTCU1 
CUTICLE! 


REMOVE    CUTICLE   THIS 
QUICK,  EASY  WAY...  USE 

TRIMAL 

(PRONOUNCED  TRIM-ALL) 

Don't  let  ugly,  rough  cuticle  spoil 
the  appearance  of  your  nails  . . . 

Get  this  remarkable  cuticle  preparation 
right  away.  And  you'll  soon  understand 
why  thousands  of  women  are  adopting 
this  new  way  to  nail  beauty,  that  elimi- 
nates dangerous  cutting.  •  Here's  all  you  do: 
Wrap  cotton  around  the  end  of  manicure 
stick.  Saturate  with  TRIMAL  and  apply 
to  cuticle.  Watch  dead  cuticle  soften.  Wipe 
it  away  with  a  towel.  It's  simple!  It's  easy!- 

Complete  with 
Manicure  Stick 
and  Cotton 


Trimal  Laboratories,  Inc. 

1229  So.  La  Brea  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


GIVE  A 


PARTY 


Chill  and  thrill  your 
guests  with  Hallowe'en 
fun  that's  different. 
Have  a  Ghastly  Ghost 
Party!  Free  instruction 
leaflet  makes  decorating 
easy  .  .  .  gives  ideas  for 
games  and  eats,  too. 
Clever,  spooky  settings 
for  a  complete  and 
shuddery  party  are  in- 
expensive to  make  with 
Dennison  Very  Best  Crepe  Paper  and  Hallowe'en 
Cut-Outs.  At  stores  everywhere. 

Easy  Instructions— For  Home  or  Hall 


2)«B»i»»»,  Depl.  Y-145,  Framingham,  Mass. 
I    Send  me  FREE  Instruction  Leaflet: 

"A  Ghastly  Ghost  Parly" 

I  Name 

I   Address 

I   City State 

J    For  Interesting    Dennison-Cratt    Guides    on    other 
I   subjects,  check  below  and  enclose  5i  for  each. 

ID    Craftwork  D  Flower  MaMlna 

n     Prtrtti  Tnhl 


D    Parly  Tables 


D  Gay  Decorations 


A  loose  leaf  that's  a  lost  leaf 
Is  the  last  leaf  that  you'll  lose. 
After  this,  gummed  reinforce- 
ments 
Are  the  guardians  you'll  choose. 

USE  DENNISON 

GUMMED  REINFORCEMENTS 


What  Will  People  Say? 

Continued  from  page  15 


Chicago  was  just  a  blur.  I  re- 
membered taxis  and  the  license  bu- 
reau and  a  dash  into  a  florist's  for 
flowers  and  the  funny,  fat  man  who 
married  us  and  beamed  like  a  nice 
friendly  sun  and  his  wife,  who  wept 
and  sniffed  through  the  ceremony. 

Now,  I'm  going  home,  I  thought, 
a  real  home,  with  my  husband.  I 
turned  and  put  my  face  close  to  Sam's 
on  the  pillow  and  Sam,  in  his  sleep, 
fumbled  for  my  hand  and  held  it. 

F  AWOKE  with  a  start  and  it  took 
-*■  me  a  moment  to  get  over  the  fright 
of  staring  up  into  a  man's  face.  Then 
I  remembered.  Sam  was  already 
dressed. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Clarke,"  Sam  grinned 
down  at  me.  "Don't  you  think  it's 
time  to  get  up?"  He  leaned  down  and 
pulled  me  into  his  embrace. 

"Oh,  darling,"  I  said  into  the  rough 
tweed  of  his  shoulder,  "you're  not 
sorry?" 

Sam  held  me  so  tight  I  could  hard- 
ly breathe.  "No,  no,  no,"  he  said 
fiercely.  "I'd  never  have  forgiven 
myself,  if  I'd  been  fool  enough  to 
worry  about  conventions,  yesterday. 
Now  you're  mine — for  always — and 
nothing  else  matters."  Then,  almost 
as  though  he  were  a  little  ashamed 
of  his  outburst,  he  touched  me  awk- 
wardly on  my  bare  shoulder.  "Get 
dressed,  darling.  Breakfast  is  being 
served." 

When  we  were  seated  at  a  table 
in  the  dining  car,  Sam  looked  up, 
suddenly,  from  the  order  he  was 
writing  out.  "I  never  thought  of  it," 
he  grinned.  "I  don't  even  know  what 
you  like  for  breakfast,  Mrs.  Clarke." 

I  laughed  and  told  him  what  I'd 
like.  But,  while  he  finished  writing 
the  order,  I  couldn't  help  thinking 
that  there  were  lots  of  things  we 
didn't  know  about  each  other. 

"Sam,"  I  said,  "shouldn't  you  wire 
ahead  to  anyone?  I  mean,  isn't  there 
someone  who  ought  to  know  about — 
us—?" 

"No,"  Sam  said.  "Didn't  I  tell  you 
I'm  an  orphan?" 

I  shook  my  head  with  a  smile. 
"But  you  must  have  friends,  darling." 

Sam  grinned.  "I  have  friends, 
all  right,  I  guess.  I  know  everyone 
in  town.  Needsville's  small,  darling. 
It's  so  small  that  everyone  knows 
everyone  else." 

Listening  to  Sam  describe  Needs- 
ville,  with  its  one  main  street  and 
scattering  of  houses  and  the  two 
churches  and  the  school  and  the 
string  of  tiny  lakes  off  to  the  North 
and  the  farms  to  the  South,  I  realized 
that  he  was  very  fond  of  this  place. 
And  I  wished  that  I  could  share 
those  things  with  him,  that  I  could 
know  Needsville  as  well  as  he  did 
and  love  it  as  much. 

Sam  was  talking,  now,  of  some  of 
the  people.  "Old  Mrs.  Judge  Pur- 
chase," he  was  saying,  "she'll  probably 
call  before  anyone  else.  She's  to 
society  what  Mr.  Weaver  is  to  every- 
thing else." 

"Who  is  Mr.  Weaver,  dear?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  let's  see — how  can  I  explain 
him?"  Sam  knitted  his  brows.  "He 
sort  of  runs  everything,  I  guess.  He's 
the  one  who.  gave  me  the  job  of 
Superintendent  of  the  High  School." 
Of  course,  the  Board  voted  me  in, 
but  they  wouldn't  have,  without  his 
say  so." 
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"Oh,"  I  said,  although  it  wasn't 
quite  clear  to  me.  Sam  was  frown- 
ing. "What's  the  matter,  darling?" 
I  asked. 

Sam  smiled  hesitantly.  "I  wonder 
if  it  wouldn't  be  a  good  idea  to  wire 
ahead  to  Mr.  Weaver?"  He  looked 
uncomfortable. 

"Sam,  are  you  afraid?"  I  asked. 
"Are  you  afraid  he'll  disapprove  and 
— and  maybe  not  let  you  take  the 
job?" 

"Oh,  no,"  Sam  said,  but  he  didn't 
sound  very  certain. 

"Well,  then,  what  is  it?" 

Sam  bit  his  lip  and  his  dark  eyes 
looked  miserable.  "It's — well,  I  don't 
know —  You  see,  Mr.  Weaver's 
daughter,  Ruth,  and  I — " 

"Sam!" 

"No,  no,  Delia!"  Sam  said  insistent- 
ly. "It's  nothing  like  that.  We're 
not  in  love,  or  anything.  It's  just 
that  Ruth  and  I  have  been  running 
around  together  ever  since  we  were 
kids.  It  just  occurred  to  me  that 
maybe  people  in  town  have  expected 
that  we'd — well — you  know — " 

"And  that's  why  Mr.  Weaver  gave 
you  that  job,"  I  said,  "so  you  and 
Ruth  could  be  married."  I  could  feel 
something  inside  me  going  to  pieces. 
"Oh— Sam!" 

"Now,  darling,"  Sam  said.  "Don't 
be  silly.  I  tell  you  there  was  nothing 
to  it." 

"Yes,  but  everyone  expected  you 
to  marry  her,  didn't  they?"     I  asked. 

"What  if  they  did?"  Sam  asked. 
"You  know  how  people  are — " 

Yes,  I  thought,  I  know  how  people 
are.  All  my  old  fear  of  other  people's 
thoughts  welled  up  in  me.  Sam  and 
Ruth  were  their  friends.  I  was  an 
outsider.  I  was  an  intruder,  who 
had  taken  Sam  away  from  one  of 
their  girls. 

"Darling,  don't  look  like  that,"  Sam 
pleaded.  "I  love  you  and  you're  my 
wife  and  nothing  else  matters." 

"But  we've  got  to  live  with  these 
people — the  rest  of  our  lives,  maybe," 
I  said.  "How  can  we — if — if  they 
hate  me?" 

Sam  sighed  a  little  impatiently. 
"Delia,  they  won't  hate  you.  They'll 
like  you,  as  soon  as  they  know  you." 
His  voice  lost  its  edge  and  he  pressed 
my  hand.  "Don't  worry  any  more, 
Delia.  I  was  a  fool  to  mention  it." 
But  I  didn't  think  it  was  nothing. 
I  knew  what  small  towns  were  like. 
I  couldn't  get  it  out  of  my  mind  that 
Sam  had  no  right  to  take  that  job, 
now  that  he'd  married  me. 

THE  train  was  slowing  down.  My 
heart  began  to  beat  furiously.  I  was 
really  frightened.  Suppose  there  were 
people  at  the  station  to  meet  Sam,  to 
welcome  him  home?  Suppose  Ruth 
were  waiting? 

"Sam,  I'm  afraid,"  I  whispered. 

Sam  caught  my  hand  and  pulled 
me  to  my  feet.  He  kissed  me  long 
and  hard.  "Now,  let's  have  no  more 
of  this  nonsense,  Mrs.  Clarke." 

Still,  I  hesitated  before  stepping 
down  from  the  train.  I  glanced 
quickly  up  and  down  the  platform. 
There  was  no  one  in  sight  but  an 
elderly  man  in  blue  dungarees. 

"Hi,  Sam  Clarke!"  the  elderly  man 
cried  happily,  running  toward  us. 
"Certainly  didn't  expect  you." 

Sam  shook  hands  cordially.  "Hello, 
Roy.     It's    good   to    see    you    again." 

RADIO    MIRROR 


He  put  his  arm  around  my  shoulders. 
"Roy,  this  is  Mrs.  Clarke.  Delia, 
this  is  the  most  useful  person  in  town, 
Roy  Peck.  No  matter  what  you  want 
done,  you  call  on  him." 

Roy  Peck  whistled  softly  with  sur- 
prise and  I  knew  this  was  the  be- 
ginning. 

"Well,  Ma'm,"  Roy  Peck  said,  "I'm 
sure  glad  to  meet  you.  This  is  some 
surprise,  Sam.  Shoulda  let  us 
know." 

"You'll  all  know  soon  enough," 
Sam  laughed.  "Roy,  please  bring  our 
baggage  over  to  the  house,  will  you?" 

"Sure,"  Roy  Peck  said.  He  grinned 
broadly  at  me  and  walked  off  toward 
his  hand  truck. 

"Come  on,  darling,"  Sam  said.  He 
took  my  hand  and  squeezed  it.  "Well, 
you've  passed  the  first  acid  test.  Roy 
is  pleased." 

I  couldn't  say  anything.  I  wished 
Sam  weren't  so  sure  of  himself.  To 
me,  it  had  not  seemed  that  Roy  was 
pleased.  Surprised,  yes — and  shocked. 
And  I  had  a  horrible  suspicion  that 
already  telephone  wires  were  hum- 
ming in  Needsville. 

I  scarcely  saw  the  road  we  were 
walking.  We  turned  a  bend  and  came 
to  a  picket  fence.  There  was  a  gate. 
Sam  stopped. 

"Here  we  are,  darling,"  he  said 
softly.    "Welcome  home." 

I  looked  ahead  with  a  start.  It 
was  a  smallish,  white  house  with 
green  shutters  and  rambling  roses 
climbing  all  over  one  side  of  it.  It 
was  beautiful,  well  kept  and  charm- 
ing and  peaceful  looking. 

Suddenly,  Sam  swooped  me  up  in 
his  arms  and  laughed  gayly.  He 
started  through  the  gate  and  up  the 
path  to  the  house. 

THIS  was  my  home-coming,  I 
thought.  I  should  have  been  giddy 
with  happiness  and  laughing,  the  way 
Sam  was  laughing.  But  my  heart 
couldn't  come  up  to  it.  I  tightened 
my  arms  around  Sam's  neck  and 
wished  that  everything  were  different. 
I  wished  I  could  forget  that  there 
was  Ruth  Weaver  and  her  father  and 
the  job  and  everything  else.  I  wished 
desperately  that  I  could  shake  off  this 
terrible  feeling  that  I  had  no  right 
to  be  there,  at  all. 

Once  inside  the  house,  I  felt  easier. 
Sam  led  me  from  room  to  room. 
It  had  been  furnished  with  loving 
care  and  artistry  and  all  the  fine 
antiques  had  been  carefully  polished 
by  Roy  Peck  in  Sam's  absence. 

"Sam,"  I  said  softly,  "it's  the 
loveliest  place  I've  ever  seen.  It's 
the  kind  of  a  house  I've  always 
dreamed  of  having." 

"See?"  Sam  grinned.  "Dreams  do 
come  true."  He  kissed  me  tenderly 
and,  in  his  arms,  I  forgot  all  my 
fears,  my  worry. 

The  doorbell  rang  sharply.  "That'll 
be  Mrs.  Judge  Purchase,"  Sam  said. 
"Sounds  just  like  her,  that  ring." 

It  all  came  rushing  back.  "Oh, 
Sam!"  I  whispered.  "Not  yet.  I  can't 
start  seeing  them  yet!" 

The  bell  rang  again.  "Looks  like 
you'll  have  to,"  Sam  chuckled.  "Just 
give  your  hair  a  quick  going  over, 
darling.  I  guess  I  mussed  it.  I'll  let 
her  in." 

My  hands  were  trembling  as  I. 
pulled  the  comb  through  my  hair.  I 
heard  Sam  greet  the  visitor  happily 
and  then  I  heard  the  booming, 
authoritative  voice  saying,  "What's 
this  I  hear  about  you  coming  home 
with  a  wife,  Sam  Clarke?    Where  is 
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YOUR  first  day  on  the  job  .  .  . 
and  your  confidence  has 
done  a  blackout.  You  wonder 
if  you  can  stick  it  out  .  .  . 

Those  other  girls  —  they  work  ^" ■■'-.•'■ 

day  after  day  —  do  their  shopping 
during  lunch  hours —  tt:     "° 

even  give  evenings  to  war  work.         - — 

They  must  have  "difficult  days,"  too!      in 

But  they're  so  sure  of 
themselves  —  laughing  and  £__ 

wise-cracking.  Discussing  dates  (when 
you're  thinking  of  breaking  yours). 

Then  the  girl  nearest  you  [ggyj 

strolls  over  to  be  helpful ...  and  you 
begin  to  talk.  Funny,  isn't  it, 
how  you'll  confide  in  a  stranger? 

"But  you're  not  different,"  she 
says  . .  ."it's  just  that  you  haven't 
learned  about  Kotex  sanitary  napkins 
It  was  as  simple  as  that  . . . 

Kotex  is  made  for  girls  who  must  keep  going  in  comfort  every  day! 
For  girls  who  take  their  work — and  their  play — in  stride! 

Why?  .  .  .  Because  Kotex  is  made  in  soft  folds,  so  naturally  it's 
less  bulky .  .  .  more  comfortable  .  .  .  made  to  stay  soft  while  wearing. 
A  lot  different  from  pads  that  only  "feel"  soft  at  first  touch. 

Your  self-confidence  need  never  miss  a  beat!  For  Kotex 
has  a  new  moisture-resistant  "safety  shield"  to  give  added  protection, 
an  extra  margin  of  safety.  And  flat,  pressed  ends  that 
keep  a  girl's  secret  safe! 

Now,  at  last,  you  understand  why  more  girls  choose  Kotex 
than  all  other  brands  of  pads  put  together! 


Keep  Going  in  Comfort 

-with  KOTEX*! 


Vfex 


WHO'S  A  GIRL  TO  ASK  about 
what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do, 
on  "difficult  days"?  Send  for 
the  new  FREE  booklet  "As 
One  Girl  To  Another".  .  .  it 
gives  the  answers  to  your  inti- 
mate questions!  Just  address 
P.  0.  Box  3434,  Dept.  MW-11, 
Chicago,  and  get  copy  FREE! 


(•Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.) 
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benched"  i^ 
*  ««t  cold.  But 
got  worry,  Ref 

Mom  knows  how 
.to  get  J,ttje  f  ,_ 
iows     li'ifp     i  ■ 

£"*    «    shape. 
TINEnghtnow' 

Why  ANTIPHIOGISTINE  ?  Because  it's  known 
that  moist  heat  in  the  form  of  a  poultice 
is  of  definite  value  in  relieving  these 
symptoms— cough,  tightness  of  the  chest, 
muscular  pain  and  soreness.  And  ANTI- 
PHLOGISTINE,  a  ready-to-use  medicated 
poultice,  furnishes  this  valuable  moist  heat 
for  many  hours  —  longer  than  ordinary 
preparations.  It  gets  heat  directly  to 
affected  areas  without  fuss  or  bother.  For 
best  results  apply  ANTIPHIOGISTINE   early! 

As  a  poultice,  applied  comfortably  hot, 
ANTIPHLOGISTINE  is  effective  for 
bruises,  muscular  aches  and  sprains. 
Get  ANTIPHLOGISTINE  today! 


Antiphlogistine 

(PRONOUNCED  ANTI-FLO-JIS'TEEN) 

ALWAYS  KEEP    m 
A  TUBE  HANDY  f 
FOR  «•• 

EMERGENCIES 

A  product  of  The  Denver  Chemical 
Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


'HEN  your  baby  suffers  from 
teething  pains,  justrub  a  few  drops 
of  Dr.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion  on 
the  sore,  tender,  little  gums  and 
the  pain  will  be  relieved  promptly. 

Dr.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion  is 
the  prescription  of  a  famous  baby 
specialist  and  has  been  used  by 
mothers  for  over  fifty  years.  One 
bottle  is  usually  enough  for  one 
baby  for  the  entire  teething  period. 


DR.  HAND'S 

TEETHING    LOTION 

Just  rub  it  on  the  gums 

Buy  it  from  your  druggist  today 
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she?"    I  wanted  to  run  away. 

"Delia!"  Sam  called. 

I  took  a  deep  breath.  My  knees 
were  shaking  a  little  as  I  went  down 
the  stairs  and  into  the  sunny,  lovely 
room  to  face  the  scrutiny  of  a  heavy- 
set,  white  haired  woman,  whose  gray 
eyes  went  over  me  swiftly. 

"Well!"   Mrs.   Judge  Purchase  said. 

I  bowed,  feeling  awkward  and  un- 
happy, as  Sam  introduced  us.  Mrs. 
Purchase  moved  heavily  toward  a 
chair  and  sat  down  and  I  wondered 
miserably  what  we  should  talk  about. 

I  almost  cried  out  in  a  panic,  when 
Sam  started  for  the  doorway,  saying 
he'd  call  into  town  for  some  ice 
cream,   or  something. 

"This  is  a  surprise,"  Mrs.  Purchase 
said  flatly.  "Funny,  Sam  didn't  let 
us  know  about  it." 

"I — it  happened  very  quickly,"  I 
stammered.  I  tried  to  smile,  but  my 
face  felt  stiff  and  cramped. 

"Only  yesterday,  I  asked  Mrs. 
Weaver  when  Sam  was  coming  home 
and  she  said  they  didn't  know,"  Mrs. 
Purchase  went  on  calmly.  "Seems 
to  me  she  could  have  warned  me." 

I  glanced  toward  the  door,  wishing 
Sam  would  hurry  back.  I  felt  myself 
blushing.  "I  don't  think  Sam  could 
have  let  anyone  know,"  I  said  hesi- 
tantly. "You  see — we — well,  we  only 
decided   yesterday   afternoon — " 

Both  of  Mrs.  Purchase's  eyebrows 
slid  upward.  "Humph!"  she  blew  out. 
"Now,  that's  just  like  Sam — impul- 
sive," she  said. 

Sam  came  back  and  I  caught  his 
hand  frantically,  as  he  sat  down  be- 
side me  on  the  sofa.  I  have  no  idea 
how  I  got  through  the  next  half 
hour.  I  was  constantly  aware  of  Mrs. 
Purchase's  eyes  boring  into  me. 

Finally  Mrs.  Purchase  pulled  her- 
self to  her  feet.  I  jumped  up  and 
shook  the  hand  she  held  out  to  me. 

"I  hope  you  will  be  happy — very 
happy,"  Mrs.  Purchase  said,  a  thin 
sort  of  smile  stretching  her  lips. 

"Thank  you,"  I  said.  "It  was  kind 
of  you  to  call."  Tears  were  hurt- 
ing my  eyes,  as  I  watched  Sam  go 
to  the  door  with  the  woman._ 

I  was  a  little  annoyed  with  Sam. 
How  could  he  have  missed  that  tone, 
that  almost  threatening  tone?  As  if 
Mrs.  Purchase  had  actually  said,  "Just 
you  try  and  be  happy!" 

I  SPENT  the  afternoon  exploring  my 
new  home,  learning  to  know  it,  fit- 
ting myself  into  its  atmosphere.  By 
evening,  when  the  night  closed  in 
over  us  and  shut  us  into  a  small, 
safe,  charmed  circle  of  lamplight,  I 
was  happy. 

After  dinner,  we  sat  out  in  the 
garden  for  awhile.  My  head  on  Sam's 
shoulders,  I  listened  to  the  steady 
cricket  sounds  and  the  soft  whisper  of 
the  wind  in  the  leaves  and  I  wished 
that  somehow  this  garden  and  house 
and  Sam  and  I  could  be  whisked  to 
some  far  off  place,  where  we  knew 
no  one,  where  we  owed  no  one  any- 
thing. My  happiness  was  deep  and 
strong  and  wonderful  and  I  wanted 
to  keep  it  like  that. 

Almost  as  if  he  sensed  my  feel- 
ings, Sam  did  not  urge  me,  push 
me  into  meeting  his  friends  right 
away.  For  the  next  three  days,  he 
seemed  contented  and  happy,  just 
being  around  the  house  with  me, 
taking  me  for  walks  down  the  road 
toward  the  lakes  and  showing  me  his 
favorite  haunts  as  a  child.  I  was 
grateful  to  him  and  it  only  occurred 
to  me  at  odd  moments  that  we  could 


not  go  on  like  this,  living  in  our 
own  little  world. 

Actually,  I  myself  began  to  find  it 
strange  that  after  Mrs.  Purchase's  call, 
no  one  else  came  to  visit  us.  And 
thinking  about  it,  I  began  to  be  sure 
that  this  was  their  way  of  showing 
me  I  had  no  place  in  Needsville,  in 
its  life.  They  were  not  even  going 
to  satisfy  their  natural  curiosity 
about  me. 

Finally,  I  spoke  to  Sam  about  it. 
He  pooh-poohed  my  ideas.  "They're 
thoughtful,"  he  said  with  a  smile. 
"I  guess  they  think  we  need  a  few 
days  to  get  settled  and  they  don't 
want  to  come  barging  in  on  us." 

And,  when  I  realized  what  Sam 
was  going  to  do,  I  was  almost  sorry 
I  mentioned  it  to  him.  Sam  was  going 
to  give  a  party — a  homecoming  party! 

HP  HE  thought  of  that  party  was  a 
*■  nightmare  to  me.  Even  before  it 
began,  I  was  nervous.  I  watched  the 
clock  and,  as  the  minutes  passed  and 
no  one  rang  the  bell,  I  was  sure  none 
of  the  thirty  people  Sam  had  invited 
would  come.  I  wandered  from  room 
to  room,  straightening  the  plates  and 
silver  on  the  buffet  a  hundred  times 
and  wondering  how  I  would  ever  win 
these  people  over. 

And  then  they  started  arriving  and 
it  was  worse.  I  couldn't  remember 
all  their  names  and  I  couldn't  help 
seeing  how  differently  they  talked  to 
Sam  and  to  me.  I  tried  to  tell  myself 
that  it  was  because  they  didn't  know 
me,  that,  perhaps,  they  were  shy,  but 
it  didn't  help.  I  did  my  best.  I  smiled 
so  hard  that  my  face  hurt  and  I  stood 
to  one  side  while  Sam's  old  friends 
clapped  him  on  the  back  and  toasted 
him. 

"Where's  Ruth?"  someone  asked. 

"Oh,"  Sam  said,  "she'll  be  here. 
I  talked  to  her." 

My  heart  froze.  I  had  had  no  idea 
that  Sam  had  invited  Ruth.  I  was 
horrified. 

I  realized  that  the  man  I  was  stand- 
ing with  was  saying  something.  "I'm 
sorry,"  I  said.    "What  did  you  say?" 

"I  said  it  was  lucky  Sam  got  that 
job,"  the  man  said.  I  stared  at  him. 
"The  job  of  being  Superintendent," 
he  said. 

"Yes,"  I  forced  myself  to  smile. 
"Sam's  always  wanted  to  settle  down 
here — and — and   now   he   can." 

"That's    what    I    meant,"    he    said. 

Somehow,  I  excused  myself  and 
ran  upstairs  to  my  bedroom,  locking 
the  door  behind  me.  So  that  was 
why  they  had  come,  all  of  them!  They 
had  come  to  watch  my  meeting  with 
Ruth.  They  had  come  to  show  me 
that  they  could  handle  me  and  dis- 
pose of  me.  They  had  come  to  make 
it  clear  to  me,  once  and  for  all,  that 
I  didn't  belong,  never  would  belong. 

I  sank  down  on  the  bed.  I  was 
shaking  with  anger  and  hurt  and  I 
couldn't  keep  back  my  tears  any 
longer.  From  somewhere  deep  in  my 
memory  that  silly  old  proverb,  "Marry 
in  haste,  repent  at  leisure,"  came 
into    my   mind. 

Suddenly,  I  stood  up.  I  wouldn't 
wait  until  they  had  destroyed  Sam's 
love  for  me  and  my  love  for  him. 
I  could  leave  right  now.  I  could 
go  before  they  had  done  all  their 
damage,  before  they  had  worn  me 
down  with  coldness  and  ostracism 
and  pointed  remarks  and  dislike.  I 
knew  I  couldn't  face  a  life  like  that.  I 
knew  that  no  matter  how  much  we 
loved  each  other  now,  Sam  and  I 
would  be  driven  apart  in  the  end.     I 
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could  not  fight  a  whole  town  and 
hope  to  win. 

Frantically,  never  stopping  to  think 
how  I  would  get  out  of  the  house 
with  all  those  people  there,  I  began 
throwing  my  things  into  suitcases, 
crumpling  them  in  any  old  way.  I 
stopped.  Someone  had  knocked  on 
the  door. 

"Mrs.  Clarke."  It  was  Roy  Peck's 
voice. 

1  WASN'T  going  to  answer  him,  but 
it  occurred  to  me  that  Roy  could 
help  me  get  away.  He  could  take 
my  bags  out  the  back  way.  I  wiped 
my  tears  away  and  opened  the  door. 

Roy  Peck  looked  odd  in  his  dark 
suit.  He  grinned  hesitantly.  "I  saw 
you  come  upstairs  and — " 

Then  I  saw  the  girl.  Before  I  had 
a  chance  to  close  the  door,  the  girl 
had  stepped  inside  and  closed  it  be- 
hind her. 

"I'm  Ruth  Weaver,"  she  said.  "I 
asked  Roy  where  you  were  before 
any  of  the  others  saw  me." 

I  stared  at  her.  She  was  small  and 
fragile  and  lovely.  Her  eyes  were 
bright  blue  and  smiling.  She  put  out 
a  hand. 

"I  want  to  thank  you,"  Ruth  Weaver 
said. 

"Thank — ?"  I  whispered. 

Ruth  Weaver  laughed  delightedly 
and  hugged  me  spontaneously.  "I 
want  to  thank  you  for  marrying  Sam. 
If  you  hadn't,  father  might  have 
forced  me  to  marry  him." 

"Forced?"  I  asked.  I  sat  down 
suddenly  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.  I 
knew  I  was  going  to  cry  again,  but, 
this  time,  it  was  because  I  had  been 
such  a  fool. 


Ruth  sat  down  next  to  me  and  smiled 
shyly.  "Yes,"  she  said,  "forced.  You 
see,  Daddy  sort  of  gets  set  in  his  ideas 
and,  I  guess,  he's  always  wanted  me 
to  marry  Sam.  It  didn't  matter  very 
much  to  him  that  neither  Sam  nor 
I  wanted  that.  Daddy  always  said 
we'd  get  sense,  after  awhile.  Well, 
it  just  didn't  work  out  that  way.  And 
Daddy  began  to  suspect  that  I  was  in 
love  with  Ted— that's  Roy  Peck's  son 
— and  he  didn't  approve  of  that,  at 
all.  So  last  month,  he  wrote  Sam  that 
he  could  have  that  job  as  Superin- 
tendent. And  then  Daddy  warned  me. 
I  was  to  behave  like  a  decent  girl 
and  marry  Sam  when  he  came  back 
and  not  to  see  Ted  any  more  and  silly 
things  like  that.  As  if  I  could  stop 
seeing  Ted,  especially  now,  when  he's 
going  into  the  Air  Corps  in  a  few 
weeks." 

"Then — it's  all  right?"  I  asked. 

"Of  course,  it's  all  right,"  Ruth 
cried.  "It's  wonderful!  You  don't 
know  how  happy  I  was,  when  Roy 
told  me  Sam  was  married.  Don't  you 
see?  Daddy  couldn't  force  me  to 
marry  a  man  who's  already  married." 

"But  he  was  angry,  wasn't  he?"  I 
asked.  "And  he  must  be  annoyed 
about  the  job,  too." 

Ruth  laughed  happily.  "It  doesn't 
matter.  Daddy  couldn't  take  that  job 
away  from  Sam,  now.  Everyone  in 
town  is  on  our  side.  Mrs.  Judge 
Purchase  hasn't  been  speaking  to 
Daddy  for  months,  now,  because  of 
Ted  and  me." 

"And  I  thought  she  didn't  like  me, 
because  of  you,"  I  whispered.  I 
wasn't  really  talking  to  Ruth,  any- 
more. I  was  beginning  to  see  the 
enormity  of  my  stupidity.    I  had  let 


my  silly  fear  distort  things  so  com- 
pletely that  I  had  mistaken  every 
friendly  gesture,  every  sign  of  delight 
for  condemnation.  I  had  been  so 
sure  of  what  all  these  people  would 
think  about  me  that  I  had  n* 
stopped  to  find  out  what  they  really 
did  think.  My  silly  obsession  had 
twisted  everything  into  its  opposite. 
I,  myself,  had  created  a  situation, 
where   there   wasn't   any. 

My  eyes  fell  on  the  hastily  packed 
bags.  With  a  sick  feeling,  I  realized 
how  close  I  had  come  to  wrecking 
every  chance  of  happiness.  I  had  al- 
most run  away,  leaving  Sam,  leaving 
the  way  open  for  Ruth's  father  to 
carry  out  his  plan. 

"Will  you  help  me,  please?"  I 
asked  Ruth.  "I've  got  to  put  all 
these  things  back.  I — I  wouldn't  want 
Sam  to  know  what  a  fool  I've  been." 

IT  only  took  a  few  minutes  to  hang 
*  up  the  crumpled  dresses  and  put 
things  back  into  the  lowboy.  Then, 
a  quick  dash  of  cold  water  to  hide 
the  signs  of  my  tears  and  a  dab 
of  powder. 

"I  look  awful,"  I  said  to  Ruth. 
"They'll  see  I've  been  crying.  What 
will  they  think?"  Then,  suddenly,  I 
realized  I  didn't  care  what  they  would 
think.  Somehow,  I  knew  I  would 
never  again  worry  about  what  people 
would  think.  That  kind  of  thing 
caused  too  much  agony  and  heart- 
break and  life  was  too  short,  too  full 
of  wonderful,  exciting  things  to  miss 
any  of  them  because  of  such  fear. 

I  smiled  at  Ruth  and  put  out  my 
hand.  "You'll  never  know  what 
you've  done  for  me,"  I  said.  "Let's 
go  down  to  the  party." 
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WASH  THAT 
TIRED,  RED-EYED 
LOOK  AWAY! 


-IN  SECONDS)  Yes,  you  can  soothe 
eyes  that  feel  drawn  and  tingly  from 
close  work,  glare,  dust  or  late  hours 
in  a  few  seconds!  Just  drop  2  drops 
of  eye-gene  in  each  eye.  Almost  im- 
mediately comes  a  feeling  of  soothing 
relief.  Glance  in  a  mirror  and  you'll 
see  that  your  eyes  actually  look 
rested,  bright  and  clear,  too! 

EYE-GENE  is  an  eye  specialists'  for- 
mula. No  other  lotion  has  the  ex- 
IBk  elusive  ingredient  that  makes  it 
yfil   so  effective  in  so  short  a  time ! 
Stainless.  Inexpensive.  Atdrug, 
department  and  10£  stores. 
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•  Design  and  make  exclusive  hats  under  personal  direc- 
tion of  one  of  America's  noted  designers.  Complete  mate- 
rials, blocks,  etc.,  furnished.  Every  step  illustrated.  You 
make  exclusive  salable  hats  right  from  the  start.  We 
teach  you  how  to  start  a  profitable  business  in  spare  time. 
Low  cost  and  easy  terms.  Expert  milliners  are  in  demand. 
Free  National  Placement  Dept.  Send  today  for  particulars. 

LOUIE    MILLER    SCHOOL    OF    MILLINERY 
308    N.    Michigan   Avenue,    Dept.  37  Chicago,    III. 
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She  comes  from  a  musical  family, 
and  first  sang  at  a  church  concert 
when  she  was  three — or  rather,  she 
was  supposed  to  sing  then,  but  didn't. 
Her  mother,  accompanying  Ruth  on 
the  piano,  was  seated  so  she  couldn't 
see  the  little  girl,  and  she  couldn't 
understand  why  the  audience  was 
laughing.  Not  until  she'd  played  the 
number  all  through  did  she  discover 
that  Ruth  had  decided  not  to  sing. 
Instead,  she'd  pulled  her  dress  over 
her  head  and  just  stood  still. 

After  that,  Mrs.  Owens  decided  to 
make  a  piano  player  out  of  Ruth,  but 
that  plan  failed  too,  when  a  teacher 
stalked  indignantly  out  of  the  house, 
declaring,  "No  one  can  play  a  Chopin 
sonata  and  keep  her  mouth  open  at 
the  same  time."  So  Ruth  went  back  to 
singing,  where  an  open  mouth  is  an 
asset,  not  a  liability.  She  sang  in  the 
church  choir,  and  still  sings  there 
every  Sunday. 

She  is  also  heard  every  week-day 
morning  on  the  Yankee  Network, 
teamed  with  tenor  George  Wheeler, 
whom  she  credits  with  much  of  her 
success  because  of  the  microphone 
technique  he  has  taught  her. 

Good  news  for  shudder-fans — may- 
be. Lights  Out,  the  prize  example 
of  all  horror  broadcasts,  will  be 
back  on  the  air  about  the  time  you 
read  this  if  the  CBS  network  will  take 
it.  The  Lights  Out  stories  are  so 
very  very  frightening  that  network 
officials   are   afraid   of   putting   them 


on  the  air — or  so  the  story  runs.  If 
the  decision  is  favorable  the  shiver- 
and-shake  dramas  will  replace  Are 
You  a  Missing  Heir  on  CBS. 

♦  ♦  + 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C— It  wasn't  more 
than  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  that 
Charlie  Walters,  WBT's  newest  an- 
nouncer, was  as  much  a  part  of  the 
station     as     the     oldest-timer     there. 

Maybe  it  was  because  in  his  com- 
paratively brief  career  Charlie  had 
been  a  part  of  quite  a  few  radio  stu- 
dios. Born  Charles  Henry  Walters  in 
Augusta,  Georgia,  he  jumped  straight 
from  the  Academy  of  Richmond 
County  to  a  newspaper  job  as  reporter 
and  feature  writer  on  the  Augusta 
Herald.  From  there  he  went  on  to 
the  Nashville  Tennessean,  and  in 
Nashville  he  got  his  start  in  radio,  on 
station  WSIX  as  announcer  and  gen- 
eral handy  man. 

His  next  port  of  call  was  station 
WGRM  in  Grenade,  Mississippi,  where 
he  held  the  title  of  program  director 
and  also  did  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
announcing  and  handling  controls. 
Charlie  says  it  was  WGRM  that  made 
him  a  radio  man  through  and  through. 

From  Grenade  he  climbed  the  lad- 
der rapidly,  passing  through  WHBQ 
and  WMC  in  Memphis  and  on  to 
WRDW  in  Augusta,  his  home  town, 
before  coming  to  WBT. 

Charlie  is  a  family  man — or  almost. 
The  WBT  staff  is  waiting  eagerly  for 
him  to  pass  out  the  cigars  with  the 
announcement,  "It's  a  boy!" 


Let  Your  Heart  Decide 

Continued  from  page  26 


his  lips  were  against  my  own  lips.  I 
struggled  and  drew  away  from  him. 

"Tina — you — " 

"Stan,  it's  wrong.  You  mustn't.  I 
mustn't  see  you  again." 

I  think  he  wanted  to  understand, 
to  be  calm  and  reasoning,  and  so  did 
I.  But  I  knew  we  couldn't,  knew  it 
was  impossible,  as  long  as  we  saw 
each  other.  It  was  better  to  break 
off  harshly,  cruelly,  because  the 
wounds  would  heal  in  time  and  then 
I'd  be  forgotten  and  over  with  and 
Stan  could — meet  someone  else. 

Funny  thing.  He'd  kissed  me  just 
once.  Yet  it  hurt  to  think  of  his  kiss- 
ing anyone  else. 

But  knowing  it  was  over  I  still  had 
to  say  that  I'd  meet  him  again,  know- 
ing in  my  heart  I  wouldn't,  knowing 
I  would  stand  him  up.  If  I  told  him 
I  wouldn't  see  him,  he'd  have  insisted 
we  had  a  right  to  see  each  other.  He'd 
hold  on  to  me,  to  my  heart.  It  was 
better  to  hurt  him,  to  let  him  think 
anything  about  me  he  wanted  to — 
anything  bad.  He'd  get  over  it,  then, 
quickly. 

So  I  promised  we'd  meet  once  more, 
down  in  the  cafe.  I  said  goodnight 
and  started  upstairs.  As  I  went  up,  I 
turned  and  saw  him  watching  me. 

I  told  Moms  and  Dad  I'd  been  to 
the  movies  with  a  girl  friend.  I  hated 
to  lie.  But  what  was  the  use  of  tell- 
ing them?  It  was  over  now,  over  for 
good  and  all.  I  wouldn't  be  seeing 
him  or  keeping  that  date.  I  reminded 
myself  of  that  as  I  undressed.  Then 
I  climbed  into  bed  and  my  heart  was 
like  a  sharp  stone  in  my  breast  and 
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I  wished  I  could  cry  but  I  couldn't. 

And  the  next  night,  when  I  was 
to  meet  Stan  again,  I  went  out  to  a 
show  with  Vern  instead. 

I  didn't  know,  I  honestly  didn't 
know,  whether  or  not  I  was  doing 
the  right  thing.  But  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  I  talked  with  Moms,  all  my 
doubts  ended.  Dad's  illness  was  much 
worse  than  we  had  guessed.  He 
needed  months  of  rest  and  proper 
diet  and  care  and  it  would  cost  more 
money  than  we  had.  Vern  could  give 
it  to  us,  Vern  would  help  care  for  him. 

And  Stan?  Stan  the  clerk,  Stan 
who  was  leaving  soon  to  join  the  air 
corps  and  would  be  thousands  of 
miles  away?  It  had  been  a  wild 
dream,  an  adventure  in  never-never 
land,  it  was  exhilarating  and  sweet 
as  candy  but  it  was  all  wrong. 

I  smiled  at  Moms  across  the  break- 
fast table  and  told  her  not  to  worry, 
that  Vern  and  I  would  make  sure 
Dad  had  the  best  medical  care  in  the 
world.  He'd  get  well  soon,  we'd  see 
to  it. 

Moms  patted  my  hand.  "You 
mustn't  worry  about  us,  dear,"  she 
said;  and  then,  "We've — we've  got  a 
surprise  for  you." 

There  was  a  certain  wistfulness  in 
the  way  she  said  it.  I  looked  at  her 
questioningly. 

"I  know  we  haven't  money  to  buy 
you  a  real  bride's  dress.  But  Dad  and 
I  have  put  aside  a  few  dollars.  It's 
for  you — a  going-away  costume." 

Moms  and  Dad,  putting  aside  that 
money  to  buy  me  a  present,  putting 
it  aside  even  when  they  needed  it 
themselves.   And  now  they  needed  it 
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more  than  ever! 

"I'm  thrilled,  Moms,"  I  said.  "But 
— I  can't  let  you  do  it.  I  just  can't,  not 
with  Dad — " 

But  I  knew  her  heart  was  set  on  it. 
"No,  Tina,"  she  said,  in  that  firm  tone 
which  means  she's  made  up  her  mind, 
"this  is  our  one  real  wedding  gift  to 
you.  We'd  like  to  give  you  more  but 
— well,  we've  counted  on  this  and 
nothing  is  going  to  interfere.  Besides, 
there's  a  wonderful  sale  down  at 
Sutton's  Department  Store." 

Panic  swept  through  me.  Sutton's. 
Sutton's,  the  store  where  a  boy  named 
Stan  was  working.  A  boy  I  didn't 
want  to  see  because  I  was  afraid  to 
see  him,  afraid  of  my  own  emotions. 

"We  don't  want  to  go  there,  Moms. 
It's  a  very  expensive  shop,  and  hon- 
estly, much  as  I'd  love  it,  I  don't 
think  we  ought  to  spend  money  on 
clothes.    Honestly,  Moms.   I — " 

"Tina!"  There  was  rebuke  and 
hurt  in  the  way  she  said  my  name. 
"Tina,  there's  the  sweetest  suit  there. 
I — I  saw  the  picture  in  the  paper.  I 
want  you  to  have  it,  to  wear  away 
with  you — " 

There  wasn't  any  use  protesting.  I 
said,  "All  right,  Moms.  I'd — I'd  love 
it." 

I  never  thought  I'd  tremble  just  to 
walk  into  a  department  store  but  I 
did  then.  I  kept  looking  around  me, 
even  when  we  reached  the  dress  de- 
partment, wondering  if  he'd  be  near. 
But  naturally  he  wasn't. 

We  found  what  we  wanted.  It  was 
a  pretty  suit  and  I  was  pleased  with 
it.  Moms  was  paying  the  girl  and  I 
was  wondering  why  it  felt  so  strange 
to  be  close  to  him  like  this,  even 
though  he  didn't  know  it.  And  then 
I  heard  someone  calling  my  name  and 
I  whirled. 

It  was  Stan.  His  dark  eyes  were 
excited.  He  stood  there  looking  down 
at  me. 

"I  caught  a  glimpse  of  you  going 
up  in  the  elevator,"  he  said.  "Tina — 
why  didn't  you  show  up  last  night? 
What  was  the  matter?" 

Moms  was  listening.  I  said,  "Moms, 
this  is — this  a  friend  of  mine — Stan 
Colton.    This  is  my  mother." 

Moms  bowed  politely.  She  had  that 
we'd-better-be-going-now  look.  Stan 
said,  "I've  got  to  have  a  word  with 
you,  Tina.    Now." 

THERE  was  urgency  in  his  tone 
and  my  own  heart  was  pounding. 

"All  right,  Stan,"  I  said. 

We  walked  over  to  the  window  and 
he  tried  to  take  my  hand  but  I  drew 
it  away  and  warned  him  my  mother 
was  watching. 

"What  does  that  matter?"  he  asked 
under  his  breath.  "Tina — what  was 
wrong  last  night?  I  was  worried  sick 
— afraid    something    had    happened." 

I  had  to  steel  myself,  to  let  him 
know  this  was  the  finish.  I  drew  back 
my  shoulders,  lifted  my  chin,  looked 
up  into  those  dark,  expressive  eyes. 

"Stan — "  I  tried  to  make  my  voice 
distant —  "something  has  happened. 
To  me,  I  mean.  Maybe  it's  just  that  I 
got  back  my  senses.  I  don't  know.  It 
isn't  any  use,  Stan,  trying  to  pretend. 
It's  no  good,  you  and  I.  It's  wrong — 
and  we  both  know  it." 

"What's  wrong?"  he  demanded. 
"Loving  you?  Or  your  loving  me?  Is 
that  wrong?" 

Loving  me — or  my  loving  him.  He 
had  put  it  into  words  and  now  I  was 
denying  those  words,  saying  to  my- 
self it  wasn't  so  and  couldn't  ever 
be  so. 

"Let's   not    argue,    Stan.     It's    over 
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now  and  there's  nothing  anyone  can 
do  about  it." 

I  was  proud  of  the  finality  in  my 
tone.  It  was  incisive,  cutting  like  a 
knife  into  what  we  had  known,  what- 
ever had  held  us  together.  He  was 
looking  at  me  now,  puzzled.  "It 
doesn't  make  sense,  Tina,  your  talk- 
ing like  that.    It  isn't  you.    I — " 

He  halted.  Moms  had  come  over 
and  was  standing  beside  me,  looking 
into  our  faces. 

"I  don't  like  to  break  up  your  chat, 
dear,"  she  was  saying.  "But  it's  get- 
ting late  and — " 

I  glanced  at  Stan.  He  said,  "I'll  be 
at — at  Rita's  tonight,  if  there's — any- 
thing else.  If  you  don't  come,  I'll 
know  it's  all  settled." 

His  eyes  were  somber.  Moms 
seemed  to  study  him  and  then  she 
said,  "Well,  I  think  we'd  best  be 
going." 

Moms  didn't  talk  much  on  the 
way  home  and  when  we  reached 
the  apartment  she  went  straight  to 
her  room.  There  was  a  phone  call 
and  I  heard  her  talking  to  Dad.  It 
worried  me  a  little  because  I  knew 
he'd  gone  to  see  the  doctor  and  at 
last  I  went  to  her  room  to  ask  her 
what  it  was.  She  was  sitting  on  the 
bed,  her  face  tired  and  worn.  She 
looked  up  when  I  came  in  and  said 
slowly,      Tina — tell   me    about   him." 

"About  him?" 

"The  boy  in  the  store.   Who  is  he?" 

I  tried  to  pretend  but  it  was  no 
use.  I  should  have  guessed  Moms 
would  find  out.  And  at  last  I  had 
nothing  to  do  but  pour  out  the  whole 
story,  even  though  it  seemed  pre- 
posterous, even  though  I  couldn't 
understand  it  myself.  She  listened  in 
silence.  When  I  was  finished,  I  sat 
down  beside  her.  "It's  over  and  for- 
gotten, Moms.  I  know  it's  hard  to 
understand,   but — " 

SHE  stood  up,  walked  away  from 
me,  over  to  the  window.  "Maybe  I 
do  understand,  Tina." 

"Moms,  you  do?    But — " 

"You  see,  I  went  through  almost 
the  same  experience." 

Moms.  My  Moms.  It  was  so  hard 
to  think  of  her  being  silly,  losing  her 
head  over  her  heart. 

"Long  ago,"  Moms  said.  "I  guess 
I  was  about  your  age.  I  was  going  to 
marry  a  very  fine  young  man.  He 
hadn't  made  much  success  yet  but 
everyone  was  sure  he  would.  Then  I 
met  another  boy,  at  a  dance.  He  was 
terribly  attractive,  Tina,  and  likable 
and  filled  with  such  insane  dreams." 

"Another  boy?" 

"It  wasn't  unlike  the  situation 
you're  in.    Except  for  one  thing." 

"You  were  smarter.  You  didn't  let 
your  heart  run  off  with  you,  the  way 
I  almost  did." 

She  shook  her  head.  "That's  just  it, 
Tina.  I  did — let  my  heart  run  off 
with  me.    Just  that." 

"You  mean,  it  was  Dad — " 

"He  was  the  other  boy.  I  broke  my 
engagement  and  your  father  and  I 
ran  away  and  were  married.  The 
man  I  was  to  have  married — well, 
he's  very  wealthy  today." 

I  looked  at  her,  unbelieving.  I  could 
picture  her  in  my  mind,  something 
like  me,  only  dressed  in  those  funny, 
old-fashioned  clothes.  And  losing  her 
heart  to — to  my  Dad.  Losing  her 
heart,  just  as  I  had  been  about  to 
lose  mine.  It  was  strange,  thinking 
of  that,  because  Moms  had  never  be- 
fore talked  about  her  romance  with 
Dad.    It  was  sort  of  their  secret. 

"Moms,"   I   said,    "it   was   different 
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then.  People  were  different  and  so 
was  life.  Today — today  a  girl  would 
be  foolish — " 

She  nodded.  "You're  right,  Tina. 
It  was  foolish  then,  too.  I've  never 
regretted  that  decision.  But  I'm  not 
trying  to  make  up  your  mind.  Only 
I  want  you  to  be  sure.  Vern  is  a  fine 
boy,  as  fine  as  they  come,  and  he 
loves  you.  But  marriage  isn't  just  one 
person  loving  another.  It's  two  peo- 
ple, loving  each  other." 

I  kissed  her  on  the  cheek.  "Moms 
— you're  sweet.  I've  thought  about  it, 
too.  Lots.  And  then  this  morning, 
when  I  heard  about  Dad,  I  knew, 
knew  for  sure — " 

"Tina!"  I'll  never  forget  her  horri- 
fied look.  "Tina,  you  mustn't  think 
like  that.  Marrying  Vern — because 
he  can  help  Dad!  Don't  you  see  that 
would  be  worse  for  your  father  and 
me  and  everyone?" 

"But  Dad  needs  us,"  I  insisted. 
"He  needs  care,  medical  care,  Moms." 

"Yes,  he  does,"  she  answered 
quickly.  "And  he's  going  to  get  it. 
We've  hospital  insurance,  you  know, 
and  this  afternoon  Dad  went  to  find 
out  if  he  could  use  that  insurance  for 
the  treatment  he  needs.  That's  what 
the  phone  call  was  about,  Tina.  But 
that  doesn't  matter.  You  can't  base 
your  marriage  on — money  or  any- 
thing like  that." 

"But  Moms — " 

"What's  more,"  she  went  on,  "the 
doctor  said  it  wouldn't  take  as  long 
as  they'd  thought.  Dad'll  be  well, 
he'll  have  his  old  job  back,  we'll  be 
all  right." 

I  COULDN'T  speak.  I  was  so  glad  for 
*■  Dad.  And  I  was  thinking  about 
Vern,  how  Moms  had  always  liked 
him,  always  said  he'd  make  a  good 
husband.  But  now  she  didn't  want  me 
to  make  a  mistake.  That  was  love,  her 
love  for  me,  wanting  me  to  be  sure. 

I  smiled  at  her.  "Moms — you're 
wonderful.  I  don't  know  how  to 
thank  you.  I  don't  think  any  girl  in 
the  world  ever  had  a  mother  who 
understood  her  so  well.  Only — I  don't 
think  I — understand  myself." 

Moms  seemed  to  guess  what  I  was 
feeling  at  that  moment.  "Of  course, 
you  don't  understand — what  girl  ever 
does,  Tina?  Why,  it  isn't  stylish  for 
a  girl  to  know  her  own  heart — not 
even  while  she's  walking  up  the  aisle." 

I  was  to  have  dinner  that  night 
with  Vern  at  his  house.  His  parents 
were  having  friends  in  and  we  were 
going  to  play  bridge  afterwards. 

I  dressed  carefully.  I  wanted  to 
make  myself  as  attractive  as  I  could. 
I  wore  the  lemon  yellow  dress  be- 
cause it  was  bright  and  gay  and  that 
was  what  I  wanted  to  be.  I  ran  in 
and  kissed  Moms  goodbye  and  hur- 
ried out. 

But  hurrying  couldn't  keep  me 
from  thinking  about  Moms  and  Dad 
and  their  story.  They  had  done  the 
right  thing,  of  course.  And  perhaps 
I  was  doing  a  terribly  wrong  thing 
to  marry  Vern.  Because  I  didn't  love 
him,  didn't  believe  I'd  ever  love  him. 
We'd  known  each  other  since  we  were 
kids,  our  parents  had  always  talked 
about  how  someday  we'd  be  married, 
and  yet,  now  it  was  so  close — 

I  couldn't  ever  love  him,  really. 
That  was  the  truth  I'd  learned  be- 
cause of  Stan. 

It  would  mean  making  his  life  un- 
happy and  mine,  too.  It  would  mean 
years  of  emptiness,  for  both  of  us. 
Not  just  one  person  loving  another, 
Moms  had  said.  But  two  people,  lov- 
ing each  other.  The  way  Stan  and  I — 
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on  a  money-backguarantee.  Get  BROWNATONE  today. 


Mtft***  The  .mart  styling,    ^ 

craftsmanship  that  has  made  Bast ian 
the  quality  leader  for  4S  yew!  YET 
INEXPENSIVE  PRICESI  Catalog 
■how*  over  300  designs  in  iterling 
silver,  and  gold  plate  on  sterling. 

BASTIAH  BROS.  Dwt  62,        Rochester;  N.  V. 


The  X-Ray  shows  how  outgrown  shoes  injure 
baby  feet.  Better  buy  correct  but  inexpensive 
WEE  WALKERS  and  get  a  larger  size  often. 
Ask  your  baby  doctor.  Infants'  Department 
of  these  low-profit  stores.  Birth  to  size  10. 

W.  T.  Grant  Co.  S.  S.  Kresge  Co.  J.  J.  Newberry  Co. 
H.  L.  Green  Co.  Charles  Stores  Co.  G.  R.  Kinney  Co. 
Metropolitan  Chain  Stores,  Inc.  I.  Silver  &  Bros. 

McCrory  Stores  Schulte-United  F.  &  W.  Grand 

C  D  C  C  «  Correct  size  scale  with  pamphlet  on 

rf*EE.     — -  care  of  baby  feet.   Write 

Moran  Shoe  Co.,  Dept. 
F.  Carlyle.lll. 


FOR  Wee  WALKERS 
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Forget"blue  days"  ever  existed...  try  \ 
Holly-Pax.  Beyourown  true.confident 
self  with  these  extra-small  tampons. 
They're  so  comfortabley  ou  hardly  Icnow 
you're  wearing  them!  Dainty,  invis- 
ible Holly-Pax  are  easy  to  use;  no  ap- 
plicator is  required.  In  convenient, 
economical  packages  for  10c,  20c 
and  59c  at  all  stores.  Try  this  modern 
sanitary  protection  today! 


P0ISED...RELAX 
WITH  HOLLY-PAX 


J 


Send  for  free  booklet: 
"New  Facts  You  Should 
Know  about  Monthly  Hygiene" 


\Z\fK 

20t 


Holly-Pax 
Box  H-16D 

Palms  Station 
Hollywood,  Calif. 


ANY  PHOTO  ENLARGED 

Size  8x  lO  inches 
or  smaller  if  desired. 

Same  price  for  fall  length 
or  bust  form,  groups,  land- 
scapes, pet  animals,  etc., 
or  enlargements  of  any 
part  of  group  picture.  Safe 
return  of  original  photo  _ 
guaranteed.  3  for  $1.00 

SEND  NO   MONEY  *£{«*S 


47 


!:  /■_!.' 


Pay  postman  47c  plus  postage — or  send  49c  < 
order    and    we    pay    postage.     Big     16  x  20- 
inch  enlargement  sent  G.O.D.  78c  plus  post- 
age or  send  80c  and  we  pay  postage.  Take  advantage  of  this  amazing 
offer  now.  Send  your  photos  today.  Specify  size  wanted. 

STANDARD  ART  STUDIOS 
100  East  Ohio  Street  Dept.   1S52-P.    CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

STOP  CORN 
MISERY! 


Doctor's  Fast  Relief  Costs 
But  A  Few  Cents 

Don't  suffer!  Dr.  Scholl's 
Zino-pads  instantly  stop  tormenting  shoe 
friction;  lift  aching  pressure;  relieve  your 
misery  mighty  quick.  Thin,  soft,  soothing, 
cushioning.  Prevent  corns  if  used  at  first 
sign  of  sore  toes  from  new  or  tight  shoes. 
Separate  Medications  included  for  remov- 
ing corns.  Costs  only  a  few  cents  a  treat- 
ment. Insist  on  Dr.  Scholl's! 


D-rScho//s  Zino  pad 
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Stan  and  I.  Two  people  loving 
each  other.  I  couldn't  deny  it,  even 
if  I'd  wanted  to.  It  was  welling  up 
within  me,  unquenchable.  We  loved 
each  other.  We  would  always  love 
each  other. 

A  strange,  ecstatic  shiver  ran 
through  my  body.  A  shiver  of  re- 
lease, of  liberation.  I  was  free,  free  to 
find   my   happiness,  to  find   my   love. 

Curious,  how  you  follow  your 
heart.  I  hadn't  really  meant  to,  but 
now  I  found  myself  so  close — only  a 
block  away  from  that  funny  little 
restaurant. 

Stan  would  be  there  now.  Doubt- 
less very  gloomy  and  downhearted 
and  disgusted  with  the  world  and 
especially  with  me. 

I  could  call  Vern  from  the  restau- 
rant. It  would  be  hard  on  him,  per- 
haps, at  first.  But  Vern  got  along. 
He'd  find  someone,  someone  closer  to 
the  woman  he  really  wanted. 

I  didn't  run.  Maybe  my  feet  moved 
somewhat  faster  than  an  ordinary 
walk — but  it  was  still  a  walk. 

I  pushed  back  the  door  and  saw 
him  there.  His  back  was  to  me  and 
he  didn't  see  me.  I  stood  behind  him 
a  moment  and  the  stoutish  Rita  saw 
me  and  an  expansive  smile  lit  up  her 
face. 

Stan  was  saying,  "All  right,  Rita. 
Might  as  well  get  me  something  to 
eat.  Make  it  ham  and  eggs  and 
coffee." 

I  walked  around  the  table,  drew 
out  the  chair  and  sat  down.  I  looked 
at  him  and  tears  were  in  my  eyes, 
but  I  was  trying  to  smile. 

Stan  just  stared  at  me,  as  if  he 
were  looking  at  a  miracle  and  then 
he  said,  "Tina — Tina — you're  here — 
really  you — " 

His  dark  eyes  looked  into  mine 
and  he  knew  the  answer  because  I 
couldn't  keep  it  hidden.  Sheer  hap- 
piness, new  and  sudden  and  very 
wonderful  swept  through  us,  both 
of  us  knowing  but  hardly  daring  to 
speak. 

After  a  long  moment,  I  drew  my 
eyes  from  him,  looked  up  at  the 
beaming  Rita,  who  was  watching  as 
if  we  were  characters  in  a  play.  "That 
order  of  ham  and  eggs  and  coffee,"  I 
said.    "Better  make  it  two." 

Stan  reached  out  across  the  table 
and  his  hands  closed  tightly  over 
mine. 


Wait  for  Tomorrow 

Continued  from,  page   19 

he  looked  at  me  over  his  glasses  until 
I  thought  I  could  not  stand  another 
minute  of  suspense.  I  wanted  to  tell 
him  to  keep  his  mind  on  other  peo- 
ple's problems  and  leave  mine  alone. 

He  began  to  dictate  at  last  and  I 
drew  a  deep  sigh  of  relief.  Once  we'd 
swung  into  the  morning's  routine,  I 
thought,  I  was  safe.  But  suddenly  he 
was  holding  out  one  of  the  letters 
to  me.  "Maybe  you'd  better  read  this 
one,"  he  said,   "before  I   answer  it." 

Of  course  I  had  read  it,  the  day 
before.  But  today  the  round,  school- 
girl writing  leaped  up  at  me  and 
made  me  catch  my  breath. 

"Dear  Dr.  Dale: 
My  boy  friend  and  I  have  been 
going  steady  nearly  a  year.  Now 
he  is  in  the  Army  and  they  say 
he  has  about  six  months  more 
training  before  he'll  be  going 
away.    We   want  to   get   married 


WHY  WE  MUST  FIGHT 

Here  is  the  shameful  evidence!  Here  at  last — 
gripping  .  .  .  dramatic  .  .  .  shocking — is  col- 
lected the  undeniable  proof!    Proof  that  for- 
ever damns  those  who  craftily  planned  the 
gargantuan  explo- 
sionwhichis 
rocking  the  world 
today.      Here   in 
graphic    picture 
language  is  the  in- 
side   behind-the- 
scenes   lowdown 
on  the  real  reasons 
why  war  has  final- 
ly  come   to  the 
U.    S.  — to    you! 
|     Here    revealed    in 
k     all  its  stark,  ugly 
r\    nakedness    is    the 
f,\   chain    of    events 
,■&  forged    with    dia- 
^  bolic  skill — a  step- 
by-step    picture 
story  of  the  birth 
and  growth  of  ag- 
gression. Here  for 
you  to  see  are  the  reasons  why  you  are  at 
war.     Why  now  we   must  fight.     250  gripping 
pictures.      Price    only    $1.00    postpaid.     Get 
your  copy  today. 

BARTHOLOMEW  HOUSE,   Inc. 

Dept.  RM-11,  205  East  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


OLD  LEG  TROUBLE 


t  Uasy  to  use  Viscose  Home  Method .  Heals  many  old 

^  leg  sores  caused  by  leg  congestion,  varicose  veins, 

swollen  legs  and  injuries  or  no  cost  for  trial  if  it 

fails  to  show  results  in  10  days.  Describe  your 

1  trouble  and  get  a  FREE  BOOK. 

R.    G       VISCOSE    COMPANY 
I  140  Nortn  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


Jmaomq!  /n/uJw/utq!  HemcLnZu:! 

PHOTO  Rinc 


ANY     PHOTO    OR     PICTURE    of 
Sweetheart,    Relative  or  Friend 
reproduced      perma 
nently  in  this  beau- 
tiful  onyx   like  ring 
featuring     the     New  ^m   /m  f> 
Magnified    Setting!      Will    last    a    lifetime!    Inde-  ^W%.  J*» 
structible!      Waterproof!      Enclose    strip    of    paper 
for    ring   size.     Pay    postman   plus    a    few    cents  (Eipertlfpaintrt 
postage,      if    you__send  j=ash_i  we^pay  ^postage.      25e  ertra) 


B   or    i-rionc 
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Canadians:  Send  Money  Order!  (Photos 
Photo  Movette  Ring  Co.,  Dept. C-23,  519 


Returned) 

lainSL.Cir 


innati.O. 


CHECKED  in  A  Jiffy 

Relieve  itching  caused  by  eczema, 
athlete's  foot,  scabies,  pimples  and 
other  skin  troubles.  Use  pure,  cooling 
medicated  D.D.D.  Prescription.  Grease- 
less,  stainless.  Soothes,  comforts  and 
checks  itching  fast.  35c  trial  bottle 
proves  it — or  money  back.  Ask  your 
druggist  today  for  D.  D.  D.  Prescription. 

Asthma  Agony 
Curbed  First  Day 

For  Thousands  of  Sufferers 

Choking,  gasping,  wheezing  Bronchial  Asthma  at- 
tacks poison  your  system,  ruin  your  health  and  put  a 
load  on  your  heart.  Thousands  quickly  and  easily  pal- 
liate recurring  choking,  gasping  Bronchial  Asthma 
symptoms  with  a  doctor's  prescription  called  Mendaco, 
now  distributed  thru  drug  stores,  to  help  nature  remove 
thick  strangling  excess  mucus  and  promote  welcome 
restful  sleep.  Mendaco  is  not  a  smoke,  dope  or  injection. 
Just  pleasant  tasteless  tablets.  Iron  clad  guarantee- 
money  back  unless  satisfactory.  Mendaco  is  only  60c 
at  druggists. 

SIMULATED     "ROMANCE      DESIGN' 

DIAMOND   RINGS 

oo 

EACH 


Mate 
Bridal  Pair 


NO    MONEY 

Just  to  get  acquainted  we  will  send  yon  smart  new  yellow  gold 
plate  engagement  ring  or  wedding  ring.-  Romance  design  engage- 
ment ring  set  with  flashing,  simulated  diamond  solitaire  with  six 
side  stones.  Wedding  ring'  has  band  of  brilliants  set  in  exquisite 
Honeymoon  Design  mounting.  Either  ring  only  $1.00  or  both  for 
SI. 79  and  tax.  SEND  NO  MONEY  with  order,  just  name  andj 
ring  size.  Wear  ring  10  days  on  money-back  guarantee. 
EMPIRE  DIAMOND  CO.,       Dept.  962MH       Jefferson,   Iowa 

RADIO    MIRROR 


on  his  next  leave  and  I  know  I 
could  get  a  job  near  his  camp  on 
account  of  help  being  short  every- 
where. We  figure  it's  now  or 
maybe  never,  but  my  parents  say 
that's  an  N.G.  type  of  marriage. 
Wish  you'd  tell  me  which  is  right, 
us  or  them.  .  .  ." 

I  felt  my  cheeks  flush  hot  as  I  bent 
over  the  letter.  I  knew  now  that  he 
had  just  been  following  his  usual 
practice  of  putting  people  off  their 
guard  so  that  they  would  say  what 
was  on  their  mind.  But  it  somehow 
made  me  mad  that  he  should  use 
his  methods  with  me.  I  said  belliger- 
ently, "I've  read  it,  Dr.  Dale.  Are 
you  asking  me  what  to  answer?" 

He  smiled  his  kindly  smile  that 
made  my  defiance  seem  silly.  "Yes, 
my  dear.    Suppose  you  tell  me." 

"All  right."  I  kept  my  voice  stout. 
"I'd  write  that  girl  to  go  ahead  and 
take  her  marriage  while  she  can." 

Oh,  I  was  in  for  it  now!  Dr.  Dale 
sighed  and  drew  the  letter  back.  After 
a  moment  he  said  quietly,  "After  all 
the  examples  you  have  seen  here, 
Janice,  of  unnecessary  trouble  and 
pain  caused  by  rash  and  thoughtless 
action,  I  am  surprised  that  you  can 
so  blind  yourself  to  your  own  good 
common  sense." 

I  held  my  lips  tight  shut,  hoping 
he  would  stop  if  I  did  not  answer. 
He  waited  a  second  and  went  on.  "I 
have  always  thought  that  your  intel- 
ligent young  mind  was  learning  and 
strengthening  itself  as  we  worked  to- 
gether here,  so  that  you  would  be 
sure  to  build  your  own  life  upon  the 
rules  of  common  sense — " 

I  CAN  hardly  describe  the  hypnotic 
effect  of  Dr.  Dale's  calm,  confident 
tones.  I  suppose  it  was  this  magic 
that  made  him  such  a  successful  min- 
ister and  gave  him  the  audience  of 
millions  who  listen  each  week  to  his 
broadcasts.  I  knew  now  that  I  didn't 
dare  let  him  talk  to  me  a  moment 
longer  or  I'd  be  lost.  I  cried  out,  "Dr. 
Dale,  don't  you  see  that  the  old  rules 
don't  work  any  more?  We've  been 
using  common  sense  for  three  years 
to  build  a  foundation  for  our  mar- 
riage. The  result  is  that  we  have 
the  foundation  and  no  marriage!" 

"Better  none  than  an  unsound  one," 
Dr.  Dale  said  calmly. 

"I  don't  believe  it!"  I  forgot  cau- 
tion and  respect  in  my  urgency.  "We 
were  meant  to  marry,  or  why  did 
God  give  us  the  feelings  that  make 
us  want  to?" 

He  smiled  in  a  way  that  sobered 
me  and  stopped  my  wild  outburst. 
"That's  very  eloquent,  my  dear,  but 
not  very  mature.  Love,  like  any 
plant,  can  grow  best  where  the  soil 
has  been  cultivated  with  conscientious 
care  and  knowledge.  I  know  you  will 
not  want  to  give  it  less,  when  you 
have  taken  time  to  study  the  problem 
objectively."  He  dropped  his  voice 
in  such  a  way  that  it  put  a  period 
to  the  sentence  and  did  not  invite  a 
reply.  He  picked  up  the  letter  and 
before  I  could  think  what  to  say 
he  had  started  dictating. 

"My  dear  young  friend,"  he  began. 
"Be  assured  of  my  deep  sympathy 
with  your  problem.  I  wish  that  I 
could  give  you  the  assurance  that 
I  suspect  you  want,  to  give  support 
to  your  own  emotional  longings.  But 
I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  tell  you 
that  the  position  your  parents  are 
taking  is  based  on  more  thoughtful 
experience  of  life  than  you  may  per- 
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ROYLEDGE    makes 
Qur   kitchen   look.. 

ALERT  / 


efficient/ 


SMART  / 


modern/ 


HALT!  Put  your  shelves  on  dress  parade  with  this  gay, 

thrifty  shelving.  It  goes  up  in  double-quick  time,  folds  and 

holds  without  tacks.  Keeps  shelf  surfaces  dustless,  and  trims  the 

edges  with  charming,  colorful  effects.  No  laundry!  No  curling 

edges!  No  extravagance!  No  reason  to  have  a  dull,  bare  shelf 

anywhere  in  the  house.  Get  Royledge,  in   decorator- 

designs... 9  feet  for  just  6tfl 

Sold  at  5-and-104,  neighborhood  and  dept.  stores 
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Be  Yovly  Own 
MUSICI 

Teacher 

Learn  at  Home 

by  wonderful  improved  method. 
Simple  as  A,  B,  C  —  a  child 
can  learn  it.  Your  lessons  con- 
sist of  real  selections  instead 
of  tiresome  exercises.  When 
you  finish  one  of  these  delight- 
fully easy  lessons  you've  added 
a  new  "piece"  to  your  list.  You  read  real  notes,  too — no 
"numbers"  or  trick  music.  Method  is  so  thorough  that 
some  of  our  700,000  students  are  band  and  orchestra 
LEADERS.  Everything  is  in  print  and  pictures.  First  you 
are  told  what  to  do.  Then  a  picture  shows  you  how  to  do 
it.  Then  you  do  it  yourself  and  hear  it.  In  a  few  short 
months  you  become  a  good  musician — the  life  of  every 
party. 

FREE   Print  And  Picture  Sample 

You  may  quickly  become  a  fine  player  through  the  U.  S. 
School  home  study  method.  Mail  coupon  for  Free  Book  and 
Free  Print  and  Picture  Sample  which  explain  all.  Please 
mention  your  favorite  instrument.  Instruments  supplied 
when  needed,  cash  or  credit. 
U.S.  School  of  Music,  3061 1  Brunswick  Bldg. ,  N.  Y.  C. 


■  U.  S.  School  of  Music,  30611   Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  c. 
I  I    am    interested    in    music    study,    particularly    in    the 

■  instrument  checked  below.     Please  send  your  free  illus- 
_   trated  booklet,    "How   to   Learn   Music   at   Home,"    and 

■  the  free  Print  and  Picture  Sample. 


-  Piano 
■  Violin 
|  Guitar 
_   Accordion 


Saxophone 
Mandolin 
Trumpet 
Trombone 


Banjo 

Ukulele 

Other  Instrument 


Street 
City 


•  Remember  this: 
Home  paring  or  "whit- 
tling" your  corn  removes 
only  the  top— leaves  the 
core  in  your  toe  to  act  as  a 
focal  point  for  renewed  de- 
velopment. But  medicated 
Blue- Jay  helps  relieve  pain, 
remove  corns  as  shown  in 
the  diagram.  Blue-Jay  costs 
very  little— only  a  few  cents 
to  treat  each  corn— at  all 
drug  and  toilet  goods 
counters. 


Home  paring  or 
"whittling"  corns 
removes  only  the 
top — leaves  core 
(A)  in  toe. 


But  Blue-Jay 
medication 
loosens  corn  so  It 
may  be  easily  re- 
moved.* 


*StubborncasesmavTequiremorethanoneai/plicallon. 

BLUE-JAY 

REG.U. S.PAT. OFF. 
BAUER   &   BLACK    CORN    PLASTERS 
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VITAMINS 

AT  A  PRICE 
EVERYONE  CAN  AFFC 


«t*m 


Less  than  your   newspaper 
...less  than   two   sticks  of 
sum — that's  the  amazing  low 
cost  of  GROVE'S  Vitamins. 
Unit  for  unit,  you  can't  buy 
finer    quality    vitamins.    Po- 
tency guaranteed!  OVER  JO  WEEKS 
SUPPLY  $1 
3  Highly  Essential  Vitamins 
JustoneGROVE'S  VitaminCapsuIe  gives  your 
daily   protective   requirements  of  all  three — 
essential  vitamins   A  and   D  plus  famous   Bi 
.  .  .  necessary  vitamins  to  help  maintain  body 
resistance,  strong  bones,  sound  teeth,  healthy 
appetite,  steady  nerves,  vigor,  vitality.  Don't 
risk  a  deficiency  of  these  three  all-important 
vitamins,  A  and  D  plus  vital  Bi.  Today,  start, 
taking  GROVE'S  Vitamins. 


-"ppTfr 
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Vitamins 


HOSIERY    REPAIRED 

Silk,  Nylon  or  Rayon.  Send  only  25c 
and  3c  stamp  for  each  stocking.  Ex- 
cellent work.  THRIFTY  HOSIERY 
SERVICE,  325   So.   Wells,   Dept.   175,   Chicago. 


25c 


mtilING  NEW  INVENTION 

WASHES  DISHES 

IN  JIFFYIWi, 


MARVELOUS  INVENTION]  Strange  Plastic  j 
Washer  cleans  dishes  like  magic.  Soft,  pliable,  ( 
self-sudsing.  Banishes  dishwashing  drudgery. 
Makes  oceans  of  rich,  foamy  lather.  Removes 
grease,  egg  yolk,  all  food  stains,  qnick  as  a  wink. 
Leaves  dishes  sparkling,  spotlessly  CLEAN! 
Housewives  can't  believe  their  eyes.  Sells  like 
wild.  AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 
Simply  show  sample:  take  orders  from  friends, 
neighbors,  everybody.  Earn  Big  Money  Quick! 
SAMPLES  FOR  AGENTS  —  Sample  offer 
Bont  immediately  to  all  who  send  name  at  once. 
Larue  outfit  of  other  fast-eelling  Home  Specialties 
included,  SEND  NO  MONEY— Just  your  name. 
KRISTEE  CO.,        441  Bar  St..  Akron,  Ohio  1 


"The  Work 


I  Love 

AND  525  to  $30  A  WEEK! 


// 


"I'm  a  TRAINED  PRAC- 
TICAL  NURSE,  and 
thankful  to  CHICAGO 
SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
for  training  me,  at 
home,  in  my  spare  time, 
for  this  well-paid,  dig- 
nified   work." 

YOU  can  become  a  nurse,  too!  Thousands  of  men 
and  women,  18  to  60,  have  studied  this  thor- 
ough, home-study  course.  Lessons  are  easy  to 
understand  and  high  school  education  riot  neces- 
sary. Many  earn  as  they  learn — Mrs.  R.  W.  of 
Mich,  earned  S25  a  week  while  still  studying. 
Endorsed  by  physicians.  Easy  tuition  payments. 
Uniform  and  equipment  included.  43rd  year. 
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haps  realize.  They  are  indeed  giving 
you  the  Counsel  of  Common  Sense, 
but  perhaps  I  may  add  some  facts 
that  we  who  deal  with  thousands  of 
problems  like  yours  have  found  to  be 
true.  Marriage,  to  thrive,  requires  a 
stable  home  environment.  It  cannot 
put  down  deep  roots  and  sustain  itself 
on  hit-or-miss  meetings,  •  snatched 
hours  of  sensual  indulgence,  followed 
by  days  of  doubt,  fear  and  loneliness. 
A  healthy  marriage,  too,  must  bear 
fruit,  but  that  possibility  is  denied 
you  at  this  time.  Do  not  delude 
yourself  that  your  loneliness  would 
be  assuaged  by  the  presence  of  a 
child.  Every  charm  of  your  baby 
would  make  your  heart  cry  out  the 
more  for  its  father." 

My  pencil  broke  in  writing  these 
words,  but  Dr.  Dale  went  on  so 
quickly  that  I  hardly  had  time  to 
snatch  another  one.  "My  dear,"  he 
continued,  "please  save  yourself  the 
unnecessary  pain  a  wife  must  ex- 
perience in  waiting  for  letters  that 
may  never  come,  the  suspense  and  the 
fear  that  your  husband  will  write  no 
more  because  he  is  dead.  Or — as  many 
wives  may  find  even  harder  to  bear 
— that  he  may  come  home  changed, 
developed  by  intensive  experience, 
alienated  to  a  wife  who  has  lived  a 
static,  empty  life,  grown  only  older 
and  thus  less  attractive.  Many  hus- 
bands will  return  from  this  war  bound 
to  strangers  whom  they  would  no 
longer  choose  for  wives." 

XJ  E  gave  me  only  a  moment  to  catch 
■*-■•  up  with  the  flow  of  his  mesmeriz- 
ing voice,  and  then  concluded,  "Con- 
sider the  man  you  love  as  well  as  your- 
self. Surely  he  has  a  right  to  go  forth 
free  to  put  his  whole  heart  unreser- 
vedly into  his  glorious  task  of  fighting 
freedom's  war.  By  making  a  wise  de- 
cision now,  by  helping  him  stick  to 
the  path  of  sanity  and  common  sense 
you  will  be  serving  not  only  your 
happiness  and  his,  but  also  your 
country's  welfare." 

Dr.  Dale's  confident,  bland  sentences 
were  unanswerable  in  their  logic, 
frightening  in  their  warnings.  I  had 
been  so  sure  this  morning.  Now  I 
was  sure  of  nothing.  I  felt  physically 
weak  as  I  typed  out  my  letters. 

The  day  dragged,  yet  the  time  for 
my  date  with  Bruce  came  too  quickly. 
I  lingered  in  the  office,  dreading  the 
meeting.  I  stared  at  my  reflection 
in  the  mirror  to  see  if  my  face  showed 
the  change  in  me.  I  was  pale,  but 
pallor  to  my  clear  skin  was  becoming. 
My  dark  lashes  outlined  eyes  that 
looked  larger  than  usual  and  their 
gray  seemed  deeper.  I  would  need  no 
eyeshadow  tonight.  I  emphasized  the 
full  curves  of  my  lips  with  my  rouge- 
tipped  brush  and  took  extra  time  to 
brush  my  rust-red  hair  until  it  lay 
in  smooth,  live  waves  away  from 
my  broad  forehead,  giving  me  a  look 
of  peace  and  tranquillity  that  was 
utterly  false. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  false  after 
I  saw  Bruce.  Maybe  everything  would 
straighten  out  when  I  looked  into  the 
clear,  true  blue  of  his  eyes.  But  when 
I  saw  Bruce  coming  toward  me,  his 
strong,  big-shouldered  figure  moving 
with  eager  anticipation,  I  wanted  to 
run  away.  He  grinned  and  tucked 
my  hand  into  his  with  a  possessive 
gesture  that  was  new  to  him.  He  said, 
"Hiya,  honey?"  and  his  voice  was 
ardent,  almost  recklessly  warm.  It 
frightened  me,  so  that  I  could  hardly 
bear  to  leave  my  hand  within  the 
snug  curve  of  his  arm. 
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He  said  gaily,  "What's  your  prefer- 
ence in  eating  joints  tonight?  China- 
town or  the  nearest  diner?" 

I  said,  "Wherever  you  like,  Bruce." 

"Hey  .  .  ."  He  bent  over  to  peer 
into  my  face.  "What's  the  matter 
tonight?  If  you  want  to  celebrate 
at  the  Ritz,  come  right  out  and  say 
so.  But  I  thought  you'd  figure  the 
old  budget  needs  all  it  can  get,  es- 
pecially now,  after  this  morning — " 
He  broke  off,  hesitating,  as  if  he 
wanted  me  to  finish  the  sentence  for 
him.  He  gave  my  arm  a  little  coaxing 
squeeze  against  his  side.  He  wanted 
me  to  say,  "Of  course  I  care  about 
that  budget.  Of  course  I  haven't  gone 
back  on  what  I  said  this  morning." 
But  maybe  that  wasn't  true.  I  said, 
"I — I'm  just  tired,  I  guess.  It's  been 
kind  of  a  hard  day — "  If  he  knew 
how  hard! 

He  didn't  say  anything  for  a  minute, 
but  I  could  tell  he  was  still  looking 
at  me,  studying.  He  said,  his  voice 
doubtful  now,  "Here's  the  Tremont 
Plaza,  Jan."  Then,  as  if  he  forced 
brightness  into  his  tone,  "White  tile's 
not  exactly  a  festive  background,  but 
I  guess  it's  not  what's  outside  you 
that  makes  a  celebration.   Is  it,  Jan?" 

His  voice  coaxed  me  again.  His 
eyes  were  waiting  for  mine  to  meet 
them  and  for  my  lips  to  say  all  that 
he  hadn't  said. 

But  I  couldn't. 

IT  was  hard  to  eat  the  unappetizing 
cafeteria  meal,  harder  to  think  of 
safe,  stupid  things  to  say,  and  to  find 
other  places  to  look  than  across  the 
table  at  Bruce.  When  we  got  outdoors 
again,  into  the  fresh,  cool  air  and  the 
moving  crowds  of  people,  I  sighed 
with  relief.  "Still  tired,  honey?" 
Bruce  asked  quickly.  I  shook  my 
head,  feeling  unreasonably  angry  with 
him  for  watching  every  move  I  made. 

We  crossed  the  Common  without 
speaking,  and  walked  into  the  formal 
elegance  of  the  Public  Garden.  Bruce 
led  me  down  to  the  edge  of  the  Pond 
where  we'd  always  loved  to  spend  our 
nickels  riding  on  the  slow,  soft-gliding 
swan  boat.  As  we  waited  there,  a 
bunch  of  white-middied  navy  boys 
came  clustering  around  us,  cheerfully 
raucous.  "Funny  how  sailors  on  shore 
leave  always  make  for  the  nearest 
puddle,"  Bruce  whispered  in  my  ear. 
His  hand  had  crept  around  my  waist 
and  suddenly  I  knew  that  I  could  not 
ride  with  him  in  the  close  intimate 
dimness  of  the  water,  hearing  only 
beguiling  tiny  sounds  of  the  rippling 
wake  behind  us,  feeling  closer  and 
inescapably  closer  his  hungry  plead- 
ing body.  I  said,  "Let's  not  ride  to- 
night, Bruce.  I — I'm  not  in  the  mood." 

He  drew  his  arm  back  as  if  I  had 
slapped  his  hand.  He  said  in  a  hurt 
voice,  "Okay,  Jan."  Then,  very  po- 
litely— oh,  too  politely — "What  are 
you  in  the  mood  for,  Jan?" 

We  were  climbing  the  steps  up  to 
the  bridge,  my  feet  incredibly  heavy. 
I  said,  "I  don't  know.  Would  you  like 
to  see  a  picture?" 

A  movie,  after  this  morning!  I  could 
see  the  reproach  in  his  eyes  as  clearly 
as  if  he  had  said  the  words.  It  was 
clear  why  his  voice  was  strained  when 
he  answered,  "Not  especially.  But  if 
you  do — " 

I  felt  the  most  fantastic  panic,  like 
one  of  those  rats  in  a  psychological 
experiment,  trying  to  see  a  way  out  of 
a  maze.  I  searched  desperately  for 
some  escape  from  being  alone  with 
Bruce,  alone  with  that  question  hang- 
ing like  a  threat  between  us. 
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It  was  like  an  answer  to  prayer 
when  I  heard  the  voice  beside  us. 
"Miss   Janice — good    evening — " 

It  was  an  arresting  sort  of  voice, 
low  and  vibrant,  shaded  with  the 
carefully  but  incorrect  accent  of  an 
educated  foreigner.  Even  though  I 
had  heard  it  only  briefly  on  the  few 
occasions  when  Ferenc  Vildar  had 
come  down  from  the  Short  Wave 
department  to  drop  in  on  Dr.  Dale, 
I  was  inordinately  glad  to  hear  it  now. 
I  would  have  been  glad  to  hear  any 
voice  that  would  give  me  an  escape 
from  the  scene  I  had  been  dreading. 

"Bruce,  you  know  Ferenc  Vildar, 
don't  you?"  I  said,  turning  a  little  to 
let  Bruce  see  the  slight,  lithe  figure 
leaning  on  the  railing  of  the  bridge 
beside  us.  "You  know,  he  makes  one 
of  those  foreign  broadcasts  every 
night  for  which  our  station  is  so 
famous."  It  sounded  inane  in  my 
own  ears,  and  Bruce  only  muttered  a 
few  graceless  words  in  acknowledg- 
ment. I  hoped  the  gathering  darkness 
hid  his  frown. 

But  Ferenc  did  not  seem  to  notice 
anything  amiss.  He  bowed  with  per- 
fect poise  and  turned  to  me.  "You 
forgive  me  for  interrupting?"  he 
asked.  "You  see,  with  so  many  peo- 
ple around  one,  there  is  a  loneli- 
ness— "  He  made  a  little  gesture 
with  his  hands,  and  let  his  flashing 
smile  finish  the  sentence.  "You  un- 
derstand?" 

"Of  course  I  understand,"  I  told 
Ferenc  almost  too  emphatically  to 
make  up  for  the  answer  Bruce  did  not 
make.  "There  is  nothing  to  forgive. 
We  were  just  trying  to  decide  what 
to   do    next.     Have   you    any    ideas?" 

Most  people  make  uncertain,  useless 
answers  to  questions  like  that,  and  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  hear  Ferenc's  clear, 
concrete  proposal.  "I  have  passed  a 
little  cafe  off  Charles  Street,"  he  said. 
"Perhaps  we  might  see  if  they  have 
wine  that  is  drinkable?" 

"I'd  love  it,"  I  said  quickly,  before 
Bruce  could  object.  Maybe  a  drink 
was  what  we  both  needed. 

WALKING  to  the  restaurant  I 
talked  with  unnatural  vivacity  to 
cover  Bruce's  glum  silence.  I  was  glad 
the  lights  in  the  restaurant  were  dim. 
Soon  it  would  be  all  right,  when  we 
had  sipped  a  little  more  of  the  cool 
white  wine  that  Ferenc  carefully 
ordered.  He  talked  pleasantly  about 
American  wines,  how  it  was  a  pity 
that  our  vineyards  insisted  on  using 
French  wine  names  so  that  their 
products  seemed  a  poor  imitation 
when  they  could  have  held  their 
own  under  the  good  Indian  or  Mission 
names  of  their  own  New  York  or 
California  counties.  Neither  Bruce  nor 
I  knew  a  thing  about  wines,  but  while 
I  thought  it  interesting,  Bruce  sat 
back  against  his  leather  cushioned 
seat,  his  solid  face  as  expressionless 
as  the  oak  paneling  above  him.  I 
began  to  feel  really  ashamed  for  him. 
Why  did  he  have  to  be  so  boorish? 
If  he  didn't  like  Ferenc's  kind  of  con- 
versation, he  should  have  helped  to 
make  some  of  his  own.  My  efforts 
to  fill  in  the  gaps  sounded  more  and 
more  artificial  and  futile,  and  they 
were  not  a  success.  The  bottle  was 
only  half  empty  when  Ferenc  rose, 
smiled  swiftly  at  me,  and  said,  "I  am 
afraid  I  shall  have  to  go." 

"Must  you?"  I  asked  with  genuine 
regret. 

He  said,  "I  shall  be  late  for  an  ap- 
pointment otherwise.  You  have  been 
kind."    He  took  my  hand,  bowed  to 
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both  of  us  and  had  crossed  the  restau- 
rant to  the  cashier's  desk  in  two 
swift  strides. 

I  waited  miserably  for  Bruce  to 
speak,  feeling  a  childish  sense  of 
guilt,  and  a  childish  resentment,  too, 
at  his  unfair  attitude  that  made  me 
feel  guilty.  I  sat  sipping  my  wine 
and  looking  about  me  as  if  I  found 
the  dim  interior  vastly  interesting. 

"Too  bad  he  had  to  leave,"  Bruce 
said  suddenly.  I  didn't  look  at  him. 
The  words  were  right  but  the  tone 
was  not. 

"Yes,"  I  said  quickly.  If  I  could 
placate  him,  I  might  save  our  evening 
after  all  from  the  distaster  that 
seemed  to  hover  over  it.  "He's  really 
quite  nice,"  I  babbled.  "Dr.  Dale  says 
he's  made  the  most  gratifying  record 
of  any  refugee  he's  helped.  He  got 
him  his  job  at  the  studio,  you  know." 
I  told  him  how  Ferenc  had  first 
worked  in  the  Listening  Post,  making 
English  summaries  of  broadcasts  in 
his  own  language  so  that  if  any  im- 
portant news  or  propaganda  came 
through,  the  transcription  could  be 
played  back  and  studied  in  a  detailed 
translation.  While  he  was  working 
there  they  had  discovered  his  splendid 
speaking  voice  and  started  him  mak- 
ing his  broadcasts  to  Hungary  for 
the  United  Nations.  "Naturally,  Dr. 
Dale  thinks  a  lot  of  him,"  I  chattered 
on. 

AND,"  Bruce  said,  "not  so  natu- 
rally, so  do  you." 

"I?"  I  looked  at  him,  appalled. 
But  it  was  too  absurd.  I  tried  to  laugh. 
"Well,  if  I  do,  it  must  be  my  well- 
known  tendency  to  share  Dr.  Dale's 
proprietary  interest  in  his  clients." 

My  attempt  at  the  light  touch  defi- 
nitely didn't  go  over.  Bruce  just 
looked  steadily  at  me  and  his  blue 
eyes  were  stony  cold.  He  said  slow- 
ly, "And  what  kind  of  proprietary 
interest  does  he  have  in  you  that  he 
calls   you   by   your   first   name?" 

"Did  he?"  I  parried,  surprised  and 
at  a  loss. 

"He  did." 

His  cold,  suspicious  voice  made  me 
suddenly  furious.  I  wanted  to  turn 
on  him  and  demand  what  right  he  had 
to  cross-question  me  in  that  tone. 
But  I  held  to  my  slipping  temper. 
After  all,  he  had  the  right  of  the 
man  I  had  promised  to  marry,  far-off 
as  I  felt  from  him  at  this  moment. 
So  I  made  the  mistake  of  trying  to 
explain.  "I  don't  know  why  he  used 
my  first  name,  Bruce,"  I  said  honest- 
ly. "Unless,  maybe,  hearing  Dr.  Dale 
call  me  Janice,  he  forgot  my  last 
name.  It's  very  easy — "  I  tried  a 
familiar  joke  " — to  forget  the  name 
of  Jones — " 

But  he  didn't  laugh,  and  I  knew 
too  late  that  I  should  never  have 
tried  to  explain.  Innocence  always 
looks  guilty  under  accusing  eyes.  But 
once  started,  I  had  to  clear  this  thing 
up.  "Bruce,"  I  began  again,  desper- 
ately, "Bruce,  why  are  you  acting 
like  this?  Almost  as  if  you  were — 
jealous — " 

He  said,  "Maybe  I  am.  I  don't  like 
the  way  that  guy  looked  at  you." 

I  gasped,  "Bruce,  that's  just  silly!" 

"I  don't  think  so,"  he  said.  "He's 
got  plans,  anybody  can  see  that." 
He  was  speaking  rapidly  now,  with 
a  rasping  excitement  in  his  voice. 
"But  I  should  think  you  would  have 
had  the  good  taste,  at  least,  to  hold 
him  off  till  I  was  out  of  the  picture 
for  good — " 

"Bruce,  what  are  you  saying?" 
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"I'm  saying  you  gave  him  plenty 
of  response.  Until  he  turned  up, 
you  didn't  have  a  word  to  say  tonight, 
except  to  veto  every  idea  I  had  to 
please  you.  You  were  acting  so 
queer  I  couldn't  figure  you  out,  the 
way  you'd  changed  since  morning. 
Then  along  comes  this  smooth  foreign 
job  and  suddenly  you  come  to  life, 
just  like  that.  Welcome  him  as  if 
you'd  been  waiting  for  him  all  eve- 
ning, which  maybe  you  had!" 

"Bruce,  stop!"  I  had  to  put  an 
end  to  this  nightmare.  The  least  we 
owed  each  other  was  honesty.  "Bruce, 
listen.  Maybe  you  are  right  about 
one  thing.  I  was  glad  to  see  him. 
But  it  wasn't  because  of  who  he  was. 
All  I  wanted  was  to  be  free  for  a 
moment  from —  Oh,  it's  hard  to  ex- 
plain, Bruce,  but  I  felt  like  I  was 
being  torn  in  two,  trying  to  think 
what  we  ought  to  decide — " 

"What  we  ought  to  decide?"  Bruce 
picked  me  up  sharply.  "About  what?" 

"Oh,  Bruce,  you  know!"  Why  must 
he  make  it  so  hard?  "About  us. 
Whether  we  should  get  married  before 
you  go,  or  wait — " 

There.  It  was  out.  And  it  fell 
into  awful,  still,  cold  silence.  Then 
Bruce  said,  "I  see.  You  knew  this 
morning  what  we  ought  to  do,  all 
right.  But  now  you  don't.  Is  that  it?" 

"Well,  yes,  it  is.  Bruce —  I've  been 
thinking  about  it,  and — "  I  broke  off, 
miserable  under  his  cold  blue  eyes. 
"So  much  could  happen,  Bruce!  You 
might  change,  don't  you  see,  while 
you  are  away,  and  then  you'd  come 
home  and  find  yourself  tied  up  to 
somebody  you  wished  you'd  never 
married!" 

"Are  you  sure  that's  what  you 
mean?"  Bruce  asked,  his  voice  scorn- 
ful. "You  sure  you  don't  mean  you 
might  change?  You  might  find  some- 
one— some  slick  number  like  this  for- 
eigner who  makes  good  dough  to  give 
you  a  fine  time  while  I'm  away — " 

"Bruce,  listen!"  I  seized  his  shoul- 
ders and  almost  shook  him.  "I  won't 
stand  for  that  kind  of  talk!" 

"I'm  sorry."  He  was  apologetic,  but 
not  really  contrite.  His  voice  was 
still  harsh;  he  was  striking  out  at 
me  unfairly  from  his  own  deep  un- 
fair hurt.  "I  know  I've  got  no  busi- 
ness to  try  to  hold  you  to  what  you 
said  this  morning,"  he  went  on,  each 
word  jabbing.  "I  should  have  figured 
it  for  what  it  was:  a  soft-hearted 
moment  in  the  heat  of  saying  good- 
bye to  a  guy  going  off  to  war.  You've 
got  a  perfect  right  to  cool  off — " 

"DRUCE,  I  haven't  cooled  off,"  I  pro- 
1J  tested  through  tears.  But  hadn't 
I?  "I  wasn't —  I  meant  what  I  said, 
but—" 

"  'You  meant  what  you  said,  but — '  " 
Bruce  mocked  me,  and  I  almost  hated 
him  for  his  uncomprehending  cruelty. 
"Okay,  you  don't  know  what  you 
mean." 

"And  you  don't  try  to  help  me!" 
I  cried  out  at  him.  "If  you  want  me 
to  decide  not  to  marry  you,  you 
couldn't  find  a  better  way  to  go 
about  it!" 

I  didn't  know  what  I  had  said  till 
we  were  standing  there  facing  each 
other  hearing  the  words  reverberate 
in  the  ghastly  silence. 

After  a  long  moment,  Bruce  said, 
very  quietly,  "That  sounds  like  you've 
made  a  decision  now."  And  before 
I  could  answer,  he  had  gone  to  the 
curb  and  called  a  cab  from  the  cor- 
ner stand  and  I  did  not  even  know 
clearly  what  had  happened  till  I  felt 
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Never  in  history  has  a  war  so  urgently 
required  so  much  of  transportation 
.  .  .  never  has  transportation  responded 
so  efficiently. 

Greyhound,  carrying  millions  more 
passengers  than  ever  in  the  past,  is 
extending  its  facilities  to  the  utmost, 
eliminating  all  unnecessary  services,  so 
that  every  essential  traveler  shall  reach 
his  destination  promptly,  without  waste 
of  precious  time  and  money. 

There  are  jew  new  buses  to  be  had 
—there  is  great  need  for  conservation— 
so  every  coach,  every  scrap  of  rubber 
and  metal,  every  gallon  of  fuel  must 
be  made  to  stretch  farther  and  farther. 

Greyhound  could  not  successfully 
have  carried  the  capacity  loads  of  the 
past  midsummer  season  without  the 
good-natured  cooperation  of  several 
million  travelers.  Our  sincere  thanks 
to  every  one  of  you! 


How  you  can  help  when 
taking  war-time  trips: 

Travel  on  Tuesdays,  Wed- 
nesdays, Thursdays. 

Take  as  little  baggage 
as  possible. 

Get  trip  information  in 
advance. 

Be  at  bus  station  early. 
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myself  thrust  inside  and  heard  him 
paying  the  driver  and  giving  him  my 
address.  And  in  a  few  minutes  I  was 
turning  the  corner  and  he  was  gone. 

Well,  we  had  quarreled  before. 
That's  what  I  told  myself  all  that 
night.  There  had  been  other  even- 
ings when  we  both  seemed  to  feel 
that  need  to  strike  out  at  each  other. 
I  know  now  it  was  a  sort  of  substi- 
tute for  the  lovemaking  we  denied 
ourselves,  but  how  could  we  know 
then?  And  always  it  was  over  by 
the  next  morning.  He  would  call  me, 
his  voice  contrite,  and  we  would 
argue,  each  trying  to  take  the  blame. 

But  Bruce  did  not  call. 

WORK  does  help,  of  course.  It  got 
me  through  two  days.  It  was  the 
nights  that  were  ghastly.  Sleeping 
or  not  sleeping — thoughts  or  night- 
mares— I  didn't  know  which  was 
worse.  The  third  morning  I  lifted 
my  hand  a  dozen  times  to  call  Bruce. 
But  each  time  the  memory  of  his 
cold  voice  stopped  me.  He  must 
have  meant  those  vicious  words  he 
said,  this  time.  Maybe  his  love  had 
never  been  enough,  and  that  last 
night  had  put  a  final  end  to  it.  It 
was  up  to  me  to  let  it  be  an  end. 
I  could  take  it. 

That  was  why,  I  guess,  I  was  in 
such  an  odd,  unreal  mood  on  that 
fourth  morning.  I 
wished  someone 
would  come  into 
the  office  and  talk 
and  fill  this  si- 
lence. 

Maybe  my  wish 
was  like  one  of 
those  dangerous 
ones  in  fairy  tales 
which  Fate  grants 
in  a  way  to  make 
you  wish  you  had 
thought  a  little 
more  before  you 
wished.  For  the 
door  opened  and 
Ferenc  Vildar 
walked  in. 

Oh,  it  was  a  per- 
fectly ordinary 
occurrence.  Peo- 
ple   were    always 

dropping  in,  and  this  was  not  the 
first  time  Ferenc  Vildar  had  been 
here  to  see  Dr.  Dale.  He  simply 
crossed  the  office  with  his  swift,  sure 
strides  and  said,  "Good  morning," 
smiling. 

And  all  I  said  was,  "Good  morning. 
Dr.  Dale  isn't  in,  I'm  afraid.  Is  there 
anything  I  can  do?" 

But  I  felt  different,  saying  it  this 
morning,  looking  into  Ferenc's  brown 
eyes  and  remembering  what  Bruce 
had  said  about  the  way  he  looked  at 
me. 

He  said,  "Perhaps  you  can,"  and 
kept  on  standing  there,  just  looking 
at  me,  half  smiling,  as  if  he  simply 
enjoyed  the  sight. 

I  said,  feeling  a  little  self-conscious, 
"I  don't  know  just  when  Dr.  Dale 
will  be  in.  His  hours  are  irregular, 
you  know." 

"I  know,"  he  said,  as  if  it  didn't 
matter.  He  sat  down,  then,  in  the 
dark  green  leather  chair  beside  the 
carved  Italian  table.  I  couldn't  help 
thinking  how  the  background  suited 
his  dark  good  looks.  I  thought,  too, 
that  I  had  never  seen  anyone  sit  with 
just  that  kind  of  complete  relaxation, 
as  if  he  held  himself  in  such  sure 
control  that  every  muscle  was  ready, 
on  call,  to  be  instantly  alert.      That 
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physical  sureness  of  his,  expressed 
even  in  the  clasp  of  his  brown  strong 
hands  over  his  knee,  seemed  un- 
expectedly comforting  to  me  in  my 
mood    of   torn    indecision. 

After  a  while  he  said,  quietly,  "I 
hope  I  did  not  make  bad  trouble  for 
you  the  other  night."  In  his  soft, 
vibrant  voice  the  imperfectly  pro- 
nounced words — the  way  he  said  "ze" 
instead  of  "the" — was  oddly  appeal- 
ing, and  made  me  utterly  sure  that 
he  really  did  not  want  me  to  have 
trouble. 

"You — you  didn't."  I  wanted  to 
cry.  He  did  not  seem  like  a  stranger, 
but  instead  a  friend  with  a  shoulder 
good  for  weeping  on.  I  bit  my  lip 
and  said,  "It  wasn't  your  fault." 

His  dark  brows  moved  a  little, 
his  red  lips  twisting  into  a  sympatheti- 
cally painful  quirk  of  comprehension. 
"I  don't  think  it  is  usually  any  one's 
fault,"  he  said  gently.  "I  should 
blame  myself,  if  I  did  not  know  tnat. 
Something  that  is  meant  to  happen 
always  happens,  and  nothing  anyone 
can  do  would  change  the  final  out- 
come." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  I  asked  earnest- 
ly. "Do  you,  really?  I  have  been 
thinking  of  so  many  things  I  could 
have  said  and  done  differently,  wish- 
ing I  could  go  back  and  do  them  over. 
You  don't  think  it  would  have  made 
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BARBARA  LUDDY— who  plays  Judith  Clark  in  the  daytime  serial, 
Lonely  Women.  Biddy,  to  call  her  by  her  nickname,  is  one  of  the 
tiniest  actresses  in  radio,  being  only  four  feet  ten  inches  tall. 
She  was  born  in  Helena,  Montana,  and  began  her  career  as  a 
singer  in  musical  comedies  as  well  as  an  actress.  In  1929,  when 
the  stage  went  into  a  decline,  her  singing  voice  also  went  back 
on  her  and  she  took  what  she  called  a  "whirl"  at  radio,  and  never 
went  back  to  the  footlights.  A  tragic  accident  almost  made  her 
an  invalid  for  life,  but  with  indomitable  courage  she  fought  her 
way  back  to  health.  She  prefers  playing  comedy  to  tragedy,  has 
blue  eyes  and   brown   hair,  a   happy  nature  and   a  quick  temper. 
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not  doubt  his  sincerity.  "But  in 
America  some  girls  have  something 
more.  Perhaps  it  is  health,  perhaps 
the  free  spirit.  But  there  is  a  glow, 
a  bloom  that  makes  a  far  more  deep 
appeal."  He  looked  at  me  so  direct- 
ly as  he  spoke  that  I  was  curiously 
moved.  To  keep  him  talking  I  said, 
"Paris  must  be  wonderful." 

He  nodded  and  his  brown  face  took 
on  light  and  animation  as  he  told  me 
in  his  vibrant  voice,  with  his  correct 
words  and  appealingly  incorrect  pro- 
nunciation, of  Paris  and  the  people 
he  had  known  there  who  sounded 
eccentric  and  talented  and  gay. 

"All  that  life  must  be  gone  now," 
I  said  in  one  of  his  pauses,  when  he 
just  sat  looking  at  me  with  that 
simple  savoring  gaze.  "To  anyone 
who  lived  there,  the  thought  of  Paris 
must  be  heartbreaking." 

He  shrugged.  "What  is  to  happen 
happens,"  he  said  so  unemotionally 
that  I  was  shocked. 

The  phone  rang  then  and  I  picked 
it  up  absently.  For  the  first  time 
my  heart  did  not  jump  with  hope 
that  it  might  be  Bruce.  And  this 
time  it  was  Bruce. 

"Janice?"  he  asked.  He  never  called 
me  anything  but  Jan.  And  even  in 
that  one  word  I  could  hear  a  cool 
remote  quality  that  made  my  heart 
sink  even  as  it  rose. 

"Yes,  Bruce!"  I 
spoke  eagerly. 
Surely,  now  that 
we  could  speak 
again,  we  could 
straighten  things 
between  us. 
"Bruce,  I  wanted 
to  tell  you — "  I 
began,  but  he  was 
speaking  and  his 
clear,  impersonal 
voice  drowned  out 
mine.  "Janice,  I'm 
going.  I've  got  my 
call.  I'm  going  to 
Fort  Scott,  Illi- 
nois." 

I  felt  a  black- 
ness whirling 
around  me. 
"When?"  I  gasped. 


any  difference?" 

He  shrugged.  "For  a  little  time, 
perhaps.  But  not  in  the  end.  In  the 
end  it  works  out  as  it  was  intended 
to.  That  can  be  a  comfort  in  many 
things."  He  sighed,  and  his  eyes 
had  a  dark  remoteness  that  made  me 
wonder  what  his  troubles  were.  In 
that  moment  I  knew  that  they  were 
grievous,  but  I  did  not  dream  how 
grievous! 

But  his  slight,  graceful  figure 
straightened  suddenly  and  he  smiled. 
It  was  like  a  thousand-watt  light,  his 
smile,  the  gleam  of  his  white  teeth 
and  the  live  look  that  came  to  his 
lean,  dark-skinned  face.  He  said, 
"Meanwhile,  there  are  many  things 
pleasant  left  us  in  this  world  to  enjoy, 
as  well  as  many  things  evil  to  forget. 
One  thing  to  enjoy  is  the  frock  that 
you  are  wearing.  So  simple  it  is, 
yet  I  find  that  subtle  yellow  with  the 
gray  of  your  eyes  and  the  copper 
metal  of  your  hair — "  He  shook  his 
dark  head  impatiently.  "I  could  ex- 
press it  in  French  better — for  your 
taste   suggests   the   French — " 

I  said,  pleased,  "Is  it  true  that  the 
French  women  are  so  marvelous?" 

"In  style,  yes,"  he  answered,  his 
concentrated  objective  tone  making 
his  words  compelling  so  that  you  could 


"Now,"  he  an- 
swered. "I'm  at  the  station.  I'm  taking 
a  train  in  five  minutes." 

I  couldn't  speak.  He  had  waited 
till  the  very  last  moment  to  call  me, 
so  that  I  couldn't  see  him. 

"Are  you  there,  Janice?"  he  asked. 

"Bruce — " 

"Janice,  it's  goodbye,  I  guess." 

TPHE  whirling  had  been  getting  bad, 
*■  so  that  I  felt  faint.  I  gripped  the 
edge  of  my  desk  and  tried  to  find 
words  to  hold  Bruce  at  the  phone 
until  we  could  say  the  things  that 
were  important  in  our  lives.  But 
I  saw  Ferenc  Vildar  rising  from  his 
chair  and  coming  toward  me,  his  lips 
tense  with  concern.  I  could  not  find 
the  words. 

"I'll  write  when  I  get  there,"  Bruce 
was  saying.      "Goodbye,  Jan." 

I  said,  "Goodbye,  Bruce."  And  I 
heard  the  phone  click  in  my  ear.  He 
had  hung  up. 


With  the  terribly  final  click  of  the 
receiver  still  in  her  ears,  Janice  turns 
away  from  the  telephone — to  meet 
Ferenc's  eyes  and  read  there  the 
sympathy  he  is  glad  to  give.  Be  sure 
to  read  next  month's  continuation  of 
this  dramatic  story  of  love  in  today's 
world — in  the  December  Radio  Mirror. 
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was  incredible  that  this  could  happen 
to  Bill,  who  drove  as  if  by  instinct, 
who  shifted  gears  smooth  as  silk,  who 
braked  the  car  as  if  he  himself  were 
part  of  it,  who  could  anticipate  what 
everyone  else  would  do  on  the  road. 

It  seemed  to  Bill  there  was  that 
moment  in  which  he  knew  a  crack-up 
was  coming  and  that  the  next  moment, 
beneath  a  deep  drowsiness,  he  was 
in  pain.  But  five  days  and  as  many 
operations  had  separated  those  two 
moments. 

When  Mrs.  Stern  asked  the  doctor 
if  her  son  would  get  well  he  shook 
his  head  and  said,  "We  can  only  give 
him  morphine — and  wait  .  .  ."  He 
didn't  add  that  Bill  wouldn't  still 
have  been  there,  even  as  he  spoke,  if 
he  hadn't  been  made  of  strong  stuff — 
or  that  in  spite  of  his  superb  health 
no  one  really  expected  him  to  recover. 

The  telephone  beside  Bill's  bed  rang 
sharply. 

"It's  Michigan,"  his  nurse  told  him. 
"Miss  Harriette  May." 

She  held  the  phone  for  him. 

"Hello,"  he  whispered.  "Hello,  Har- 
riette .  .  ." 

"Bill,  I'm  coming  .  .  ."  Harriette's 
voice  kept  breaking. 

"No,  don't  .  .  ."  he  said. 

His  nurse  took  the  phone  away.  But 
he  didn't  hear  anything  she  said.  He 
was  asleep  again  almost  instantly. 

He  slept  for  a  long  time.  When  he 
wakened  he  thought  he  saw  a  bunch 
of  bronze  chrysanthemums  with  one 
white  flower  among  them.  It  looked 
like  Harriette's  face  finally,  that  white 
flower.  He  closed  his  eyes.   The  effort 
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to  see  and  understand  was  too  great. 

From  far  off  came  his  mother's 
voice.  "Harriette's  come  to  see  you. 
Bill." 

He  opened  his  eyes  again.  He  saw 
Harriette  distinctly  this  time,  with 
her  arms  full  of  bronze  chrysanthe- 
mums. 

"Hello,  Bill  .  .  ."  she  said. 

He  whispered,  "It  was  nice  of  you 
to  make  the  trip." 

The  next  time  he  awoke,  the  doctor 
was  taking  his  pulse  and  smiling 
broadly. 

"You're  doing  fine,  boy,"  the  doctor 
told  him. 

XJIS  knowledge  that  Harriette 
J-1  wouldn't  have  come  if  she  hadn't 
cared  a  great  deal — even  enough  to 
marry  him  maybe — had  worked  a 
therapy  while  he  had  slept.  He  saw 
sun  coming  through  his  window.  He 
heard  the  traffic  in  the  street  be- 
low. He  began  re-establishing  con- 
tacts with  life — the  life  he  loved  so 
well,  the  life  he  knew  somehow  would 
be  richer,  happier,  and  sweeter  than 
ever  before. 

Every  day  Harriette  and  Bill  sat  on 
the  hospital  roof  in  the  sunshine  and 
played  a  game  old  as  love  itself.  It 
might  be  called  "When  We  Get 
Married  .  .  ." 

"When  we  get  married,"  Bill  said, 
"we'll  live  in  a  penthouse  way  up 
near  the  sky  .  .  ." 

"When  we  get  married,"  Harriette 
said,  "wherever  we  live  it  will  be 
Heaven." 

"By  the  way,  Miss  May,"  Bill  an- 


nounced, "I  have  a  little  matter  to 
take  up  with  you.  It's  solely  because 
you  insisted  I  belonged  to  one  kind 
of  life,  you  to  another,  and  that  we 
couldn't  possibly  marry,  that  we 
haven't  been  married  for  these  past 
two  years.     I  don't  understand  .  .  ." 

"I've  decided  we'll  have  to  learn 
to  live  with  each  other,"  she  told  him 
softly.  "As  long  as  we  are  so  wretched 
living  without  each  other!  I  held  out 
as  long  as  you  were  all  right;  but 
when  you  cracked  up  I  did  too." 

And  yet,  though  Harriette  now 
shares  Bill's  life  she  has  never  once 
tried  to  vie  with  his  ability  to  stay 
out  all  night  and  be  at  work  at  nine 
sharp  in  the  morning.  She  remains 
true  to  herself.  And  he  remains 
true  to  himself.  And  their  pent- 
house became  a  happy  place  for 
the  two  of  them  at  first  and  for  the 
three  of  them  later  on.  For  it  wasn't 
long  before  Peter  arrived,  very  little, 
red,  wrinkled,  determined,  and  strong. 

They  engaged  an  English  nurse  for 
Peter.  But  three  years  of  her  quiet 
influence  didn't  temper  his  lusty 
nature  even  a  little  bit.  While  she 
was  walking  sedately  with  him  in  the 
park  one  day  he  broke  away  and 
knocked  down  a  boy  twice  his  size. 

Harriette  woke  up  to  tell  Bill  about 
it  when  he  got  in  at  three  o'clock 
the  next  morning.  "It  just  goes  to 
show,"  she  said,  "that  when  a  girl 
marries  a  rough  neck  she  should 
know  enough — in  the  course  of  time 
— to  expect  ..." 

".  .  .  another  rough  neck!"  Bill 
ended  her  sentence  for  her. 
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Pepper  Young's  Family 

Continued  from  page  41 


road  and  find  some  excitement  in  the 
crowded  streets  and  the  huge  shops 
and  tall  buildings.  She  had  never 
seen  anything  like  this  before. 

Soon  the  car  turned  in  at  a  high 
gateway. 

Lawns,  rolling  and  green  and  care- 
fully landscaped,  led  to  the  entrance. 
The  house  was  tall  and  square  and 
there  were  terraces  around  it,  with 
striped  umbrellas  shielding  tables  on 
them. 

SUDDENLY,  Peggy  felt  very  small, 
dwarfed.  Without  realizing  it,  she 
hung  back  a  little,  as  though  she 
wanted  to  put  off  the  moment  of  en- 
tering the  house. 

"Come  along,  darling,"  Carter  said. 

Peggy  realized  that  Carter  was 
smiling  at  her  from  the  door.  He  had 
helped  his  mother  out  of  the  car  and 
was  waiting  for  her,  his  hand  out. 

"It's  so  big,"  Peggy  whispered. 

Mrs.  Trent  was  waiting  in  the  re- 
ception hall.  "Would  you  like  to  go 
to  your  room  and  freshen  up  for  din- 
ner, Peggy  dear?"  she  asked. 

"I — yes,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Trent," 
was  all  Peggy  could  think  of  to  say. 

"Carter  will  show  you  your  room," 
Mrs.  Trent  said.    "Dinner  is  at  eight." 

"Fine,"  Carter  said.  "Come  on, 
Pegs." 

It  was  the  kind  of  room  you  see  in 
decorators'  magazines  and  in  the 
movies.  A  huge  room,  with  high  ceil- 
ings and  soft,  warm  gray  walls  and 
a  thick  gray  rug.  One  whole  wall  was 
windows,  draped  in  delicate,  coral 
colored  curtains,  and  everything  in 
the  room  blended  and  harmonized 
with  this  scheme. 

"It's  beautiful,"  Peggy  breathed. 

"Not  as  beautiful  as  you  are,"  Car- 
ter grinned.  He  kissed  her  tenderly. 
"See  you  in  a  little  while,"  he  said. 

He  was  gone.  Peggy  closed  the  door. 
And  then  she  jumped.  Someone  had 
knocked  at  her  door.  There  had  been 
no  sound  of  footsteps,  no  warning. 
"Yes?"  Peggy  called. 

The  door  opened  and  a  trim  girl  in 
a  black  and  white  uniform  smiled  at 
her.  "I've  come  to  help  you,"  the  girl 
said.   "I'm  Hollis." 

Peggy  smiled  hesitantly.  "I  don't — 
I  won't  need  any  help,"  she  said. 

"I'll  unpack  your  things,"  Hollis 
said,  crossing  the  room  to  where 
someone  had  already  placed  Peggy's 
bag.  "How  do  you  like  your  bath, 
Miss  Young,  warm  or  tepid?" 

Peggy  flushed  and  she  was  glad  the 
maid  wasn't  looking  at  her.  "I'll  run 
my  own  bath,"  she  said. 

Hollis  straightened  up  and  looked 
around  at  her.  For  one  moment, 
there  was  something  like  amazement 
and  scorn  in  her  eyes.  Then  she 
smiled  sincerely.  "Let  me  help  you," 
she  said  gently.  "You  rest  and  I'll 
take  care  of  everything  for  you."  She 
had  Peggy's  dinner  dress  in  her 
hands.  She  shook  it  out.  "I'll  press 
this,  while  you're  in  the  bath." 

After  her  first  embarrassment, 
Peggy  was  glad  Hollis  was  there.  She 
could  never  have  got  ready  in  time, 
without  the  maid's  help.  Under 
Hollis'  gentle,  clever  fingers,  how- 
ever, Peggy  managed  to  get  dressed. 
She  felt  so  much  at  her  ease,  after 
awhile,  that  she  even  laughed,  when 
she  asked  Hollis  to  show  her  the  way 
to  the  living  room. 

Carter  was  waiting  for  her  at  the 


door  of  the  living  room.  He  had 
changed  into  a  fresh  uniform  and  he 
looked  brushed  and  shiny  and  happy. 
He  put  his  arm  around  her  and 
squeezed  her. 

"You  look  lovely,"  he  said. 

Peggy  was  glad  he  had  said  that. 
She  had  worried  so  about  her  dress. 
She  had  wanted  so  much  to  be  able  to 
buy  a  new  dinner  dress,  instead  of 
having  one  of  her  mother's  made  over 
for  her,  but  she  had  not  dared  to 
suggest  it  at  home.  She  knew  only 
too  well  that  there  was  no  money 
for  such  things.  Now,  she  felt  more 
at  ease  about  it. 

They  went  into  the  living  room. 

Peggy  found  Mr.  Trent  very  differ- 
ent from  his  wife.  He  barely  smiled 
when  he  was  introduced  to  her.  He 
shook  hands  stiffly  and  returned  to 
his  cocktail,  at  once.  Peggy  was 
rather  relieved  when  a  butler  an- 
nounced that  dinner  was  served. 

Very  soon,  Peggy  began  to  feel  she 
was  sitting  all  alone  in  the  middle  of 
a  little  island  of  gleaming  glass  and 
bright  silver  and  delicate  lace.  At 
an  oval  table,  which  could  easily  have 
seated  twenty-four  people  without 
crowding  them  a  bit,  the  four  of  them 
sat,  far  from  each  other. 

At  first,  no  one  but  the  servants 
paid  much  attention  to  Peggy.  Mrs. 
Trent  talked  to  Carter,  asking  him 
about  the  Army  camp  and  whether 
he  needed  more  money  and  whether 
his  father  could  do  anything  to  get 
him  a  promotion. 

"I'll  earn  my  advancement,  Mother," 
Carter  said.  He  grinned  across  the 
table  at  Peggy. 

"That's  very  noble  of  you,  dear," 
Mrs.  Trent  smiled.  "I  just  thought- 
well — you  know,  Johnnie  Blakely  got 
a  commission  last  week  and — "  She 
launched  into  gossip  about  Carter's 
old  friends. 

PEGGY  watched  Carter's  face  and 
listened.  Once  in  awhile,  she  caught 
a  name  that  was  familiar  to  her — a 
foreign  diplomat,  a  senator,  a  polo 
player,  an  actress,  a  glamour  girl, 
whose  pictures  she'd  seen  in  news- 
papers, even  in  Elmwood.  They 
laughed  and  chatted  and  made  allu- 
sions which  she  couldn't  understand. 
Peggy  began  to  feel  left  out  of  things. 

"Peggy,  my  dear,"  Mrs.  Trent  said, 
almost  making  Peggy  jump.  "I  don't 
suppose  you'll  have  a  chance  to  meet 
the  Senator,  this  time.  He's  very 
anxious  to  meet  you.  He's  a  very 
dear  friend.  Oh,  well,  you'll  meet 
him  at  our  reception — " 

"Reception?"  Peggy  asked. 

Mrs.  Trent  smiled  kindly.  "We  give 
a  reception  for  the  Senator  every 
Fall.  It  opens  the  season.  You'll  have 
to  learn  these  little  things,  dear,  so 
you'll  be  prepared  to  take  over  some 
of  my  duties  when  you  and  Carter 
are  married." 

"Of  course,"  Peggy  said. 

After  that,  Peggy  tried  to  listen 
more  attentively.  It  was  still  diffi- 
cult for  her  to  keep  track  of  the  things 
they  were  talking  about. 

She  was  relieved  when  Mrs.  Trent 
stood  up  from  the  table.  She  hoped 
Carter  would  take  her  away  some- 
where just  so  she  could  relax  a  little. 

But  they  had  no  sooner  sat  down 
to  have  their  coffee  in  the  living  room, 
when  the  house  seemed  to  come 
alive  with  the  sound  of  voices.    The 
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laughter  and  chatter  grew  louder  and 
nearer  and  then  the  living  room  was 
invaded. 

All  at  once,  a  tall,  beautiful  girl  de- 
tached herself  from  the  group  in  the 
doorway  and  flew  across  the  room. 
She  threw  herself  at  Carter,  hugged 
him  and  kissed  him  delightedly. 

"Darling!"  she  cried.  "Tubby  just 
told  us  you  were  home  on  leave.  You 
look  wonderful!"  She  laughed  breath- 
lessly. "Now,  where's  this  vixen  that's 
snatched  you  right  out  of  my  hands?" 

Peggy    was    bewildered. 

"Peggy,  this  is  Glory  Hammond," 
Carter  said.  Peggy  was  surprised  to 
see  that  he  was  perfectly  at  ease. 

"I  could  scratch  your  eyes  out," 
Glory  Hammond  said.  And  she  put 
out  her  hand  to  Peggy. 

Peggy  was  really  confused.  With 
these  words  went  one  of  the  bright- 
est, most  friendly  smiles  she  had  ever 
seen.   She  shook  hands,  hesitantly. 

The  next  few  minutes  were  a  jumble 
of  names  and  new  faces  and  laughter. 
Carter  came  in  for  a  lot  of  back- 
slapping  from  the  young  men  and 
hugging  from  all  the  girls.  Peggy 
stood  a  bit  to  one  side,  watching, 
listening  to  them,  feeling  a  little  envi- 
ous of  them,  their  unselfconscious- 
ness,  their  perfect  grooming. 

"Carter!"  one  of  the  girls  said 
shrilly.  "You're  coming  to  the  dance 
with  us." 

"Well—"  Carter  hesitated.  "What 
dance — where?" 

"The  Country  Club,"  Glory  Ham- 
mond said,  slipping  her  arm  through 
his. 

"What  about  it,  Peggy?"  Carter 
asked.    "Would  you  like  to  go?" 

But  Peggy  was  thinking.  She  was 
thinking  that  beside  these  girls  she 
looked  shabby  and  awkward.  They 
were  all  in  lovely,  formal  evening 
dresses.  Next  to  them,  her  remade 
dinner  dress  looked  just  what  it  was, 
the  product  of  not  too  expert  dress- 
makers. 

"Of  course,  you  will  go,"  Mrs.  Trent 
said.  "Peggy  can  meet  most  of  your 
friends,  Carter." 

"I — "  Peggy  stammered  softly,  "I'm 
not  dressed." 

CARTER  laughed  and  came  over  and 
hugged  her.  "You're  fine,"  he  said 
aloud.  Then  he  whispered  to  her. 
"You'd  look  better  than  any  of  them 
in  a  house  dress." 

Somewhat  reluctantly,  Peggy  gave 
in,  and  then  only  because  she  didn't 
want  to  make  a  fuss.  Again,  she  ex- 
perienced that  feeling  of  not  being  a 
part  of  things.  On  the  way  to  the 
Country  Club,  Carter  held  her  hand, 
but  he  talked  to  his  friends. 

At  the  dance,  it  was  even  worse. 
At  first,  Peggy  was  a  little  angry  with 
Carter,  but  when  she  thought  it  over, 
she  knew  he  couldn't  help  it.  He 
couldn't  help  being  the  center  of  at- 
tention. Some  of  his  friends  had  not 
seen  him  for  months.  And  they  were 
all  excited  about  his  engagement — 
which  seemed  to  be  an  open  secret 
although  it  hadn't  even  really  been 
announced — and  curious  about  her. 

They  were  all  nice  to  her.  In  fact, 
if  she  had  been  able  to  relax  and  lose 
her  feeling  of  being  out  of  place,  she 
might  have  seen  that  she  was  just 
about  the  most  popular  girl  on  the 
dance  floor.  She  would  barely  start 
dancing  with  one  of  Carter's  friends, 
when  another  would  cut  in. 

Once,  when  Carter  was  able  to 
dance  with  her  longer  than  two  sec- 
onds,  he   kissed   her   ear   and   whis- 
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pcred,  "You're  a  hit,  darling.  They're 
crazy  about  you." 

That  made  Peggy  feel  a  little  bet- 
ter. As  the  evening  went  on,  how- 
ever, she  began  to  get  very  tired. 
The  constantly  shifting  faces  made 
her  dizzy  and  she  couldn't  keep  the 
names  all  straight.  Finally,  when  a 
dance  set  ended,  she  excused  herself 
and  went  out  on  the  balcony. 

She  found  a  dark  corner,  well  hid- 
den from  the  terrace  and  from  the 
French  windows.  She  pulled  herself 
into  the  shadows  and  leaned  against 
the  cool,  stone  wall.  Slowly,  her  con- 
fusion and  distress  began  to  fade.  She 
began  to  wonder  whether  she  hadn't 
just  been  silly.  Carter  said  they  all 
liked  her.  Maybe  they  did.  Maybe 
there    was    nothing    to    worry    about. 

Peggy  grew  aware,  suddenly,  that 
somewhere  near  her  two  girls  were 
talking. 

"I  don't  see  how  she  managed  it," 
one  of  the  voices  said. 

"It's  the  face,"  the  other  one  said. 
"All  men  fall  for  that  sweetness  act." 

"He  must  be  blind,"  the  first  one 
said.  "Why,  even  her  dress  is  perfect 
for  the  poor-little-helpless-me  per- 
formance. Bet  her  mother  made  it 
for  her." 

Only  now  did  Peggy  realize  they 
were  talking  about  her.  She  wanted 
to  run  away.  She  wanted  to  get  away 
from  the  sound  of  their  voices.  But 
they  would  see  her,  if  she  took  even 
one  step. 

"Well,"  one  of  them  sighed,  "you 
can't  blame  a  girl  for  trying  to  get  her 
hands  on  all  that  money.  Who 
wouldn't?" 

Their  voices  were  fading.  They 
were  moving  back  toward  the  dance 
floor.  Peggy  shuddered  with  shame 
and  anger.  How  could  they  think  that 
of  her? 

She  moved  out  of  the  shadows  and, 
sitting  on  the  low  balustrade,  stared 
out  over  the  rolling,  moonlit  fairways 
of  the  golf  course.  In  the  background, 
there  was  music,  muted  by  distance. 
She  began  to  relax  and  her  disturbed, 
confused  emotions  began  to  give  way 
to  thoughts. 

It's  like  people  from  two  different 
worlds  meeting,  she  thought.  They 
have  different  standards,  different 
values. 

Peggy  smiled  into  the  darkness.  It 
was  coming  clear  in  her  mind.  She 
knew,  now,  that  this  visit  to  Carter's 
parents  had  a  deeper  significance 
than  the  obvious  one  of  their  getting 
to  know  each  other.  She  was  getting 
a  glimpse  into  their  kind  of  life,  into 
the  kind  of  things  that  were  expected 
of  her. 

This  is  the  way  I'll  have  to  live,  she 
said  to  herself.  Do  I  want  to  live  this 
way?  Do  I  want  to  have  to  change 
all  my  ideas  and  standards?  Do  I 
want  to  have  to  learn  to  care  more 
about  this  Senator  and  that  million- 
aire and  receptions  and  running  an 
army  of  servants  than  I  do  about  Car- 
ter and  our  love? 

SHE  understood  now,  why  she  had 
always  been  afraid  that  she  and 
Carter  would  never  marry.  But  there 
was  no  pain  in  the  thought  now.  For 
she  realized  that  if  she  married 
Carter  she  would  have  to  become  an 
entirely  new  person.  And  even  if  she 
decided  that  she  would  try  to  make 
herself  over  into  someone  who  was 
no  longer  Peggy  Young,  but  Mrs. 
Carter  Trent,  the  Mrs.  Carter  Trent, 
it  might  take  a  very  long  time.  It 
might  take  years  of  mistakes  and  dis- 
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appointments  and  undoing  the  dam- 
ages of  her  stupidity.  It  might  take 
years  of  misery  for  her,  years  when 
she  would  be  unhappy  and  afraid  she 
wasn't  doing  the  right  thing. 

She  realized  that  under  such  stress 
something  was  bound  to  happen  to 
her  love  for  Carter  and  his  for  her. 
Somehow,  she  knew  she  didn't  want 
that  to  happen.  This  love  of  theirs 
was  a  fine  thing,  perfect,  beautiful.  It 
was  founded  on  many  good  things,  re- 
spect for  one  another,  admiration, 
trust,  the  need  for  one  another.  What 
would  they  have  left,  if  these  things 
were     slowly     destroyed?      Nothing. 

The  decision  came  so  swiftly  and 
clearly  that  she  almost  spoke  it  aloud 
into  the  night.  I'd  rather  leave  him, 
now,  she  said  to  herself,  now,  while 
we  still  love  each  other.  I'd  rather 
have  the  memory  o±  his  love,  than  the 
bitterness  and  disappointment  and 
failure  which  is  sure  to  come  if  I 
can't  fit  myself  into  this  way  of  life. 

ALL  the  tenseness  left  Peggy.  She 
**  had  made  up  her  mind.  It  was  as 
though  a  great  weight  had  been  lifted 
from  her  shoulders.  Carter  found 
her,  still  sitting  on  the  balustrade  and 
looking  out  over  the  golf  course. 

Carter  pulled  her  to  her  feet  and 
gathered  her  into  his  arms.  The 
moonlight  showed  his  face  to  be 
happy  and  tender.  For  a  moment, 
Peggy  clung  to  him  frantically,  her 
heart  wavering  away  from  the  de- 
cision her  mind  had  made.  Then, 
realizing  he  would  suspect  something 
was  wrong,  she  relaxed  her  hold  on 
him. 

"Shouldn't  we  be  getting  home, 
Carter?"  Peggy  asked. 

"Aren't  you  having  fun,   darling?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  Peggy  said  quickly.  "I — 
I  am  a  little  tired,  though.  It's  been 
a  long  day — and  exciting — " 

Immediately,  Carter  was  very  con- 
trite. "I  should  have  known,"  he  said 
tenderly.  "I'll  get  your  wraps  and 
we'll  sneak  away."  He  hurried  her 
around  to  the  front  of  the  clubhouse, 
where  she  waited  while  he  went  in- 
side for  her  things. 

She  sat  very  close  to  him  in  the  car 
and  when  they  reached  the  Trent 
home,  she  asked  him  to  show  her  the 
way  to  her  room.  She  knew  her  way, 
now,  but  she  wanted  to  keep  him  with 
her  as  long  as  possible. 

At  her  door,  she  clung  to  him  for  a 
long  time.  "I  love  you  very  much, 
Carter,"  she  whispered  and  she 
wanted  to  cry,  when  she  saw  him 
smile  delightedly.  She  kissed  him 
tenderly,  trying  to  print  the  touch 
of  his  lips,  the  strength  of  his  arms, 
indelibly  on  her  mind.  She  wanted 
to  remember  these  things.  They  would 
be  very  precious  in  the  days  to  come. 
"Good-night,  darling,"  she  said  softly, 
at  last. 

"I  hate  to  let  you  go,"  Carter  said 
with  a  little  laugh. 

Peggy  forced  herself  to  smile.  "You 
must,"  she  said.  Quickly,  before  he 
could  see  the  tears  springing  into  her 
eyes,  she  kissed  him  once  more  and 
opened  the  door  to  her  room.  She 
stepped   inside. 

One  lamp  was  burning  and  Hollis 
was  reading  a  magazine  by  its  light. 
The  maid  stood  up.  Peggy  put  her 
finger  to  her  lips  and  listened  with 
her  ear  against  the  door.  Ever  so 
faintly,  she  could  hear  Carter  moving 
away. 

"Hollis,"  she  said,  then,  "do  you 
think  I  can  get  a  taxi?" 

Hollis  raised  her  eyebrows.  "Why, 
yes,  Miss,"  she  said.    "But  I  can  get 
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you  one  of  the  cars — " 

Peggy  moved  closer  to  her.  She 
must  make  the  girl  understand.  "No 
— I — I've  got  to  get  away  from  here. 
And  Carter  mustn't  know  I'm  leav- 
ing.   Please,  help  me — " 

"Sure,"  Hollis  said.  There  was  com- 
prehension and  sympathy  in  her 
smile.     "I  know  how  you  feel." 

While  Hollis  phoned  for  a  taxi  to 
come  to  the  rear  entrance  and  packed 
Peggy's  things,  Peggy  sat  at  the  tiny 
desk,  biting  the  end  of  the  pen,  trying 
to  write  a  note  to  Carter.  She  managed 
it  finally. 

She  and  Hollis  hurried  through  the 
sleeping  house,  back  to  the  servants' 
quarters  and  down  to  the  kitchen. 
The  taxi  was  waiting.  Peggy  gave 
Hollis  the  note  for  Carter.  "Don't  give 
it  to  him  until  morning,"  she  said  and 
Hollis   nodded. 

Only  after  the  taxi  had  left  the 
grounds  and  was  whirring  down  the 
road  to  Chicago,  did  Peggy  relax.  She 
cried  a  little. 

No  matter  how  strong  her  resolve, 
she  couldn't  quite  overcome  her  feel- 
ing that  she  had  destroyed  her  last 
chance  to  be  happy. 

"Here  you  are,  Miss,"  the  taxi 
driver  said. 

Peggy  sat  up  with  a  start.  She  paid 
him  and,  carrying  her  bag,  went  into 
the  lobby  of  the  apartment  house. 
She  realized  that  she  should  have 
called  Mr.  Bradley  before  coming 
here.  Suppose  he  and  his  wife  were 
not  at  home?    She  pressed  their  bell. 

They  were  home.  They  had  been 
asleep  for  hours.  Peggy  regretted 
having  disturbed  them,  but  she  was 
grateful  to  her  father's  old  friend.  He 
asked  no  questions.  He  took  it  for 
granted  that  something  must  have 
made  her  come  to  them,  something 
important.  They  made  her  com- 
fortable in  the  room  they  had  fixed 
up  for  Biff  and  left  her  to  herself. 

PEGGY'S  return  the  next  afternoon 
was  completely  unexpected.  Mrs. 
Young  looked  up  from  the  peas  she 
was  shelling.  Pepper  and  Biff  had 
yelled  something  from  the  front 
porch.  She  handed  the  bowl  to  Hattie 
and  hurried  to  the  front  of  the  house. 

She  was  so  surprised  to  see  her 
daughter  running  toward  the  house 
that  she  couldn't  speak  for  a  second. 
Peggy  threw  herself  into  her  arms 
and  Mrs.  Young  could  hardly  breathe 
for  being  squeezed  so  hard. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad  to  be  home!" 
Peggy  was  laughing  and  crying  all  at 
once. 

"What  happened,  Peggy?"  Mrs. 
Young  asked.  "Where's  Carter?  Is 
something  wrong?" 

"No,  no!"  Peggy  cried  and  it  was 
hard  to  tell  whether  she  was  happy 
or  sad.  "Everything's  fine." 

Sam  Young  appeared  on  the  porch. 
He  had  been  taking  a  nap  upstairs 
and  he  still  looked  sleepy. 

"Daddy!"  Peggy  said.  She  ran  to 
him  and  hugged  him  eagerly.  "I 
should  have  listened  to  you.  You 
were  right.    You  were!" 

Sam  blinked  the  rest  of  the  sleep 
out  of  his  eyes.  "Well,  now,"  he  said. 
"Suppose  we  all  sit  down  inside  and 
find  out  what  this  is  about." 

It  all  seemed  to  make  sense.  Peggy 
didn't  seem  to  be  broken  in  spirit,  nor 
inordinately  depressed.  She  wasn't 
entirely  happy,  of  course,  but  that  was 
to  be  expected.  She  talked  intelli- 
gently and  far  more  wisely  than  she 
had  ever  spoken  before  in  her  life,  but 
Mrs.  Young  couldn't  help  wondering 
how  much  of  what  she  said  was  real 


Safe  New  Way  in  Feminine  Hygiene 
Gives  Continuous  Action  for  Hours 

•  It  is  every  woman's  right  to  know  certain 
facts.  Her  greatest  happiness,  her  physical  and 
mental  well-being  may  be  at  stake.  She  can- 
not go  by  what  others  tell;  she  must  know. 
Otherwise  in  feminine  hygiene,  she  may  resort 
to  over-strong  solutions  of  acids,  which  can 
burn,  scar  and  desensitize  delicate  tissue. 

Today  thousands  of  informed  women  have 
turned  to  Zonitors — the  safe,  new  way  in 
feminine  hygiene.  These  dainty,  snow-white 
suppositories  kill  germs  instantly  at  contact. 
Deodorize — not  by  temporarily  masking — 
but  by  destroying  odors.  Spread  greaseless, 
protective  coating  to  cleanse  antiseptically 
and  give  continuous  medication  for  hours. 

Yet!  Zonitors  are  safe  for  delicate  tissues. 
Powerful — yet  non-poisonous,  non-caustic. 
Even  help  promote  gentle  healing.  No  ap- 
paratus;   nothing   to    mix.   At   all   druggists. 
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GUARANTEED  I 
id  sterling  silver  birthstone  r 
or  sparkling  white  stone  ring;  or  lovely  filigree  ring  with  ruby 
color  set ;  FO  R  selling  4  boxes  Rosebud  Salve  at  25c  each. 
Send  No  Money.  Order  4  salve  today.    Post  Card  will  do. 

ROSEBUD  PERFUME  CO,  BOX  17,  W00DSB0R0.  MARYLAND. 


TRY  THE  NEW 

^Matched  Tints" 

TO  H/PE 

GRAY  HAIR 


rpHANKS  to  Bap-I-Dol's  unusually 
x  wide  selection  of  "matched 
tints,"  you  can  now  find  the  one 
best  tint  to  match  the  natural  color 
of  your  hair — and  keep  GRAY  HAIR 
a  secret  I  Colors  In  15  minutes  I 
Won't  rub  off  or  affect  permanent 
wave.  Leaves  hair  beautifully  soft 
and  lustrous.  Ask  at  your  favorite 
beauty  salon  today! 
PROVE  TH  IS  METHOD  FOR  YOURSELF 
Do  this  today!  Send  Coupon  with 
a  few  strands  of  your  hair  and  re- 
ceive, without  obligation,  a  confi- 
dential analysis!  Rap-I-Dol,  Dept. 
231i,  151   West  46th  St..  N.   Y.   C. 


RAP-I-D01 


FREE! 


We  will  analyze 
strands  of  your 
hair,  free,  and 
recommend  the 
one  best  Bap-I- 
Dol  tint  to 
match  your 
hair!  Send  Cou>- 
pon  todayl  All 
replies  mailed 
in  PLAIN 
WRAPPER. 


SHAMPOO 
OIL    TINT 


I  RAP-I-DOL,  Dept.  2311,  151  W.  46th  St.     ~\/   N.Y.C. 

I  I  enclose  a  few  strands  of  my  hair.  Please  analvze  confl-   I 

■  dentially,  FREE  OF  CHARGE,  and  recommend  Rap-I-Dol    I 

I  tint  to  match.    This  places  me  under  no  obligations! 

I  NAME     I 

I  ADDRESS 
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and  how  much  of  it  was  just  an  effort 
to  talk  herself  into  believing  what 
she  was  saying. 

Sam  Young  kissed  his  daughter. 
"I'm  very  proud  of  you,"  he  said  seri- 
ously. "I'm  glad  you  were  able  to 
figure  all  this  out  for  yourself.  I 
know  I  warned  you — but  that's  not 
the  same  thing.  Every  person  has  to 
find  out  his  own  truth." 

Everything  seemed  all  right  on  the 
surface.  All  evening  long,  however, 
Mrs.  Young  couldn't  rid  herself  of  the 
feeling  that  Peggy's  happiness  and 
future  could  not  be  settled  quite  so 
simply  as  this.  And,  when  she  and 
Sam  were  settling  down  for  the  night, 
she  had  to  express  her  doubts. 

¥'M  afraid  for  Peggy,  Sam,"  she 
■*■   said. 

"You  mustn't  worry,  Mary,"  Sam 
said  quickly.  "She's  unhappy  now. 
But  she'll  get  over  it." 

"Will  she?"  Mrs.  Young  whispered. 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Well — I  don't  know  how  to  put  it, 
dear,"  Mrs.  Young  searched  for  the 
words.  "She's  so  young,  Sam.  I'm  not 
sure  she's  ready  to  adjust  herself  to 
something  as  big  and  important  as 
this." 

"Mary,"  Sam  reached  across  the 
space  between  the  beds  and  took  her 
hand.  "We've  got  a  job  ahead  of  us. 
But  we'll  manage  it.  Let's  wait  and 
see  what  happens  before  we  worry 
too  much." 

This  proved  to  be 
excellent  advice,  ___^___^^_ 
because  the  next  af- 
ternoon, the  whole 
thing  was  taken  out 
of  their  hands.  Car- 
ter came  back. 

Peggy  didn't  have 
a  chance  to  escape 
from  him  this  time. 
He  had  walked  up 
to  her  in  the  garden 
and  caught  her 
shoulders  firmly, 
before  she  even 
knew  he  was  there. 

"Peggy,"  he  said. 

"Carter!"  Peggy  cried. 

"You  didn't  think  I'd  let  you  go,  did 
you?"  Carter  asked. 

"Carter,  I  wrote  you  how  I  felt — " 
Peggy  said  helplessly.  "It's  so  hope- 
less— it  would  never  work." 

"I  don't  care  why  you  ran  away 
from  Chicago,"  Carter  said.  "Every- 
thing's different,  now.  You've  got  to 
listen  to  me."  He  took  her  hand  and 
pulled  her  toward  the  gate.  "Let's  go 
where  we  can  be  alone,  Peggy." 

Even  before  he  started  the  car, 
Peggy  knew  where  they  were  going. 
There  was  only  one  place  where  they 
could  really  be  alone  and  feel  they 
belonged — their  own  hidden,  lovely 
corner  on  the  lake. 

Carter  spread  the  car  blanket  on  the 
grass  and  made  her  sit  down.  He  sat 
down  beside  her  and  took  her  hand. 

He  looked  down  at  her  hand.  "First, 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  I've  broken  off 
with  my  family,"  he  said  quietly. 

"Oh,  no,  Carter!"  Peggy  found  the 
words  forcing  themselves  out  of  her. 

"I  had  to,  Peggy,"  he  said.  He  went 
on  quietly,  calmly,  telling  her  how  he 
had  always  hated  the  kind  of  life  he 
had  had  to  lead,  how  lonely  he  had 
been  all  his  life,  how  he  had  been 
shunted  from  one  school  to  another, 
from  one  servant's  hands  to  another, 
how  he  had  never  felt  close  to  his 
father  and  mother.  "Now  I'm  free, 
Peggy,"   he   said.    "Now,   I'm  free   of 
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the  money,  the  pushing  around.  Now 
I  can  look  at  my  future  and  know  it's 
my  own." 

Peggy  reached  up  and  smoothed 
back  his  dark  hair  gently.  He  caught 
her  hand  and  kissed  it. 

"Darling,"  he  said,  "I  need  you.  I 
need  you  to  work  for  and  I'm  going 
to  need  your  help." 

Peggy  leaned  over  and  kissed  his 
cheek  tenderly. 

"Wait,"  Carter  said.  "It — it's  so  hard 
to  explain.  So  many  things  have 
changed  in  such  a  short  time."  Peggy, 
watching  the  distress  in  his  face,  felt 
her  heart  contract  with  fear.  "I've 
learned  lots  of  things  besides  the  fact 
that  I  couldn't  bear  to  live  the  way 
my  parents  want  me  to  live."  He 
thought  for  a  moment,  his  face  very 
serious.  "It's  like  this,  Peggy.  As  soon 
as  I  met  you,  I  knew  I  wanted  to 
marry  you.  But  I  wanted  to  marry 
you  right  away.  I  couldn't  wait.  Now, 
I  know  we'll  have  to  wait." 

"Oh!"  Peggy  said  in  a  small  voice. 

"Please,  darling,"  he  said.  "You've 
got  to  understand.  I  don't  want  it  to 
be  like  this.  But  there  is  a  world  and 
it's  at  war  and  I  have  a  job  to  do — - 
so  have  you — so  has  everyone." 

"I  know  that,"  Peggy  said.  "But 
why  can't  we  be  married,  now,  right 
away?" 

"There's  no  time,  Peggy,"  Carter 
said.  "I  wanted  you  to  know  how  I 
felt,  how  much  I  love  you,  before  I 
told   you   this.    We're   being   shipped 


TODAY   EVERY   FIRE   HELPS   HITLER! 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  designated  the  week  beginning 
October  4,  1942,  as  Fire  Prevention  Week.  Fire  is  always  serious,  but  as  the  President 
pointed  out  in  his  proclamation,  every  loss  of  life,  every  interference  with  production, 
every  loss  of  critical  materials  delays  our  day  of  victory. 

You  can  help  your  country  by  learning  how  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  fire  and  also 
to  combat  them  as  quickly  as  possible  when  they  occur. 

REMEMBER  TO  DO  YOUR  BIT 
PREVENT    FIRE— PROTECT    LIVES— PRESERVE    PROPERTY 


away — tomorrow.  I  don't  know  where 
we're  going  and  I  couldn't  tell  you,  if 
I  did  know."  He  caught  both  her 
hands.  "Don't  look  like  that,  darling. 
I'm  coming  back.  I'll  have  something 
to  fight  for,  something  to  come  back 
to — you    and    a    whole    life    together. 

Peggy  stared  at  him  in  silence.  She 
had  never  faced  this  fact  before. 
Carter's  being  in  the  Army  had  never 
had  this  reality  before.  Now,  sud- 
denly, it  became  terribly  real,  as  real 
as  bombs  dropping  nearby  and  the 
shriek  of  diving  planes. 

Yet,  somehow,  she  was  not  afraid. 
It  was  a  strange  feeling,  but  she  felt 
strong  and  she  felt  she  must  let  Car- 
ter know  that  she  had  found  this 
strength,  that  she  would  be  able  to 
wait  for  him,  no  matter  how  long, 
and  that  he  need  not  worry  about  her. 

She  looked  him  steadily  in  the  eyes. 
"I'll  wait,  Carter,"  she  said  quietly. 
And  she  knew  he  understood  how  she 
felt,  how  sure  she  was  that  the  future 
was  theirs,  when  he  took  her  into  his 
arms,  at  last,  and  kissed  her.  This 
was  a  new  kind  of  a  kiss,  a  kiss  that 
held  the  promise  of  the  world  in  it. 

All  this  while,  Mrs.  Young  moved 
aimlessly  about  the  house,  fussing 
with  this  and  that,  her  mind  busy 
speculating  on  what  was  happening 
to  Peggy  and  Carter. 

A  car  stopped  in  front  of  the  house 
and     Mrs.     Young     ran     downstairs 


quickly.   Peggy  and  Carter  were  just 
coming  inside. 

Peggy  looked  up.  "Mother,  I'd  like 
Carter  to  stay  for  dinner,"  she  said, 
her  voice  calm  and  even  and  some- 
how very  different.  "I  may  not  see 
him  again  for  a  long  time.  His  outfit 
is  being  moved." 

Mrs.  Young  started  to  say  she  was 
sorry  to  hear  this,  but  there  was 
something  in  their  faces,  in  the  way 
they  both  held  their  shoulders  square 
and  proud,  that  stopped  her.  "Of 
course,   dear,"   she  said. 

But  she  stood  a  moment  in  the  hall, 
watching  them  walk  to  the  living 
room.  They  were  not  putting  on  a 
show  of  courage.     It  was  real. 

Mrs.  Young  felt  proud  of  Peggy. 
She  knew  many  more  troubles  lay 
ahead  for  her,  perhaps,  but  Peggy 
would  be  able  to  face  them,  now.  She 
was  no  longer  a  child  whom  every 
wind  of  circumstances  could  hurt. 

Thinking  of  Peggy  and  Carter, 
wanting  them  to  have  as  much  time 
alone  together  as  possible,  Mrs.  Young 
avoided  the  living  room,  until  she 
heard  Sam's  voice  booming  in  a  now 
almost  forgotten  way.  She  hurried 
in  from  the  kitchen. 

"Where's  your  mother?"  Sam  was 
just    asking    happily. 

"Here  I  am,  Sam,"  Mrs.  Young  said. 
She  eyed  him  curiously  as  he  came 
toward  her.     Sam  had  changed,  too, 
since  he'd  gone  out  that  morning. 
"I've  got  something  for  you,  Mary," 
Sam  said  brightly, 
_^^^_^__^_         his   eyes  grinning 
slyly.    He  reached 
into    his    inside 
jacket  pocket  and 
pulled  out  a  long- 
ish  paper.  "Here — 
a  present  for  you." 
Mrs.  Young  un- 
folded   it.    "Why, 
Sam!"    she    cried. 
"It's   the   deed   to 
the  house.    You've 
bought  it  back!" 
— ^-— — ^— _^_  "Not  exactly," 

Sam  said.  "I  made 
a  down  payment, 
though." 
"I  don't  understand,  Sam." 
"It's     simple,"     Sam     said.      "Curt 
Bradley  met  a  man  in  Chicago  who 
said  he  wanted  to  buy  some  land  for 
a  summer  estate  and  Curt  sent  him 
to  me.    He  bought  the  Coronet  Lake 
property — all  of  it." 

rPHERE  was  an  air  of  celebration 
•*■  about  the  dinner  table  that  evening. 
Looking  around  the  table,  Mrs.  Young 
felt  that  they  had  much  for  which  to 
feel  grateful. 

We're  all  safe,  she  thought.  Peggy 
is  safe  in  her  love  and  in  her  new- 
found   strength    and    understanding. 

She  watched  Pepper  and  almost 
smiled.  He's  safe,  too,  she  thought. 
He  feels  free  to  speak  out  and  laugh 
and  joke,  without  having  to  worry 
about  hurting  anyone's  feelings,  or 
starting  a  flood  of  tears  unexpectedly. 

And  Sam's  safe,  she  thought.  He's 
sure  of  himself  again.  He's  found  his 
faith  in  himself  again. 

Mrs.  Young  leaned  back  in  her 
chair.  She  was  happy.  All  around 
her  were  the  people  she  loved  and  she 
knew  she  need  not  worry  about  them, 
now.  No  matter  what  happened  to 
them  now,  she  knew  they  could  all 
face  it.  They  could  face  it,  because 
they  were  together,  close  and  loving 
one  another,  ready  to  help  one  an- 
other, ready  to  understand. 

RADIO    MIBBOR 


The  One  'Bottleneck'  We  Can  Never  Break 


Many  women  have  asked  us, 
"Why  should  grocers  have 
difficulty,  at  times,  in  getting  Karo 
Syrup  for  us?  Isn't  there  plenty  of 
corn?  Just  what  is  the  'bottleneck' 
that  is  limiting  production?" 

To  the  makers  of  Karo,  "bottle- 
neck" is  not  a  figure  of  speech;  it  is 
an  actuality.  Any  single  drop  of 
Karo  may  find  its  way  into  a  baby's 
bottle.  So  every  drop  must  be  pure, 
of  highest  quality. 

It  takes  time  and  care  and  skill  to 
make  Karo  as  fine  as  it  is.  Our  syrup 
plants  are  now  producing  24  hours 
a  day.  The  Army  wants  more  Karo. 
The  Navy  wants  more.  America's 


housewives  want  more.  But  any 
further  stepping  up  of  production 
would  mean  letting  down  on  qual- 
ity ..  .  and  this  we  will  never  do. 
If  your  grocer  is  out  of  your  fa- 
vorite flavor  of  Karo,  please  don't 
blame  him.  He  would  prefer  to  sell 
Karo  because  he  knows  its  quality. 
Just  remember  this:  When  you  do 
get  genuine  Karo,  it  will  be  exactly 
the  same  fine  product  you  have  al- 
ways known,  trusted  and  enjoyed. 

Because  there  is  no  substitute 
for  quality,  there  never  can 
be  a   " substitute"   for  Karo. 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO. 
17  Battery  Place  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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KARO    IS    RICH    IN    DEXTROSE ...  FOOD-ENERGY    SUGAR 
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He  doesn't 
say  where... 
f\6ut he  got 
the  Came/s/1 


WHERE  THEY  ARE,  where  they're 
going  may  be  a  military  secret,  but  it's 
no  secret  that  the  one  gift  they  want 
most  from  home  is  cigarettes.  The 
brand?  Camel  —  the  favorite  in  every 
branch  of  the  service  . . .  Army,  Navy, 
Marines,  Coast  Guard  (see  bottom, 
right).  Make  it  a  point  today  to  send  a 
carton  of  Camels  to  that  fellow  you 
know  in  the  service.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  the  Camel  carton  in  the  service 
mailing  wrapper. 


IT'S  EVEN  EASIER  than  writing  a  letter. 
No  wrapping  — no  mailing.  Your  dealer  has  a 
special  wrapper  for  Camel  cartons  and  complete 
mailing  instructions  for  all  branches  of  the 
service.  Stop  in  at  your  dealer  today.  Let  him  send 
off  a  carton  of  Camels  to  that  young  fellow 
who's  waiting  to  hear  from  you.  Take  another 
carton  home  with  you.  Enjoy  that  full,  rich 
flavor  .  .  .  that  slow-burning  mildness  that  only 
Camels  give.  Then  you'll  know  why,  with 
men  in  the  service,  the  favorite  is  Camel! 


R.  .7.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


Send  him  his 
favorite... 


Camels 


THE  CIGARETTE  OF 
COSTLIER  TOBACCOS 


Good  news  from  home!  A  carton  of  Camels.  Yes, 
when  the  order  of  the  hour  is  steady  nerves,  mildness 
means  more  than  ever  before.  And  for  steady  pleasure, 
there's  nothing  like  mild,  slow-burning  Camels. 


...F/KS7  OV£R  TH£R£- 


With  men  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marines,  and  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
favorite  cigarette  is  Camel. 

(Based  on  actual  sales  records  in 
Post  Exchanges,  Sales  Commissaries, 
Ship's  Service  Stores,  Ship's  Stores, 
and  Canteens.) 

•  •  • 
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BETTY    RHODES 

Mutual  Network 

Singing  Star 


SEE  INTIMATE  COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  YOUR  FAVORITES  IN 

JAINST  THE  STORM  •  KITTY  FOYLE  •  THE  PARKER  FAMILY 


She  blamed  it  on  BAD  LUCK  . .  .  but  others  weren't  so  kind! 


LUCY  looked  at  the  morning  paper  with 
I  disgust — another  one  of  her  "possibil- 
ities" married  to  somebody  else !  It  was  the 
same  old  story:  every  man  she  met  took 
her  out  once  or  twice,  then  did  the  disap- 
pearing act:  A  phone  call  saying  "he  was 
working  nights  now",  or  "going  to  be  out- 
of-town  for  several  weeks",  or  "away  on 
a  vacation". 

Superstitious  soul  that  she  was,  Lucy 
put  this  down  to  bad  luck  and  took  her 
diminishing  dates  "catch  as  catch  can". 
Anyone  who  knew  her,  however,  could 
have  told  her  that  luck  had  nothing  to  do 
with  their  indifference. 

*      *      * 
A  woman  may  be  pretty  and  charming 
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but  if  she  has  halitosis  (bad  breath)  she 
may  end  up  as  a  neglected  Nellie — without 
even  suspecting  why.  Bad  breath  doesn't 
always  announce  its  presence  to  the  vic- 
tim. And  once  guilty  of  this  offense  you 
may  be  under  suspicion  always.  The  news 
gets  around  quickly,  and  there's  the  risk 
that  people  will  avoid  you. 

How's  Your  Breath? 

Isn't  it  just  common  sense  to  let  Listerine 
Antiseptic  look  after  your  breath — to  make 
it  sweeter,  purer,  less  likely  to  offend?  This 
delightful  mouth  wash  is  the  standby  of  so 
many  really  fastidious,  attractive  people. 

Before  every  date  simply  rinse  the  mouth 
with  Listerine  Antiseptic.  How  cooling,  how 
refreshing  it   is!    How  delightfully   clean 


it  makes  your  mouth  feel!  What  a  sense 
of  assurance  it  gives  you  as  its  antiseptic 
action  begins ! 

You  undoubtedly  know  that  some  au- 
thorities consider  bacterial  fermentation  of 
tiny  food  particles  on  mouth  surfaces  to  be 
a  major  cause  of  bad  breath  although  the 
trouble  may  sometimes  be  of  systemic 
origin.  Listerine  Antiseptic  quickly  halts 
such  fermentation  and  then  overcomes  the 
odors  that  it  causes.  When  you  want  to  be 
at  your  best,  never,  never  omit  Listerine 
Antiseptic.  Use  it  before  every  date. 

Lambert  Pharmacol  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
LISTERINE    ANTISEPTIC 

For  Oral  Hygiene 
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GIRLS! 
DONT  GIVE  UP 

IF  YOU'VE  GOT  A 
POOR  COMPLEXION 


Here's  grand  way  that 

has  helped  improve  complexions 

of  thousands  of  women 

•  If  you're  blue  and  discouraged 
because  of  your  complexion;  if  you 
think  you're  doomed  to  go  through 
life  with  an  unsightly  looking  skin 
—this  may  be  the  most  important 
H    -■        :  message  you've  ever  read. 

Thousands  of  women  who  felt  just  as  you  do  have 
been  thrilled  beyond  words  to  see  the  noticeable  im- 
provement Noxzema  has  made  in  their  complexions. 

Why  it  does  so  much 

One  important  reason  for  Noxzema's  benefits  is 
this:  Noxzema  is  not  just  a  cosmetic  cream.  It's  a 
soothing,  medicated  cream  that  not  only  quickly 
helps  soften  and  smooth  rough,  dry  skin— but  also 
aids  in  healing  externally-caused  skin  blemishes! 
And  it  has  a  mildly  astringent  action,  too.  Nurses 
were  among  the  first  to  discover  how  grand  it  is 
as  a  complexion  aid. 

Try  using  this  snow-white,  greaseless  cream  for 
just  10  days.  See  if  it  doesn't  help  make  your  skin 
softer,  smoother,  lovelier! 

SPECIAL  OFFER!  For  a  limited  time  you  can  get  the 
big  75c  jar  of  Noxzema  for  only  49tf  (plus  tax). 
Take  advantage  of  this  Special  Anniversary  Offer 
and  give  Noxzema  a  chance  to  help  your  complex- 
ion.  Get  a  jar  at  any  drug  or  department  store  today! 
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t  hell  m\u  mm 


I  ESTER  HOPE  (Bob  Hope  to  you, 
■*-*  and  we  shall  call  him  that  to  avoid 
complications)  was  in  the  eighth  grade 
of  the  Fairmont  school  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  when  he  read  the  note  from  his 
beautiful  new  teacher,  and  he  was 
overcome  with  ecstatic  awe.  He  was 
"going  on  fifteen"  and  of  course  he 
was  in  long  pants,  but,  after  all,  he 
hadn't  thought  she  would  consider 
him  sufficiently  adult  for  a  date.  Ap- 
parently she  did,  though,  in  a  manner 
of  speaking.  She  had  requested  in  the 
billet  doux  left  on  his  desk  shortly  be- 
fore school  was  out  on  Friday  after- 
noon that  he  come  to  her  house  for 
Sunday  night  supper  so  they  could 
talk  over  a  course  in  practical  civics 
she  was  planning  for  the  class.  .  .  . 
Which  meant  she  had  singled  him  out 
to  ask  his  advice  about  things.  .  .  . 

Perhaps  Bob's  attitude  of  adulation 
toward  his  new  teacher  was  unusual. 
The  usual  thing  for  a  boy  of  that  age 
is  to  consider  his  teacher  something  of 
a  cross  between  a  bore  and  a  jailer. 
But  this  one  (whom  we  shall  call 
"Miss  Martin",  since  Bob  says  she  al- 
ways was  allergic  to  personal  pub- 
licity and  therefore  wouldn't  want  her 
real  name  used.  "How  different  from 
me!"  he  adds,  blandly)  was  what  was 
popularly  described  at  the  time  as  a 
"peach."  "Lulu"  would  be  the  1942 
word  for  her,  Bob  says,  but  of  course 
this  wasn't  1942.    She  was  small  and 


Bob  Hope  remembers  the  day  when 
not  even  a  triple  banana  split  could 
make  up  for  the  blow  he  had  suf- 
fered  at   the   hands   of  a    woman. 

blue-eyed  and  golden-haired  and  she 
wore  feminine-looking  clothes,  not 
the  austere,  un-glamorous  shirtwaist 
and  skirt  affected  by  most  of  the  lady 
pedagogues  at  Fairmont.  She  had  a 
sense  of  humor  and  her  discipline  was 


not  the  forty-whacks-on-the-hand- 
with-a-ruler  variety,  but  a  friendly, 
personal  brand  of  discipline  which  you 
couldn't  infringe  upon  without  feeling 
like  a  heel. 

Anyway,  Miss  Martin  asked  Bob  to 
Sunday  night  supper  and  he  almost 
gave  his  mother  heart  failure  over  the 
preparations  he  made  for  this  Event. 
She  simply  wasn't  used  to  having  him 
hurry  up  and  mow  the  lawn  Saturday 
morning  without  being  told  to  half  a 
dozen  times,  so  he  could  go  downtown 
and  spend  his  own  money  for  a  hair- 
cut. She  wasn't  used  to  his  shining 
his  shoes  without  being  told,  either. 
As  for  his  decision,  unsolicited,  to 
take  a  bath  Saturday  night  and  again 
Sunday  afternoon  right  after  the 
noon-day  dinner  and  his  request,  a 
little  sheepish  but  nonetheless  deter- 
mined, that  she  "fix  up"  his  fingernails 
a  bit — those  nails  whose  cuticles  had 
never  known  manicure  scissors  and 
she  had  feared  never  would — well,  it 
was  almost  too  much! 

Mrs.  Hope  rallied,  though,  as 
mothers  can  and  do,  and .  by  five 
o'clock  Bob,  polished  and  shining, 
wearing  his  brother  Jack's  new  shirt 
and  his  father's  best  tie,  set  forth  to 
Miss  Martin's.  On  his  way  over,  he 
practiced  an  offhand,  "Hello,  Peggy" 
— "Peggy"  being  what  her  fellow 
teachers  called  her.  "How're  you, 
Peggy?"    he    Continued    on   page    73 


A  Brides  Way  to  New  Loveliness ! 

go  on  the 
CAMAY  MILD-SOAP  DIET! 

:rrpHE  Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet  has  done  thrilling  things 
JL  for  my  skin"  says  lovely  Mrs.  Remington.  "I  recom- 
mend Camay  and  the  Mild-Soap  Diet  to  my  friends." 
Without  knowing  it,  improper  cleansing  may  now 
be  dulling  your  skin— or  you  may  be  using  a  soap  not 
mild  enough.  Skin  specialists,  themselves,  advise  reg- 
ular cleansing  with  a  fine  mild  soap.  And  Camay  is 
milder  than  dozens  of  other  popular  beauty  soaps! 
Change  today  to  this  Mild-Soap  Diet— for  30  days! 
And  radiant  new  loveliness  may  soon  be  yours. 


^o*t<v       Mrs.  H.  G.  Remington  of 


Chicago,  III.,  says:  "I 
can't  praise  the  Camay 
Mild-Soap  Diet  enough." 
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Trade-Mark 

Res.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


-Co on  the  CAMAY  MILD-SOAP  DIET! 


Work  Camay's  lather  over  your 
skin,  paying  special  attention  to 
nose,  base  of  nostrils,  chin.  Rinse 
with  warm  water,  then  cold. 


Then  pore  openings  are  free  to 
function  for  natural  beauty.  In 
the  morning— one  more  quick  ses- 
sion with  Camay. 


""W' 
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This  housedress  tos  haV  ars"  uun- 


Dress  Put  Through 

102  Launderings; 

Looks  Like  New 

Linit- Starched  Cottons 
Resist  Laundering  Wear; 
Have  Linen -Like  Finish 


It  will  pay  you  to  give  your  house- 
dresses  linit  care.  They'll  serve  you 
better— and  stay  smart,  fresh,  new 
looking  longer.  This  different  laundry 
starch  penetrates  the  fabric,  covers 
tiny  fibres  with  protective  coating. 

LiNiT-starched  fabrics  stay  clean- 
looking  longer,  too.  And  iron  easier. 

Free  !  The  helpful  "linit  laundry 
chart".  Write  Corn  Products  Sales 
Company,  17  Battery  Place,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  LC-12. 

ALL  GROCERS   SELL   LINIT 


PENETRATES  the  FABRIC 
PROTECTS  the  FIBRES 


Al  Jolson  is  back  on  the  air,  heading  a  new 
variety  program  over  CBS  Tuesday  nights. 
And   again    his    foil,    below,    is    Parkyakarkus. 


THAT'S  Alice  White,  the  little 
blonde  ex-movie  star,  who  has 
been  playing  "Blondie"  on  the  air 
since  the  show  returned  after  its  sum- 
mer vacation.  Penny  Singleton  will  be 
back  as  soon  as  she  recovers  from  a 
visit  from  the  stork — which  should 
be  any  day  now. 

*  *         * 

Barbara  Luddy,  First  Nighter  and 
Lonely  Women  dramatic  star,  is 
radio's  newest  bride.  At  a  beautiful 
church  ceremony  in  Chicago,  she  was 
married  to  Ned  LeFevre,  NBC  an- 
nouncer. On  the  air,  Barbara  has  been 
"married"  lots  of  times,  but  this  is  her 
first  venture  into  real-life  matrimony. 
Her  matron  of  honor  at  the  ceremony 
was  Mrs.  Joseph  Ainley,  better  known 
as  Betty  Lou  Gerson. 

*  *         * 

Called  to  the  colors:  Nelson  Case, 
who  used  to  announce  the  Philip  Mor- 
ris programs — he's  in  the  Naval  Air 
Force  now  .  .  .  And  the  Jack  Bennys 
have  lost  their  secretary,  Harry  Bald- 
win, who  has  joined  the  Navy. 

*  *         * 

Credit  Dave  Dnscoll,  head  of  the 
war  services  department  at  WOR,  the 
Mutual  network's  key  station  in  New 
York,  with  thinking  up  a  scheme 
that's  bound  to  cause  many  a  red  face. 
As  dreamed  up  by  Dave  and  broadcast 
frequently  by  the  station,  the  idea  is 
called  the  Toot-et-Vie  plan.  It's  sim- 
ple enough.  Every  time  a  car  passes 
you  on  the  open  road,  going  faster 
than   thirty-five   miles   an    hour,   you 


blow  three  short  blasts  and  one  long 
one  on  your  horn,  as  a  reminder  that 
victory  depends  on  conserving  rubber 
and  gasoline. 

*  *  ♦ 
Sort  of  nice  to  have  Jack  Pearl 
with  us  again,  after  such  a  long  ab- 
sence. Jack  has  been  cured — but 
definitely — of  that  yen  to  be  a  dra- 
matic actor,  and  will  stick  close  to 
comedy  on  his  Wednesday  night 
Mutual  network  show. 

NASHVILLE,  Tenn.— Most  of  the 
stars  of  WSM's  Grand  Ole  Opry  have 
been  on  the  show  for  years,  but  a  re- 
cent arrival  is  Paul  Howard,  "The 
Arkansas  Cotton  Picker,"  who  made 
his  debut  on  the  popular  Saturday 
night  program  only  a  bare  six  months 
ago.  In  addition  to  the  Opry,  he's 
heard  on  three  early-morning  spots 
of  his  own,  playing  his  guitar,  banjo 
or  violin,  and  singing  the  songs  Ten- 
nessee folks  love  to  hear. 

Paul  is  of  mixed  English,  Irish,  and 
Cherokee  Indian  descent,  and  was 
born  in  Arkansas  on  July  10,  1908.  He 
always  liked  to  sing  and  play,  but  he 
didn't  get  into  radio  until  1931,  when 
he  made  his  first  microphone  appear- 
ance over  station  KOY  in  Phoenix, 
Arizona.  Since  then,  he's  been  on 
many  radio  stations  throughout  the 
south  and  southwest. 

Paul  has  been  married  for  six  years 
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to  a  Fort  Worth  girl.  When  he  isn't 
busy  in  the  studio  or  making  personal 
appearances  in  nearby  cities  with  his 
radio  company,  you'll  probably  find 
him  either  in  the  bleachers  rooting  for 
the  home  team  or  out  in  the  wood- 
lands with  his  dogs,  indulging  in  his 
own  favorite  sport  of  hunting. 

Baritone  Conrad  Thibault  skipped 
one  of  his  weekly  broadcasts — for  a 
very  good  reason.  He  flew  to  Miami 
and  was  married  there  to  Miss  Mary 
Clare  West  of  Havana. 

*  a         * 

Uncle  Sam  wants  us  to  do  our 
Christmas  shopping  early — so  here's 
a  tip  if  you  have  some  children  on 
your  list — as  who  hasn't?  Nila  Mack, 
director  and  writer  of  the  famous 
Let's  Pretend  show  on  CBS,  has  writ- 
ten a  new  book  called  "Animal 
Allies,"  which  is  being  published  by 
Julius  Messner  of  New  York  City.  In 
picture  and  story,  it's  intended  to  en- 
tertain the  youngsters  while  it  tells 
them  why  we're  fighting  the  war  and 
why  we  must  win  it.  All  in  all,  it 
ought  to  be  a  fine  Christmas  gift. 

*  '•-   *         * 

The  radio  world's  saddest  event  of 
the  month  was  the  tragic  death  of 
Walter  Paterson,  who  played  Capt. 
Nicholas  Lacey  in  One  Man's  Family. 
Paterson  was  found  dead  in  his  auto- 
mobile with  a  garden  hose  arranged 
to  carry  the  exhaust  fumes  into  the 
driver's  compartment.  Probably  the 
role  of  Nicky  will  not  be  recast  with 
any  other  actor,  but  the  character 
will  be  written  out  of  the  story  en- 
tirely. 

*  *         * 

Announcer  Fort  Pearson  and  his 
wife    expect    Continued    on    page    6 


Paul  Howard  and  his  guitar  are  two 
new  additions  to  the  Grand  Ole  Opry 
show  heard  Saturday  nights  on  WSh4. 


"Man  and  Wife_^  Imper/ 
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HOW  A  YOUNG   WIFE  OVERCAME  THE 


I.  Did  he  hate  me  .  .  .  the  husband  I  loved  so  much?  I  couldn't  guess  what  had 
changed  our  happiness  to  .  .  .  this.  Harsh  words  .  .  .  frozen  silences  .  .  .  loneliness  .  .  . 


2.  One  day,  I  spied  my  doctor's  car  next  door 
and  hailed  him  ...  to  ask  for  a  sleeping  pow- 
der. But,  wise  doctor!  He  went  straight  to 
the  cause  of  my  troubles.  Then  he  explained. 
"Often  a  man  can't  forgive  one  neglect  .  .  . 
carelessness  of  feminine  hygiene  (intimate  per- 
sonal cleanliness)." 


3.  He  recommended  a  gentle  yet  thorough 
method  of  feminine  hygiene  .  .  .  Lysol  disin- 
fectant. "You  see,  Lysol  won't  harm  sensitive 
vaginal  tissues — just  follow  the  easy  direc- 
tions on  the  bottle,"  he  explained.  "Lysol  is  a 
famous  germicide.  It  cleanses  thoroughly  and 
deodorizes,  as  well!" 


4.  I  took  my  doctor's  advice  and  found  Lysol 
disinfectant  so  easy  to  use,  so  inexpensive. 
And  now  my  husband  and  I  are  happier  than 
ever  before  in  all  our  days! 


Check  this  with  your  Doctor 

Lysol  is  NON-CAUSTIC  — gentle  and 
efficient  in  proper  dilution.  Contains  no 
free  alkali.  It  is  not  carbolic  acid. 
EFFECTIVE— a  powerful  germ  icide.ae- 
tive  in  presence  of  organic  matter  (such 
as  mucus,  serum,  etc.).  SPREADING — 
Lysol  solutions  spread  and  thus  virtu- 
ally search  out  germs  in  deep  crevices. 
ECONOMICAL— small  bottle  makes  al- 
most 4  gallons  of  solution  for  feminine 
hygiene.  CLEANLY  ODOR— disappears 
after  use.  LASTING  — Lysol  keeps  full 
strength  indefinitely  no  matter  how 
often  it  is  uncorked. 


FOR  FEMININE  HYG-ENE 


Copr..  1942.  by  LehD  &  Fink  Products  Corp. 


For  new  FREE  booklet  (in  plain  wrapper)  about  Feminine  Hygiene,  send  postcard 
or  letter  for  Booklet    R.  M.-1242.  Address:  Lehn  &  Fink,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
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Whisper  your  allure... your  gay 

enchantment...  w.th  April 
Showers  Talc'lts  luxurious  per- 

fume   speaks   a  language   that 
men  understand. .. and  remem- 

ber.  It's  the  fragrance  tha  ap- 
peals to  them.  Let  its  allure- 
ment linger  about  you,  always. 
Exquisite  but  not  Expensive. 

Apnl 

Shovfers 

Talc 


ApfJ- 
Shoves 


6  f-:- 
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tCMSRAMy 


CHERAMY   perfumer 

Men  love  "The  Fragrance  of  Youth" 
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their  second  child  in  January.  Their 
first  is  a  son,  Fort,  Jr.,  so  they're  hop- 
ing for  a  girl. 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C— The  newest 
singing  star  at  station  WBT  started 
out  in  life  to  be  a  mechanic — which 
just  goes  to  show  that  you  never  know 
what  your  future  holds. 

Today,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
Ponzi  Pennington  is  a  very  serious 
young  man,  and  like  no  other  singer 
you've  ever  met — that  is,  unless  you 
happen  to  know  Homer  Rodeheaver, 
dean  of  American  gospel  singers;  for 
it  is  to  this  well  known  evangelist 
that  Ponzi  owes  his  present  radio  suc- 
cess. Some  of  the  credit  could  be 
given,  though,  to  his  deep,  mature 
baritone  voice,  in  which  he  sings 
hymns  over  WBT  every  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  at  11  A.M. 

Ponzi  was  born  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  and  until  he  finished  high 
school  was  just  like  any  other  young- 
ster of  the  neighborhood.  It  was 
shortly  after  he  graduated,  while  he 
was  working  in  an  auto  repair  store, 
that  he  began  to  feel  discontented 
with  his  life.  There  was  something 
unsatisfactory  about  it,  but  he  didn't 
know  what.  Then,  one  day  about  six 
years  ago,  he  heard  Homer  Rode- 
heaver give  a  recital  of  hymns.  Young 
Ponzi  was  enthralled,  and  for  days 
afterward  the  words  and  music  of 
those  hymns  kept  running  through 
his  mind. 

This  still  didn't  solve  his  problem, 


One  of  radio's  ideal  couples  has 
been  separated  for  the  duration: 
Frank  Chapman  and  Gladys 
Swarthout.  Frank  has  joined  the 
Marines.  Left,  twenty-two-year- 
old  Ponii  Pennington  is  station 
WBT's    popular    Gospel    Singer. 


but  perhaps  it  put  his  mind  to  work 
on  the  right  track,  because  a  few 
weeks  later  he  realized  that  he  wanted 
to  study  for  the  ministry.  With  the 
blessings  of  his  parents,  he  enrolled 
at  the  Florida  Bible  Institute  and 
Seminary,  and  it  was  here  that  he 
discovered,  for  the  first  time,  that  he 
could  sing. 

He  toured  through  most  of  the 
United  States  with  evangelistic 
groups,  until  friends  in  Charlotte  per- 
suaded him  that  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  take  an  audition  at  WBT. 
The  audition  was  a  big  success,  and 
Ponzi  is  now  established  as  one  of  the 
station's    most    popular    stars. 

Ponzi  is  a  tall,  conscientious,  good 
looking  young  fellow  whose  deeply 
religious  turn  of  mind  has  added  to 
the  attractiveness  of  his  personality. 
He  believes  that  people  today  are 
more  religious  than  they  ever  were, 
and  thinks  there  are  still  enough 
"good  people"  in  the  world  to  bring 
peace  and  contentment  out  of  the 
present  chaos.  He's  married,  and  ex- 
pects to  become  a  father  soon. 

•  *         * 

At  least  sixty  per  cent  of  the  regular 
bus  boys,  waitresses,  and  dish  washers 
at  the  New  York  Stage  Door  Canteen 
are  radio  folks — take  it  on  the  au- 
thority of  Helen  Menken,  head  of  the 
Theater    Wing's    radio    division. 

*  *         * 

The  war  has  separated,  for  the  dura- 
tion, one  of  radio's  most  devoted 
married     couples  —  Frank     Chapman 
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and  Gladys  Swarthout.  Until  Frank 
reported  late  in  September  to  the 
Marine  base  at  Quantico,  Virginia, 
they  had  never  been  apart  for  more 
than  a  week  at  a  time  in  all  the  ten 
years  of  their  marriage.  It's  not  the 
first  military  service  for  Frank — dur- 
ing the  first  world  war  he  interrupted 
his  studies  at  Princeton  University  to 
serve  for  two  years  with  the  Marines. 

*  *         * 

Because  Anne  Nichols,  author  of 
Abie's  Irish  Rose,  is  dickering  with 
motion  picture  companies  interested 
in  buying  the  story  for  the  films,  she 
has  a  new  idea.  She  has  recast  the 
radio  version  with  the  idea  of  getting 
together  a  group  of  people  who  look 
like  the  characters  of  the  play  as  well 
as  sound  like  them.  Then,  if  the  pic- 
ture sale  goes  through,  she'll  take  the 
whole  gang  out  to  Hollywood. 

*  *         * 
Gertrude    Berg    has    received    her 

first  letter  from  Alfred  Ryder,  who 
used  to  play  Sammy  Goldberg,  since 
he  was  inducted  into  the  Army.  He 
says  that  everything  is  fine  except  for 
one  thing — he's  kept  so  busy  every 
afternoon  that  he  never  has  a  chance 
to   hear   his   favorite   radio   program. 

*  *         * 
BOSTON— At  mention  of  the  word 

"organist"  the  average  person  con- 
jures up  a  vision  of  a  dreamy,  soulful, 
artistic  individual  who  goes  into 
trances  at  the  keyboard. 

But  that  isn't  Frank  Cronin,  organ- 
playing  star  of  the  Yankee  Network. 

Frank  is  a  big,  out-doorsy  sort  of 
fellow,  given  to  smoking  big  black 
cigars,  and  with  a  jaw  and  a  pair 
of  hands  like  those  of  a  prize-fighter. 
All  of  which  doesn't  alter  the  fact 
that  he's  a  musician  who  can  play  the 
organ  like  a  man  inspired. 

Thousands  of  New  Englanders  have 
Frank's  program  on  their  daily  "must" 
list.  He  plays  early  in  the  morning, 
and  they  tune  him  in  as  soon  as  they 
get  up.  Not  only  does  he  play  the 
things  they  like,  but  he  keeps  them 
aware  of  the  passing  time. 

The  Yankee  Network  is  noted  for 
the  excellence  of  its  organ  programs, 
and  Frank  is  largely  responsible.  In 
the  studio  of  WNAC  in  Boston, 
Yankee's  key  station,  is  the  largest 
organ  in  radio.  Frank  designed  it  and 
supervised  its  construction.  It  towers 
three  stories  high,  and  has  more  than 
2500  pipes  and  a  hundred  miles  of 
wiring.  In  designing  it,  Frank  con- 
centrated  on    Continued   on   page    80 


New  Englanders  get  up  early  to 
hear  Frank  Cronin's  unusual  organ 
programs  over  the  Yankee  network. 


Pretty  Margaret 
and  Marilyn  Rick 
of  Palatine, 
Illinois. 


They  captured  the  gleam 
of  an  electric  eye 

Rick  Twins  discover  Pepsodent  Powder  can  make 
teeth  far  brighter  to  the  naked  eye,  too! 


Photoelectric  eye  proof  of  Pepsodent's  supe- 
rior polishing  ability  convinced  scientists.  But 
not  the  Rick  Twins.  They  wanted  to  see 
just  how  good  Pepsodent  was  without  scien- 
tific gadgets— when  it  was  used  in  the  practical 
way— the  way  anyone  would  brush  teeth.  So 
they  tossed  a  coin  to  see  who  would  use 
Pepsodent,  and  Margaret  won.  Marilyn  chose 
to  test  another  leading  tooth  powder. 


...  and  the  Rick 
Twins'  dentist  says: 

"Of  course,  I  was 
skeptical.  Pepsodent's 
claims  sounded  just 
too  good  to  be  true. 
However,  this  Rick 
Twins'test  convinced 
me  that  the  state- 
ment of  The  Pepso- 
dent Company  is  ac- 
curate and  truthful." 


People  always  had  a  hard  time  telling  them 
apart  .  .  .  they  wete  that  alike.  But  that  was 
before  the  test  started.  Then,  admitted 
Marilyn,  "Did  I  learn  about  tooth  powders! 
Our  dentist  was  skeptical  at  first  .  .  .  then 
amazed  that  Pepsodent  made  Peg's  teeth  twice 
as  bright  as  mine!  He  said  he  never  saw 
anything  like  it.  Neither  did  we!  Pepsodent 
showed  us  how  really  bright  teeth  can  be!" 


Independent  laboratory  tests  found 
no  other  dentifrice  that  could  match 
the  lustre  produced  by  Pepsodent. 
By  actual  test,  Pep- 
sodent produces  a 
lustre  on  teeth  Twice 
as  Bright  as  the  aver- 
age of  all  other 
leading  brands! 


Pepsodent  Powder  can  make 
your  teeth  far  brighter,  too ! 
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Which  Tampon 
Can  I  Trust? 

V? 


FIBS-THE  KOTEX  TAMPON- 

merits  your  confidence!  Enables  you 
to  wear  shorts  or  slacks  any  day  you 
wish!  Worn  internally,  Fibs  provide 
invisible  sanitary  protection.  Easy  to 
use  ...  no  pins,  pad  or  belt  ...  no 
chafing,  no  disposal  problem. 


FULL  DOZEN  ONLY  2CK.  Not 8 

. . .  not  10 . . .  but  12  for  20p.  When  you 
buy  Fibs,  you  pay  for  no  mechanical 
gadget  to  aid  insertion  . .  .  for  none  is 
needed !  Fibs  are  quilted  .  .  .  easy  to 
insert  without  artificial  means.  The 
quilting  provides  added  comfort,  and 
safety,  too.  Yet  Fibs  cost  less ! 


FIBS- 


the  Kotex*  Tampon 


When  marriage  and  business  mix — 
bandleader  Dick  Stabile  and  his 
wife    and    vocalist,    Grade  Barrie. 


(•Trade  Marks  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.) 


HARRY  JAMES,  the  sizzling 
trumpeter,  must  now  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  nation's  top 
dance  band  attractions,  with  only  the 
two  Dorsey  bands  and  Kay  Kyser 
challenging  the  James  boy's  newly 
won  position. 

His  coveted  appointment  to  the 
CBS  cigarette  series,  vacated  by 
Glenn  Miller  when  the  latter  received 
an  Army  captaincy,  a  weekly  stint  on 
the  "Spotlight  Bands"  show,  those 
important  broadcasts  from  the  Hotel 
Lincoln  where  he's  set  until  New 
Year's,  a  pair  of  movie  appearances, 
and  a  flock  of  best-selling  records, 
have  skyrocketed  the  former  circus 
bandsman  to  the  top  ranks. 

The  James  band,  now  numbering 
twenty-nine  people,  including  Helen 
Forrest,  started  to  click  when  their 
recording    of    "You    Made    Me    Love 

You"   won  public  acclaim. 

*  *  * 

Incidentally,  now  that  the  famed 
Glenn  Miller  band  has  been  dissolved, 
Glenn's  singer  Skip  Nelson  might  try 

some  baton  waving  of  his  own. 

*  *  * 

Horace  Heidt  has  been  ordered  to 
rest  by  his  physician  and  while  Heidt 
is    off     the     bandstand,     his    pianist, 

Frankie  Carle,  will  substitute. 

*  *  * 

The  big  name  band  lineup  for  the 
New  York  Fall  season  includes  all  the 
familiar  stand-bys  with  no  newcomer 
crashing  the  big  time.  All  have  choice 


By 
KEN   ALDEN 


network  wires.   Here's  the  list: 

Benny  Goodman,  followed  by 
Woody  Herman,  at  the  New  Yorker — 
Jimmy  Dorsey  at  the  Hotel  Pennsyl- 
vania— Vaughn  Monroe  at  the  Com- 
modore— Harry  James  at  the  Lincoln 
— Johnny  Messner  at  the  McAlpin — 
Tommy  Tucker,  followed  by  Sammy 
Kaye,  at  the  Essex  House — Alvino 
Rey  at  the  Astor,  Guy  Lombardo  at 
the  Roosevelt. 

Only  the  swank  Waldorf's  selection 
was  undecided  at  press  time.  Its 
favorite,  Eddy  Duchin,  is  in  the  Navy, 
and  Freddy  Martin,  the  second  choice, 

prefers  to  remain  on  the  west  coast. 

*  *         * 

To  The  Colors:  Rudy  Vallee  is  now 
a  Coast  Guard  bandsman  .  .  .  Wayne 
King,  like  Glenn  Miller,  is  an  Army 
captain  .  .  .  Clyde  McCoy  is  in  the 
Navy  .  .  .  Rhumba  star  Pancho  is  a 
private  .  .  .  The  draft  board  is  talking 

to   Claude   Thornhill. 

*  *  * 

Lang  Thompson  has  dropped  his 
band  to  take  an  engineering  berth  at 
the  Bell  Aircraft  Corporation  in  Buf- 
falo.   Lang  is  a  graduate  engineer. 

Les  Robinson,  Jerry  Wald's  alto  sax 
player,  plans  to  organize  his  own 
band. 

THIS  CHANGING  WORLD:  Walter 
Perner  is  a  part-time  bandleader.  His 
main  job  is  general  manager  of  the 
Arthur  Murray  dance  studios  in  New 
York.  ...    Jo  Napoleon,  former  bath- 
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ing  beauty  queen,  is  now  singing  with 
Vido  Musso's  band.  .  .  .  Feddy  Terry 
is  Griff  William's  new  canary.  .  .  . 
"At  Last,"  one  of  the  current  top 
tunes,  was  almost  discarded  on  the 
cutting  room  floor  at  20th  Century- 
Fox.  It  was  left  out  of  the  film  "Sun 
Valley  Serenade"  and  was  on  the 
shelf  until  its  composers,  Mack  Gor- 
don and  Harry  Warren,  persuaded 
movie  moguls  to  put  the  tune  in  the 
new  Glenn  Miller  film,  "Orchestra 
Wives." 

Trend:  Meadowbrook,  mammoth 
New  Jersey  jitterbug  haven,  saw 
Sammy  Kaye's  band  crack  the  spot's 
all-time  record,  established  by  Harry 
James. 

The  Winning  Combination 

/~^N  two  separate  occasions  Dick 
'-'  Stabile  almost  let  his  band  lead- 
ing career  crash  as  suddenly  as  a 
drummer's  cymbals.  The  breaks  had 
gone  against  him.  He  could  not  claim 
one  recording  hit.  Other  bandleaders 
like  Glenn  Miller,  Harry  James,  and 
Sammy  Kaye  had  easily  passed  him 
in  the  popularity  sweepstakes.  Ring- 
ing in  his  ears  came  the  words  of 
warning  passed  on  to  him  by  the 
veteran    Ben   Bernie: 

"As  long  as  you're  going  to  be  a 
bandleader,  Dick,  remember  this.  Be 
prepared  to  eat  coffee  and  cake." 

The  first  time  the  handsome,  husky 
saxophonist  was  ready  to  lay  down 
his  baton,  Dick  properly  placed  the 
blame  for  the  public's  lack  of  interest 
on  bad  management. 

The  second  time  came  after  Dick 
had  started  over  again,  only  to  have 
Uncle  Sam  draft  fourteen  of  his  fif- 
teen new  bandsmen. 

But  each  time  Dick's  determined 
young  wife,  talented  songstress 
Gracie  Barrie,  urged  him  to  carry  on. 
She  dropped  her  own  successful  solo 
career  and  joined  her  husband's  band. 

"It  was  Gracie  who  gave  me  the 
inspiration  to  keep  going,  and  it  was 
Billy  Burton's  managerial  ability  that 
put  us  back  in  business,"  Dick  says. 

Right  now  the  band  is  on  a  lengthy 
Continued   on   page    59 


Seldom  seen  but  often  heard  on 
the  air  is  D'Artega,  the  orch- 
estra leader  who  composed  this 
month's    Radio    Mirror    song    hit. 
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If  babies  were  kept  under  glass  they  would  be  guarded 

against  contact  with  many  harmful  germs  in  the  air.  Of 
course  this  is  impossible.  Hut,  today,  greatly  increased 
protection  for  babies'  skin  is  provided  by  an  improved 
antiseptic   baby   powder   from   the   Mennen   laboratories. 


NEW  DISCOVERIES  SHATTER  OLD 
IDEAS  ABOUT  BABY  POWDER 

Until  recently,  baby  powders  have  been  regarded  as 
little  more  than  cosmetics  . . .  have  been  bought  by 
"smell"  and  "feel!'  But  now  Mennen  has  perfected  a  new- 
baby  powder  that  keeps  baby's  skin  safer  in  two  ways: 
(1)  by  definitely  antiseptic  action  it  helps  protect  baby's 
skin  against  harmful  germs;  (2)  by  its  superior  anti-Jric- 
tional  qualities,  it  helps  prevent  chafing,  irritation  and  the 
"breaks"  in  skin  which  may  admit  harmful  germs.  With 
these  important  protective  qualities,  new  Mennen  Anti- 
septic Borated  Powder— also  improved  by  more  delicate 
scent— offers  mothers  a  valuable  new  baby  health  aid.  Best 
for  baby,  it's  also  best  for  you.  Pharmaceutical  Division, 
The  Mennen  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  San  Francisco,  Toronto. 


3  OUt  Of  4  dOCtOrS  stated 
in  survey  that  babypowder 
should  be  antiseptic. 
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"Hammerizing"  Process  gives  Mennen  powder 

amazing  new  fineness.  Photos  above,  taken 
through  microscope,  compare  3  leading  baby 
powders.  Mennen  (extreme  right)  is  (1)  smoother, 
(2)  finer,  (3)  more  uniform  in  texture,  protects 
baby's  skin  better  against  chafing  and  friction. 


Germ-killing  tests  of  3  leading 

powders  show  that  new  Mennen 
Powder  (above,  lower  right)  has 
definite  antiseptic  superiority. 
Center  of  each  round  plate  con- 
tains a  different  baby  powder. 
In  pale  areas,  germs  are  thriv- 
ing; but  in  dark  area  (note 
center  of  Mennen  plate)  germ 
growth  has  been  "prevented. 
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WE  women,  as  men  so  often  re- 
mark, are  strange  birds. 
It's  understandable  enough 
men  should  feel  as  they  do  about  us. 
When  we  look  most  helpless  we're 
likely  to  be  least  helpless.  We  have 
the  heart  of  a  lioness  in  the  face  of 
serious  trouble  and  we  wilt  like  a 
fragile  flower  before  an  unkind  word 
or  a  forgotten  anniversary.  And  we 
frequently  make  apparently  idiotic 
suggestions  which  work — like  charms. 

We're  not  strange  birds  to  ourselves 
however.  We  know  what  makes  us 
tick.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  the 
lipstick,  powders,  rouges,  creams,  nail 
polishes,  perfumes,  eye  cosmetics  and 
permanent  waves  in  which  we  invest 
aren't  merely  silly  fripperies.  We 
know  when  we  buy  these  things  we 
buy  morale  and  hope  and  courage  too. 

Was  there  ever  in  all  the  world  a 
time  when  we  had  greater  need  of 
these  things?  The  life  we  love  is  in 
danger.  So  are  our  men  who  fight  to 
save  it. 

War,  of  course,  isn't  waged  only 
on  battlefields.  It's  fought  in  every 
home  in  the  land.  Already  we've 
pretty  well  given  up  driving  our  cars. 
Gasoline  is  rationed.  And  we  know 
there'll  be  no  more  tires  when  the 
tires  we  have  now  are  gone.  House- 
wives watch  their  sugar  containers. 
We  maintain  lower  temperatures  in 
our  homes.  There's  no  silk  for  stock- 
ings any  more.  Day  after  day  the 
government  takes  whatever  is  needed. 
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Josephine  Antoine,  star 
of  the  NBC  Contented 
program,  considers  beauty 
a    requisite    for    morale. 

And  although  the  sacrifices  we're 
ultimately  called  upon  to  make  are 
ten  or  even  a  hundred  times  greater 
than  the  trifling  sacrifices  we  have 
made  so  far,  we'll  take  them  in  our 
stride.  We  only  await  our  govern- 
ment's orders.  We  on  the  home  front 
are  soldiers   too. 

Above  everything  else  soldiers  must 
have  good  morale.  It  is  because  we 
are  aware  of  this  that  there  are  club- 
rooms  all  over  the  country  where  our 
soldiers,  sailors,  air  corps,  and  marines 
can  get  coffee  and  sandwiches,  sta- 
tionery to  write  home,  books  to  read. 

It  is  to  preserve  the  morale  of  our 
fighting  forces  that  we  give  to  the 
USO. 
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HOMMMIIY 


FOR  UNCLE  SAM 


By    DR.    GRACE    GREGORY 


But  we  must  not  stop  there.  We 
also  must  consider  and  protect  our 
morale  on  the  home  front,  wherever 
we  are,  whatever  we  are  doing. 

All  of  which  brings  us  to  the  sub- 
ject of  cosmetics.   .   .   . 

Breathes  there  a  woman  with  soul 
so  dead  that  her  shoulders  don't  lift, 
her  stride  doesn't  quicken,  and  her 
spirits  don't  rise  when  she  is  freshly 
bathed  and  dressed,  when  her  skin 
is  glowing  from  creams,  her  hair's 
waved,  her  face  is  smoothly  powdered 
and  rouged,  her  eyes  are  lovelier  be- 
cause of  mascara  and  eyebrow  pencil, 
her  lips  are  bright,  her  hands  are 
manicured,  and  perfume  has  been 
sprayed  in  her  hair  and  dabbed  in 
the  hollows  of  her  hands? 

The  better  we  look  the  better  we 
feel.  Always!  The  better  we  feel 
the  greater  our  energy.  And  the 
greater  our  energy  the  greater  our 
productivity.  Which  is  why  we  say:  — 
Look  pretty  for  Uncle  Sam! 

In  the  United  States  today  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  cos- 
metics and  scents  and  permanent  wave 
supplies  sit  on  the  shelves  of  shops 
and  warehouses.  To  leave  them  there 
would  be  a  stupid  waste  and  work 
an  injustice  upon  the  manufacturers 
and  shopkeepers  who  have  an  in- 
vestment in  them.  Uncle  Sam  doesn't 
expect  women  to  stop  buying  cos- 
metics as  long  as  they're  on  the 
market.  - 

We  need  have  no  fear  our  make-up 
boxes  will  contain  any  substances 
needed  in  our  war  effort.  Already 
the  containers  of  many  cosmetics 
have  been  changed.  Chemists  also 
have  evolved  new  formulas  for  many 
cosmetics  in  which  glycerine  or  some 
other  ingredients  affected  by  priori- 
ties were  previously  required.  For 
the  duration  the  government  will  take 
whatever  it  needs. 

Therefore,  let  us  forbear  from  turn- 
ing into  Droopy  Doras,  from  going 
around  with  our  hair  wispy,  our  noses 
blue  and  shiny,  and  our  cheeks  and 
lips  pale  and  pallid.  Let  us  forbear 
also  from  announcing  that  it  is  un- 
patriotic either  to  spend  money  on 
cosmetics    or    time    before    a    mirror. 

Actually  it  is  patriotic  and  smart — 
both — to  buy  any  cosmetic  or  perfume 
a  shop  offers  for  sale  ...  in  order 
that  we  may  feel  our  best  and,  in 
turn,  think  and  work  our  best — for 
Victory! 


•        * 
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First  on  your  list  of  glamour  aids! 
SILKIER,  SMOOTHER  HAIR... EASIER  TO  ARRANGE! 


Dress  up  and  vary  a  sim/tle,  basic  dress  with  smart  neu\  hair-dos  and  change  of  accessories!  The  gorgeous, 

beaded  collar  shown  here  ties  at  bach.  Makes  an  office  dress  look  like  a  rrdate"  dress.  The  lovely  neiv  hair-do 

is  suitable  for  any  evening  occasion. 


New  Special  Drene  with  Hair  Conditioner  added 

gives  thrilling  new  beauty  results !  Leaves  hair  far 

more  manageable,  more  alluring,  too ! 


Every  beauty  expert  knows  that  lovely 
hair,  beautifully  arranged,  is  any  girl's 
first  step  to  glamour!  So  don't  put  off  try- 
ing our  new,  improved  Special  Drene 
Shampoo!  Because  Special  Drene  now  has 
a  wonderful  hair  conditioner  in  it,  to 
leave  hair  silkier,  smoother,  and  far  easier 
to  arrange — right  after  shampooing!  If 
you  haven't  tried  Drene  lately  you'll  be 
amazed  at  the  difference! 

Unsurpassed  for  removing  dandruff! 

Are  you  bothered  about  removal  of  ugly, 
scaly  dandruff?  You  won't  be  when  you 
shampoo  with  Special  Drene.  For  Special 


Drene  removes  that  flaky  dandruff  the 
very  first  time  you  use  it — and  besides  does 
something  no  soap  shampoo  can  do,  not 
even  those  claiming  to  be  special  "dan- 
druff removers".  Special  Drene  reveals  up 
to  33%  more  lustre  than  even  the  finest 
soaps  or  soap  shampoos! 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  this  wonderful  im- 
proved shampoo  by  its  new  name  .   .   . 
Special  Drene  with  Hair  Conditioner 
added.  Or  get  a  professional  shampoo  with 
^^STojTwuwjv^       Special  Drene  at  your 


Guaranteed  by 
i  Good  Housekeeping 


favorite  beauty   shop ! 

Trade  Mark  Res.  U.S.Pat.  Off. 

Procter  &  Gamble 


All  soaps — and  liquid  soap  shampoos — 
always  combine  with  the  minerals  in 
water,  to  form  a  sticky  scum.  (Bath- 
tub ring.)  This  scum  leaves  a  film  on 
hair  that  dulls  the  natural  lustre — and 
clings  stubbornly,  no  matter  how  thor- 
oughly you  rinse  with  clear  water. 

But  Special  Drene  is  different!  It  is 
made  by  an  exclusive,  patented  process. 
Its  action  in  water  is  different.  Special 
Drene  does  not  combine  with  minerals 
to  form  a  scum — so  it  never  leaves  any 
dulling  film  on  hair.  Instead,  Special 
Drene  reveals  up  to  33%  more  lustre 
than  even  the  finest  soaps  or  soap 
shampoos! 


Special     DRENE     Shampoo 

with    HAIR    CONDITIONER   added 
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GU^S^G^jJX  starr/ngin"The  Palm  Beach  Story" 


A    PARAMOUNT    PICTURE 


CI 


l...it  imparts  a  lovely  color  to  the  skin 
2. ..it  creates  a  satin-smooth  make-up 
3...it  clings  perfectly — really  stays  on 

Color. ..  lovely  color  that  flatters  the  beauty  of  your 
skin... is  the  secret  of  this  face  powder  created  in  original 
color  harmony  shades  by  Max  Factor  Hollywood. 

Whether  you  are  blonde,  brunette,  brownette,or  redhead, 
there  is  a  Color  Harmony  shade  to  individualize  your  type 
and  give  your  skin  a  more  beautiful,  more  youthful  look. 

Superfine  in  texture,  Max  Factor  Hollywood  Face  Powder 
imparts  a  soft,  satin-smooth  appearance,  and  it  clings  per- 
fectly, too,  so  that  for  hours  your  make-up  looks  fresh 
and  lovely... One  dollar. 


Max  factor  Hollywood  color  harmony  make-up 
. . .  face  powder,  rouge  and  tru-color  lipstick 
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Tod  held  me  dose,  but  his 
eyes  were  on  Uncle  Caleb. 
"I'll  tell  her  myself,  if 
you  don't  mind,"  he  said. 


y 


3B 


'W*B0- 


mm. 


otrange 
Heritage 


': '  MM! 


What  dark  secret  in  her  husband's  past  held  the  clue  to  his  disappearance?      Vainly, 
while    she    tried    to    still     Uncle     Caleb's     suspicions,     she    searched   for    the    answer 


THE  house  was  perfectly  quiet 
as  I  drove  up  after  my  shopping 
trip  in  town,  but  that  was  as 
it  should  be.  Bounce  is  a  smart  dog, 
sensible  enough  not  to  bark  at  his 
mistress.  And  Tod,  I  thought,  must 
have  gone  over  to  the  West  Forty 
to  cut  wood.  He'd  said  at  break- 
fast that  he  was  going  to  bring  in 
a  real  yule  log,  "none  of  your  little 
split  kindling.  I  like  a  man-sized 
log  for  a  fireplace,  especially  at 
Christmas!" 

DECEMBER,    1942 


I  smiled  with  satisfaction  at  our 
little  house,  looking  so  warm,  so 
friendly,  nestled  among  the  pine 
trees,  its  white  paint  and  green 
shutters  sparkling  in  the  bright 
winter  sunshine.  A  far  cry,  that 
house,  from  what  it  had  been  five 
years  ago.  Then  its  paint  had  been 

"Strange  Heritage"  by  Doris  McFerran, 
is  based'  on  the  original  drama,  "His 
Rightful  Heritage,"  by  Roger  Quale 
Denny,  first  heard  on  Stars  Over  Holly- 
wood, CBS   on  Saturdays  at    12:30   P.   M. 


faded  to  a  dull  gray,  cracked  and 
blistered.  Its  shutters  had  hung 
crazily  and  weeds  had  grown  lush 
and  rank  to  the  very  door.  But 
that  was  before  Tod  Brandon  had 
come  back  to  his  home  town  of 
Midland  to  make  a  new  life  for 
himself — and,  incidentally,  for  me. 
I've  always  said  that  there's  noth- 
ing so  cosy,  so  homey,  as  a  farm 
kitchen,  and  of  .course  I  like  mine 
best  of  all.  It  seemed  to  smile  a 
welcome  to  Continued  on  page  57 
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THERE  was,  you  see,  no  one 
special.  No  one  to  whom  I  was 
ready  to  hand  up  my  love  on 
a  shining  platter  and  say,  "Take  it, 
I  want  you  to  have  it  for  always." 
I  was  glad  of  that.  Glad  because 
I  had  freedom  and  gaiety,  because 
I  was  living  the  life  I  wanted,  with 
no  entanglements  of  the  heart,  be- 
cause I  was  living  for  myself  and 
no  one  else.  And  I  was  going  ahead 


in  the  theater,  too.  The  part  I  had 
in  the  play  wasn't  large  but  the 
critics  had  been  kind  and  I  knew  if 
I  kept  on  that  someday  there'd  be 
a  Hollywood  contract.  The  world 
was  exhilarating  and  challenging, 
glittering  with  promise,  and  I  had 
no  reason  to  be  afraid. 

Even  so,  the  knock  at  my  dressing 
room  door  that  night  startled  me. 
There  was  no  logic  to  it,  yet  it  was 


like  a  warning  of  trouble,  as  though 
the  vibrations  of  that  knocking  were 
trying  to  say,  "Careful,  Sylvia,  life 
can't  always  run  smooth." 

My  hair,  which  is  long  and  golden, 
streamed  down  over  my  shoulders 
while  I  ran  a  comb  through  it.  I 
put  the  comb  down  and  called  out, 
"Yes?   What  is  it?" 

The  door  opened  and  I  turned  and 
saw  a  young  man  standing  there. 
For  one  moment  I  didn't  recognize 
him.  He  was  a  tall,  lean-faced 
young  man  in  uniform,  with  dark 
brown  eyes  which  gazed  down  at 
me. 

"Hello,   Sylvia,"  he  said. 

But  of  course  I  knew.  It  had  been 
the  uniform  that  upset  me.  I  looked 
at  him  without  replying,  panic  run- 
ning through  me,  a  rush  of  jumbled 
memories  welling  up.  I  drew  in 
my  breath  quickly.  The  past  I  had 
dismissed  as  forgotten  was  daring 


!LV: 
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This  love  threatened  the  safety,  the  security  of  her  life,  and  she"  fou 


to   come   to   life.    It   was   here,    in 
America — now. 

It  was  a  few  seconds  before  I 
caught  hold  of  myself  and  then  I 
said  in  a  tone  that  struck  just  the 
right  note  of  polite,  pleased  surprise, 
"Bill  Scott!  But  it's  so  good  to  see 
you  again." 

"I  was  out  front,"  he  said  quietly. 
"I  had  to  come  back  stage.  I  couldn't 
leave  without  —  saying  hello,  at 
least." 

The  shock  of  seeing  him  was  sub- 
siding a  little.  I  said,  "I'm  glad  you 
stopped  back.  How  did  you  like  the 
show?" 

He  smiled.  "You  were  —  very 
lovely." 

"Well— thank  you." 

He  kept  looking  at  me  but  I  was 
afraid  to  meet  his  glance.  I  wanted 
this  meeting  to  be  perfectly  casual 
and  untouched  by  emotions.  I  was 
thinking  that  it  must  not  happen 
again,  that  I  must  hold  on  to  my 
heart,  must  not  allow  anything  to 
interfere  with  me  or  my  plans,  my 
dreams  of  success.  "Won't  you  sit 
down,  Bill?"  I  invited.  "I  think 
there  are  cigarettes  by  the  chair." 

There  was  an  awkward  silence 
as  he  lighted  the  cigarette.  His  face 
was  serious,  unsmiling.  I  realized 
he  wasn't  quite  the  same  man  I  had 
known.  The  uniform  somehow 
changed  him.  There  were  deeper 
lines  in  the  bronzed  face  and  a 
sombre  kind  of  strength. 

It  had  been  a  long  time  ago,  al- 
most three  years.    I'd  been  in  Mel- 


bourne, Australia,  playing  a  small 
part  in  a  play  there.  I'd  met  Bill 
Scott  at  a  dinner  party  and  it  was 
one  of  those  miracles  which  for  the 
moment  you  think  could  never 
happen. 

It  may  not  have  been  love  but 
it  was  close  to  love  from  the  very 
first.  We  saw  each  other  almost 
every  night  while  I  was  playing  in 
Melbourne.  Bill,  I  learned,  owned 
a  ranch  back  in  the  interior.  That 
was  his  home,  because  his  parents 
had  died  the  year  before  and  he 
had  to  run  the  ranch  himself. 

/~kNE  Sunday  just  before  the  show 
closed  we  went  there  for  a  picnic 
and  he  showed  me  those  rolling, 
wind-swept  fields.  He  took  me  in 
his  arms  and  told  me  he  loved  me, 
wanted  me  to  marry  him  and  stay 
with  him  there. 

Maybe  it  was  the  magic  of  the 
wind,  of  being  alone  with  him.  I  told 
him  I  loved  him  and  would  marry 
him  and  stay  there.  I  was  younger 
then,  you  see,  quick  to  act  on  im- 
pulse. Not  until  I  returned  to  my 
hotel  that  evening  did  I  realize  how 
impossible  it  would  be,  for  both  of  us. 

We  were  from  different  worlds. 
His  world  of  wilderness  and  hard- 
ship was  foreign  to  me.  I  was  no 
frontier  woman,  had  no  desire  to  be 
one.  I  could  picture  the  future.  It 
would  be  wonderful  at  first,  a  sort 
of  lonely  paradise.  But  as  time  went 
on  love  would  sicken  and  finally  die 
and  we'd  grow  to  hate  each  other 
and  be  miserable.  Even  then,  panic 
gripped  me  at  the  thought  of  the 
wind-swept  loneliness. 

I  couldn't  tell  him.  I  didn't  want 
to  quarrel.  That  night's  performance 
was  the  final  one  and  I  was  to  meet 
him  after  the  last  curtain.  But  in- 
stead of  that,  I  slipped  away  to  my 
hotel,  took  my  baggage  and  went 


down  to  the  boat.   I  was  going  back 
to  America — alone. 

I  don't  say  it  was  easy  at  first. 
But,  sooner  or  later,  I  knew  the  pain 
would  go.  There  would  be  someone 
else  eventually,  who  would  bring 
me  happiness  in  the  world  I  knew 
and  wanted.  The  idea  that  you 
could  love  only  once  —  that  was  a 
mere  fancy  of  the  story  books. 

And  yet  now,  as  I  looked  at  Bill, 
I  was  remembering  that  past  and 
some  of  the  emotion  I  had  known 
then  seemed  to  stir  within  me, 
frightening  me. 

I  ran  the  comb  through  my  hair. 
I  could  feel  Bill's  eyes  on  me.  At 
last  he  said,  "Sylvia,  why  did  you 
do  it?  Why  did  you  run  away  like 
that,  never  writing,  never  sending 
word?" 

He  had  no  right  to  do  this,  I 
thought.  No  right  to  return  and 
rake  up  old  fires.  Everything  had 
been  going  easily.  I  was  determined 
not  to  permit  a  foolish  love  to  upset 
my  life  again. 

"Bill,"  I  said,  trying  to  sound 
sophisticated  and  remote,  "that's  all 
over  now.  We  were  both  young  and 
rather  silly  and  it's  fortunate  one 
of  us  realized  it  in  time.  But  that's 
all  past  and  it  is  fun  to  see  you — 
all  tricked  out  in  that  handsome 
uniform." 

There  was  no  humor  in  the 
crooked  smile.  "I  suppose — it  was 
wrong  to  see  you?" 

"I'm  glad  you  did,"  I  answered 
quickly.  "Really  I  am.  I'd  have 
been  angry  if  you  hadn't.  How  long 
have  you  been  here?" 

"I  arrived  today,"  he  said  coldly. 
"Stationed  over  at  the  encampment. 
We'll  be  leaving  soon,  I  imagine." 

"Oh,  the  war  is  a  nuisance,"  I 
complained.  "Nobody  seems  to  know 
where  anybody  will  be.  I  do  hope 
it  ends  soon."  I  smiled  at  him.  "I 
suppose  you  haven't  any  real  idea 
at   all   how   long   you'll   be   here?" 

"A  week  or  so." 


against  it-until  the  night  when  the  world  shook  and  terror  rained  down  from  the  §ky 


"That's  wonderful,  Bill.  Perhaps 
we'll  be  able  to  have  cocktails  some 
afternoon." 

In  the  theater  world,  they  call  it 
the  brush-off.  I  made  my  tone  ut- 
terly unreal.  I  wanted  him  to  know 
I  was  untouched,  merely  making 
conversation.  The  fright  I  had 
known,  the  sense  of  panic,  had  quite 
vanished. 

After  a  long  silence,  Bill  said, 
"Sylvia,  couldn't  we  go  out  —  to- 
night? Some  place  where  we  can 
talk,  away  from  the  theater  and  all 
that?" 

But  I  shook  my  head.  "Sorry,  I've 
a  date  tonight  with  Paul  Hayden, 
the  press  agent.  It's  business,  you 
know,  and — " 

[  COULD  look  at  him  coolly  now, 
feeling  a  strength  within  myself. 
There  was  no  longer  need  to  be 
afraid  either  of  him  or  of  myself. 
My  world  no  longer  was  endangered. 
He  was  standing,  his  face  a  mask. 
"I  was  a  fool,  I  guess,"  he  said 
slowly. 

I  looked  away  from  him,  nodded. 
"Perhaps — perhaps  you  were,  Bill." 

It  was  cold  and  cutting  and  cruel 
but  I  was  sure  it  was  best.  Bill  just 
looked  at  me,  not  saying  anything. 
Then  he  turned  and  walked  from 
the  room.  He  didn't  say  a  word  and 
I  didn't  look  up.  I  heard  the  door 
close  behind  him. 

I  couldn't  deny  the  pain  that 
leaped  suddenly,  as  I  heard  that 
door  close.  But  it  didn't  matter,  be- 
cause I  had  ended  it  before  it 
started,  before  I — or  Bill  either,  for 
that  matter — could  be  hurt  again. 

People  change,  of  course.  In  those 
wonderful,  unreal  weeks  in  Mel- 
bourne, we'd  both  been  carefree  and 
full  of  laughter.  It  had  all  been  a 
game,  with  the  stakes  as  high  as 
heaven  itself. 

We  were  both  different  now.  He 
was  more  serious,  almost  grim,  and 
the  laughter  was  gone.  I  supposed 
it  was  the  war.  And  I  too  had  be- 
come more  serious,  more  intent  on 
my  career.  Most  of  all  I  was  deter- 
mined to  keep  my  place  in  the  world 


Adapted  by  Will  Oursler  from  the  orig- 
inal drama,  "Appointment  with  Fate," 
by  Kenneth  Webb,  first  heard  on  the 
Armstrong  Theater  of  Today,  broadcast 
Saturdays,     at     12:00     noon,     over     CBS. 
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I  knew  and  wanted. 

I'd  been  right  to  run  away.  It 
had  been  a  fairy  tale  there  in 
Australia,  exciting  and  beautiful 
right  up  to  where  they  marry  and 
live  happily  ever  after.  But  there 
the  story  changed  —  because  we 
wouldn't  have  been  happy.  There 
on  that  ranch,  away  from  the  world 
I  knew,  I  could  see  myself  growing 
old  and  worn  and  tired.  Love  would 
fade  away  utterly,  we  wouldn't  even 
be  able  to  remember  it.  Perhaps  it 
was  my  fault,  perhaps  I  wanted  too 
much,  comfort  and  ease  and  even 
a  few  luxuries.  But  that  was  how 
it  was  and  I  had  to  face  it. 

As  I  started  out  to  meet  Paul 
Hayden,  I  knew  I'd  done  the  right 
thing  tonight,  too.  Cut  him  out  of 
my  life  quickly,  before  it  might  be 
too  late,  before  any  harm  might  be 
done. 

That  night  and  the  next  I  went 
out  with  Paul  Hayden.  I  tried  to 
pretend,  even  to  myself,  that  noth- 
ing in  the  world  had  happened.  I 
tried  to  be  particularly  gay  and 
witty,  to  impress  Paul  with  the  fact 
I  was  light-hearted  and  glad  of  it. 

But  it  was  a  lie.  All  that  night 
after  I  saw  him  and  the  next  day 
my  thoughts  kept  running  off  to 
Bill.  All  day  I  knew  that  strange 
warm  pain  in  my  breast  and  I  was 
trying    to    rid    myself    of    it    and 
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made  me  fight  harder  to  prove  there 
was  nothing  to  worry  about. 

He  took  me  home  finally  and  said 
goodnight  at  the  door.    "Don't  take 
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it  too  seriously,  Sylvia,"  he  advised. 
"There's  always  tomorrow  and 
someone  else." 

"Maybe  I  don't  want  tomorrow," 
I  said,  and  ran  up  the  steps. 

I  turned  the  key  and  opened  the 
door  into  the  apartment  house  lob- 
by. Then,  as  I  walked  in,  I  saw  Bill 
standing  there,  by  the  stairs,  and 
I  stopped  short. 

His  face  was  drawn  and  tired  but 
he  smiled  as  I  came  in.  "Hello,"  he 
said.    "I've  been  waiting  for  you." 

I  was  startled  for  a  moment  and 
then  I  said,  "This  is  a  surprise.  Did 
you  have  to  break  in?" 

"Janitor  told  me  I  could  wait 
here,"  he  explained.  "Anything  for 
the  armed  forces — even  an  Aussie." 

"That  was  kind  of  him.  But — 
but  why,  Bill?" 

"I  had  to  see  you,  Sylvia.  I  had 
to  know." 

"To  know — what?" 

But  I  realized  what  he  meant.  I 
realized  and  didn't  want  to  talk 
about  it,  didn't  want  to  face  the 
truth.  And  most  particularly  not 
then — not  with  Bill  right  there. 
"Whatever  it  is,  Bill,  couldn't  it  have 
waited  until  morning?" 


"Sylvia,"  he  said,  "you  know.  You 
must.  It's  something  too  strong  for 
either  of  us.  I — I  couldn't  just  rub 
you  out  of  my  heart  like  that.  Not 
after  seeing  you  again,  knowing  that 
no  matter  what  you  said,  you  must 
feel  the  same  thing.  It  has  to  be — 
couldn't  be  anything  else." 

He  was  so  much  in  earnest.  We 
were  standing  inside  the  glass  doors 
and  I  glanced  away  from  him,  out 
to  the  darkened  streets  of  the  Cali- 
fornia city,  darker  than  usual  now 
because  of  the  fear  of  air  raids. 

"You  think  I'm  in  love  with  you?" 

"Can  you  say  you  aren't?" 

I  didn't  answer.  Anger  was  surg- 
ing up  within  me,  anger  that  this 
was  happening.  I  was  being  trapped, 
trapped  into  a  love  I  didn't  want, 
a  love  that  could  end  only  in  un- 
happiness  and  disaster  for  both  of  us. 
I  must  fight  him  off. 

All  right,  I  was  thinking,  you  love 
him.  You  love  this  man  who  stands 
before  you.  That's  the  truth,  so 
don't  deny  it.  Only — only  don't  let 
it  ruin   your   life   for  you,    Sylvia. 

"Bill,"  I  told  him,  "it  doesn't  mat- 
ter, makes  no  difference  if  I  love 
you  or   not.    Because   it   would   be 


all  wrong  and  that — that's  the  end 
of  it." 

"You're  afraid,"  he  said.  "Afraid 
because  you  might  have  to  give  up 
some  of  your  precious  ease,  afraid 
because  the  life  might  be  more  diffi- 
cult, because  you  wouldn't  have  any 
time  just  to  be  lovely — " 

"Stop  it!"  I  could  feel  the  anger 
burning  in  my  cheeks.  "You  come 
here,  bring  up  the  past,  try  to 
make  it  live  again.  You're  a  soldier, 
going  off  to  fight  in  a  war  in  which 
I  have  no  part.  And  all  that  lies  in 
the  future,  if  there  is  any,  is  a 
ranch  down  in  Australia.  I'm  sup- 
posed to  toss  up  my  life,  every  hope 
I  ever  had — " 

I  hadn't  meant  to  say  all  that. 
I'd  given  free  rein  to  the  pent  up 
feelings  within  me.  I  was  sorry  be- 
cause I  hadn't  wanted  to  hurt  him. 
But  I  knew  I  was  right.  I  was  be- 
ing wise,  smarter  than  most  young 
women  would  be. 

I  could  see  how  pale  his  face  was, 
the  taut  line  of  his  lips.  "I'm  sorry, 
Sylvia.  I'm  afraid  I  came  to  the 
wrong  address." 

^LMOST  before  I  realized,  he  had 
opened  the  door  and  started 
down  the  steps.  I  called  after  him, 
"Bill,  don't  let's  part  this  way.  We 
might   at   least  be   friends." 

He  halted  and  turned.  "Friends? 
How  could  we  be  friends?" 

"How  do  you  mean  that?" 

"Exactly  the  way  it  sounded.  You, 
and  others  like  you,  caring  only 
about  yourself  and  your  own  petty 
comforts — " 

"That's  hardly  fair.    I—" 

"It's  what  you  are.  You  throw 
away  what's  decent  in  your  life  be- 
cause it  might  interfere  with  your 
ease  or  your  dreams  of  fame.  A 
soldier  goes  off  to  war,  to  do  your 
fighting  for  you.  But  that's  no  con- 
cern of  yours.  You're  no  part  of 
that.  As  long  as  you  have  your  own 
selfish  little  job — " 

"That's  enough,  Bill,"  I  said. 
"Please  go  now." 

"When  I've  finished.  You  won't 
understand  this,  Sylvia,  but  I  want 
to  tell  you.  The  person  I  loved, 
the  you  I  loved,  is  somebody  else. 
I  may  never  meet  her.  Maybe  when 
I  do  she  won't  be  lovely  as  you  are." 

"That's  very  considerate  of  you 
to  say." 

"But  she  won't  be  selfish  and  cold 
and  completely  centered  on  her  own 
world.  Maybe  she'll  even  know  that 
this  struggle  of  ours  is  her  struggle 
$00.  Not  something  to  watch  from 
some  well-protected  box  seat." 

"Is  that  quite  all?"  I  could  hardly 
speak.  I  put  my  fingers  to  my 
cheeks.  "Don't  say  anything  more, 
Bill.    Just  go." 

His  lips  Continued   on  page  74 
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"That's  wonderful,  Bill.  Perhaps 
we'll  be  able  to  have  cocktails  some 
afternoon." 

In  the  theater  world,  they  call  it 
the  brush-off.  I  made  my  tone  ut- 
terly unreal.  I  wanted  him  to  know 
I  was  untouched,  merely  making 
conversation.  The  fright  I  had 
known,  the  sense  of  panic,  had  quite 
vanished. 

After  a  long  silence,  Bill  said, 
"Sylvia,  couldn't  we  go  out  —  to- 
night? Some  place  where  we  can 
talk,  away  from  the  theater  and  all 
that?" 

But  I  shook  my  head.  "Sorry,  I've 
a  date  tonight  with  Paul  Hayden, 
the  press  agent.  It's  business,  you 
know,  and — •" 

T  COULD  look  at  him  coolly  now, 
feeling  a  strength  within  myself. 
There  was  no  longer  need  to  be 
afraid  either  of  him  or  of  myself. 
My  world  no  longer  was  endangered. 
He  was  standing,  his  face  a  mask. 
"I  was  a  fool,  I  guess,"  he  said 
slowly. 

I  looked  away  from  him,  nodded. 
"Perhaps — perhaps  you  were,  Bill." 

It  was  cold  and  cutting  and  cruel 
but  I  was  sure  it  was  best.  Bill  just 
looked  at  me,  not  saying  anything. 
Then  he  turned  and  walked  from 
the  room.  He  didn't  say  a  word  and 
I  didn't  look  up.  I  heard  the  door 
close  behind  him. 

I  couldn't  deny  the  pain  that 
leaped  suddenly,  as  I  heard  that 
door  close.  But  it  didn't  matter,  be- 
cause I  had  ended  it  before  it 
started,  before  I — or  Bill  either,  for 
that  matter — could  be  hurt  again. 

People  change,  of  course.  In  those 
wonderful,  unreal  weeks  in  Mel- 
bourne, we'd  both  been  carefree  and 
full  of  laughter.  It  had  all  been  a 
game,  with  the  stakes  as  high  as 
heaven  itself. 

We  were  both  different  now.  He 
was  more  serious,  almost  grim,  and 
the  laughter  was  gone.  I  supposed 
it  was  the  war.  And  I  too  had  be- 
come more  serious,  more  intent  on 
my  career.  Most  of  all  I  was  deter- 
mined to  keep  my  place  in  the  world 


Adapted  by  Will  Ourslor  from  the  orig- 
inal drama,  "Appointment  with  Fote," 
by  Kenneth  Webb,  first  heard  on  the 
Arrmtrong  Theater  of  Today,  broadcait 
Saturdays,     at     12:00     noon,     over     CBS. 


I  knew  and  wanted. 

I'd  been  right  to  run  away.  It 
had  been  a  fairy  tale  there  in 
Australia,  exciting  and  beautiful 
right  up  to  where  they  marry  and 
live  happily  ever  after.  But  there 
the  story  changed  —  because  we 
wouldn't  have  been  happy.  There 
on  that  ranch,  away  from  the  world 
I  knew,  I  could  see  myself  growing 
old  and  worn  and  tired.  Love  would 
fade  away  utterly,  we  wouldn't  even 
be  able  to  remember  it.  Perhaps  it 
was  my  fault,  perhaps  I  wanted  too 
much,  comfort  and  ease  and  even 
a  few  luxuries.  But  that  was  how 
it  was  and  I  had  to  face  it. 

As  I  started  out  to  meet  Paul 
Hayden,  I  knew  I'd  done  the  right 
thing  tonight,  too.  Cut  him  out  of 
my  life  quickly,  before  it  might  be 
too  late,  before  any  harm  might  be 
done. 

That  night  and  the  next  I  went 
out  with  Paul  Hayden.  I  tried  to 
pretend,  even  to  myself,  that  noth- 
ing in  the  world  had  happened.  I 
tried  to  be  particularly  gay  and 
witty,  to  impress  Paul  with  the  fact 
I  was  light-hearted  and  glad  of  it. 

But  it  was  a  lie.  All  that  night 
after  I  saw  him  and  the  next  day 
my  thoughts  kept  running  off  to 
Bill.  All  day  I  knew  that  strange 
warm  pain  in  my  breast  and  I  was 
trying    to    rid    myself    of    it    and 


couldn't,    no    matter   how   I   tried. 

Paul,  who  is  tall  and  has  red  hair 
and  a  devil-may-care  manner  to 
match,  guessed  that  something  was 
wrong.  On  the  second  night  we 
went  out,  we  stopped  in  for  a  drink 
at  Leon's,  and  Paul  clumped  his 
elbow  on  the  bar  and  eyed  me  with 
mock  alarm.  "Who  is  he,  Sylvia?" 

"Who  is  who?" 

"The  man  who  has  you  upset. 
Isn't  me,  I  know  that.  I  gave  up 
hope  long  ago." 

"Don't  be  silly.   There's  no  one." 

"That  isn't  the  truth,  Sylvia." 

"All  right,  Mr.  District  Attorney. 
It  isn't.  So  what?" 

I  wouldn't  admit  it  to  him  or  any- 
one. I  kept  telling  myself  it  wasn't 
so,  that  it  was  insane  and  impossible. 
But  'the  more  I  said  that,  the  more  I 
knew  it  was  so. 

Paul  lifted  his  eyebrows  with 
amusement.  But  he  didn't  mention 
the  subject  again.  He  kept  up  a 
running  fire  of  talk  about  polite 
nothings  that  didn't  matter,  but  I 
knew  it  was  simply  because  he 
wanted  to  help  me.  He  wasn't  in 
love  with  me,  you  see.  He  was  only 
a  friend  I'd  known  a  long  time,  and 
now  he  was  worried.  Which  only 
made  me  fight  harder  to  prove  there 
was  nothing  to  worry  about. 

He  took  me  home  finally  and  said 
goodnight  at  the  door.    "Don't  take 


it  too  seriously,  Sylvia,"  he  advised. 
"There's  always  tomorrow  and 
someone  else." 

"Maybe  I  don't  want  tomorrow," 
I  said,  and  ran  up  the  steps. 

I  turned  the  key  and  opened  the 
door  into  the  apartment  house  lob- 
by. Then,  as  I  walked  in,  I  saw  Bill 
standing  there,  by  the  stairs,  and 
I  stopped  short. 

His  face  was  drawn  and  tired  but 
he  smiled  as  I  came  in.  "Hello,"  he 
said.    "I've  been  waiting  for  you." 

I  was  startled  for  a  moment  and 
then  I  said,  "This  is  a  surprise.  Did 
you  have  to  break  in?" 

"Janitor  told  me  I  could  wait 
here,"  he  explained.  "Anything  for 
the  armed  forces — even  an  Aussie." 

"That  was  kind  of  him.  But — 
but  why,  Bill?" 

"I  had  to  see  you,  Sylvia.  I  had 
to  know." 

"To  know — what?" 

But  I  realized  what  he  meant.  I 
realized  and  didn't  want  to  talk 
about  it,  didn't  want  to  face  the 
truth.  And  most  particularly  not 
then — not  with  Bill  right  there. 
"Whatever  it  is,  Bill,  couldn't  it  have 
waited  until  morning?" 
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"Sylvia,"  he  said,  "you  know.  You 
must.  It's  something  too  strong  for 
either  of  us.  I — I  couldn't  just  rub 
you  out  of  my  heart  like  that.  Not 
after  seeing  you  again,  knowing  that 
no  matter  what  you  said,  you  must 
feel  the  same  thing.  It  has  to  be — 
couldn't  be  anything  else." 

He  was  so  much  in  earnest.  We 
were  standing  inside  the  glass  doors 
and  I  glanced  away  from  him,  out 
to  the  darkened  streets  of  the  Cali- 
fornia city,  darker  than  usual  now 
because  of  the  fear  of  air  raids. 

"You  think  I'm  in  love  with  you?" 

"Can  you  say  you  aren't?" 

I  didn't  answer.  Anger  was  surg- 
ing up  within  me,  anger  that  this 
was  happening.  I  was  being  trapped, 
trapped  into  a  love  I  didn't  want, 
a  love  that  could  end  only  in  un- 
happiness  and  disaster  for  both  of  us. 
I  must  fight  him  off. 

All  right,  I  was  thinking,  you  love 
him.  You  love  this  man  who  stands 
before  you.  That's  the  truth,  so 
don't  deny  it.  Only — only  don't  let 
it  ruin  your  life  for  you,   Sylvia. 

"Bill,"  I  told  him,  "it  doesn't  mat- 
ter, makes  no  difference  if  I  love 
you  or  not.    Because  it  would  be 


all  wrong  and  that— that's  the  end 
of  it. ' 

"You're  afraid,"  he  said.  "Afraid 
because  you  might  have  to  give  up 
some  of  your  precious  ease,  afraid 
because  the  life  might  be  more  diffi- 
cult, because  you  wouldn't  have  any 
time  just  to  be  lovely " 

"Stop  it!"  I  could  feel  the  anger 
burning  m  my  cheeks.  "You  come 
here,  bring  up  the  past,  try  to 
make  it  live  again.  You're  a  soldier, 
going  off  to  fight  in  a  war  in  which 
I  have  no  part.  And  all  that  lies  in 
the  future,  if  there  is  any,  is  a 
ranch  down  in  Australia.  I'm  sup- 
posed to  toss  up  my  life,  every  hope 
I  ever  had — " 

I  hadn't  meant  to  say  all  that. 
I'd  given  free  rein  to  the  pent  up 
feelings  within  me.  I  was  sorry  be- 
cause I  hadn't  wanted  to  hurt  him. 
But  I  knew  I  was  right.  I  was  be- 
ing wise,  smarter  than  most  young 
women  would  be. 

I  could  see  how  pale  his  face  was, 
the  taut  line  of  his  lips.  "I'm  sorry, 
Sylvia.  I'm  afraid  I  came  to  the 
wrong  address." 

^LMOST  before  I  realized,  he  had 
opened  the  door  and  started 
down  the  steps.  I  called  after  him, 
"Bill,  don't  let's  part  this  way.  We 
might  at  least  be  friends." 

He  halted  and  turned.  "Friends? 
How  could  we  be  friends?" 

"How  do  you  mean  that?" 

"Exactly  the  way  it  sounded.  You, 
and  others  like  you,  caring  only 
about  yourself  and  your  own  petty 
comforts — " 

"That's  hardly  fair.   I—" 

"It's  what  you  are.  You  throw 
away  what's  decent  in  your  life  be- 
cause it  might  interfere  with  your 
ease  or  your  dreams  of  fame.  A 
soldier  goes  off  to  war,  to  do  your 
fighting  for  you.  But  that's  no  con- 
cern of  yours.  You're  no  part  of 
that.  As  long  as  you  have  your  own 
selfish  little  job — " 

"That's  enough,  Bill,"  I  said. 
"Please  go  now." 

"When  I've  finished.  You  won't 
understand  this,  Sylvia,  but  I  want 
to  tell  you.  The  person  I  loved, 
the  you  I  loved,  is  somebody  else. 
I  may  never  meet  her.  Maybe  when 
I  do  she  won't  be  lovely  as  you  are." 

"That's  very  considerate  of  you 
to  say." 

"But  she  won't  be  selfish  and  cold 
and  completely  centered  on  her  own 
world.  Maybe  she'll  even  know  that 
this  struggle  of  ours  is  her  struggle 
too.  Not  something  to  watch  from 
some  well-protected  box  seat." 

"Is  that  quite  all?"  I  could  hardly 
speak.  I  put  my  fingers  to  my 
cheeks.  "Don't  say  anything  more, 
Bill.   Just  go." 
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COULD  imagine 
how  Michael 
would  look  with 
a  son  in  his  arms — 
^  for  it  would  be  a 
son,  of  course.  He'd 
g^^  grin  his  gay,  lop- 
sided grin,  looking  a 
wee  bit  foolish,  and 
terribly,  terribly  proud.  And  happy. 

Because  he  would  be  happy,  now. 
Perhaps  he'd  been  happy  all  these 
years  without  me — how  could  I  tell? 
How  could  I  tell,  except  to  remem- 
ber his  face  the  night  I  had  left  him, 
remember  big  Michael,  who  was  so 
strong,  crying  out  like  a  frightened 
child,  "Don't  leave  me,  Norrie — you 
might  as  well  kill  me  outright!" 

But  after,  that  he'd  been  silent 
through  the  years  between,  except 
for  impersonal  little  messages, 
Christmas  cards,  telegrams  of  con- 
gratulation, until  today.  Today, 
after  five  years,  Michael  had  tele- 
phoned me,  his  voice  sounding  so 
familiar  that  it  had  not  even  startled 
me,  my  mind  bridging  the  years  as 
easily  as  his  voice  did  the  miles. 

"Nora,  I  was  going  to  send  you  a 
telegram  tonight,  congratulating  you 
on  your  new  show.  But  I  thought 
I'd  call  you  now,  instead.  I've  been 
wanting  to  tell  you,  but  somehow 
until  today  it  didn't  seem  real 
enough — " 

A  small,  questioning  pause,  then. 
"Yes,  Michael?"  I  prompted,  trying 
to  keep  my  voice  low,  steady,  even. 

"Anne's  at  the  hospital.  Norrie, 
she's  going  to  have  a  baby.  Any 
minute  now  I'm  going  to  be  a  father. 
Isn't  that  something?" 

I  clung  to  the  phone  as  if  it  were 
the  only  tangible  thing  left  in  a 
rocking  world,  and  my  voice  sound- 
ed high  and  false  as  I  answered 
him.  "Oh,  Michael,  I'm  so  glad 
for  you,  dear!  Tell  Anne  that  for 
me,  too.     And  wire  me  as  soon  as 


you     know,     won't     you?" 

There  seemed  little  to  say,  or  too 
much,  after  that,  and  we  hung  up, 
a  thousand  things  left  unspoken  in 
the  air  between  us. 

That  had  been  this  morning,  and 
not  for  one  moment  since  had  I 
thought  of  anything  but  Michael 
and  Anne  and  their  baby.  Even  my 
new  radio  show,  starting  tonight, 
and  the  new  contract,  fatter  than 
ever  before,  meant  nothing.  Now  I 
sat,  my  carefully  -  tended  hands 
folded  in  hard-held  serenity  in  my 
lap,  waiting  for  my  cue.  Somehow 
I'd  got  through  the  first  half  of  the 
show;  somehow  I'd  get  through  the 
second. 

But  that  baby — it  should  have 
been  mine,  a  voice  inside  me  was 
crying.     Mine,  too,  the  joy  in  Mi- 


chael's I 

around! 

afraid. 

have  b| 

Michael 

like   hi 

And  I 

had  traded  the  things  that  can't  be 

bought    for    the    things    that    can, 

traded  Michael,  and  the  hollow,  of 

his  shoulder  where  I  used  to  sleep 

dreamlessly    all   night,    for    a    song 

and  a  microphone  to  sing  it  into! 

Suddenly,  startled,  I  got  to  my 
feet  and  walked  with  an  outward 
semblance  of  calm  to  the  micro- 
phone. The  orchestra  leader,  throw- 
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/  crossed  the  little  room  swiftly  and  knelt  down  beside  him. 
There  was  nothing  I  could  do  but  try  to  comfort  him  a  little. 


ing  me  one  swift,  puzzled  glance, 
swung  smoothly  into  the  introduc- 
tion again,  without  a  break.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  career  I'd  missed  a 
cue! 

Then  I  began  to  sing — the  song 
which  I  had  insisted  on  putting  into 
the  program  at  the  last  minute 
because  I  knew  that  Michael  always 
listened  to  me,  because  I  knew  that 
it  would  please  him.  A  lullaby, 
which  I  would  never  sing  as  it 
should  be  sung,  to  a  child  that  was 
Michael's  and  mine: 

"Baby's  boat's  a  silver  moon, 
Sailing  in  the  sky, 
Sailing  o'er  the  sea  of  sleep 


While  the  clouds  roll  by. 

Sail,  baby,  sail " 

Unconsciously,  my  arms  came  up. 
I  knew  how  a  baby  would  feel  in 
them.  And  I  could  hear  my  own 
voice,  singing,  not  to  the  people 
sitting  before  their  radios  all  over 
the  country,  not  to  the  rows  of  faces 
in  the  theater  audience  before  me, 
but  to  the  ghost  of  a  little  not-to-be 
boy  who  was  cradled  in  my  arms 
as  I  sang  him  a  lullaby. 

The  last  note  throbbed  away;  the 
support  of  the  music  slipped  from 
beneath  me,  and  I  stood  still,  feel- 
ing somehow  that  I  had  made  a  fool 
of  myself.   I  looked  about  me.   Clin- 


Yow  her  haul  was  Crying — 

she  had  thrown  away  all  the 
things  that  were  meant  for 
happiness,  trailed  Michael 
and  his  love  for  a  song  ami 
a    microphone  to   sing    it    to 


ton  Haven,  our  announcer,  was  star- 
ing at  me  instead  of  leading  the 
audience  in  applause  as  he  should 
have  been.  And  in  the  theater  there 
was  quiet  for  one  of  those  second- 
long  pauses  that  seem  like  years. 
Then  Clint  raised  his  hands  and  the 
audience  woke  up  with  him.  Ap- 
plause roared  at  me,  beat  over  the 
stage  like  waves.  I  knew,  and  they 
out  there  knew,  that  I  had  never 
before  sung  so  well,  that  perhaps  I 
would  never  sing  like  that  again. 

I  went  back  to  my  little  gilded 
chair,  automatically  arranging  the 
swirl  of  my  black  velvet  skirt  about 
me,  disciplining  my  hands  into  quiet 
on  my  lap.  The  show  went  on. 
Presently  I  sang  again,  and  after 
that  there  was  Clint's  voice,  " — next 
week  at  this  same  time,  the  laughter 
of.  Sherman  Findlay,  the  music  of 
Gregor  Lavinin  and  his  orchestra, 
the  voice  of  our  star  of  stars,  lovely 
Nora  Sully,   brought  to  you  by — " 

The  show  was  over,  but  there  was 
still  the  aftermath — the  congratu- 
lations, the  people  to.  shake  my 
hand,  to  wish  me  luck. 

But  presently  it  was  all  over,  and 
I  could  escape.  On  the  way  back  to 
my  apartment  I  hurried  the  taxi 
driver  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  life 
and  death.  By  now  there  would 
surely  be  a  telegram  from  Michael, 
a  gay,  silly  telegram  that  would 
break  the  spell  of  this  strange,  sus- 
pended feeling  I  had,  that  would 
snap  the  cord  which  seemed  to  be 
tightening  around  my  throat  and  let 
me  cry,  as  I  wanted  to  cry,  as  I 
hadn't  cried  in  years. 

Letty,  the  maid,  shook  her  woolly 
head  in  answer  to  the  question  I 
asked  almost  before  she  had  the 
door  open.    "No'm.   No  telegram." 

"You're  sure?"  I  asked.  "No  mes- 
sage at  all    from  Mr.  Sully?" 

"No'm — none  a-tall." 

I  felt  somehow  cheated  out  of  my 
tears.  "All  right,  Letty.  You  can 
go  to  bed.    I'll  sit  up  for  a  while." 
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I   COULD  imagine 
how     Michael 
would  look  with 
rfj  ^k        a  son  in  his  arms — 

Jm      for   it   would   be   a 
\^^2  son,  of  course.   He'd 

l\^C  grin  his  gay,  lop- 
EMliH  sided  grin,  looking  a 
wee  bit  foolish,  and 
terribly,  terribly  proud.  And  happy. 
Because  he  would  be  happy,  now. 
Perhaps  he'd  been  happy  all  these 
years  without  me — how  could  I  tell? 
How  could  I  tell,  except  to  remem- 
ber his  face  the  night  I  had  left  him, 
remember  big  Michael,  who  was  so 
strong,  crying  out  like  a  frightened 
child,  "Don't  leave  me,  Norrie — you 
might  as  well  kill  me  outright!" 

But  after  that  he'd  been  silent 
through  the  years  between,  except 
for  impersonal  little  messages, 
Christmas  cards,  telegrams  of  con- 
gratulation, until  today.  Today, 
after  five  years,  Michael  had  tele- 
phoned me,  his  voice  sounding  so 
familiar  that  it  had  not  even  startled 
me,  my  mind  bridging  the  years  as 
easily  as  his  voice  did  the  miles. 

"Nora,  I  was  going  to  send  you  a 
telegram  tonight,  congratulating  you 
on  your  new  show.  But  I  thought 
I'd  call  you  now,  instead.  I've  been 
wanting  to  tell  you,  but  somehow 
until  today  it  didn't  seem  real 
enough — " 

A  small,  questioning  pause,  then. 
"Yes,  Michael?"  I  prompted,  trying 
to  keep  my  voice  low,  steady,  even. 
"Anne's  at  the  hospital.  Norrie, 
she's  going  to  have  a  baby.  Any 
minute  now  I'm  going  to  be  a  father. 
Isn't  that  something?" 

I  clung  to  the  phone  as  if  it  were 
the  only  tangible  thing  left  in  a 
rocking  world,  and  my  voice  sound- 
ed high  and  false  as  I  answered 
him.  "Oh,  Michael,  I'm  so  glad 
for  you,  dear!  Tell  Anne  that  for 
me.  too.  And  wire  me  as  soon  as 
IS 


you     know,     won't     you?" 

There  seemed  little  to  say,  or  too 
much,  after  that,  and  we  hung  up, 
a  thousand  things  left  unspoken  in 
the  air  between  us. 

That  had  been  this  morning,  and 
not  for  one  moment  since  had  I 
thought  of  anything  but  Michael 
and  Anne  and  their  baby.  Even  my 
new  radio  show,  starting  tonight, 
and  the  new  contract,  fatter  than 
ever  before,  meant  nothing.  Now  I 
sat,  my  carefully -tended  hands 
folded  in  hard-held  serenity  in  my 
lap,  waiting  for  my  cue.  Somehow 
I'd  got  through  the  first  half  of  the 
show;  somehow  I'd  get  through  the 
second. 

But  that  baby — it  should  have 
been  mine,  a  voice  inside  me  was 
crying.     Mine,  too,  the  joy  in  Mi- 


/  crossed  the  little  room  swiftly  and  knelt  down  beside  him. 
There  was  nothing  I  could  do  but  try  to  comfort  him  a  little. 


chael's  eyes;  mine,  too,  his  arms 
around  me,  telling  me  not  to  be 
afraid.  All  of  those  things  should 
have  been  mine — the  baby,  flesh  of 
Michael's  flesh,  looking  endearingly 
like  his  father.  All  those  things. 
And  I  had  thrown  them  away.  I 
had  traded  the  things  that  can't  be 
bought  for  the  things  that  can, 
traded  Michael,  and  the  hollow  of 
his  shoulder  where  I  used  to  sleep 
dreamlessly  all  night,  for  a  song 
and  a  microphone  to  sing  it  into! 

Suddenly,  startled,  I  got  to  my 
feet  and  walked  with  an  outward 
semblance  of  calm  to  the  micro- 
phone. The  orchestra  leader,  throw- 
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ing  me  one  swift,  puzzled  glance, 
•  swung  smoothly  into  the  introduc- 
tion again,  without  a  break.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  career  I'd  missed  a 
cue! 

Then  I  began  to  sing — the  song 
which  I  had  insisted  on  putting  into 
the  program  at  the  last  minute 
because  I  knew  that  Michael  always 
listened  to  me,  because  I  knew  that 
it  would  please  him.  A  lullaby, 
which  I  would  never  sing  as  it 
should  be  sung,  to  a  child  that  was 
Michael's  and  mine: 

"Baby's  boat's  a  silver  moon, 

Sailing  in  the  sky, 
Sailing  o'er  the  sea  of  sleep 
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While  the  clouds  roll  by. 
Sail,  baby,  sail " 

Unconsciously,  my  arms  came  up. 
I  knew  how  a  baby  would  feel  in 
them.  And  I  could  hear  my  own 
voice,  singing,  not  to  the  people 
sitting  before  their  radios  all  over 
the  country,  not  to  the  rows  of  faces 
in  the  theater  audience  before  me, 
but  to  the  ghost  of  a  little  not-to-be 
boy  who  was  cradled  in  my  arms 
as  I  sang  him  a  lullaby. 

The  last  note  throbbed  away;  the 
support  of  the  music  slipped  from 
beneath  me,  and  I  stood  still,  feel- 
ing somehow  that  I  had  made  a  fool 
of  myself.    I  looked  about  me.   Clin- 


Vow  her  heart  was  crying 

she  had  thrown  away  all  the 
things  that  were  meant  for 
happiness,  traded  Michael 
and  his   lore  for  a  song  and 

a    microphone  to    si  nil    it    to 


ton  Haven,  our  announcer,  was  star- 
ing al  me  instead  of  leading  the 
audience  in  applause  as  he  should 
have  been.  And  in  the  theater  there 
was  quiet  for  one  of  those  second 
long  pauses  that  seem  like  years, 
Then  Clint  raised  his  hands  and  the 
audience  woke  up  with  him.  Ap- 
plause roared  at  me,  beat  over  the 
stage  like  waves.  I  knew,  and  they 
out  there  knew,  that  1  had  never 
before  sung  so  well,  that  pel  haps  I 
would  never  sing  like  thai  again, 

I  went  back  to  my  little  gilded 
chair,  automatically  arranging  the 
swirl  of  my  black  velvet  skirl  about 
me,  disciplining  my  hands  into  quiet 
on  my  lap.  The  show  went  on 
Presently  I  sang  again,  ami  after 
that  there  was  Clint's  voice,  " — next 
week  at  this  same  time,  the  laughter 
of. Sherman  Findlay,  the  music  oi 
Gregor  1, avium  ami  his  orchestra, 
the  voice  of  our  star  of  stars,  lovely 
Nora  Sully,   brought  to  you   by — " 

The  show  was  over,  but  there  was 
still  the  aftermath-  the  congratu- 
lations, the  people  to  shake  my 
hand,  to  wish  me  luck. 

But  presently  il  was  all  over,  and 
I  could  escape.  On  the  way  back  In 
my  apartment  I  hurried  the  taxi 
driver  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  life 
and  death.  By  now  there  would 
surely  be  .1  telegram  from  Michael, 
a  gay,  silly  telegram  that  would 
break  the  spell  of  this  strange,  sus- 
pended feeling  I  had,  that  would 
snap  the  cord  which  seemed  In  be 
tightening  around  my  throat  and  let 
me  cry,  as  I  wanted  to  cry.  as  I 
hadn't  cried  in  years. 

Letty,  the  maid,  shook  her  woolly 
head  in  answer  to  the  question  I 
asked  almost  before  she  had  the 
door  open.   "No'm.   No  telegram." 

"You're  sure?"  1  asked.  "No  mes- 
sage at  all   from  Mr.  Sully?" 

"No'm — none  a-tall." 

I  felt  somehow  cheated  out  of  my 
tears.  "All  right,  Letty.  You  can 
go  to  bed.    I'll  sit  up  for  a  while." 
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For  the  first  time,  my  living  room 
— its  pale  green  walls,  its  eggplant- 
colored  carpet,  its  ivory-white  piano, 
its  deep  and  comfortable  chairs — 
seemed  cold  to  me.  Even  the  L  of 
windows  in  the  corner,  looking  out 
over  Manhattan  at  night,  which  I 
loved  so  much,  seemed  unfriendly. 
I  pulled  the  heavy  drapes  across  it. 

Throwing  myself  into  a  chair,  I 
stared  idly  at  my  hands.  They  were 
white  and  massaged  to  firmness, 
tipped  with  almond-shaped  nails 
painted  wine  red.  I  knew  that  they 
looked  exactly  as  I  felt — exquisitely 
cared-for,  and  quite  useless.  My 
dark  red  hair  was  piled  high  on  my 
head.  Makeup  covered  the  drift  of 
freckles  across  my  nose,  which 
Michael  had  always  said  looked  like 
bran  on  cream.  Green  eyeshadow 
above  them  made  my  eyes  a  deeper 
green.  My  body  had  been  pummeled 
to  perfection,  and  sheathed  in  black 
velvet  which  cost  more  than  had 
been  paid  for  all  the  clothes  I  had 
ever  had  in  my  life,  until  the  time 
I  left  Michael. 

[  HADN'T  looked  like  this  in  those 
days — those  days  when  I  had 
come  to  the  little  city  of  Castle,  a 
farm  girl  tired  of  the  farm,  looking 
for  a  job.  Then  I  had  been  frankly 
freckled,  and  my  short-cropped  hair 
had  curled  as  it  wanted  to.  My 
hands  had  been  useful  hands,  with  a 
trace  of  callous  across  the  palms, 
with  short-clipped,  uncolored  nails. 
Heaven  knows  I  wasn't  trained  to 
do  anything  but  feed  chickens  and 
milk  cows  and  wash  clothes  and 
cook.  My  only  asset  was  my  voice, 
and  I  hardly  dared  hope  that  it 
would  bring  me  a  job. 

As    a    matter    of    fact,    it    didn't. 


Michael  Sully,  who  had  only  shortly 
before  been  granted  his  license  for 
the  hundred -watt  radio  station 
WNUX,  wasn't  looking  for  a  singer 
and  couldn't  have  afforded  to  hire 
one  if  he  had  been.  What  he  wanted 
was  a  kind  of  maid-of-all-work  for 
the  station,  a  girl  to  answer  the  tele- 
phone, send  out  bills,  keep  books, 
write  a  few  announcements — in 
short,  do  just  about  everything  that 
Michael  didn't  do  himself. 

"But  I  can't  do  those  things,"  I'd 
told  him.  "I  can  only  type  just  a 
little,  and  I  don't  know  a  thing  about 
bookkeeping,  and — " 

He  smiled  down  at  me  from  what 
seemed  a  tremendous  height.  "I'll 
teach  you." 

"But — "  And  then  I  stopped,  real- 
izing that  I  was  trying  to  argue  him 
out  of  hiring  me.  Honesty,  however, 
prompted  me  to  go  on.  "But  why 
should  you?  I  mean,  you  can  get 
any  number  of  trained  girls — " 

His  smile  reached  his  eyes  and 
lighted  blue  sparks  there.  "But  I 
don't  want  any  number  of  girls.  I 
want  you." 

I  felt  as  if  I  were  compelled  to 
look  at  him,  as  if  I  couldn't  turn 
my  eyes  away. 

"W-why?" 

"Because  you're  my  girl.  I've  been 
looking  for  you  all  of  my  life — you 
with  your  up-ended  eyebrows  and 
your  impudent  freckled  nose,  and 
your  mouth  made  to  smile  with. 
You're  my  girl.  D'you  think,  now 
that  I've  found  you,  I  want  to  let 
you  escape?  Will  you  go  to  work 
for  me?" 

I  stared  at  him,  half  joyous,  half 
frightened.  In  all  of  my  eighteen 
years  I'd  never  met  anyone  like  him, 
never  even  imagined  that  there 
could  be  anyone  like  him.  And,  of 
course,  there  can't.  Michael  is 
Michael,  alone  of  all  the  world, 
rugged  and  gentle  and  infinitely 
dear.  His  thick,  crisp  dark  hair  lies 
close  to  his  head  as  the  feathers  of 
a  bird  lie,  above  ears  that  are  a  little 
pointed,  like  a  faun's.  His  eyes  are 
the  blue  of  deep  water,  steady, 
quick  to  meet  yours  and  hold  them. 
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His  jaw  is  almost  belligerently  firm, 
so  that  the  mouth  which  curves 
sweetly  and  tenderly  above  it  does 
not  seem  too  gentle  for  a  man.  His 
hands — oh,  his  hands  are  strong  and 
fine,  and — remembering  Michael's 
hands,  and  the  touch  of  them,  I 
closed  my  eyes  to  shut  out  the  sight 
of  the  possessions  about  me,  the 
possessions  for  which  I  had  traded 
Michael  and  his  love. 

So  I  had  gone  to  work  for  WNUX, 
six  years  before,  holding  my  breath, 
afraid  I'd  wake  up  to  find  it  wasn't 
true.  It  wasn't  until  almost  a  week 
later  that  Michael  said,  "So  you  can 
sing,  can  you?  Well,  let's  hear  you, 
Norrie!" 

He  sat  at  the  piano  and  played  for 
me  first,  knowing  that  I  was  nerv- 
ous. The  music  he  brought  out  of 
that  battered  old  upright  was  the 
kind  the  poets  say  you'll  hear  in 
heaven,  for  surely  there's  nothing 
on  earth  like  it.  There  was  magic  in 
Michael's  fingers,  magic  which  could 
wrest  beauty  from  anything. 

Presently  I  sang  the  old  lullaby 
about  baby's  boat  for  him.  I  sang 
through  the  two  verses,  and  then 
Michael's  hands  crashed  down  on 
the  keyboard,  and  he  cried,  "Oh, 
honey,  honey!"  That  was  all  for  a 
moment,  while  he  looked  at  me  with 
something  new  in  his  eyes.  Then  he 
said,  quietly,  "It  needs  training,  but 
it's  beautiful.  I'll  teach  you  all  I 
know." 

It  wasn't  strange  that  Michael  and 
I  were  married  so  soon,  because  we 
had  both  known  that  it  was  inevit- 
able from  the  very  first  moment. 
There  wasn't  time  for  a  honeymoon, 
or  money  for  one.  There  was  just 
time  to  slip  away  from  the  station 
for  a  little  while,  to  pledge  to  each 
other,  with  our  hearts  pounding  in 
our  throats,  "I,  Nora,  take  thee, 
Michael  ...  I,  Michael,  take  thee, 
Nora.  .  .  ." 

[  SUPPOSE  it's  only  normal  to  re- 
member the  good  things,  the 
pleasant  things.  As  I  sat  that  night 
in  my  chill,  perfect  living  room,  sat 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  things  I  had 
bought  and  paid  for,  I  remembered 
best  the  good  things,  the  dear  things, 
the  things  that  were  written  on  my 
heart. 

I  remembered  the  pillow  fights 
we'd  had  sometimes,  tearing  about 
the  little  room  in  which  we  lived, 
crying  out  to  each  other  like  chil- 
dren until  the  neighbors  pounded 
on  the  walls  to  still  our  foolish 
laughter.  I  remember  Michael,  big, 
strong  Michael,  carrying  me  up  the 
two  flights  of  stairs  to  our  room, 
after  a  long  day  at  the  station,  as 
if  I  weighed  no  more  than  a  feather. 
I  remembered  wakening  one  morn- 
ing to  find  Michael  already  gone  to 
the  station,  Continued  on  page  61 
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Half-way  through  her  song,  Mary  Martin  glanced  across  the  footlights  and  there  he  was, 
slumbering  peacefully.     She  didn't  know  then  that  he  was  the  man  she  was  going  to  marry 


IT  WAS  a  Hollywood  party,  which 
can  best  be  described  as  a  room 
full  of  people  talking.  As  soon 
as  Mary  Martin  came  in  she  saw 
him — a  tall,  dark-haired  young  man 
sitting  on  a  sofa  with  Jean  Arthur, 
and  apparently  interested  in  nothing 
and  nobody  except  Jean  Arthur. 
His  glance,  leaving  Jean's  animated 
face  for  a  moment,  swept  up  and 
over  Mary  as  lifelessly  as  if  she'd 
been  a  picture  on  the  wall. 

"Just  the  same,"  Mary  promised 
herself  inwardly,  "this  time  I'm  go- 
ing to  meet  Mr.  Dick  Halliday.  And 
when  I  do — I'll  tell  him  a  few 
things!" 

But  when,  half  an  hour  or  so 
later,  they  were  introduced,  she 
couldn't  do  anything  but  smile,  and 
nod,    and    speak    politely.     Because 
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Richard  Halliday  was  absolutely  the 
most  charming  man  she'd  ever  met 
in  all  her  life. 

She  hadn't  expected  this — cer- 
tainly hadn't  wanted  it.  For  about 
two  years  now,  the  name  and  fame 
of  Dick  Halliday  had  been  haunting 
her,  invariably  with  unpleasant 
results.  It  would  have  been  a  posi- 
tive pleasure  to  dislike  him. 

There  was,  for  instance,  her  first 
sight  of  him,  two  years  before.  He 
had  been  sound  asleep  at  the  time. 
Mary  was  then  tasting  the  heady 
wine  of  first  success. 

Clad  in  a  short  fur  coat  which 
showed  her  remarkable  legs  to  ex- 
cellent advantage,  she  was  singing 
"My   Heart   Belongs   to   Daddy"   in 
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the  Broadway  hit,  "Leave  It  to  Me" 
— and  stopping  the  show  cold  every 
time  she  did  it.  Her  number  was 
the  high  spot  of  the  evening,  every 
evening. 

But  not  on  the  night  she  first  saw 
Dick.  Half-way  through  the  song, 
she  glanced  across  the  footlights 
and  there  he  was,  in  an  aisle  seat, 
slumbering  peacefully. 

Let  this  be  set  down  as  an  un- 
breakable rule.  A  perfect  way  to 
impress  yourself  on  a  singer  is  to 
sleep  through  her  performance.  She 
may  think  of  you  with  loathing — 
but  she'll  remember  you. 

In  Mary's  case,  the  insult  was 
made  double  effective  because  Dick 
had  come  to  the  theater  with  a 
party  of  her  friends.  She  saw  them, 
later  that  same  night,  at  the  Rain- 
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bow  Room  where  she  was  singing 
after  the  show,  but  by  this  time 
Dick   was   no   longer   in   the   party. 

"You  were  wonderful,  Mary!" 
they  praised  her.  "Simply  wonder- 
ful." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Mary.  "I  must 
have  been.  One  of  you  went  to 
sleep." 

TPHAT   was  when   she   first  heard 

the  name  that  was  to  become  so 
familiar  to  her  ears.   Dick  Halliday. 

"Poor  Dick,  he  was  simply  ex- 
hausted," one  of  her  friends  said. 
"He  wanted  to  come  on  here  with 
us  but  he  was  too  tired." 

"I  hope,"  Mary  said  bitterly, 
"he  gets  a  good  rest." 

The  next  she  heard  of  Dick  Hal- 
liday was  after  she  had  been  screen- 
tested  by  Paramount  Pictures.  All 
the  Paramount  executives,  she  was 
told,  were  enthusiastic  about  the 
test — all  except  the  story  editor, 
whose  name  was  Richard  Halliday. 
He  thought  that  Mary  Martin,  the 
new  singing-and-acting  discovery, 
was  just  fair.  Not  bad,  exactly,  but 
not  good  either.    Just  fair. 

His  indifference,  however,  couldn't 
dampen  the  other  executives'  en- 
thusiasm, and  Mary  signed  a 
contract  with  Paramount.  Oddly 
enough,  Dick  was  transferred  to 
Hollywood  about  the  same  time, 
and  they  left  New  York  on  the 
same  evening.  But  not  together. 
Mary   took   a   plane,   Dick  a   train. 

So  there  they  were,  both  in  Holly- 
wood, both  working  for  the  same 
motion  picture  studio — and  although 
they  did  not  meet,  Dick  continued 
to  get  in  Mary's  way.  As  story 
editor,  he  bought  the  Broadway 
play,  "Kiss  the  Boys  Goodbye." 
Practically  everyone  at  Paramount 
wanted  to  cast  Mary  in  the  leading 
role — but  not  Dick.  Once  more  he 
spoke  plain  words  about  his  opinion 
of  her  talent.  Once  more,  luckily, 
he  was  over-ruled,  and  Mary  got 
the  part.  The  incident  didn't  make 
her    like   him    any    better,    though. 

These  were  all  the  things  that 
were  in  her  mind  when  she  finally 
met  Dick  face  to  face  at  that  party 
in  Hollywood.  It  should  have  been 
so  easy  to  make  him  squirm  with 
delicately  barbed  remarks  about 
stubborn  young  men  who  let  their 
prejudices  run  away  with  their 
judgment.  Ordinarily  Mary,  who  is 
as  quick  on  the  uptake  ae  the  next 
one,  would  have  had  no  trouble 
at  all.  But  there  was  something 
about  Dick — 

"You     know,     I     owe     you     an 

apology,"   he  was  saying.    "I  slept 

through  your  show  in  New  York — " 

"I  know,"  Mary  managed  to  say. 

"I  saw  you." 

"And  I  didn't  think  much  of  your 


screen  test."  He  smiled,  and  added 
quietly,    "I    think    I    was    wrong." 

With  a  relief  they  both  felt,  they 
dropped  the  subject  then,  com- 
pletely. The  crowded  room  seemed 
to  fade  away,  and  there  were  only 
the  two  of  them.  It  was  a  surprise 
when  the  young  and  good-looking 
screen  leading  man  who  had  brought 
Mary  to  the  party  came  around  and 
suggested    it    was    time    to    leave. 

"I'll  take  Mary  home,"  Dick  said 
firmly. 

"But  I  brought  her!" 

Mary  heard  herself  speaking,  say- 
ing words  that  came  automatically 
before  she'd  had  time  to  form  them 
in  her  mind.  "Please,  Bill.  Do  you 
mind  very  much  if  Dick  takes  me 
home?" 

When  they  reached  Mary's  house 
they  were  talking  about  music. 
They  couldn't  interrupt  that.  So 
Dick    came    in,    and    for    the    next 
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three  hours  they  drank  coffee  and 
sat  and  talked.  They  discovered 
that  they  both  loved  music,  and 
tennis,  and  certain  books,  and  the 
same  kind  of  home,  the  same  sort 
of  true  friends.  They  both  hated 
ostentation  in  any  form;  they 
loathed  phonies.  They  laughed  at 
the  same  things,  were  similarly 
serious  about  others. 

It  was  inevitable,  then,  that  they'd 
become  friends;  but  for  a  long  time 
there  was  no  hint  of  anything  else. 
They  didn't  even  have  another  op- 
portunity to  talk  alone  for  several 
weeks.  They  went  to  several  parties 
together,  but  always  they  were 
with  other  people.  And  suddenly 
it  was  time  for  Mary  to  leave  on 
a  long  personal-appearance  tour. 
She  was  going  by  plane,  and  several 
people  called  asking  if  they  could 
drive  her  to  the  airport.  She  refused 
them  all.   If  Dick  didn't  ask  to  take 


her,   she   said   to  herself,    she'd   go 
alone,  in  a  taxi. 

She  didn't  need  the  taxi  because 
Dick  did  take  her  to  the  airport, 
but  that  was  small  comfort  because 
some  other  friends  went  along.  The 
only  moment  they  had  alone  was  at 
the  ramp  leading  to  the  plane,  where 
they  said  goodbye.  A  rather  formal 
good-bye,  too — only  a  handshake. 

Timidly,  Mary  asked,  "Will  you 
write  to  me?" 

Dick's  eyes  brightened.  "Of 
course.  I'm  glad  you  asked — I  was 
afraid  maybe  you  wouldn't  want 
me  to." 

She  was  happy  as  she  waved  to 
him  from  the  window  of  the  plane. 
The  eagerness  in  his  voice  had  been 
unmistakable.  She  carried  that 
thought  with  her  all  the  way  to 
New  York. 

The  letters  from  Dick  came,  as 
he'd  promised.  Only — they  weren't 
the  kind  of  letters  Mary  had  wanted. 
They  were  bright,  gay,  often  non- 
sensical. Occasionally  they  went  as 
far  as  to  say,  "Wish  you  were  here 
for  a  fourth  at  bridge,"  but  you 
couldn't  honestly  read  into  them 
the  tiniest  bit  of  sentiment.  Worst 
of  all,  they  were  all  typed  by  Dick's 
secretary. 

Mary  could  take  a  hint.  Her 
answers  were  bright,  too,  and  gay 
and  unsentimental,  and  they  were 
typed  by  her  secretary. 

At  last  the  tour  was  over,  and 
Mary  was  on  her  way  back  to  Holly- 
wood. She  sent  Dick  a  telegram, 
and  his  answer  read  simply,  "Will 
be  so  happy  to  see  you  again." 

Strange,  what  a  difference  one 
word  can  make!  If  the  message 
had  been,  "Will  be  happy  to  see 
you  again,"  it  would  have  been 
curt,  meaningless.  The  one  word, 
more,  those  two  little  letters  spell- 
ing "so,"  set  Mary's  heart  to  singing. 
Then  in  spite  of  his  impersonal 
letters,  in  spite  of  their  brief  and 
seemingly  casual  friendship,  he  hod 
missed  her! 

PERVERSELY,  she  didn't  wire 
ahead  to  tell  him  what  plane  she 
would  be  on.  It  was  better  that  way, 
she  thought.  If  he  didn't  know,  he 
couldn't  disappoint  her  by  not  being 
there  to  meet  her. 

Hollywood,  she  found  when  she 
got  back,  hadn't  changed  at  all.  It 
was  still  busy,  busy  with  working 
and  playing,  and  there  never  seemed 
to  be  time  for  two  people  to  be 
alone.  They  went  to  a  good  many 
parties  together,  she  and  Dick — 
hostesses,  by  this  time,  appeared  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  they  would 
come  together — but  it  was  two 
weeks  after  her  return  before  they 
had  a  date  all  to  themselves. 

Dick  called  Continued  on  page  60 
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IN  LIVING  PORTRAITS- 


i 


Now  you  can  see  the  people  you  hear  in 
one  of  radio's  distinguished  serial  dramas, 
broadcast  over  the  NBC  Network  Monday- 
through  Friday,  sponsored  by  Ivory  Soap 


Against  the  Storm  has  been  called  one  of  the  best  propaganda 
shows  on  the  air.  Its  fundamental  message  is  the  extreme 
urgency  of  united  victory  over  fascism.  From  "somewhere  in 
Denmark,"  comes  the  voice  of  Freedom  Radio,  broadcasting  to 
,  the  world  the  defiance  of  the  Danish  people  to  their  Nazi  enslavers. 
Even  knowing  that  swift  death  would  be  their  penalty  if  dis- 
covered, Torben  Reimer  and  Ebba  Fielding,  helped  by  Nathan, 
bravely  continue  working  for  Denmark's  underground  movement 
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KATHY  REIMER  came  to  America  to  seek  refuge  from  the  Nazis.  In  reply  to  the  thoughtless  remark 
that  "Hitler  has  done  a  lot  for  Germany,"  she  says,  "I  can  tell  you  what  he  did  for  the  German  people! 
He  held  them  up  at  the  point  of  a  gun,  took  their  children  from  them,  poured  poison  into  the  minds 
of  the  new  generation,  harnessed  them  all,  the  young  and  the  old,  to  his  insane  machine  of  war.  He  put 
Germany  into  slavery,  and  he  sent  the  slaves  out  to  enslave  others,  and  to  war  against  everything  decent 
and  free  in  the  whole  wide  world.  That's  what  he  did  for  his  people,  and  never,  never  let  anyone 
tell  you  anything  else!  Is  the  persecution  of  one  human  being  not  sufficient  to  condemn  a  man  as  a 
criminal?  His  Nazis  have  persecuted  and  murdered  thousands,  in  cold  blood.  Suppose  he  had  built 
the  most  wonderful  national  order  ever  conceived,  would  you  say  it  was  justified,  if  the  ground  of  his 
nation  were  soaked  with  the  blood  of  innocent  people?  And  that  maniac  did  not  try  to  build  a  great 
nation.     He  built  a  slave  state,  whose  one  purpose  is  the  destruction  of  all  free  states  everywhere." 

(Played  by  Charlotte  Holland) 
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MARK  SCOTT,  English  instructor  at  Har- 
per University,  answered  a  girl  student's 
bitter  question  about  the  war,  like  this: 
"It's  much  easier  to  look  at  history  and  say, 
there's  always  been  war,  than  it  is  to  take 
a  real  look  at  history  and  figure  out  why 
the  wars  happened,  how  the  wars  were 
different,  or  how  they  were  alike.  There 
have  been  wars  and  wars.  And  no  war 
for  centuries  has  been  founded  on  any 
spontaneous  urge  of  one  people  to  rise  up 
and  do  battle  with  some  other  people.  It 
has  never  been  as  easy,  or  as  hopeless  as 
that.  Wars  have  happened  for  reasons  that 
can  be,  and  will  be  preventable  in  the 
future.  When  the  United  Nations  have  won 
this  war  with  guns  and  blood,  they'll  do 
what  we  didn't  do  after  the  other  war. 
They'll  guarantee  the  victory  by  building 
a  people's  world  in  which  the  germs  of  war 
will  be  known  and  isolated.  And  war  will 
not  have  to  happen  again.  Just  as  surely 
as  people  do  not  have  to  die  of  diseases 
that  used  to  be  considered  fatal.  It'll  take 
work,  but  no  more  work  than  war  does." 
(Played  by  Chester  Stratton) 
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DR.  REIMER,  a  scholar  exiled 
by  the  Nazis,  lives  in  New  York. 
Over  seventy,  he  has  begun  a 
new  life  without  bitterness  or 
despair.  Of  his  feeling  for  Amer- 
ica, he  says:  "The  measure  of 
my  love  for  this  land  and  this 
people  is  the  love  I  had  and  1 
shall  always  have  for  the  land 
and  the  people  of  my  birth.  At 
my  age  it  is  painful  beyond 
words  to  be  cast  out  of  home 
and  home-land;  the  hope  1  had 
of  walking  along  the  familiar 
streets  again,  of  talking  with 
old  friends  and  sitting  in  re- 
membered rooms  again,  is  made 
less  tenable  by  the  fact  of  my 
years.  Sometimes  I  could  cry  out 
with  the  horrible  pain  of  home- 
sickness. Surely  the  homesick- 
ness will  never  leave  my  heart. 
But  as  that  is  a  longing  for  the 
good  things,  the  beauty  and  the 
joy  we  once  knew  in  our  daily 
life,  so  it  can  and  it  does  serve 
always  to  remind  me  that 
wherever  there  are  people  of 
good  will,  there  can  be  beauty 
and  joy  even  for  the  lonely." 
(Played  by  Phil  Clarke) 
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TORREN  REIMER  is  Dr.  Reimer's  grandson,  and  of 
course,  Kathy  Reimer's  brother.  They  have  known 
nothing  of  what  happened  to  him  since  the  day  in 
1938  when  they  were  all  suddenly  arrested  by  the 
Nazis.  He  escaped  from  a  Nazi  work-crew  in  early 
Spring,  1940,  and  reached  Copenhagen  three  days 
before  the  Nazis  thundered  into  Denmark.  Be- 
friended by  a  distinguished  Copenhagen  clergyman, 
Pastor  Emeritus  Erik  Hansen,  Torben  operates  a 
secret  anti-Nazi  freedom  station.  A  real-life  incident 
of  tragic  interest  to  "Against  the  Storm"  listeners 
was  recently  in  American  newspapers:  "The  operator 
of  a  secret  Copenhagen  station  shot  the  police- 
in  mi  sent  to  arrest  him,  and  then  killed  himself." 
(Played  by  Sam  Wanamaker) 


EBB  A  FIELDING,  an  American- Danish  girl  who  at- 
tended the  University  of  Copenhagen,  entered  the 
story  when  Kathy  Reimer's  brother,  Torben,  es- 
caped to  Denmark.  They  met  on  the  Swedish  ferry 
that  brought  them  to  Copenhagen  .  .  .  three  days 
before  the  Nazi  invasion.  Ebba  was  returning  to 
Denmark  to  marry  Franz  Holbein-,  a  German  who 
had  been  a  fellow  student  of  hers  at  the  University. 
When  Ebba  discovered  Franz  is  now  a  Nazi,  she 
refused  to  marry  him,  but  she  did  not  return  to 
America.  She  chose  to  stay  in  Copenhagen  to  work 
with  Torben  in  the  anti-Nazi  underground.  Ebba 
thinks  she  and  Torben  can  use  her  old  friendship  for 
Franz  as  a  shield  for  their  anti-Nazi  activities. 
(Played  by  Lenore  Kingston) 
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MANUEL  SANDOVAL  (left)  is 
another  refugee  from  Europe,  who 
escaped  with  the  help  of  the  anti- 
Nazi  German,  Belgian  and  French 
underground.  The  memories  that 
torture  him  are  not  of  his  own  suf- 
ferings alone.  Rather,  he  thinks  of 
the  comrades  "who  did  not  live  to 
know  again  what  it  is  to  feel  the 
sunshine  of  a  quiet,  peaceful  day: 
to  know  again  what  it  is  to  feel 
clean,  washed,  dressed  in  decent 
clothing."  He  thinks  of  them  every 
day,  "when  I  eat  good  food,  when  1 
drink  a  glass  of  good  clear  water." 
This  is  what  Manuel  wants  to  tell  as 
many  people  as  he  can  reach  on  his 
lecture  tour:  "Your  brothers  died 
so  that  people  forever  may  have  the 
right  to  eat  good  food,  and  drink 
clear  water  and  work  in  peace.  We 
must  see  that  no  one  forgets.  Every 
person  who  lives  in  a  free  nation 
today  lives  there  by  the  grace  of 
another  human  being's  courage  and 
mortal  sacrifice.  Russian,  British, 
Chinese,  American,  Dutch,  all  anti- 
Nazis  everywhere  .  .  .  each  day 
with  their  lives  they  buy  a  free 
future.  How  can  we  ever  forget?" 
(Played  by  Michael  Ingram) 


NATHAN,  "before  Hitler"  was  a 
genial  warm-hearted  young  Ger- 
man, destined  by  nature  for  a  happy 
and  useful  existence.  He  became  one 
■of  the  persecuted.  His  fiancee  was 
killed  by  the  Nazis.  Like  a  few 
others  in  the  world's  fantastic  real- 
life  drama  of  today,  he  was  able 
to  find  his  way  to  a  place  within 
the  Nazi  Machine.  In  the  deadly  pre- 
carious position  of  an  assumed  Nazi 
who  tries  to  fight  them  from  within 
their  own  ranks,  he  is  in  Copenhagen 
now  as  a  Gestapo  agent,  on  the  trail 
of  Torben's  secret  station.  His  real 
purpose  is  to  help  the  station.  With 
tragic  and  terrible  reason  to  hate, 
Nathan  has  still  been  guided  by  the 
words  of  an  old  friend,  a  Rabbi,  who 
was  later  murdered.  "Remember 
what  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
leaders  said  when  they  took  His  life 
.  .  .  'Forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do.'  You  see?  It  is  ig- 
norance that  makes  men  cruel.  Turn 
your  hatred  into  a  relentless  fight 
against  ignorance  and  cruelty." 
(Played  by  Ian  Martin) 
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Early  on  that  birthday  morn- 
ing Peter  woke  me  with  a 
|  kiss.  He  gave  me  a  bracelet 
he'd    made    of    tiny    shells. 
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THE  lake  was  like  a  crimson 
jewel  at  my  feet,  caught  in  the 
glory  of  sunset.  In  another 
moment  it  would  be  opalescent  with 
pale  blues  and  pinks  and  lavenders 
that  are  a  poet's  dream  and  a 
painter's  despair.  The  world  was 
bathed  in  radiance — our  white 
honeymoon  cottage  touched  with 
pink,  the  roses  in  our  garden  red  as 
heart's  blood,  the  sandy  beach 
where  we  bathed  like  rosy  coral. 

I  looked  at  it  all  and  thought 
wistfully  that  the  neon  lights  of  a 
smart  night  club  would  have  been 
the  most  beautiful  sight  in  the  world 
to  me  at  that  moment.  I'd  seen 
that  sun  set  a  thousand  times.  Well 
— two  hundred  and  sixty-four.  I 
was  tired  of  it.  Nine  months  of  the 
same  old  sun,  the  same  old  lake. 
Nine  months  of  never  going  any- 
where, never  seeing  anybody,  of 
cooking  and  slaving.  No  people 
to  see,  no  dances,  no  fun.  And  I 
was  the  one  who  had  thought  this 


would  be  romantic!  But  that  was 
before  Peter  and  I  were  married.  .  .  . 

A  year  ago  I  hadn't  known  Peter 
Morris  existed.  Imagine.  Living 
in  the  world  twenty-two  years  and 
not  knowing  about  Peter.  But  when 
we  did  meet,  we  made  up  for  lost 
time. 

It  was  at  a  country  club  dance, 
just  outside  Detroit  where  I  lived 
with  my  father.  The  Joey  Kellers 
had  Peter  as  a  guest,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  me.  He  was  tall  and 
wiry,  with  quick  movements,  and  he 
had  a  keen,  eager  look  in  his  eyes. 
My  father  used  to  go  in  for  falconry, 
and  something  about  Peter  remind- 
ed me  of  a  hawk — strong  and  poised 
ready  to  swoop.  The  minute  I 
stepped  into  his  arms  to  dance,  I 
said  to  myself,  "Ellen,  honey,  this 
is  it\" 

Peter  felt  the  same  way.  By  the 
time  the  evening  was  over,  he  was 
telling  me  things.  About  how  he 
was  a  physio-chemist  or  a  chemical 


physicist  —  never  can  remember 
about  those  things — and  was  ex- 
perimenting with  some  terribly 
important  kind  of  war  gas.  How 
he'd  worked  his  way  through  col- 
lege and  worked  afterwards  till  he'd 
saved  enough  money  to  give  all  his 
time  to  the  experiments,  and  how 
they  were  like  mother,  father,  girls 
— everything  he'd  never  had — to 
him.  But  he  told  me  more  impor- 
tant things,  too — that  my  hair  was 
like  golden  mist  in  the  early  sun, 
and  my  eyes  the  color  of  the  deepest, 
lake  in  the  world.  When  it  was  time 
to  go  home,  he'd  gotten  up  the  cour- 
age to  ask  me  for  a  date.  I  say 
"gotten  up  the  courage"  because  he 
was  poor  and  I  was  rich,  and  Peter 
had  a  funny  sort  of  pride  about  that 
— as  I  was  to  discover  later. 

Being  poor  was  something  I  didn't 
know  about  then.  I  knew  there  were 
girls  who  had  to  go  to  public  high 
school  instead  of  an  Eastern  finish- 
ing school,  and  that  they  had  to  stay 


Over  and  over  she  pictured  her  husband's  eyes  as  she  had  last  seen  them— full 
of  hatred  because  in  her  selfish  passion  she  had  destroyed  the  thing  he  loved 


in  Detroit  all  winter  instead  of  running  down  to  Palm  Beach  for 
two  months,  and  things  like  that.  But  I  didn't  know  poor  as 
Peter  meant  it. 

We  saw  each  other  constantly  for  two  months.  And  one  day, 
eating  hamburgers,  he  asked  me  to  marry  him.  It  popped  out, 
without  his  thinking.  He  said  later  if  he'd  known  what  he  was 
saying,  he'd  never  have  been  able  to  do  it. 

"You  don't  know  what  you're  letting  yourself  in  for,"  he  told 
me  tenderly — but  terribly  seriously  too.  "You  don't  know  what 
poverty's  like.    You'll  have  to  learn  to  cook  and  scrub — " 

"That  will  be  fun!" 

"You'll  be  lonely.  I  can't  afford  to  take  time  from  work  to 
see  people — " 

"I  want  to  be  just  with  you!" 

"You'll  live  in  an  isolated  place,  with  no  one  around  but  me." 

"Wonderful!" 

"You  won't  have  any  new  clothes — " 

"I'll  be  happy  in  rags  with  you,  darling!" 

He  kissed  me  and  it  was  like  being  on  a  cloud,  above  the 
world.  And  I  thought  it  the  most  romantic  thing  in  the  world 
to  be  in  a  tiny  cottage,  shut  off  from  everybody  else,  with  Peter 
becoming  a  famous  scientist  and  me  one  of  those  wonderful 
wives  of  great  men  you  read  about. 

lVf  Y  father  tried  to  warn  me.  "I  like  Peter  Morris,"  he  said. 
"He's  got  everything  I  want  in  a  man  for  you.  But  he's  going 
to  have  tough  sledding — and  so  are  you,  baby.  I've  done  the  best 
I  could  to  bring  you  up  without  a  mother,  but  I'm  afraid  I've 
turned  you  into  a  spoiled  little  helpless  kitten.  You  see  it  now 
as  romantic.  You're  going  to  find  it's  grim.  Do  you  honestly 
think  you've  the  courage  to  take  it?" 

I  laughed.    "But  I  love  him,  Daddy,  and  he  loves  me.  .  .  ." 

He  grinned,  a  little  wryly,  and  pulled  my  ear.  "Just  remem- 
ber, Ellen,  life  isn't  like  the  movies." 

We  were  married  quietly  in  the  garden  at  home  and  we  went 
to  live  in  the  cottage  on  the  shore  of  one  of  the  many  small  lakes 
around  that  part  of  Michigan.  Hardly  anybody  lives  out  there 
all  year  round,  but  Peter  did  because  the  house  belonged  to  an 
older  chemist  who  was  interested  in  Peter's  work,  and  rented 
it  to  him  for  almost  nothing.  There  was  one  large  room,  fixed 
up  as  a  laboratory  with  tanks  of  gases  and  all  kinds  of  gadgets 
I  couldn't  understand;  then  there  was  a  small  living  room,  a 
tiny  bedroom,  a  good-sized  kitchen,  and  bath. 

It  was  tacky — but  for  the  first  three  months  it  was  heaven, 
too.  Peter  had  to  teach  me  to  cook,  even  to  sweep,  and  we  died 
laughing  over  the  messes  I  served  on  the  table  and  the  messes 
I  made  trying  to  clean.  It  was  winter,  and  there  was  adventure 
in  driving  the  old  jaloppy  into  the  village  for  our  once-a-week 
marketing  trip.  Peter  explained  we  could  drive  in  only  once  a 
week,  except  for  emergencies,  on  account  of  gas  and  money.  I 
thought  it  was  like  pioneering,  and  sort  of  cute. 

We  skated  on  the  lake  and  had  snowball  fights  and  made  love 
to  each  other  and  it  was  paradise.  Peter  talked  a  lot  about 
his  work. 

"It's  vital  not  only  to  me,  but  to  our  country,  Ellen.  If  I  can 
work  out  a  decontaminating  gas,  it  will  revolutionize  chemical 
warfare.  There  won't  be  any  more  poor  souls  with  their  eyes 
blinded  and  their  lungs  eaten  out.  It  will  neutralize  the  enemy 
weapon — the  sneak  weapon." 

"It's  wonderful,  darling.  You're  so  smart.  And  then  you'll 
be  famous  and  we'll  be  rich." 

He  laughed.  "No.  But  if  I  succeed,  I'll  be  working  for  the 
government  and  we  won't  have  to  live  off  savings  any  more. 
Lord,  if  I  can  only  get  it!  I've  made  mistakes — plenty  of  them 
— but  this  time  I  think  I'm  on  the  right  track."  He  threw 
himself  on  the  sofa  beside  me  and  thumbed  impatiently 
through  his  notebook.   "If  I  can  only  make  this  come  out  right!" 

I  looked  over  his  shoulder  at  the  hieroglyphics.  "How 
long  will  it  take?" 


I'd  go  out  and  look  at  the  sunset  and  think  about  the  life  I  used 
to  have.  Now  I  was  lonely  and  bored,  for  every  day  was  the  same. 
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"If  I'm  lucky — a  year.  If  I'm  not — "  ho  shrugged.  "But  I'll 
keep  on  till  I  get  it  if  it  takes  all  my  life  .  .  .  Look  out,  honey, 
you're  tearing  the  notes.    They're  the  only  copy  I  have." 

"Oh,  pooh — forget  the  old  notes.  You've  been  working  all 
day,  and  it's  Friday  night.  Peter,  you  know  what  let's  do? 
Let's  take  the  train  into  town  tomorrow  and  spend  the  weekend 
with  Daddy  and  go  dancing  and  see  some  people  and  have  some 
fun.   I'm  tired  of  just  cooking  and  skating  and  cleaning  house." 

He  looked  as  if  I'd  suggested  flying  to  the  moon.  "I  can't 
do  that,   Ellen.    I  have  to  work." 

"You  don't  have  to  work  all  the  time,"  I  pouted.  "Please, 
Peter — I  want  to  go  into  town." 

"All  the  time,  Ellen.  I  told  you  that  before  we  were  married. 
It's  like  being  in  the  Army — in  fact,  that's  why  I'm  not  in  the 
Army.  I  explained  that.  Besides,  a  little  jaunt  like  you  suggest 
would  cost  more  than  we  can  afford." 

"But  Daddy  would  pay  for  it.  He'd  like  me  to  have  some  fun." 

He  threw  the  notes  on  the  table  and  stood  up.  "We've  been 
over  that  before.  Once  and  for  all,  I  will  not  accept  a  penny 
from  your  father.  I'm  no  gigolo!  You  knew  I  was  poor  and 
you  agreed  to  live  on  my  money." 

"But  this  is  different.    You're  just  being  silly — " 

That  started  it.  It  was  the  nearest  to  a  quarrel  we'd  ever 
had.  Oh,  we  made  it  up — with  kisses  and  promises  and  self- 
condemning  apologies.  But  though  I  forgot  about  the  quarrel, 
I  didn't  forget  about  being  lonely  and  bored. 

Especially  when  the  warm  weather  started.  I  was  sick  to 
death  of  learning  to  cook,  and  the  underdone  meat  and  burned 
vegetables  with  which  I  graced  our  mealtimes  were  no  longer 
hilarious  to  either  of  us.  Cleaning  house  made  my  hands  rough, 
and  there  was  more  hard  work  than  romance  in  keeping  the 
place  neat  and  shining.  And  spring — why,  spring  always  meant 
a  new  wardrobe  and  I  didn't  even  have  a  new  hat.  Not  that 
that  made  much  difference.    We  never  saw  anybody. 

Looking  back  on  it  now,  it  seems  impossible  that  I,  Ellen 
Morris,  could  "have  held  such  thoughts.  It's  like  remembering 
a  girl  you  once  knew  and  didn't  like,  a  silly  little  person  who 
valued  all  the  wrong  things.  But  that's  because  I've  learned 
my  values  the  hard  way,  with  suffering,  pain  and  loss — the 
only  way,  I  suppose,  one  ever  learns  them. 

f  DIDN'T  have  enough  to  do.    At  first,  I'd  sat  in  the  lab  and 

watched  Peter  work.  It  amused  me — he  was  so  unlike  my 
picture  of  a  chemist  who  I'd  always  imagined  as  absent-minded 
and  stoop-shouldered  and  smelling  of  horrid  mixtures.  Peter's 
shoulders  were  straight  and  powerful.  He  dashed  about  the 
lab  like  a  commuter  catching  a  train,  with  an  intense  con- 
centration that  locked  him  away  from  all  except  what  was  in 
front  of  him.  That  was  why  I  got  tired  staying  in  there.  What 
was  the  fun,  when  he  took  no  more  notice  of  me  than  of  the 
air  he  breathed? 

"Peter — I'm  restless." 

"Why  don't  you  go  weed  the  garden?" 

The  garden!  Four  rosebushes  somebody  had  planted  years 
ago.  At  first  I'd  weeded  and  watered  them  furiously.  Now  I 
was  sick  of  them. 

Or  he'd  say,  "Why  don't  you  go  over  and  talk  to  Mrs.  Fisher?" 

She  was  our  only  neighbor,  the  farmer's  wife  from  whom 
we  bought  milk  and  eggs.  She  was  a  good-natured,  untutored 
soul  and  all  she  could  talk  about  was  canning  and  babies. 

So  I'd  go  out  and  look  at  the  sunset  and  think  about  the  life 
I  used  to  have.  Stuck  way  out  here,  with  every  day  just  like 
the  last.  When  Peter  got  so  impatient  he  started  working  even 
in  the  evenings,  I  thought  I'd  go  crazy.  Work,  work,  work. 
Nothing  could  be  that  important,  I  told  him  irritably. 

That  was  when  he  suggested  I  spend  a  week  in  town  with 
Daddy,  alone.  "I  know  this  is  hard  on  you,  honey.  You're  used 
to  people  and  excitement  and  all.  Why  don't  you  take  a  little 
vacation  from  it?" 


When  Peter  started  working  even  in  the  evenings,  I  thought  I'd  go 
crazy.  Work,  work,  work.  Nothing  in  the  world  could  be  that  important! 
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So  I  did.  It  was  luxurious  to  have 
breakfast  in  bed  again,  to  be  the 
petted  baby  of  the  household.  I 
saw  the  Kellers  and  some  old 
friends.  But  it  wasn't  as  much  fun 
as  I'd  thought  it  would  be,  without 
Peter.  I  thought  about  him  all  the 
time. 

""THINKING  about  him  really  made 

me  buy  the  dress.  It  was  such  a 
heavenly  blue,  "the  color  of  the 
deepest  lake  in  the  world,"  and 
once  I'd  tried  it  on  I  couldn't  resist 
it.  I  wanted  to  look  pretty  for  him. 
It  was  practical,  too,  because  I  could 
wear  it  anywhere  and,  I  reasoned, 
awfully  inexpensive.  Only  thirty- 
nine  ninety-five.  I  had  only  about 
eight  dollars  with  me — the  "spend- 
ing money"  Peter  had  given  me  for 
the  trip- — so  I  charged  it  to  Daddy. 

When  I  told  him,  he  looked  at  me 
quizzically.  "That's  all  right  with 
me,  baby.  You  know  that.  But 
you'll  have  to  work  it  out  with 
Peter.  His  arrangement  with  me 
was  that  I  wasn't  to  contribute  a 
penny  to  your  upkeep.  Which  seems 
eminently  sensible,   I  must  say." 

"Oh,  he'll  love  it  when  he  sees  it. 
He  won't  mind,"  I  said  airily. 

Peter  met  me  at  the  Village  sta- 
tion in  the  jaloppy  and  we  were 
so  glad  to  see  each  other.  The  va- 
cation had  done  us  each  good,  and 
we  talked  our  heads  off  driving 
home.  After  I'd  unpacked  I  put  on 
the  dress. 

"Like  it?"  I  said  and  pirouetted 
in  front  of  him. 

"It's  a  knockout.  You're  like  a 
dream  in  it — the  dream  I  used  to 
have  before  I  met  you.  I  used  to 
think  it  would  never  come  true."  He 
put  his  arms  around  me.  "Not  only 
the  most  beautiful  wife  in  the  world, 
but  the  smartest,"  he  laughed.  "No- 
body else  could  have  found  a  dress 
like  that  for  the  amount  of  money 
you  had  to  spend." 

I  stood  still  in  his  arms.  Men  are 
usually  blind  about  such  things.  It 
would  be  so  easy  to  let  him  think 
it  cost  only  eight  dollars  .  .  .  But 
I  couldn't,  somehow.  "Well — it  cost 
a  little  more,"  I  said  easily.  "You 
couldn't  get  a  number  like  this 
that  cheaply." 

He  stiffened.  "How  much  more? 
How  did  you  pay  for  it?" 

"It  was  thirty-nine  dollars,  and 
I  charged  it  to  Daddy.  Don't  look 
like  that,  Peter.  It  was  so  lovely, 
and  I  just  had  to  have  something. 
Daddy  didn't  mind." 

"Well,  I  mind!  I  won't  have  your 
father  paying  for  things  I  can't 
afford  to  buy — and  we  certainly 
can't  afford  clothes  like  that.  You'll 
have  to  send  it  back." 

"Peter!  I  won't  send  it  back.  I'm 
tired    of    never    having    anything, 


never  going  any  place — just  because 
of  your  pride.  If  Daddy  wants  to 
give  me  this,  there's  no  reason  why 
I  shouldn't  have  it.  You'd  rather 
see  me  go  around  in  rags  than  give 
in  one  inch  on  this — this  stiff-necked 
attitude  of  yours  about  money!" 

"You'll  never  wear  rags  while 
I'm  alive.  We've  got  enough  to  feed 
and  clothe  us  and  keep  a  roof  over 
our  heads.  Everything  else  is  out — 
as  I've  explained  to  you  time  and 
time  again." 

Here  we  were,  starting  another 
quarrel  on  the  very  day  of  my. 
homecoming.  I  couldn't  stand  it.  I 
crushed  back  the  angry  retort  I  was 
about  to  make,  and  moved  close  to 
him  again.  I  put  my  arms  around 
him.  "Please,  honey.  Please  let  me 
keep  it — just  this  one  little  tiny 
thing  would  make  me  so  -happy.    I 
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won't  do  it  again,  if  you  don't  want 
me  to.  JBut,  oh  Peter,  I'd  just  die 
if  I  had  to  send  it  back.  I  bought 
it  for  you  and — and — " 

He  looked  down  at  me  and  I  could 
see  the  struggle  in  his  eyes.  My 
arms  crept  up  around  his  neck. 
Finally,  reluctantly,  he  weakened. 
I  knew  I'd  won  when  he  smiled. 
"Okay,  honey.  Since  your  heart 
is  set  on  it.  But  remember,  Ellen, 
just  this  once!  And  I'm  going  to 
pay  your  father  back." 

So  that  was  that.  But  it  was  a 
hard-won  victory  because  Peter 
meant  what  he  said  about  paying 
Daddy  back.  When  sometimes  I'd 
beg  him  to  take  me  into  the  Vil- 
lage for  a  movie  or  something  to 
break  the  monotony,  he'd  say,  "Have 
to    wait    till    marketing    day.     We 


can't  afford  it."  And  then  I'd  sulk 
and  Peter  would  get  impatient.  He 
was  harrassed  about  his  work  and 
that  made  it  worse. 

There  were  moments,  of  course, 
when  we  forgot  everything  except 
each  other.  But  there  were  more 
when  we'd  flare  out  in  bitter  anger 
over  small  things  that  assumed 
terrific  importance  only  because 
they  had  to  do  with  money.  If  the 
chemical  experiments  had  been  go- 
ing well  instead  of  poorly  right 
then,  maybe  everything  would  have 
been  different.  Or  if  I  had  been 
"brave  and  patient"  as  Peter  asked 
me  to  be.  As  it  was,  the  quarrels 
grew  worse  instead  of  better. 

If  we  could  see  some  people,  in- 
stead of  living  like  hermits!  And 
then  I  got  my  idea.  My  birthday 
came  on  a  Saturday  early  in  Sep- 
tember. Why  not  invite  the  Kellers 
down  for  the  weekend?  We  had  no 
guest  room  but  by  arranging  a 
makeshift  bed  in  the  parlor  for 
Peter  and  me,  we  could  make  out. 
Peter  and  Joey  were  college  friends, 
and  Wanda  was  a  good  sport.  They 
wouldn't  mind  roughing  it. 

When  he  saw  how  much  it  meant 
to  me,  Peter  said  he  thought  it  was 
a  fine  idea.  He  said  he'd  even  knock 
off  work  while  they  were  here,  to 
make  it  a  real  celebration.  Then 
I  got  my  other  bright  idea. 

After  the  Kellers  accepted,  I 
wrote  the  caterer  in  Detroit  who  had 
occasionally  arranged  dinner  parties 
for  my  father.  I  ordered  everything 
I  could  think  of — champagne  and 
caviar,  whole  chickens,  pate  de  foie 
gras,  a  Smithfield  ham.  I  charged 
it  to  Daddy  and  asked  that  the 
things  be  delivered  at  the  Village 
station  Saturday  afternoon.  That 
way  they  wouldn't  arrive  at  the 
house  until  after  the  Kellers  were 
there,  and  Peter  couldn't  do  a  thing 
about  it. 

UARLY  on  that  birthday  morning 
Peter  woke  me  with  a  kiss.  He 
gave  me  a  bracelet  he'd  made  of  tiny 
shells  strung  together  on  fine  wire — 
all  wrapped  up  in  an  old  jeweler's 
box.  It  was  terribly  sweet  and  all 
that,  but  I  was  awfully  disappointed. 
I  wore  it,  though,  and  showed  it 
off  to  the  Kellers  when  they  arrived. 

They  exclaimed  over  that  and  the 
cottage  and  the  view  and  every- 
thing. Peter  took  Joey  into  the  lab 
to  show  him  around,  and  Wanda 
and  I  settled  down  to  talk.  I  kept 
watching  the  clock.  Mr.  Fisher  had 
promised  to  bring  the  caterer's  stuff 
from  the  station  in  his  truck  about 
four,  and  I  was  anxious  to  put  the 
champagne  on  ice  and  have  the 
party  really  start. 

Promptly  at  four  the  truck  rattled 
up.     Mr.    Continued    on    page    77 
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A  picnic  with  the  kids  seemed  a  brilliant  idea  at  the  time  but  when  it  came  to 
cooking  the  hot  dogs — well,  read  this  gay  adventure  of  radio's  Parker  Family 


THE  evening  newspaper  slid  out 
of  Walter  Parker's  hands  and 
the  music  coming  from  the 
radio  made  him  forget,  for  the 
minute,  his  hatred  of  the  Nazis 
and  the  Japs.  The  song  that  floated 
sweetly  to  his  ears  was  "Down  By 
The  Old  Mill  Stream"  and  it  carried 


him  back  to  his  youth  in  Weston. 
There  was  a  lump  in  his  throat  and, 
through  misty  eyes,  he  gazed  at  the 
dear,  sweet  face  of  his  wife,  Helen. 
Helen  was  watching  their  son, 
Richard,  as  he  scattered  photographs 
all  over  the  living  room,  exclaiming 
and   muttering.     She   was   thinking 


of  how  much  he  looked  like  his 
father  with  his  deep  set,  serious 
blue  eyes  and  the  shaggy,  curly 
hair.  And  then,  she  thought,  her 
heart  suddenly  growing  tight,  of 
other  mothers  with  sons  at  war, 
sons  not  much  older  than  Richard. 
She  looked  up  at  her  husband  and 


Parker  bustled  back  into  the  kitchen,  knock- 
ing a  dozen  forks  out  of  his  son's  hand.  "Why 
don't  you  watch  where  I'm  going?"  he  demanded. 


saw  the  dreamy,  sad  look  in  his 
eyes  and  wondered  whether  he  was 
thinking   the  same  thoughts. 

Her  husband  was  not.  The  song 
had  carried  him  to  the  height  of 
nostalgia  and  he  was  thinking  of 
a  late  Fall  night,  not  unlike  this 
one,  and  of  the  way  a  girl  named 
Helen  had  looked  in  the  light  of  a 
campfire  on  the  old  picnic  grounds 
by  the  river.  He  smiled  at  his  wife 
and  said  softly,  "Those  were  the 
days,  dear.  I  can  almost  smell  that 
burning — " 

"DURNING?"  his  wife  started.    "Do 
you     smell     anything     burning. 
Walter?" 

"Hot  dog,"  Walter  Parker  said. 
"I  watched  you  and  let  my  hot  dog 
burn  to  a  crisp." 

"Whatever  are  you  talking 
about?"  Helen  Parker  asked.  "Wal- 
ter, are  you  all  right?" 

"I'm  fine,  dear."  Walter  said.  "It's 
nothing,    I    was    just    reminiscing." 

"Oh."  his  wife  said  and  smiled 
at  him  tenderly. 

Their  son's  muttering  and  ex- 
claiming became  louder  and  they 
both  watched  him  now  as  he  picked 
up  snapshots  and  dropped  them  and 
talked  to  himself.  Richard  Parker 
was  in  his  own  world.  He  was 
looking  at  photographs  of  a  girl 
named  Louise  Preston.  They  had 
been  taken  at  the  lake  the  summer 
before  and,  in  Richard's  language, 
they  were  killer  dillers.  What  a 
girl!  He  couldn't  decide  whether 
he  liked  the  one  where  she  was 
playfully  hitting  him  on  the  head 
with  a  tennis  racket  better  than 
the  one  where  she  was  holding  his 
hand  as  they  gazed  out  over  the 
water. 

"What  a  girl!"  he  exclaimed, 
aloud  this  time.    "Lucky  Richard!" 

Mrs.  Parker  worried  a  little  about 
her  son  talking  to  himself,  and  said, 
"What  in  the  world  are  you  doing, 
Richard?" 
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"Hull'.'"  Richard  said,  looking  up 
"Oh,  I'm  just  going  over  these  pic- 
tures we  took  at  the  lake  last  year. 
Mom.  I  dug  'em  out  because  Louise 
wants  to  show   em  to  Honey." 

Mr.  Parker  wanted  to  know  who 
Honey  was,  but  he  regretted  the 
question  a  second  after  he  asked  it. 
Richard  began  a  long  explanation 
which  went  back  to  the  first  time 
he  had  met  Louise  and  finally 
ended  with  the  information  that 
Honey  was  a  certain  Honey  Lou 
Drexel  whom  Louise  had  met  last 
Christmas  on  a  trip  to  Virginia. 
"Honey's  comin'  up  to  stay  a  few 
weeks  with  Louise,"  Richard  went 
on.  "Gosh,  I  wish  we  were  up  at 
the  Lake.  We  could  have  a  big 
wienie  roast  and  get  Honey  Lou 
launched  with  a  bang!" 

Still  thinking  about  the  good  old 
days,  Mr.  Parker  suddenly  sat  up 
straight  in  his  chair  and  said, 
"What's  the  matter  with  launching 
her  at  the  old  picnic  grounds  on 
the  River  Road?" 

"Gee,  Dad,"  Richard  said,  not 
without  patriotism,  "we  don't  want 
to  wear  out  .tires  going  to  picnics." 

"We  don't  have  to,"  Mr.  Parker 
rejoined.  "By  thunder,  Helen,  it's 
time  we  did  something  for  these 
kids." 

Helen  Parker  smiled  understand- 
ing^. She.  too,  remembered  the 
old  picnic  grounds  and,  while  Rich- 
ard sat  there  amazed,  she  and  her 
husband  talked  of  the  leaves  fall- 
ing and  the  paths  they  had  loved 
and  the  songs  they  had  sung.  It 
was  very  hard  for  Richard  to  think 
of  his  father,  now  almost  forty-two 
years  old,  as  once  young  and  ro- 
mantic. He  made  the  mistake  of 
hinting  as  much. 

"I'll  show  you  how  to  have  a  good 
time,"  his  father  said,  a  bit  piqued, 
"a  real  good  time,  the. way  we  did 
when  I  was  your  age."  He  beamed 
at  his  wife.  "We  ought  to  spend 
time  with  the  kids,"  he  continued, 
'even  if  we  are  busy  with  war 
work.  It  would  do  us  good.  I'll  start 
the  ball  rolling.  We'll  have  that 
picnic   tomorrow   night!" 

Richard's  eyes  widened.  A  pic- 
nic on  the  river  road  was  not  ex- 
actly what  he  had  had  in  mind. 
"That  would  be  great,  Dad,"  he  said 
politely,  "but — " 

"No  buts  about  it,"  Mr.  Parker 
broke  in.  He  got  out  of  his  chair 
and  strode  back  and  forth  across 
the  living  room.  "I'll  rent  that  big 
hay  wagon  of  Anderson's.  We'll  have 
a  good  old  fashioned  hay  ride.  We'll 
cook  our  own  supper.  I'll  be  a  kid 
right  along  with  the  rest  of  you!" 

Mrs..  Parker  did  not  say  what 
she  was  thinking.  Instead,  she 
agreed  with  her  husband.  And  the 
more   Richard   tried   to   throw   cold 


water  on  the  flame  of  youth  which 
was  now  re-kindled  in  his  father. 
the  more  Walter  Parker  enthused 
about  the  delights  of  picnicking.  He 
escorted  Richard  to  the  phone  and 
stood  by  while  his  son  called  his 
friends.  He  made  elaborate"  plans 
for  weekly  picnics,  he  thought  of 
himself  as  a  leader  among  fathers 
in  the  back-to-the-old-days-move- 
ment.  At  twelve,  an  hour  after  his 
usual  bedtime,  he  was  still  going 
strong.  His  wife  practically  had  to 
push  him  upstairs  to  bed  and,  even 
to  her  observant  eyes,  he  did  look 
twenty  years  younger. 

The  next  evening,  the  scene  in  the 
Parker  kitchen  an  hour  before  the 
hay  wagon  was  to  arrive,  was 
slightly  chaotic.  Mr.  Parker,  dash- 
ing around  in  his  shirtsleeves,  had 
his  hands  on  everything.  "Where's 
that  potato  salad?"  he  bawled. 
"Put  it  down  just  a  minute  ago  and 
now  it's  gone!" 

"It's  right  in  front  of  you,  dear," 
Mrs.  Parker  said.  "And  don't  for- 
get the  paper  plates." 

"Should  say  not!"  her  husband 
shouted.  "You  women  think  we  men 
are  pretty  helpless,  don't  you?"  He 
paused.  "Now  what  did  I  do  with 
those  danged  paper  plates?" 

Mrs.  Parker  found  the  paper 
plates  and  the  potato  salad  and 
Walter  thought  she  never  looked 
prettier  and  younger  as  she  handed 
him  things  to  pack  in  the  big  box 
on  the  kitchen  floor.  When  he  had 
the  box  all  packed,  he  was  dismayed 
to  discover  that  there  were  still 
articles  waiting  on  the  floor.  He 
accused  Helen  of  giving  him  a  box 
that  was  too  small. 

"It's  plenty  big  enough,"  she  an- 
swered.     "Here,   I'll  repack  it." 

Her  husband  helped  her  take  the 
food  out  of  the  box  and  then  the 
sight  of  something  on  the  bottom 
of  it  caused  him  to  howl  again. 
"Helen,  what  on  earth  is  in  the 
bottom  of  this  thing!  No  wonder 
it  won't  hold  everything!" 

Mrs.  Parker  smiled  and  shook 
her  head.  "Why  it's  just  a  cushion 
and  your  sweater,  dear,"  she  said. 
"The  cushion  is  for  you.  You  won't 
want  to  sit  on  the  ground  like  the 
children  and  the  sweater  is  so  you 
won't  catch  cold." 

"What  do  you  think  I  am,"  he 
said,  indignantly,  "an  old  stick-in- 
the-mud?"  He  took  the  cushion  and 
sweater  out  of  the  box  and  tossed 
them  under  the  kitchen  stove. 
"Now,"  he  demanded,  "where's  that 
first  aid  kit?" 

Mrs.  Parker  turned  her  face  so 
that  her  husband  wouldn't  see  that 
she  was  trying  very  hard  not  to 
laugh.  "Good  gracious,  you  won't 
need  that,  Walter!"  she  said. 

"Never    Continued    on   page  49 
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The  loneliness  that  had  come 
to  fill  her  empty  heart  after 
Bruce  left  was  her  excuse  for 
this  midnight  escapade — that, 
and  the  pride  that  would  not 
let    her    break    her   promise 

THE    STORY 

DRUCE  MacDOUGALL  and  I  had 
wanted  to  get  married  for  sev- 
eral years,  but  his  financial  obliga- 
tions to  his  younger  brother  had 
prevented  us.  Now  Bruce  was  free 
of  that  responsibility,  but  soon  he 
would  be  drafted — and  rather  than 
wait  for  that  to  happen  he  enlisted 
in  the  ground  crew  of  the  Air  Corps. 
The  first  I  knew  of  this  decision  was 
when  he  came  into  the  office  where 
I  worked  for  Dr.  Dale,  radio's 
"Counsel  of  Common  Sense,"  and 
announced  that  he  had  passed  his 
physical  examination  and  soon 
would  be  inducted. 

In  a  panic  at  the  thought  that  I 
might  lose  him  forever,  I  begged 
him  not  to  postpone  our  marriage 
any  longer,  and  Bruce  was  upon  the 
point  of  agreeing  when  Dr.  Dale 
walked  in.  And  after  Bruce  left  the 
office,  Dr.  Dale  advised  me  strongly 
not  to  rush  into  a  marriage  which 
could  offer  so  few  days  of  happiness. 
Dr.  Dale  was  good  at  advising  peo- 
ple; that  was  his  profession  on  the 
air;  and  now  he  was  able  to  present 
so  many  sound  arguments  against 
marrying  a  man  who  would  soon  be 
in  the  Army,  that  when  I  left  him  I 
was  torn  and  confused. 

Bruce  sensed  this  confusion  when 
we  met  that  evening,  but  he  didn't 
understand  the  reason  for  it.  He 
didn't  realize,  any  more  than  I  did, 
that  our  long,  frustrated  love  for 
each  other  had  made  us  not  quite 
sane.  Whatever  the  reason,  we  quar- 
reled that  night,  and  parted  in  anger 
— jealous  anger  on  Bruce's  part  be- 
cause we'd  happened  to  meet  Ferenc 
Vildar,  who  worked  in  the  short- 
wave department  of  the  radio  sta- 
tion, and  Bruce  thought^-or  chose 
to  think — that  I  was  more  inter- 
ested in  Ferenc  than  I  was  in  him. 

And  I  didn't  hear  from  Bruce 
again  until  an  afternoon  three  days 
later,  when  he  called  me  at  the 
office — just  a  moment,  as  it  hap- 
pened, after  Ferenc  Vildar  had 
dropped  in  for  a  visit — to  say  he 
was  at  the  station,  ready  to  entrain 
within  a  few  minutes  for  a  camp 
in  Illinois. 
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would  have  taught  me.  i  had  spent 
three  years  dreaming  my  dream  and 
I  would  not  have  it  torn  from  my 
heart  with  this  drastic  sudden  vio- 
lence. No,  somehow  I  must  build 
it  up  again. 

"But  you  cannot,"  Ferenc  said,  his 
brown  eyes  velvet-dark  in  the  dim- 
ness of  the  cool  little  bar  where  he 
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took  me  one  day  when  he  had 
dropped  into  my  office  at  closing 
time.  "If  it  is  gone,  then — "  he 
shrugged,  "it  is  gone." 

"But  maybe  it  isn't,"  I  answered 
stubbornly.  Across  my  mind  were 
racing  words  that  I  would  write  to 
Bruce,  to  bring  back  the  dream — 
passionate  words  of  remorse  and 
love  and  longing.  Surely  then  Bruce 
would  answer  what  was  in  his  heart. 
"I  have  to  know!"  I  said  it  aloud, 
urgently,  so  that  Ferenc  reached  out 
his  hand  to  cover  mine  on  the 
smooth  dark  polished  wood  of  the 
table. 

"You  will  know,"  he  told  me 
gently,  as  if  reassuring  a  child.  Then 
softly,  his  brown  eyes  shining,  "If 
you  truly  wish  to  know,  you  will 
receive  a  sign." 

Those  words  came  back  to  me 
when  I  had  left  him  and  was  climb- 
ing the  steps  to  my  rooming  house 
door.  What  sort  of  sign?  Would  it 
be  in  a  letter  from  Bruce?  That 
letter  for  which  I  had  waited  ten 
days?  I  felt  the  familiar  choking 
suspense  as  I  pushed  the  door  open 
and  ran  toward  the  hall  table.  I 
was  getting  used  to  the  sensation, 
and  to  the  sickening  slow  deflation 
when  I  found  no  letter  there. 

But  today  was  different.  I  saw  the 
picture  on  the  postcard,  a  colored 
photograph  of  a  fighter  plane.  My 
hand  went  to  it  slowly,  and  stopped 
almost  in  dread  of  finding  that  it 
was  for  me.  I  did  not  want  my'  first 
message  from  Bruce  to  be  written 
on  a  picture  postcard!  But  that  was 
his  round,  uneven  boyish  writing  on 
the  back.  I  studied  the  address, 
telling  myself  his  hand  had  written 
it,  trying  to  get  a  thrill  from  the 
idea.  But  it  was  not  there.  My  eyes 
went  slowly  to  the  message,  hoping 
against  hope  for  some  kind  of  cryp- 
tic communication  that  would  have 
some  secret  meaning  for  my  eyes 
alone — a  sign!  But  all  I  saw  was, 
"Dear  Jan:  Sorry  not  to  have 
written  sooner  but  got  swamped 
right  away  in  seventeen-hour  daily 
program.  Swell  stuff,  but  very 
very  tough.     Will  write  more  when 


The  loneliness  that  had  come 
to  fill  her  empty  heart  after 
Bruce  left  was  her  excuse  for 
this  midnight  escapade — that, 
and  the  pride  that  would  not 
let    her    break    her   promise 

THE    STORY 

|>RUCE  MacDOUGALL  and  I  had 
wanted  to  get  married  for  sev- 
eral years,  but  his  financial  obliga- 
tions to  his  younger  brother  had 
prevented  us.  Now  Bruce  was  free 
of  that  responsibility,  but  soon  he 
would  be  drafted — and  rather  than 
wait  for  that  to  happen  he  enlisted 
in  the  ground  crew  of  the  Air  Corps. 
The  first  I  knew  of  this  decision  was 
when  he  came  into  the  office  where 
I  worked  for  Dr.  Dale,  radio's 
"Counsel  of  Common  Sense,"  and 
announced  that  he  had  passed  his 
physical  examination  and  soon 
would  be  inducted. 

In  a  panic  at  the  thought  that  I 
might  lose  him  forever,  I  begged 
him  not  to  postpone  our  marriage 
any  longer,  and  Bruce  was  upon  the 
point  of  agreeing  when  Dr.  Dale 
walked  in.  And  after  Bruce  left  the 
office,  Dr.  Dale  advised  me  strongly 
not  to  rush  into  a  marriage  which 
could  offer  so  few  days  of  happiness. 
Dr.  Dale  was  good  at  advising  peo- 
ple; that  was  his  profession  on  the 
air;  and  now  he  was  able  to  present 
so  many  sound  arguments  against 
marrying  a  man  who  would  soon  be 
in  the  Army,  that  when  I  left  him  I 
was  torn  and  confused. 

Bruce  sensed  this  confusion  when 
we  met  that  evening,  but  he  didn't 
understand  the  reason  for  it.  He 
didn't  realize,  any  more  than  I  did, 
that  our  long,  frustrated  love  for 
each  other  had  made  us  not  quite 
sane.  Whatever  the  reason,  we  quar- 
reled that  night,  and  parted  in  anger 
— jealous  anger  on  Bruce's  part  be- 
cause we'd  happened  to  meet  Ferenc 
Vildar,  who  worked  in  the  short- 
wave department  of  the  radio  sta- 
tion, and  Bruce  thought — or  chose 
to  think — that  I  was  more  inter- 
ested in  Ferenc  than  I  was  in  him. 

And  1  didn't  hear  from  Bruce 
again  until  an  afternoon  three  days 
later,  when  he  called  me  at  the 
office — just  a  moment,  as  it  hap- 
pened, after  Ferenc  Vildar  had 
dropped  in  for  a  visit — to  say  he 
was  at  the  station,  ready  to  entrain 
within  a  few  minutes  for  a  camp 
in  Illinois. 


WHAT  should  I  have  done  with- 
out Ferenc  in  that  moment  of 
sudden  dreadful  emptiness? 
I  shall  never  forget  the  look  of  pain, 
almost,  that  twisted  his  lips  in  sym- 
pathy as  he  took  the  telephone  from 
my  cold  hand  and  placed  the  steady 
support  of  his  arm  about  my  shak- 
ing shoulders. 

I  don't  remember  the  words  he 
said,  but  I  do  remember  the  infinite 
gentleness  of  his  deep  voice  as  he 
spoke  to  me,  telling  me  what  seemed 
the  deep  wisdom  of  one  who  has 


known  suffering  and  learned  to  bear 
it.    But  I  didn't  want  to  learn! 

Sometimes  in  the  weeks  that  fol- 
lowed I  rebelled  against  the  quiet, 
fatalistic  resignation  that  Ferenc 
would  have  taught  me.  I  had  spent 
three  years  dreaming  my  dream  and 
I  would  not  have  it  torn  from  my 
heart  with  this  drastic  sudden  vio- 
lence. No,  somehow  I  must  build 
it  up  again. 

"But  you  cannot,"  Ferenc  said,  his 
brown  eyes  velvet-dark  in  the  dim- 
ness of  the  cool  little  bar  where  he 


took  me  one  day  when  he  had 
dropped  into  my  offioo  at  closing 
time.  "If  it  is  gone,  then—"  he 
shrugged,  "it  is  gone." 

"But  maybe  it  isn't,"  I  answered 
stubbornly.  Across  my  mind  were 
racing  words  thai  I  would  write  to 
Bruce,  to  bring  back  the  dream 
passionate  words  of  remorse  and 
love  and  longing.  Surely  then  Bruce 
would  answer  what  was  in  his  hearl 
"I  have  to  know!"  I  said  it  aloud, 
urgently,  so  that  Ferenc  reached  ou1 
his  hand  to  cover  mine  on  the 
smooth  dark  polished  wood  of  u„. 
table. 

"You  will  know,"  he  told  me 
gently,  as  if  reassuring  a  child  Then 
softly,  his  brown  eyes  shining,  "If 
you  truly  wish  to  know,  yon  will 
receive  a  sign." 

Those  words  came  back  to  me 
when  I  had  left  him  and  was  climb 
ing  the  steps  to  my  rooming  house 
door.  What  sort  of  sign?  Would  it 
be  in  a  letter  from  Bruce?  That 
letter  for  which  I  had  waited  ten 
days?  I  felt  the  familiar  choking 
suspense  as  I  pushed  the  dooi  open 
and  ran  toward  the  hall  tabic.  I 
was  getting  used  to  the  sensation, 
and  to  the  sickening  slow  deflation 
when  I  found  no  letter  there, 

But  today  was  different.  I  saw  the 
picture  on  the  postcard,  a  colored 
photograph  of  a  fighter  piano  My 
hand  went  to  it  slowly,  and  stopped 
almost  in  dread  of  finding  that  it 
was  for  me.  I  did  not  want  my'flril 
message  from  Bruce  to  be  written 
on  a  picture  postcard!  But  that  was 
his  round,  uneven  boyish  writing  on 
the  back.  I  studied  the  address, 
telling  myself  his  hand  had  written 
it,  trying  to  get  a  thrill  from  the 
idea.  But  it  was  not  there.  My  eyes 
went  slowly  to  the  message,  hoping 
against  hope  for  some  kind  of  cryp- 
tic communication  that  would  have 
some  secret  meaning  for  my  eyes 
alone — a  sign!  But  all  I  saw  was, 
"Dear  Jan;  Sorry  not  to  have 
written  sooner  but  got  swamped 
right  away  in  seventeen-hour  daily 
program.  Swell  stuff,  but  very 
Very  tough.     Will  write  more  when 


I  get  my  second  wind.    Bruce." 

That  was  all.  Absolutely  all.  My 
lips  pressed  hard  together  as  I 
started  up  the  stairs,  pressed  tighter 
to  keep  from  trembling,  to  keep  back 
the  tears.  Oh,  Bruce!  Is  that  all 
you  have  to.  say  to  me?  I  almost 
wished  he  had  not  written  at  all,  for 
then  I  could  dream  and  imagine 
what  was  in  his  heart  and  find  rea- 
sons for  his  not  telling  me.  But 
now  I  knew — and  this  was  all! 

My  feet  dragged,  going  up  the 
stairs.  I  tried  to  tell  myself  that 
Bruce  was  not  a  man  to  put  his 
feelings  into  words — not  even 
spoken  words  when  we  were  close 
together,  in  actual  physical  contact. 
But  it  seemed  hours  that  I  spent 
climbing  up  those  stairs,  the  empti- 
ness inside  me  like  a  physical 
burden,  too  heavy  to  carry. 

But  in  my  room  I  stopped  short 
with  a  gasp.  An  enormous  florist's 
box  was  lying  on  my  dresser,  so  long 
that  it  extended,  out  beyond  each 
side.  My  feet  lost  their  weight  as  I 
rushed  to  open  it,  my  lips  forming 
the  name,  "Bruce — " 

He  had  never  sent  me  flowers  be- 
fore. It  was  always  understood 
between  us  that  our  money  was  bet- 
ter saved  to  hasten  the  time  when 
we  could  be  together.  But  now — 
maybe  he  realized  how  desperately 
I  needed  the  assurances  that  he 
could  not  express  on  paper.  My 
fingers  tore  at  the  strings,  my  heart 
rushing  so  that  my  throat  was  too 
crowded  for  breath. 

The  cover  was  off  at  last  and  I 
breathed  again — deeply,  of  a  rich, 
delicious  fragrance.  The  gorgeous 
bed  of  bloom  lay,  row  by  row,  in 
exquisite  bands  of  color,  shading 
from  the  pale  yellow  of  furled  rose- 
buds in  a  froth  of  lacy  baby's  breath 
through  the  apricot  and  gold  of 
snapdragons  and  gladioli  to  the  bold 
tawny  colors  of  African  daisies. 

I  had  never  seen  flowers  in  such 
lavish  profusion  and  yet  chosen  with 
such  restrained  regard  for  subtle 
color  shadings.  Along  with  my 
pleasure  came  the  first  uneasy  doubt. 
Somehow  this  box  of  flowers  didn't 
give  me  any  sense  of  Bruce. 
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I  remembered  the  times  I  had 
spent  great  care  to  match  my  acces- 
sories so  that  they  would  form  ex- 
actly the  right  accents  for  my 
background  costume,  and  then  my 
disappointment  when  Bruce  had 
merely  said  without  a  glance  at 
anything  but  my  face,  "You're  look- 
ing great  tonight,  Jan."  And  when 
I'd  point  out  some  of  the  tricks  I'd 
managed  to  achieve  on  practically 
no  money,  he'd  just  laugh  affec- 
tionately and  say,  "That's  just  a  lot 
of  window  dressing.  It's  the  mer- 
chandise I  care  about."  Of  course 
the  look  he  gave  me  then  would  be 
enough  to  make  up  for  any  lack  in 
attention  to  my  clothes.  But  now — 
I  drew  the  card  slowly  out  of  the 
tiny  envelope,  dreading  to  learn 
what  I  knew  already — that  these 
flowers  were  not  from  Bruce.  I 
knew  before  I  saw  it  what  the  name 
would  be,  and  it  was:  Ferenc. 

The  card  dropped  from  my  hand 
and  I  sank  to  the  bed.  I  was  sud- 
denly weak,  but  not  from  disap- 
pointment, exactly.  More  from  the 
shock  of  the  crazy  thought  that  had 
come  to  me.  I  told  myself  it  was 
silly  and  false.  It  was  disloyal  even 
to  let  such  an  idea  come  into  my 
mind.  I  tried  to  imagine  the  life 
Bruce  was  living,  in  which  he  was 
giving  every  ounce  of  his  energy 
and  spirit  to  the  service  of  his 
country.  How  unworthy  of  me  to 
blame  him  for  not  thinking  up  sweet 
nothings  to  soothe  my  heart  which 
never  would  have  needed  it  if  it  had 
been  true  and  sure  enough  when 
he  was  here!  Yet  the  question  kept 
coming  back  to  my  mind.  Was  it 
a  sign  from  fate  that  I  received  that 
card  from  Bruce  and  then  these 
flowers — not  from  Bruce? 

'T'HEY  were  bad  company,  those 
flowers,  their  poignant  fragrance 
filling  the  air  around  me  that  eve- 
ning as  I  tried  to  read,  tried  to  for- 
get the  lonely  emptiness  inside  me. 
Maybe  that  was  why  I  was  so 
glad  to  accept  the  invitation  Ferenc 
brought  me  next  day  to  dine  with 
him  and  then  go  dancing. 

What  is  the  magic  about  getting 
into  an  evening  dress  that  can  lift 
a  girl  out  of  the  lowest  spirits?  I 
had  bought  that  printed  white 
cotton  a  year  ago  and  never  worn 
it  once,  for  Bruce  and  I  never  went 
to  places  where  people  dressed  in 
formal  clothes.  I  just  had  not  been 
able  to  resist  the  glamour  of  it — 
the  simple  fitted  bodice  with  the 
heart-shaped  neckline,  the  swirling 
skirt  with  its  ruffles  of  pleated  or- 
gandy. I  had  seen  myself  in  it  and 
been  lost  to  common  sense.  Now  I 
was  glad,  for  my  neck  looked  smooth 
and  golden-tan,  my  hair  fell  in 
russet   shining   softness,   and   I   had 


never  seen  my  eyes  look  so  darkly 
gray  and  yet  so  bright.  Standing 
before  the  mirror  I  was  almost 
shocked  to  hear  my  own  voice  hum- 
ming gaily. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  little  let- 
down, after  the  fun  of  preparation, 
when  your  date  actually  begins.  But 
tonight,  sitting  beside  Ferenc  on  the 
leather  bench,  sipping  my  drink  and 
feeling  a  tiny  spot  of  icy  fire  glow 
and  spread  inside  me,  I  thought  I 
had  never  seen  a  man  as  handsome 
as  he  was,  with  his  black  hair  clean- 
ly capping  his  well-shaped  head, 
his  skin  dark  above  the  frosty  per- 
fection of  his  white  mess  jacket.  I 
looked  around  at  the  smart  naval 
officers  in  all  their  gold  braid  and 
there  was  not  one  who  had  the 
distinction  that  Ferenc  had.  Nor 
one  debutante  who  looked  better 
than  I  did.  A  marvelous  sense  of 
luxury  flowed  through  me.  I  felt 
as  if  I  were  taking  part  in  a  smart 
modern  movie,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  as  if  I  had  always  been  meant 
to  live  like  this. 

"Have  you  preferences,  or  any 
distastes?"  Ferenc  was  asking  me, 
and  I  looked  down  at  the  enormous 
menu  card  the  waiter  had  placed 
before  me.  The  French  names — and 
the  prices — bewildered  me.  "Or 
would  you  be  content  that  I  should 
order  for  you?" 

I  sighed  in  relief.  "Oh,  do,  please. 
I  like  everything." 

I  had  only  heard  of  green  turtle 
soup  before,  but  tonight  I  tasted  it, 
with  a  glass  of  sherry  whose  flavor 
seemed  just  as  new  to  me.  "Like 
some  special  kind  of  spice,"  I  told 
him,  savoring  it. 

"I  had  what  you  call  the  hunch," 
Ferenc  said,  pleased,  "that  those 
lovely  lips  of  yours  would  appreci- 
ate the  real  Amontillado." 

"It's  from  Spain,  then?"  I  asked, 
and  when  he  nodded,  I  said,  thinking 
aloud,  "They  used  to  tell  us  not  to 
buy  things  that  would  help  Franco." 


'" 


I  had  a  sudden  memory  of  how  I 
had  almost  worshipped  Bruce  for  his 
clear,  unwavering  principles.  But 
then  I  saw  that  Ferenc  was  not 
smiling.  Thinking  my  remark  must 
have  seemed  ungrateful,  I  added 
quickly,  "Of  course,  I  guess  it's  too 
late  now  for  those  things — " 

He  shrugged.  "It  was  always  too 
late." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  My  sense 
of  well-being  was  all  gone  now, 
though  I  could  hardly  have  said 
why. 

"I  mean,"  he  said  almost  sharply, 
"to  combat  the  forces  of  destiny  is 
always  futile.  Such  waste,  those 
lives  lost  for  a  romantic  abstrac- 
tion— " 

"Romantic  abstraction?"  I  stared 
at  him.  "Is  that  what  you  call  free- 
dom— democracy?  Why,  Ferenc, 
those  Spanish  boys  were  fighting  our 
own  fight  against  fascism,  and 
they'd  have  won,  too,  if  we'd  seen 
in  time  and  helped  them  instead  of 


letting  fascism  get  so  much  stronger 
before  we  tackled  it — "  I  stopped, 
flushed  and  embarrassed  with  mak- 
ing such  a  speech,  but  meaning 
every  word  with  all  my  heart. 

He  was  smiling  again,  fondly,  al- 
most amused.  "So  earnest,"  he 
murmured  and  laid  his  hand  on 
mine.  "And  so  naive.  Like  a  child, 
a  charming  child — " 

"But  Ferenc,  listen,"  I  persisted, 
almost  unhearing.  I  had  to  get  rid 
of  that  awful  uneasiness  that  had 
suddenly  come  upon  me.  "Ferenc, 
you  act  as  if  this  wasn't  important. 
Why,  it's  the  war  we're  fighting, 
the  war  you're  in  yourself!  You're 
doing  an  important  job  in  it.  Don't 
you  talk  every  day  telling  your  own 
people  how  wrong  it  is  to  fight  with 
the  forces  that  are  crushing  free- 
dom?" 

His  smile  stayed  on  his  face,  but 
as  if  he  had  turned  it  on  and  for- 
gotten to  turn  it  off.  He  said,  "I  do 
my  job.    They  say  it  is  a  good  work. 


Is  it  not  enough?"  Then  he  drew  a 
long  breath  and  shook  his  head  as 
if  to  shake  out  the  thoughts  that 
were  in  it.  His  hand  tightened  on 
mine.  "Let  us  not  discuss  such  ugly 
subjects.  I  shall  order  a  white  wine 
from  California  to  give  you  no  ex- 
cuse to  think  about  them." 

I  smiled,  but  it  was  not  until  I  had 
nearly  finished  the  next  delicious 
dish  that  I  quite  lost  my  chilled, 
unhappy  sense  of  doubt.  But  then 
I  told  myself  that  I  had  been  stupid 
and  unfeeling  to  talk  of  things  that 
must  stir  such  tragic  associations  in 
Ferenc's  memory.  I  must  remember 
that  it  was  through  suffering  that  he 
had  learned  to  wear  this  mask  of 
cynical  fatalism.  Surely  he  needed 
any  protection  he  could  find. 

It  was  easy,  after  that,  to  enjoy 
the  wonderful  steak  that  followed, 
and  then  to  watch  Ferenc's  brown, 
graceful  fingers  as  he  mixed  a  com- 
plicated salad  dressing  and  tossed 
green      Continued      on     page  52 
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I  get  my  second  wind.    Bruce." 

That  was  all.  Absolutely  all.  My 
lips  pressed  hard  together  as  I 
started  up  the  stairs,  pressed  tighter 
to  keep  from  trembling,  to  keep  back 
the  tears.  Oh,  Bruce!  Is  that  all 
you  have  to.  say  to  me?  I  almost 
wished  he  had  not  written  at  all,  for 
then  I  could  dream  and  imagine 
what  was  in  his  heart  and  find  rea- 
sons for  his  not  telling  me.  But 
now  I  knew— and  this  was  all! 

My  feet  dragged,  going  up  the 
stairs.  I  tried  to  tell  myself  that 
Bruce  was  not  a  man  to  put  his 
feelings  into  words — not  even 
spoken  words  when  we  were  close 
together,  in  actual  physical  contact. 
But  it  seemed  hours  that  I  spent 
climbing  up  those  stairs,  the  empti- 
ness inside  me  like  a  physical 
burden,  too  heavy  to  carry. 

But  in  my  room  I  stopped  short 
with  a  gasp.  An  enormous  florist's 
box  was  lying  on  my  dresser,  so  long 
that  it  extended,  out  beyond  each 
side.  My  feet  lost  their  weight  as  I 
rushed  to  open  it,  my  lips  forming 
the  name,  "Bruce — " 

He  had  never  sent  me  flowers  be- 
fore. It  was  always  understood 
between  us  that  our  money  was  bet- 
ter saved  to  hasten  the  time  when 
we  could  be  together.  But  now— 
maybe  he  realized  how  desperately 
I  needed  the  assurances  that  he 
could  not  express  on  paper.  My 
fingers  tore  at  the  strings,  my  heart 
rushing  so  that  my  throat  was  too 
crowded  for  breath. 

The  cover  was  off  at  last  and  I 
breathed  again— deeply,  of  a  rich, 
delicious  fragrance.  The  gorgeous 
bed  of  bloom  lay,  row  by  row,  in 
exquisite  bands  of  color,  shading 
from  the  pale  yellow  of  furled  rose- 
buds in  a  froth  of  lacy  baby's  breath 
through  the  apricot  and  gold  of 
snapdragons  and  gladioli  to  the  bold 
tawny  colors  of  African  daisies. 

I  had  never  seen  flowers  in  such 
lavish  profusion  and  yet  chosen  with 
such  restrained  regard  for  subtle 
color  shadings.  Along  with  my 
pleasure  came  the  first  uneasy  doubt. 
Somehow  this  box  of  flowers  didn't 
give  me  any   sense   of  Bruce. 
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I  remembered  the  times  I  had 
scent  great  care  to  match  my  acces- 
sories "so  that  they  would  form  ex- 
actly the  right  accents  for  my 
background  costume,  and  then  my 
disappointment  when  Bruce  had 
merely  said  without  a  g  lance sat 
anything  but  my  face,  "You're  look- 
ing great  tonight,  Jan."  And  when 
I'd  point  out  some  of  the  tricks  Id 
managed  to  achieve  on  practically 
no  money,  he'd  just  laugh  affec- 
tionately and  say,  "That's  just  a  lot 
of  window  dressing.  It  s  the  mer- 
chandise I  care  about."  Of  course 
the  look  he  gave  me  then  would  be 
enough  to  make  up  for  any  lack  in 
attention  to  my  clothes.  But  now— 
I  drew  the  card  slowly  out  of  the 
tiny  envelope,  dreading  to  learn 
what  I  knew  already— that  these 
flowers  were  not  from  Bruce.  I 
knew  before  I  saw  it  what  the  name 
would  be,  and  it  was:  Ferenc. 

The  card  dropped  from  my  hand 
and  I  sank  to  the  bed.  I  was  sud- 
denly weak,  but  not  from  disap- 
pointment, exactly.  More  from  the 
shock  of  the  crazy  thought  that  had 
come  to  me.  I  told  myself  it  was 
silly  and  false.  It  was  disloyal  even 
to  let  such  an  idea  come  into  my 
mind.  I  tried  to  imagine  the  life 
Bruce  was  living,  in  which  he  was 
giving  every  ounce  of  his  energy 
and  spirit  to  the  service  of  his 
country.  How  unworthy  of  me  to 
blame  him  for  not  thinking  up  sweet 
nothings  to  soothe  my  heart  which 
never  would  have  needed  it  if  it  had 
been  true  and  sure  enough  when 
he  was  here!  Yet  the  question  kept 
coming  back  to  my  mind.  Was  it 
a  sign  from  fate  that  I  received  that 
card  from  Bruce  and  then  these 
flowers — not  from  Bruce? 


TTHEY  were  bad  company,  those 
flowers,  their  poignant  fragrance 
filling  the  air  around  me  that  eve- 
ning as  I  tried  to  read,  tried  to  for- 
get the  lonely  emptiness  inside  me. 
Maybe  that  was  why  I  was  so 
glad  to  accept  the  invitation  Ferenc 
brought  me  next  day  to  dine  with 
him  and  then  go  dancing. 

What  is  the  magic  about  getting 
into  an  evening  dress  that  can  lift 
a  girl  out  of  the  lowest  spirits?  I 
had  bought  that  printed  white 
cotton  a  year  ago  and  never  worn 
it  once,  for  Bruce  and  I  never  went 
to  places  where  people  dressed  in 
formal  clothes.  I  just  had  not  been 
able  to  resist  the  glamour  of  it — 
the  simple  fitted  bodice  with  the 
heart-shaped  neckline,  the  swirling 
skirt  with  its  ruffles  of  pleated  or- 
gandy. I  had  seen  myself  in  it  and 
been  lost  to  common  sense.  Now  I 
was  glad,  for  my  neck  looked  smooth 
and  golden-tan,  my  hair  fell  in 
russet  shining   softness,   and   I  had 


never  seen  my  eyes  look  so  darkly 
gray  and  yet  so  bright.  Standing 
before  the  mirror  I  was  almost 
shocked  to  hear  my  own  voice  hum- 
ming gaily- 

Sometimes  there  is  a  little  let- 
down, after  the  fun  of  preparation, 
when  your  date  actually  begins.  But 
tonight,  sitting  beside  Ferenc  on  the 
leather  bench,  sipping  my  drink  and 
feeling  a  tiny  spot  of  icy  fire  glow 
and  spread  inside  me,  I  thought  I 
had  never  seen  a  man  as  handsome 
as  he  was,  with  his  black  hair  clean- 
ly capping  his  well-shaped  head, 
his  skin  dark  above  the  frosty  per- 
fection of  his  white  mess  jacket.  I 
looked  around  at  the  smart  naval 
officers  in  all  their  gold  braid  and 
there  was  not  one  who  had  the 
distinction  that  Ferenc  had.  Nor 
one  debutante  who  looked  better 
than  I  did.  A  marvelous  sense  of 
luxury  flowed  through  me.  I  felt 
as  if  I  were  taking  part  in  a  smart 
modern  movie,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  as  if  I  had  always  been  meant 
to  live  like  this. 

"Have  you  preferences,  or  any 
distastes?"  Ferenc  was  asking  me, 
and  I  looked  down  at  the  enormous 
menu  card  the  waiter  had  placed 
before  me.  The  French  names — and 
the  prices — bewildered  me.  "Or 
would  you  be  content  that  I  should 
order  for  you?" 

I  sighed  in  relief.  "Oh,  do,  please. 
I  like  everything." 

I  had  only  heard  of  green  turtle 
soup  before,  but  tonight  I  tasted  it, 
with  a  glass  of  sherry  whose  flavor 
seemed  just  as  new  to  me.  "Like 
some  special  kind  of  spice,"  I  told 
him,  savoring  it. 

"I  had  what  you  call  the  hunch," 
Ferenc  said,  pleased,  "that  those 
lovely  lips  of  yours  would  appreci- 
ate the  real  Amontillado." 

"It's  from  Spain,  then?"  I  asked, 
and  when  he  nodded,  I  said,  thinking 
aloud,  "They  used  to  tell  us  not  to 
buy  things  that  would  help  Franco." 


I  had  a  sudden  memory  of  how  I 
had  almost  worshipped  Bruce  for  his 
clear,  unwavering  principles.  But 
then  I  saw  that  Ferenc  was  not 
smiling.  Thinking  my  remark  must 
have  seemed  ungrateful,  I  added 
quickly,  "Of  course,  I  guess  it's  too 
late  now  for  those  things — " 

He  shrugged.  "It  was  always  too 
late." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  My  sense 
of  well-being  was  all  gone  now, 
though  I  could  hardly  have  said 
why. 

"I  mean,"  he  said  almost  sharply, 
"to  combat  the  forces  of  destiny  is 
always  futile.  Such  waste,  those 
lives  lost  for  a  romantic  abstrac- 
tion— " 

"Romantic  abstraction?"  I  stared 
at  him.  "Is  that  what  you  call  free- 
dom— democracy?  Why,  Ferenc, 
those  Spanish  boys  were  fighting  our 
own  fight  against  fascism,  and 
they'd  have  won,  too,  if  we'd  seen 
in  time  and  helped  them  instead  of 


letting  fascism  get  so  much  stronger 
before  we  tackled  it—"  I  stopped 
flushed  and  embarrassed  with  mak- 
ing such  a  speech,  but  meaning 
every  word  with  all  my  heart. 

He  was  smiling  again,  fondly,  al- 
most amused.  "So  earnest,"  he 
murmured  and  laid  his  hand  on 
mine.  "And  so  naive.  Like  a  child, 
a  charming  child — " 

"But  Ferenc,  listen,"  I  persisted, 
almost  unhearing.  I  had  to  get  rid 
of  that  awful  uneasiness  that  had 
suddenly  come  upon  me.  "Ferenc, 
you  act  as  if  this  wasn't  important! 
Why,  it's  the  war  we're  fighting, 
the  war  you're  in  yourself!  You're 
doing  an  important  job  in  it.  Don't 
you  talk  every  day  telling  your  own 
people  how  wrong  it  is  to  fight  with 
the  forces  that  are  crushing  free- 
dom?" 

His  smile  stayed  on  his  face,  but 
as  if  he  had  turned  it  on  and  for- 
gotten to  turn  it  off.  He  said,  "I  do 
my  job.    They  say  it  is  a  good  work. 


Is  it  not  enough?"  Then  he  drew  a 
long  breath  and  shook  his  head  as 
if  to  shake  out  the  thoughts  that 
were  in  it.  His  hand  tightened  on 
mine.  "Let  us  not  discuss  such  ugly 
subjects.  I  shall  order  a  white  wine 
from  California  to  give  you  no  ex- 
cuse to  think  about  them." 

I  smiled,  but  it  was  not  until  I  had 
nearly  finished  the  next  delicious 
dish  that  I  quite  lost  my  chilled, 
unhappy  sense  of  doubt.  But  then 
I  told  myself  that  I  had  been  stupid 
and  unfeeling  to  talk  of  things  that 
must  stir  such  tragic  associations  in 
Ferenc's  memory.  I  must  remember 
that  it  was  through  suffering  that  he 
had  learned  to  wear  this  mask  of 
cynical  fatalism.  Surely  he  needed 
any  protection  he  could  find. 

It  was  easy,  after  that,  to  enjoy 
the  wonderful  steak  that  followed, 
and  then  to  watch  Ferenc's  brown, 
graceful  fingers  as  he  mixed  a  com- 
plicated salad  dressing  and  tossed 
green     Continued     on     page  52 
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PRESENTING 


Here  are  the  sweethearts  of  a  best-selling  novel,  brought  to  life  by  radio  on 
the   daily  CBS  program,   Stories  America   Loves,   sponsored  by   Wheaties 
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WYN  STRAFFORD — handsome  only  son  of  a  proud 
Philadelphia  family — fell  in  love  with  and  married 
his  stenographer,  Kitty  Foyle,  although  he  knew  his 
family  would  not  approve  of  the  match.  Their 
opposition  was  so  bitter  that  Kitty  fled  to  New 
York,  and  while  Wyn  would  like  to  defy  his  par- 
ents and  join  her,  he  hasn't  the  courage  to  do  so. 
(Played  by  Clayton  Collyer) 

DECEMBER,    1942 


KITTY  FOYLE,  independent  and  honest,  is  from  a 
family  as  poor  as  Wyn's  is  rich — and  believes  that 
Wyn  would  be  a  better  person  if  he  had  not  been 
born  to  wealth.  Rather  than  let  Wyn  be  dominated 
by  his  family,  she  is  willing  to  give  him  up — and 
rather  than  have  him  return  to  her  out  of  a  sense 
of  duty,  she  hasn't  told  him  she  is  to  have  a  baby. 
(Played  by  Julie  Stevens) 
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JUST  as  sugar  rationing  proved  to 
all  of  us  that  we  can  get  along 
quite  happily  with  limited  por- 
tions of  sweetening,  I'm  sure  that 
meat  rationing  is  going  to  spur  us  to 
further  ingenuity  to  maintain  the  high 
standards  of  our  meals.  If  we  have  to 
content  ourselves  with  a  curtailed 
supply  we'll  do  so  by  stretching  that 
supply  as  far  as  it  will  go,  not  wasting 
a  single  bite.  If  we  have  to  rely  on 
cuts  that  we  have  overlooked  in  the 
past,  we'll  do  that  too — and  since 
we've  been  warned  that  we  may  have 
to  do  these  very  things,  I'd  like,  this 
month,  to  consider  how  to  make  the 
very  best  use  of  the  cuts  and  quan- 
tities that  may  be  available  to  us. 
Spareribs,  I've  been  told  by  the 
packers,  are  likely  to  be  plentiful 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
shortage,  because  so  much  of  their 
weight  is  bone,  which  makes  them 
uneconomical  to  ship  to  our  armed 
forces,  and  at  the  same  time  makes 
them  an  economical  purchase  for  the 
housewife.  They  are  delicious  stuffed 
or   barbecued. 

Brazil  Nut  Stuffed  Spareribs 

4  lbs.  spareribs 

2  cups  cracked  wheat  bread  crumbs 
Yi  cup  sliced  Brazil  nuts 

1  onion,  minced 

1  tbl.  minced  celery  leaves 
Yz  tsp.  salt 
Yi  tsp.  pepper 
Yi  tsp.  sage 
Yz  cup  boiling  water 
Y\  cup  melted  fat  or  drippings 

Buy  spareribs  in  two  equal  sized 
sheets.  Wipe  with  damp  cloth  and 
place  one  sheet  in  bottom  of  shallow 
baking  pan.  Mix  crumbs,  Brazil  nuts 
and  other  ingredients  in  order  given 
and  place  dressing  on  spareribs  in 
baking  pan.  Place  remaining  spare- 
ribs on  top,  skewer  together  and 
bake  in  moderate  oven  (350  degrees 
F.)  until  tender,  IV2  to  2  hours. 
Serves  four. 

Barbecued  Spareribs 

Wipe  spareribs  with  damp  cloth, 
place  on  rack  in  roaster  and  bake  in 


Don't  let  ihe  shortage  of 
meats  lower  the  stand- 
ard of  your  meals.  There 
are  many  cuts  you've 
probably  overlooked  in 
the  past  that  will  still  be 
available:  Spareribs,  for 
instance.  They  are  de- 
licious either  barbecued 
or  stuffed,  shown  above. 


Leftover  cooked  meat 
can  be  given  a  new  lease 
on  life  if  it  is  wrapped 
up  in  a  blanket  of  pie 
or  biscuit  dough.  Above, 
try  this  ham  biscuit  loaf. 

Right,  with  pie  dough 
and  the  ground-up  rem- 
nants of  last  night's 
meat  you'll  have  some 
tempting  turnovers  that 
will   please   the   family. 


BY 
KITE  SMITH 

RADIO  MIRROR'S 
FOOD  COUNSELOR 
Listen  to  Kate  Smith's 
daily  talks  at  noon 
and  her  Friday  night 
Variety  Show,  heard 
on  CBS,  sponsored 
by    General    Foods. 


moderate  oven  (350  degrees  F.),  turn- 
ing frequently  to  make  sure  that  meat 
browns  evenly  on  all  sides.  Remove 
from  roaster,  pour  off  fat  (be  sure 
to  save  it  for  use  in  the  sauce)  and 
return  ribs  to  roaster  without  the 
rack.  Pour  on  barbecue  sauce  and 
continue  cooking  at  350  degrees  F., 
basting  frequently  with  sauce,  until 
done.  Allow  about  1%  to  IY2  hours 
for  browning,  Y2  to  %  hour  addi- 
tional cooking  time  after  sauce  is 
added. 


Sauce: 

4  tbls.  fat 

2  onions,  minced 

2  tbls.  minced  celery  leaves 
Y4  cup  vinegar 

2  tbls.  New  Orleans  type  molasses 

grated  rind  of  Yz  lemon 
Yt  tsp.  dry  mustard 
V4  tsp.  ginger       Yz  tsp.  salt 
Yz  tsp.  chili  powder 

1  cup  stock 

Y\  cup  tomato  catsup 

2  tsps.  Worcestershire  sauce 
juice  of  half  a  lemon 

Continued  on  page  66 
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THE    SHADOW  — IN     PERSON     .    .    . 

The  owner  of  that  spine-chilling  laugh 
you  hear  on  the  Mutual  network  every 
Sunday  afternoon  is  an  affable  gentleman 
named  Bill  Johnstone,  who  just  celebrated 
his  fifth  anniversary  of  being  The  Shadow. 
If  you  met  him  in  a  dark  alley  at  midnight 
your  heart  wouldn't  skip  a  beat — you'd 
just  be  glad  to  have  such  friendly  com- 
pany. 

Bill  is  handsome  and  gray-haired — 
prematurely  so,  since  he  is  in  his  early 
thirties.  His  entry  into  the  acting  pro- 
fession was  entirely  accidental.  After  his 
graduation  from  high  school,  he  had  time 
on  his  hands,  and  spent  it  watching  work- 
men constructing  the  Guild  Theater  in 
New  York.  He  was  happily  engrossed  in 
this  pastime  when  someone  yelled  at  him, 
"Hey,  you.  Stop  gawping  and  get  in  line 
with  the  rest."  Bill,  knowing  he  had  noth- 
ing to  lose  but  time,  got  into  line,  and 
before  he  knew  it  had  been  hired  to  carry 
a  spear  across  the  stage  in  the  Theater 
Guild's  new  play,  "Caesar  and  Cleopatra," 
starring  Helen  Hayes.  It  was  enough. 
Show  business  had  captured  his  heart.  He 
was  in  twenty-four  other  shows  after 
that — some  hits,  some  flops — and  then 
turned  to  radio.  He  wouldn't  give  it  up 
for  the  lead  role  in  the  best  stage  play 
ever  written,  he  says. 

Bill  has  a  beautiful  wife,  Georgia,  a 
former  ballet  dancer,  and  one  son.  In  the 
winter  the  family  lives  in  New  York,  and 
in  the  summer  on  their  216-acre  farm  near 
Rhinbeck,  N.  Y.  Before  the  war  Bill  liked 
to  spend  his  leisure  hours  playing  hand- 
ball and  watching  polo  and  tennis;  but 
now  those  activities  are  out  completely, 
and  he  devotes  all  spare  time  to  war 
work — appearing  at  rallies  and  union 
meetings  to  promote  the  sale  of  bonds  or 
driving  a  tractor  on  the  farm. 

He's  Scotch,  but  came  to  this  country 
when  he  was  three  years  old.  His  only 
Scotch  trait,  he  says,  is  his  love  of  bright 
colors  in  suits,  ties  and  other  items  of 
wearing  apparel.  This,  according  to  Bill, 
is  because  he  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Paisley,  where  those  bright  shawls  come 
from. 

The  list  of  radio  shows  upon  which  Bill 
has  appeared  at  one  time  or  another  reads 
like  a  short  resume  of  Radio  Marches  On. 
He  has  been  leading  man  for  more  celeb- 
rities, perhaps,  than  any  other  actor.  On 
Cavalcade  of  America  alone  he  has  played 
opposite  Madeleine  Carroll,  Tallulah 
Bankhead  and  Helen  Hayes.  He  won  the 
part  of  the  Shadow  in  competition  with 
forty  other  actors.  It  was  a  tough  assign- 
ment, because  his  predecessor  was  Orson 
Welles,  but  Bill  came  through  with  flying 
colors. 
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FROM     ENGINEER    TO    ACTOR    .    .    . 

There's  a  new  and  brilliant  dramatic 
star  on  the  air  these  Wednesday  nights — 
Henry  Hull,  making  his  radio  debut  in  the 
True  Story  Theater,  Mutual  network  at 
8:30,  EWT.  If  you  want  some  superlative 
acting,  this  is  the  show  for  you  to  tune  in 
regularly. 

It's  a  wonder  radio  hasn't  been  using 
Henry  Hull's  talents  long  before  now.  He's 
tried,  and  been  very  successful  at,  both 
other  mediums  of  acting  expression,  the 
stage  and  the  movies.  On  Broadway,  the 
high  spot  of  his  career  was  the  night  he 
created  the  role  of  Jeeter  Lester  in  "To- 
bacco Road."  The  critics  all  panned  the 
play,  but  praised  his  acting.  The  public 
loved  both  play  and  acting,  and  "Tobacco 
Road"  broke  all  records,  although  other 
men  later  succeeded  Henry  as  Jeeter. 

Henry  comes  from  a  theatrical  family, 
but  he  himself  started  out  to  be  an  engi- 
neer. His  father  was  a  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, dramatic  critic,  and  both  his 
brothers,  Howard  and  Shelley,  were  ac- 
tors. Henry,  the  youngest  of  the  three 
boys,  thought  at  first  that  two  actors  in  a 
family  were  enough. 

After  a  couple  of  years  in  the  engineer- 
ing profession,  though,  he  noticed  that 
both  Howard  and  Shelley  were  making  a 
good  deal  more  money  than  he  was — so  he 
decided  to  be  an  actor  too.  He  goes  about 
the  job  of  creating  a  new  character  for 
the  stage  or  the  microphone,  however,  ex- 
actly as  if  he  were  solving  a  problem  in 
engineering.  He  analyzes  the  part,  studies 
it,  takes  it  to  pieces  and  puts  it  together 
again.  Before  he  began  acting  Jeeter 
Lester  he  spent  three  solid  months  learn- 
ing all  he  could  about  the  people  of  back- 
woods Georgia. 

There's  not  a  great  deal  that  can  be 
told  about  Henry's  private  life.  He  al- 
ways says  what  he  thinks,  and  he  thinks 
that  what  he  eats  for  breakfast  or  what 
color  pajamas  he  wears  are  matters 
which  are  his  own  business  and  no  one 
else's.  He  is  married  and  has  two  sons — 
Henry,  Jr.,  who  is  a  successful  radio 
director  but  will  shortly  give  up  his 
career  to  enlist  in  some  branch  of  the 
armed  forces,  and  Shelley,  who  is  in  the 
Air  Corps.  He  has  a  combined  country 
home  and  farm  at  Lyme,  Connecticut, 
which  he  operates  in  a  very  efficient  and 
business-like  manner.  He  has  always 
been  a  good  business  man  as  well  as  a 
good  actor,  and  has  seldom  appeared  in 
plays  that  didn't  run  a  long  time  and 
make   money. 

Right  now  he's  getting  ready  to  star 
in  another  stage  play,  as  well  as  on  the 
air.  His  part  in  the  new  show  is  that 
of  a  man  eighty-four  years  old,  which 
doesn't  bother  him  a  bit.  He's  a  specialist 
at  making  up  to  look  old  and  ugly — in  fact, 
while  he  was  in  Hollywood  most  of  his 
movie  parts  called  for  a  whole  kit-bag 
full  of  false  hair,  false  teeth  and  even  false 
eyes,  which  he  wore  over  his  real  ones. 
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MEET       YOUR       NAVY!... 

When  the  ship's  bells  sound  on  a  Friday 
night,  it's  time  to  "Meet  Your  Navy"  on  the 
Blue  network.  And  you'll  find  when  you 
tune  in  this  gay,  fast-moving  variety 
show,  that  meeting  the  navy  can  be  a  very 
pleasant  social  duty. 

The  program  comes  to  you  direct  from 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Training  Station  at  Great 
Lakes,  Illinois,  and  everyone  you  hear  on 
it  is  a  real  sailor  or  sailor-to-be. 

Not  every  naval  recruit  at  the  huge 
station  is  given  a  chance  to  broadcast,  of 
course,  but  every  single  one  is  encouraged 
to  audition  for  the  show.  Al  Boyd,  who 
besides  being  Production  Manager  of 
station  WLS  in  Chicago  is  the  producer  of 
Meet  Your  Navy,  hears  all  auditions,  and 
purposely  never  knows  the  name  of  any 
recruit  until  after  he's  decided  whether 
or  not  to  put  him  on  the  show.  This  is  to 
avoid  having  his  opinion  swayed  by  the 
knowledge  that  a  man  used  to  be  a  singer 
or  entertainer  in  civilian  life.  There  are  a 
good  many  of  these  ex-professionals  at 
the  station,  too — former  singers,  musicians, 
actors,  comedians. 

The  most  famous  of  them  all,  of  course, 
is  Lieutenant  Commander  Edwin  E.  Pea- 
body,  whose  banjo  solos  are  high  lights 
of  each  broadcast.  The  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander, much  better  known  as  Eddie 
Peabody,  was  called  back  into  naval 
service  nearly  two  years  ago,  and  im- 
mediately was  put  in  charge  of  the  band, 
music  and  entertainment  department  at 
the  training  station.  He  scoured  the  sta- 
tion's roster  for  musicians  and  built  up  the 
swell  band  you  hear  on  the  air. 

Eddie  Peabody  is  such  a  wizard  with 
the  banjo  that  there  is  practically  no  im- 
portant theater  either  in  the  United 
States  or  Europe  where  he  hasn't  ap- 
peared at  least  once.  He's  been  on  the  air 
a  lot,  too.  A  guest  appearance  with  Rudy 
Vallee  lengthened  itself  into  twenty-eight 
straight  weekly  broadcasts  and  for  the 
last  three  years  he  has  been  heard  regu- 
larly on  the  National  Barn  Dance.  Eddie 
doesn't  have  to  confine  himself  to  playing 
the  banjo,  either — he's  equally  proficient 
on  about  thirty  other  instruments. 

An  important  part  of  Eddie's  duties  at 
the  training  station  is  providing  entertain- 
ment to  maintain  the  morale  of  the  new 
recruits,  those  undergoing  "boot  training," 
as  it's  called. 

Meet  Your  Navy  has  been  on  the  Blue 
network  almost  a  year  now,  first  as  a  sus- 
taining show  but  for  the  last  five  months 
sponsored  by  Hall  Brothers,  who  make 
Hallmark  Greeting  Cards.  The  show  is 
short-waved  to  the  far  corners  of  the 
world,  and  appreciated  there  too,  as  hun- 
dreds of  letters  from  sailor  graduates,  now 
stationed  abroad,  prove.  And  one  part  of 
the  program  the  boys  overseas  certainly 
do  approve  of  is  its  oft-repeated  plea  to 
listeners  to  send  something — cigarettes, 
candy,  or  letters — to  service  men  as  often 
as  possible. 
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At  home  on  the  air,  in 
television,  or  in  the 
movies  —  that's  Betty 
Rhodes,  our  cover  girl. 


TRIPLE-THREAT  STIR 


BETTY  RHODES,  who  decorates 
this  month's  cover,  is  a  young 
lady  who  proves  that  you  can 
be  ambitious  and  interested  in  your 
career  without  resigning  from  the 
human  race.  Betty  (she  used  to  be 
Betty  Jane,  but  dropped  the  middle 
name  several  months  ago)  has  done 
right  well  for  herself,  becoming  a 
star  on  the  radio  networks,  on  phono- 
graph records,  in  television  and  in  the 
movies;  but  she's  never  let  her  career 
blind  her  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
other  things  in  life,  too. 

In  a  town — Hollywood,  of  course — 
overstocked  with  pretty  girls,  Betty  is 
as  pretty  as  the  rest  of  them,  and  con- 
siderably more  clever  than  many. 
Professionally,  she  stars  on  the  Mutual 
Network's  program,  This  is  the  Hour, 
which  is  heard  coast-to-coast  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  in  Canada  and 
Great  Britain;  she's  currently  to  be 
seen  in  the  leading  role  of  Paramount 
Pictures'  "Priorities  on  Parade";  her 
phonograph  records  are  best  sellers; 
and  she  became  "First  Lady  of  Tele- 
vision" on  W6XAO,  the  Thomas  S. 
Lee  television  station  in  Hollywood, 
in  1940. 

Unprofessionally,  she  has  as  many 
interests  as  any  other  American  girl. 
She  enjoys  the  outdoors — swims  like 
a  mermaid,  rides  well,  Western  style, 
and  plays  golf  and  badminton.  She 
loves  to  windowshop  and  go  through 
the  latest  fashion  magazines,  although 
she  hasn't  much  use  for  extreme 
styles,  and  prefers  the  simple,  trim 
sort    of    clothes.     She    can    sew,    and 
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frequently  designs  her  own  clothes 
and  hats.  Also,  she  is  a  better-than- 
fair  amateur  artist,  specializing  in 
watercolors. 

Pets  have  always  kept  Betty  pretty 
busy.  If  you  visited  her  in  her  San 
Fernando  Valley  home,  where  she 
lives  with  her  parents,  you'd  probably 
be  told  all  about  the  various  cats, 
dogs,  ducks,  owls  and  chickens  that 
reside  on  the  premises.  She  isn't  much 
interested  in  fancy  breeds,  but  just 
likes  the  animals  for  their  own  sakes. 

Betty  is  vividly  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  her  country  is  at  war.  Her  radio 
show,  This  is  the  Hour,  came  into 
being  because  she  was  anxious  to  do 
something  that  would  help  show 
America's  unreserved  co-operation  in 
the  war  effort.  On  it,  every  week,  she 
has  R.A.F.  cadets  for  guest  stars  and 
salutes  different  American  military 
units.  In  addition,  she  helps  on  bond- 
selling  drives,  knits  for  the  boys  over- 
seas, contributes  to  clothes-collecting 
campaigns,  and  opens  her  home  to 
entertain  men  in  uniform  and  girls  in 
war  production  plants.  The  military 
forces  appreciate  all  this,  too.  One 
crew  of  an  armored  regiment  at  Fort 
Knox  christened  their  tank  the  "Betty 
Rhodes,"  and  a  group  of  men  with  the 
U.S.  Army  in  northern  Ireland  have 
named  her  as  their  "Hollywood 
Colleen." 

Just  one  more  of  her  war  activities 
is  membership  in  "Bundles  for  Blue- 
jackets"— an  organization  whose  uni- 
form she's  wearing  in  the  picture 
above. 
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can  tell,"  Walter  Parker  said  and  a 
few  minutes  later  he  was  scurrying 
upstairs  to  the  bathroom  to  find  the 
first  aid  kit.  He  bustled  back  into 
the  kitchen  at  about  forty  knots, 
knocking  a  whole  handful  of  forks  out 
of  his  son's  hand.  "Why  on  earth 
don't  you  watch  where  I'm  going?"  he 
exclaimed  as  he  and  Richard,  on  their 
hands  and  knees,  picked  up  forks. 
"Ouch!"  he  yelled,  one  knee  pressing 
into  a  fork  he  had  not  seen. 

MAYBE,  Mrs.  Parker  observed  as 
she  watched  them,  a  first  aid  kit 
was  not  a  bad  idea.  Again,  she  had  to 
turn  away  to  hide  a  smile  as  her  hus- 
band spluttered  to  Richard  about 
what  an  example  he  was  going  to  set 
for  the  other  fathers  in  Weston.  He 
informed  Richard  that  the  talk  about 
the  picnic  would  be  all  over  town 
the  next  day  and  other  men  would 
follow  in  his  footsteps.  He  promised 
Richard,  and  the  other  youngsters 
who  had  now  gathered  in  the  kitchen, 
that  they  would  have  the  time  of 
their  lives. 

"Where  is  our  guest  of  honor — 
Honey,  or  what's  her  name?"  Walter 
demanded. 

Louise  Preston,  in  a  very  small 
voice,  for  Louise  Preston,  said,  "She 
can't  come.     She  has  a  headache." 

"Oh  well — that's  too  bad."  Walter 
said,  a  little  taken  aback.  Then,  re- 
covering, "But  we'll  have  another 
picnic  next  week  for  her."  He  looked 
around  the  room  happily.  "Well,  fel- 
lahs and  girls,"  he  asked,  "are  we  all 
set?" 

The  fellows  and  girls  looked  at 
each  other  apprehensively. 

"Look,  Dad,"  Richard  said,  care- 
fully and  kindly,  "you  got  all  this 
stuff  ready.  Gee,  we're  certainly 
grateful.  But — well — you  don't  have 
to  come,  if  you  don't  want  to." 

"What!"  his  father  exclaimed.  "Of 
course  I  want  to!" 

And  that  settled  that. 

At  the  last  minute,  Mrs.  Parker  had 
to  stay  behind  and  wait  for  the  ice 
cream  her  husband  had  forgotten  to 
order.  She  suggested  going  without 
the  ice  cream,  but  Mr.  Parker  said  it 
wouldn't  be  a  picnic  without  ice 
cream.  She  could  see  how  impatient 
he  was  to  get  started,  so,  with  promises 
to  join  him  just  as  soon  as  the  ice 
cream  arrived,  she  walked  out  to  the 
hay  wagon  with  him  and  after  they 
had  all  piled  on  with  much  shout- 
ing (her  husband  being  the  loudest 
of  the  shouters)   she  waved  goodbye. 

As  the  hay  wagon  lumbered  around 
the  corner,  Mrs.  Parker  held  her 
breath,  while  her  husband,  who  had 
been  standing  up  and  shouting  direc- 
tions at  everyone,  toppled  over.  Sev- 
eral boys  and  girls  barely  saved  him 
from  falling  off  the  wagon  into  the 
street.  Mrs.  Parker  sighed,  hoped 
everything  would  be  all  right  until 
she  rejoined  the  party,  and  went  back 
into  the  house  to  wait  for  the  ice 
cream. 

As  Anderson's  hay  wagon  lumbered 
over  the  old  River  Road  toward  the 
picnic  grounds,  Richard  and  Louise 
sat  very  close  together  looking  up 
at  the  bright  moon  in  the  late  October 
sky.  Richard,  one  arm  around  Louise 
and  the  other  arm  around  the  portable 
radio,  managed  to  tune  in  a  very 
solid  swing  band. 

"Richard,"   Louise   said,   her   round 
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brown  eyes  looking  up  at  him  ador- 
ingly, "do  you  think  your  father's 
feelings  were  hurt  because  Honey 
Lou  didn't  come  with  us?" 

"Aw  no,  Louise,"  Richard  said. 
"Lookit  him,  he's  having  fun." 

Louise  looked  and  saw  Richard's 
father,  surrounded  by  a  bunch  of 
fairly  attentive  boys  and  girls.  Over 
the  noise  of  the  swing  band  she  could 
hear  his  voice.  She  could  make  out 
only  part  of  what  he  was  saying,  but 
it  was  something  about  the  good  old 
days  and  the  time  he  and  somebody 
named  Biff  had  dragged  old  Jensen's 
cow  to  the  second  floor  of  the  good  ol' 
Weston  High  School  building.  There 
was  polite  laughter  which  caused  Mr. 
Parker  to  launch  into  stories  about 
his  first  high  school  dance  and  Rich- 
ard's mother. 

In  the  middle  of  his  tale,  however, 
he  turned  and  shouted  to  Louise  and 
Richard.  "Hey,  there!  This  is  an 
old-fashioned  picnic.  Nobody  ever 
heard  of  portable  radios  in  the  days  of 
hay  rides.     Turn  it  off!" 

Richard  frowned,  Louise  made  a 
face,  because  Tommy  Dorsey  was 
playing  her  favorite  song,  but  they 
turned  off  the  radio.  Now,  there  was 
only  the  moon  to  do  the  spell  weaving. 

"I  did  want  Honey  Lou  to  come," 
Louise  said,  teasingly.  "I'm  dying  to 
have  you  meet  her,  Richard.  She's 
terribly  cute." 

Richard  tightened  his  arm  about 
Louise's  slim  waist.  "What's  the 
matter,  Dream  Babe,"  he  grinned. 
"Getting  tired  of  me  hanging 
around?" 

Louise  snuggled.  "Don't  be  silly," 
she  said  and  then  even  more  softly, 
"Silly." 

Richard  put  his  cheek  against  hers, 
his  heart  welling  up  in  his  chest,  and 
he  said,  "I'm  glad  she  didn't  come. 
It's  much  nicer  with  just  you  and 
me.  It's  such  a  swell  night — it's  right 
out  of  Shakespeare."  His  forehead 
knotted  as  he  began  to  quote,  "On 
such  a  night  like  this — "  he  stopped. 
Now  what  was  the  rest  of  it? 

Louise  waited  for  a  few  seconds 
and  then  took  up  where  Richard 
had  left  off.  "When  the  sweet  wind 
did   gently   kiss   the   trees    and    they 
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did  make  no  noi 

"DOWN  BY  THE  OLD  MILL 
STREAM,  WHERE  I  FIRST  MET 
YOU,  come  on,  kids,  sing!"  Richard 
and  Louise  almost  jumped  off  the 
wagon.  The  voice  bellowing  in  their 
ears  was  Mr.  Parker's,  of  course,  and 
he  was  slightly  off  key.  'Just  thought 
I'd  move  over  here  and  cheer  you 
up,"  he  beamed.  "Come  on,  we'll 
make  our  own  music.  How  do  you 
say  it — oh,  yes — give  out!" 

Mr.  Parker  began  again  on  "Down 
By  the  Old  Mill  Stream"  and  Richard 
and  Louise  chimed  in  weakly  and 
half  heartedly.  There  were  snickers 
in  the  background,  but,  fortunately, 
Mr.  Parker  possessed  a  stout  pair  of 
lungs  which  drowned  out  all  extrane- 
ous noise.  Anderson's  hay  wagon 
rolled  relentlessly  on  toward  the  old 
picnic  grounds  and  Richard's  friends 
wondered  whether  it  was  less  painful 
when  Mr.  Parker  sang  than  when  he 
told  stories  about  the  old  days.  Sev- 
eral of  them,  although  they  were  fond 
of  Mr.  Parker,  hoped  word  of  the  pic- 
nic would  not  get  around  and  set  a 
bad  example  for  their  fathers. 

The  good  old  picnic  grounds  were 
cold  and  damp  when  Mr.  Parker's 
party  arrived.  Richard  found  a  stone 
fireplace,  slightly  the  worse  for  weath- 
ering, and  Mr.  Parker  dispatched 
trusty  lieutenants  to  gather  wood. 
When  the  wood  arrived,  Mr.  Parker, 
remembering  his  Boy  Scout  days,  did 
a  fairly  commendable  job  of  fire  build- 
ing. "How  do  you  like  that!"  he 
shouted  as  the  flames  began  to  grow, 
but  a  few  minutes  later  he  was  chok- 
ing and  spluttering  as  the  wind 
changed  and  smoke  filled  his  mouth 
and  burned  in  his  eyes. 

It/TR.  PARKER  said,  a  little  apolo- 
-L"-*-  getically,  "That  last  piece  of 
wood  I  put  on  must  have  been  pretty 
green."  But,  as  the  fire  grew  stronger 
and  the  smoke  died  down  he  took 
heart  again.  "Get  me  those  hot  dogs 
and  hamburgers!"  he  shouted  at 
Richard. 

"Better  let  me  handle  'em,  Dad," 
Richard  warned  as  he  approached  the 
fire. 

Mr.  Parker  grabbed  the  hamburgers 
out  of  Richard's  hand,  saying,  "Noth- 
ing of  the  kind,  I'll  show  you  how 
your  Mother  and  I  used  to  make  'em." 

"Hey,   Dad!    Look   out!" 

Richard's  warning  came  too  late. 
His  father,  as  he  snatched  the  meat, 
stepped  on  a  slippery  green  piece  of 
wood  and  was  traveling  downward 
toward  the  flames.  There  was  a  loud 
kerplunk  and  Mr.  Parker  landed  just 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  fire.  The  hot 
dogs  and  hamburgers  flew  out  of  his 
hands  and  plopped  into  the  blaze. 
Flames  shot  upward  and,  as  Mr.  Park- 
er got  to  his  feet,  one  of  the  ribbons 
of  flame  reached  his  thumb.  ''Ouch!" 
Mr.  Parker  groaned  and  then  he 
yelled  "Great  Guns!" 

One  of  Richard's  quick-witted 
friends  had  dashed  for  a  pail  of  water 
and  he  extinguished  the  fire  before 
it  got  out  of  control.  Mr.  Parker  sat 
under  a  tree  nursing  his  thumb  and 
miserably  viewing  his  once  beautiful 
fire.  Richard  and  Louise  hovered 
over  him  sympathetically. 

"I'm  sorry.  Dad,"  Richard  clucked. 
"Is  it  a  bad  burn?" 

"No,  no,"  Mr.  Parker  said,  peev- 
ishly.      "Your      Mother      thought      I 
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brought  too  much  hamburger.  Lucky 
I  did.    Now  where  is  that  woman?" 

"The  fire  is  out  now,"  Louise  said 
peevishly,  and  shivered  a  little. 
"Won't  you  have  to  build  it  up  again?" 

Mr.  Parker  looked  up  at  Louise, 
frowning,  and  wondered  whether 
Richard  had  picked  a  practical  girl 
and  wished  that  his  wife  would  ar- 
rive.    He  sneezed. 

"Pipe  down,  beautiful,"  Richard  said 
under  his  breath  to  Louise.  He  knelt 
down  and  took  his  father's  hand  gent- 
ly. Mr.  Parker  wiggled  uncomfort- 
ably, but  he  let  Richard  look  at  the 
burn.  "You  did  burn  your  thumb, 
Dad."  Richard  said,  professionally. 
'Better  hop  over  to  the  wagon  and 
find  the  first  aid  kit.  I'll  build  up  the 
fire  again." 

MR.  PARKER  protested  again,  say- 
ing that  the  burn  was  nothing,  but 
soon  yielded  to  Richard's  and  Louise's 
insistence  that  he  do  something  about 
it.  Louise  was  very  upset  about  the 
burn  and  cried  that  it  might  be  seri- 
ous if  not  attended  to  and  Mr.  Parker 
decided,  after  all,  that  perhaps  Rich- 
ard had  picked  the  right  girl.  His 
good  humor  was  destroyed  a  few 
minutes  later,  however,  when  no- 
body could  find  the  flashlight.  He 
groped  toward  the  wagon  in  the 
dark,  bumping  his  shins  against  the 
logs  and  muttering  unpleasant  things 
about  the  good  old  picnic  grounds. 

As  Mr.  Parker  gingerly  felt  his  way 
toward  the  hay  wagon,  suddenly  to 
his  ears  came  sounds  of  sobbing.  It 
was  more  than  sobbing,  it  was  soft 
insistent  wailing.  He  stopped,  terri- 
fied for  the  moment,  and  then  said, 
his  voice  cracking,  "Who's  that?" 

A  slow,  soft  southern  voice  an- 
swered, "It's  me.  Honey  Lou  Drexel. 
Come  and  get  me." 

Mr.  Parker  moved  in  the  direction 
of  the  voice  and  then  saw  a  dark  out- 
line on  the  grass.  A  second  later  he 
barked  his  shins  again  against  some- 
thing hard  as   iron  and  said   "Drat!" 

"Oh!"  the  voice  said,  "Don't  step 
on  the  spokes!  That's  my  bicycle. 
I  fell  off  it." 

Mr.  Parker  grunted.  "Are  you  all 
right?"  he  asked. 

"I — I  guess  so."  The  sniffles  faded 
away  and  a  drawl  took  their  place. 
"Who  are  you?" 

"My  name's  Parker,"  Mr.  Parker 
said.    "Can  you  walk?" 

"O-ooh,  Parker,"  the  girl  said,  "you 
sound  so  mature!  I  don't  think  I 
can  walk,"  the  sob  came  back  into  her 
voice  again,  "my  ankle  hurts."  She 
paused  and  Mr.  Parker  was  startled 
as  she  said,  "You'd  better  carry  me, 
honey  lamb." 

Mr.  Parker  reached  down  and 
picked  the  girl  up.  His  shins  still 
hurt  and  Honey  Lou  was  not  exactly 
light,  but  he  held  on  to  her  tightly  and 
staggered  in  the  direction  of  the  fire 
Richard  had  now  started.  His  new 
troubles  had  caused  him  to  forget 
about  the  burn  on  his  thumb. 

Honey  Lou  was  chattering.  "I 
think  it  was  right  mean  of  you  not  to 
come  back  and  get  me!"  She  paused 
and  added,  "My,  I  had  no  idea  you 
were  so  tall!" 

Mr.  Parker  blushed.  "Why,  we  did 
stop  for  you,"  he  said,  "but  Louise  said 
you  weren't  coming  along." 

Honey  Lou  giggled  and  snuggled, 
which  almost  made  Mr.  Parker  stum- 
ble. "I  reckon  you  Northern  men 
don't  understand  girls  very  well,"  she 
said.  "I  thought  you'd  come  back 
and  get  me — alone." 
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"What!"  Mr.  Parker  exclaimed. 

"Now  don't  be  cross  with  me," 
Honey  Lou  said  petulantly.  "When 
you  didn't  come,  I  rode  all  the  way 
out  here  on  Louise's  bicycle.  And," 
she  added  pitifully,  "I  hurt  my  ankle, 
too." 

"Well,  we'll  soon  fix  that,"  Mr. 
Parker  said  briskly.  "Just  as  soon  as 
we  get  back  by  the  fire  where  we 
can  see." 

"Now  you're  getting  all  business- 
like and  Northern  again,"  Honey  Lou 
pouted.  There  was  a  silence  and  Mr. 
Parker,  perspiring  now,  plodded  on 
toward  the  fire.  As  they  approached 
the  light,  Honey  Lou  snuggled  closer 
and  said,  "I'm  not  too  heavy,  am  I?" 

"No,  no,"  Mr.  Parker  said,  taking 
a  tighter  grip  on  the  plump  young 
body  and  wondering  whether  he  could 
make  it  to  the  fire.  "Just  keep  your 
arms  tight  around  my  neck,  Honey." 

"Walter  Parker!" 

Walter  Parker  stopped  in  the  full 
light  of  the  campfire.  The  voice  was 
unmistakably  that  of  Mrs.  Parker  and 
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his  face  grew  the  color  of  the  fire. 
Mrs.  Parker  stepped  out  from  behind 
a  group  of  boys  and  girls  and  looked 
at  him  in  mock  disapproval.  Mr. 
Parker  groaned  inwardly  and  emitted 
a  low,  "Jumpin'  cats!" 

"Don't  you  let  me  fall!"  Honey  Lou 
wailed.  She  tightened  her  arms 
around  Mr.  Parker's  neck. 

"You — you-you're  choking  me!"  Mr. 
Parker  gasped.  "Come  over  here, 
Helen,"  he  cried.  "This  child  hurt 
her  ankle,  and  I  was  just — " 

Mrs.  Parker  hurried  to  her  hus- 
band's side.  "Why  you're  doing  just 
fine,  Walter,"  she  laughed. 

"Come  on,  Dad,"  Richard  shouted, 
"everything  is   all  set." 

"I'll  be  right  there,"  Mr.  Parker 
groaned.  "Now,  Helen,  you  can  cer- 
tainly understand  it  if  I  have  to  carry 
her  over  to  the  fire." 

Mrs.  Parker  tried  hard  to  look 
severe.  "Did  I  say  anything  about 
not  understanding  it?" 

"Now,  Helen!"  Mr.  Parker  said. 

Hortey   Lou   was   wriggling   in   Mr. 


Parker's  arms.  "Put  me  down!"  she 
said  sharply  and  without  a  trace  of 
accent.  "I  can  walk."  Then  she 
giggled.  "I  thought  you  were  Richard. 
I  just  wanted  to  see  the  look  on 
Louise's  face  when  her  boy  friend 
came  walkin'  in  carryin'  little  old 
me." 

Mr.  Parker  put  Honey  Lou  Drexel 
down  at  once,  and  none  too  gently. 
He  followed  his  wife  over  to  the  fire 
explaining  and  complaining.  He  sat 
grumpily  on  a  log  near  the  fire  and 
let  his  wife,  who  had  found  the  first 
aid  kit,  bandage  his  burned  thumb. 
Mrs.  Parker  was  overly  tender  and 
kind.  Richard  came  up  and  said  the 
hamburgers  were  ready. 

"I  thought  Dad  was  the  cook?" 
Mrs.  Parker  said  slyly. 

"I  was,"  Mr.  Parker  said  bitterly. 
"Let's  go  home,  Helen." 

"Say,  Mom,"  Richard  said,  "Honey 
Lou  is  here.  Thanks  for  bringing  her 
out." 

"Your  mother  didn't  bring  her," 
Mr.  Parker  said  abruptly.  "And  let's 
not  go  into  it." 

"Well,  anyway,"  Richard  smiled, 
"have  some  supper,  Dad." 

"I'll  have  a  bite  at  home."  Mr. 
Parker  said  mournfully.  "When  a 
man  my  age  tries  to  be  a  kid  he  ought 
to  have  his  head  examined." 

Richard  struggled  manfully  and 
succeeded  in  stifling  a  grin.  Then  he 
slapped  his  father  on  the  back  en- 
thusiastically. "Don't  give  me  that, 
you're  doing  O.  K.,"  he  said.  "Sure 
you  are!  You  know  what?  The  gang 
thinks  we  ought  to  take  a  couple  of 
parents  on  a  wing-ding  every  week. 

Mr.  Parker  shuddered.  He  moved 
over  toward  the  fire  and  gloomily  ac- 
cepted the  hamburger  his  wife  handed 
to  him.  As  he  munched  it,  he  stared 
moodily  into  the  flames.  Then,  as  he 
sat  there  brooding,  soft  harmonizing 
young  voices  filled  the  night.  They 
were  singing  "Down  By  the  Old  Mill 
Stream."  Pleasant  shivers  went  up 
Mr.  Parker's  spine  and  he  half  heart- 
edly  joined  in.  In  a  few  minutes, 
however,  his  voice  became  stronger 
and  drowned  out  the  harmony.  As  he 
paused  to  take  a  breath,  he  grinned 
triumphantly  at  his  wife.  He  sneezed. 
Mrs.  Parker  went  for  the  sweater. 

SUNDAY  morning  after  the  picnic, 
Mr.  Walter  Parker  sat  in  his  favor- 
ite chair  wrapped  in  his  heaviest  bath- 
robe and  covered  with  blankets.  A 
hot  lemonade  and  Mrs.  Parker  were 
by  his  side.  If  you  could  see  through 
blankets,  you  would  have  discovered 
three  bandages  on  Mr.  Parker's  shins. 
He  had  discarded  the  newspaper,  be- 
cause it  had  been  too  difficult  turn- 
ing the  pages  with  a  bandaged  thumb. 

"Helen,"  Mr.  Parker  said  smiling 
a  little,  "that  was  some  wing-ding 
last  night,  wasn't  it?" 

"Yes,  Walter,"  Mrs.  Parker  said,  "it 
was  fun." 

"We're  just  as  young  as  ever,"  Mr. 
Parker  said,  patting  her  head. 

"Of  course  we  are,"  Mrs.  Parker 
said   stoutly. 

"No,  we  aren't,"  Mr.  Parker  said 
bravely,  "but  we've  got  work  to  do 
that's  more  important  than  picnics. 
We've  got  to  see  to  it  that  all  the 
young  ones  get  a  chance  to  live  their 
own  lives."  Mr.  Parker's  eyes  became 
misty.  "That  'Down  By  the  Old  Mill 
Stream,'  was  a  nice  song  though." 

"It  was  a  lovely  song,"  Mrs.  Parker 
said  and  she  leaned  over  and  kissed 
her  husband  tenderly  on  the  tip  of  his 
cold-inflamed  nose. 
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HOPEBULKELEYof  New  York- 
another  beautiful  Pond's  Bride-to-Be 
—  is  engaged  to  Arthur  Clarke  Suther- 
land of  Canada.  Hope's  Ring  (below)  is 
Ml  in  platinum,  a  smaller  diamond  each 
side  of  the  blue-white  solitaire. 


Cold  Cream  over  her  face  and  throat. 
Pats  in.  Then  tissues  off  well.  This  is  to 
soften  and  remove  dirt  and  make-up. 
Then,  she  "rinses"  with  a  second 
Pond's  creaming.  Tissues  off  again — 
and  "my  skin  feels  angelic — so  clean 
and  so  smooth,"  she  says. 

Do  this  yourself — at  night,  for  day- 
time clean-ups,  too.  You'll  soon  see  why 
war-busy  society  women  like  Mrs.  John 
Jacob  Astor  and  Mrs.  Victor  du  Pont,  III, 
use  Pond's,  why  more  women  and  girls 
use  it  than  any  other  face  cream.  Ask  for 
the  larger  sizes — you  get  even  more  for 
your  money.  All  sizes  are  popular  in 
price.  At  beauty  counters  everywhere. 


HE  IS  GOING  TO  SEA— SHE  IS  MAKING  THE  SEAS  SAFER— Eer  deft  fingers  turn  out  miraculously  sensitive  aircraft 
instruments.  Hope  studied  for  a  stage  career — "But,  I  wanted  to  do  something  specific  in  this  war,"  she  said,  "so  I  went  to 
the  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  and  the  next  day  started  work.  I'm  thrilled  by  my  job,  and  every  little  glass  tube  I  handle, 
I  think,  'this  one  may  help  Arthur.' " 


HOPE  IS  TYPICAL  of  so  many 
plucky,  darling  girls  today  who 
have  given  up  all  personal  ambition  so 
as  to  become  "production  soldiers" 
behind  their  fighting  men. 

"We  like  to  feel  we  look  feminine, 
even  if  we  are  doing  a  man-size  job," 
she  says,  "so  we  tuck  flowers  and  rib- 
bons in  our  hair  and  try  to  keep  our 
faces  pretty  as  you  please. 

"My  stage  work  taught  me  how 
awfully  important  a  good  cleansing 
cream  is  if  you  want  a  really  lovely 
complexion.  I  use  and  love  Pond's 
Cold  Cream  because  it's  such  a  splen- 
did cleanser  and  softener.  It's  a  grand 
value,  too.  A  great  big  jar  of  Pond's 
costs  you  less  than  a  small  jar  of  many 
creams." 

Every  night  Hope  smooths  Pond's 


HOPE  AND  ARTHUR  greet  two  R.  A.  F. 
friends  at  the  Waldorf,  before  Arthur  en- 
listed. With  her  adorable  smile  and  flower- 
fresh  look,  it's  no  wonder  the  boys  can't 
see  anyone  else. 


it's  no  accident  so  many  lovely  engaged  girls  use  pond's! 
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If  LOVE  rules  You_ 


Maureen  O'Hara  and  Tyrone 
Power  starring  in  "The  Black  Swan," 
a  20th  Century-Fox  picture.  Easily 
cultivate  love-worthy  hands,  your- 
self— with  Jergens  Lotion. 


ROMANTIC    HOLLYWOOD    STARS    Care    for 
.  their  lovely  hands  with  Jergens 
Lotion,  7  to  1! 

You  see,  Jergens  helps  protect  the  youth- 
like smoothness  and  adorable  softness  of 
a  girl's  hands;  helps  prevent  disillusioning 
roughness  and  chapping. 

It's  like  professional  care  for  your  hands. 
Blended  in  Jergens  Lotion  are  2  ingredi- 
ents, so  exceptional  for  helping  rough 
skin  regain  delicious  softness  that  many 
doctors  use  them.  So— always  use  Jergens. 


Maureen  O'Hara's  Alluring  Hands.  Oh,  yes, 
—  Maureen  O'Hara  helps  to  keep  her 
hands  adorable  with  Jergens  Lotion. 
"It's  so  easy,"  she  says.  "lergens  never 
feels  sticky."  The  first  application  helps! 
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Wait  for  Tomorrow 

Continued  from  page  39 

leaves  in  a  wooden  bowl.  Such  a  sight 
I  had  never  seen,  nor  tasted  such  a 
salad. 

The  dessert  was  dark  red  cherries 
in  a  brandy  sauce  which  the  waiter 
set  afire  and  poured  flaming  over 
ice  cream.  With  it  came  a  bottle  set 
in  a  silver  bucket  of  ice.  Even  as  I 
watched,  enchanted,  while  the  cham- 
pagne fizzed  and  bubbled  into  the 
shallow  bowl  of  my  goblet,  Ferenc 
apologized:  "It  is  not  truly  a  good 
wine,"  he  said,  "but  it  is  festive,  is 
it  not?" 

"It's  a  real  celebration,"  I  told  him. 
"What  are  we  celebrating?"  I  felt 
something  dangerous  about  the  ques- 
tion as  I  asked  it. 

He  said,  his  brown  eyes  warmly  ar- 
dent, "It  is  better  first  to  celebrate. 
Then  it  becomes  easier  to  find  the 
reason." 

I  thought  of  that  later  while  we 
danced.  If  I  had  meant  only  to  have 
this  one  date  with  Ferenc,  I  should 
never  have  danced  with  him.  Oh,  I 
had  got  on  well  with  Bruce,  but  this 
— well,  it  was  more  than  dancing! 
Just  as  in  food  and  drink  and  flowers, 
Ferenc  put  art  into  each  step  he  took; 
he  found  his  own  graceful,  original 
patterns  for  expressing  the  music 
which  seemed  to  pulsate  all  through 
his  body.  The  steps  were  not  simple, 
and  it  took  all  my  skill  to  follow  him, 
but  that  was  part  of  the  thrill.  I 
could  feel  my  body  relax  and  become 
more  and  more  sensitive  to  every 
move  he  made,  so  that  one  current 
seemed  to  flow  through  us  controlling 
our  two  bodies  together  without  our 
conscious  will.  We  danced  until  the 
two  orchestras,  one  after  another,  be- 
gan to  put  their  instruments  into 
their  cases.  But  the  glow  of  remem- 
bered rhythms  lingered  in  all  my 
nerves  and  muscles,  and  when  I 
walked  home  with  Ferenc  through 
the  darkened  streets  it  seemed  only 
natural  that  my  hand  stayed  in  his, 
our  steps  still  matching,  so  that  I 
seemed  to  float  in  an  unreal  world  of 
enchantment. 

AT  my  door  he  put  his  hands  on  my 
•  two  shoulders  and  studied  me,  his 
eyes  dark  shadows  in  the  dimness. 
After  a  moment  he  said,  "This  eve- 
ning, was  it  as  good,  for  you,  as  for 
me?" 

I  tried  to  laugh,  for  the  moment 
was  charged  with  too  much  impor- 
tance, so  that  I  felt  a  little  fear.  "Now 
how  would  I  know?"  I  asked  him 
lightly.  "How  could  I  know  how 
good  it  was  for  you?" 

He  said,  "That  is  quite  simple.  I 
shall  show  you."  Then,  very  delib- 
erately, he  bent  and  kissed  me  on  the 
mouth,  gently,  his  lips  soft  and  full 
but  lingering  until  the  blood  began 
to  beat  through  me  with  unexpected 
waves  of  heat.  Before  my  mind  could 
wake  and  protest,  he  lifted  his  head, 
touched  my  hand  in  a  swift  light  ca- 
ress, and  said,  "Now  you  know.  Good- 
night." And  he  was  gone,  moving  on 
quick  feet  down  the  stone  steps. 

In  the  morning,  though,  the  en- 
chantment was  not  there.  I  woke  to 
a  heavy  sense  of  something  wrong, 
not  quite  remembered.  Slowly  the 
evening  came  back  to  me  in  a  series 
of  pictures  slightly  blurred,  their  lack 
of  clearness  filling  me  with  fear. 
What  had  I  done?  I  turned  my  face  to 
my    pillow.    I   didn't   want   to   know. 
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Somewhere  a  clock  was  striking, 
and  half-consciously  I  counted  the 
strokes.  Nine  o'clock!  I  was  all 
awake  now,  rushing  and  praying  that 
Dr.  Dale  would  not  be  at  the  office 
ahead  of  me. 

But  I  had  hardly  sat  down  at  my 
typewriter  before  I  heard  the  door 
open  to  the  inner  office.  Without 
looking  up,  I  said,  "I — I'm  sorry.  I 
overslept." 

He  laughed.  At  the  cheerful  sound 
I  looked  up  in  surprise.  He  said 
amiably,  "Everyone  should  experience 
the  luxury  of  oversleeping  sometimes. 
If  you'll  pardon  my  interest,  I  rather 
thought  when  that  young  man  in- 
vited you  yesterday  that  you  might 
have  the  sort  of  evening  that  leads 
to   oversleeping." 

"Did  you?"  I  stared  at  him.  His 
round  pink  face  was  beaming  and 
there  was  not  the  slightest  criticism 
on  it.  He  approved!  To  my  dark 
mood  this  was  astonishing. 

He  nodded  benignly.  "He  strikes 
me  as  the  sort  who  would  know  how 
to  make  a  lady's  time  pass  swiftly." 

"Oh,  he  does,"  I  murmured,  dazed. 
If  Dr.  Dale  was  actually  pleased  to 
see  me  going  out  with  Ferenc,  why 
should   I   feel   guilty? 

"Yes,"  Dr.  Dale  went  on  genially. 
"Intelligence  is  a  quality  women  tend 
to  underrate  in  the  opposite  sex.  If 
they  were  wise  enough  to  realize  how 
much  more  lasting  satisfaction  they 
could  get  from  masculine  brain  than 
from  brawn,  there  would  be  more 
happiness   in   this   world." 

I  told  myself  he  was  right.  Why 
shouldn't  I  enjoy  a  pleasant  evening 
with  Ferenc?  My  queer  feelings  had 
been  due  to  lack  of  sleep,  perhaps 
even  to  too  much  heavy  food,  too 
much  unaccustomed  wine.  I'd  feel 
better  after  lunch. 

I  didn't,  though.  If  the  emptiness 
of  my  life,  now  that  Bruce  was  gone, 
had  been  hard  to  bear  before,  it  was 
intolerable  now.  I  went  through  that 
next  evening  in  my  room  alone,  and 
felt  as  if  I  would  do  anything  to 
escape  another.  Nothing  was  ever 
so  welcome  as  Ferenc's  next  invita- 
tion to  go  dancing.  I  spent  a  lunch 
hour — and  more  than  a  week's  pay — 
buying  a  wonderful  clinging  black 
silk  dinner  dress.  And  at  home  the 
landlady  brought  me  a  square  small 
box  from  the  refrigerator;  in  it  were 
three  exotic  green  orchids  and  a  card 
that  read:  "These  have  freckles  but 
not  such  winsome  ones  as  yours." 
Who  but  Ferenc  would  have  thought 
of  saying  that? 

TF  Bruce  had  written  more,  perhaps 
-*■  it  would  not  have  been  so  easy  to 
slip  into  the  habit  of  spending  my 
time  with  Ferenc.  But  Bruce  wrote 
only  brief  terse  descriptions  of  his 
days  that  hurt  me  worse  than  silence 
could  have.  And  the  wounds  were 
constantly  bruised  by  inquiries  from 
friends  of  his  in  the  studio.  "What 
do  you  hear  from  MacDougall?"  I 
learned  to  be  good  at  ducking  down 
corridors  and  into  rest  rooms  to  avoid 
these  moments.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
I  never  looked  up  without  seeing 
Mick  Callahan  heading  toward  me 
with  purpose  on  his  round  cheerful 
face.  He  worked  in  the  control  room, 
and  Bruce  and  I  had  had  a  lot  of  good 
times  with  him  and  his  wife  Katie. 
But  now  I  couldn't  bear,  somehow, 
to  talk  to  him,  much  less  go  to  his 
little  apartment  and  see  them  so 
happy  with  their  baby,  Patricia.  To 
see  what  we  could  have  had,  if  Bruce 
hadn't    been    so    stubborn    with    his 
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Before  your  next  "Big  Dote" — smooth  on 
feathery-light  Jergens  Face  Cream;  leave 
on  a  moment;  remove.  Then,  a  second 
light  film  of  this  same  lovely  cream — a 
splash  of  cold  water — and  your  face  is 
satin-smooth  for  fresh  make-up. 


But . . .  Dry- Skin  Wrinkles  get 
no  nice  compliments 

Forget  expensive,  complicated 
beauty  treatments.  Use  this  one 
new  cream  for  lovely,  complete  smooth- 
skin  care.  Use  Jergens  Face  Cream — 

(1)  for  cleansing; 

(2)  for  softening  your  skin; 

(3)  as  a  silken-textured  foundation; 

(4)  as  a  Night  Cream  that  helps  to  smooth 
dry  skin  while  you  sleep. 

This  new  cream  is  a  "One  Jar"  Beauty 
Treatment— made  for  just  these  times  by 
the  same  skin  scientists  who  created 
Jergens  Lotion  for  your  smooth,  soft 
hands.  10)4  to  $1.25  a  jar.  Over 
6,000,000  jars  have  already  been  used. 


ALL-PURPOSE. ..FOR   ALL   SKIN  TYPES 
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FOR   A   SMOOTH,  KISSABLE  COMPLEXION 
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whenever  l  needed    a  laxative,  I'd  take  down 

the  bottle,  pour  out  a  spoonful  and  hold  my  nose 
while  1  swallowed  the  nasty-tasting  stuff.  And 
how  it  upset  me !  It  was  just  loo  strong/ 


THEN    I    WENT    to  the 

other  extreme.  I  tried 
another  laxative  which 
I  thought  would  be 
easier  on  me.  But  the 
medicine  only  stirred 
me  up  and  left  me  feel- 
ing worse  than  before. 
It    was    just   loo    mild.' 


ONE  DAY,  I  GOT  a  bright  idea!  I  decided  to  give 
Ex-Lax  a  trial.  It  tasted  swell  — just  like  fine  choc- 
olate !  And  it  was  so  pleasant  to  find  that  it  works 
easily  and  ej]eclii>ely  at  the  same  time.  Ex-Lax 
is  not  too  strong,  not  too  mild  —  it's  just  right! 

Ex-Lax  is  effective,  all  right — but  effective 
in  a  gentle  way!  It  won't  upset  you;  won't 
make  you  feel  bad  afterwards.  No  wonder 

'"     laxative 

Naturally,  like  any  effective  medicine,  Ex-Lax 
should  be  taken  only  as  directed  on  the  label. 


EX- LAX 

lO  and  25c  at  all  drug  stores 


softer 
stronger  M:pyj 

>    /  i  -^ 


more 


t\l    absorbent 


SJTKOUX 

SIT-TRUE"   I   IbbUtd 
AT  5  &  104  -  DRUG  &  DEPT.  STORES 


principles  and  nis  ideals. 

One  day,  though,  Mick  was  right 
behind  me  in  the  line  at  the  cafeteria 
across  the  street  from  the  studio 
building.  Without  being  out-and-out 
rude  I  couldn't  avoid  asking  him  to 
bring  his  tray  to  my  table.  At  first 
it  wasn't  so  bad,  although  our  talk 
was  carefully  casual.  Then  Mick, 
finishing  the  last  of  his  veal  chop, 
remarked  in  one  of  those  oh-by-the- 
way-I-almost-forgot  tones,  "Say,  I 
used  your  name  as  a  reference — I 
hope  you  don't  mind?" 

"A  reference?"  I  said.  "You  mean 
you're  trying  to  get  another  job?" 

"Oh  no.  Not  for  myself.  For — 
Well,  it's  a  little  mixed  up.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  suggested  to  a  Gov- 
ernment investigator  that  he  might 
see  you  about — Ferenc  Vildar." 

UTS  eyes  had  been  on  his  plate  until 

*  *-  now.  Suddenly  they  came  up, 
studying  me  keenly.  But  they  could 
have  seen  nothing  on  my  face  just 
then,   except   bewilderment. 

"Ferenc  Vildar?"  I  asked.  "But 
what  in  the  world — ?  Why  should 
the  Government  want  to  know  about 
him?  And  why  send  the  Government 
man  to  me?" 

"One  of  those  routine  check-ups,  I 
guess,"  he  said  uneasily.  "You  know 
— they  have  to  make  sure  of  every- 
one in  the  short-wave  department. 
Remember  how  our  correspondents 
in  Berlin  used  to  get  their  scripts 
okayed  by  the  German  censor  and 
then,  in  reading  it  on  the  air,  they'd 
use  tricks  of  inflection  to  give  us 
high  signs  that  only  Americans  could 
understand?  Well,  the  same  thing 
could  work  the  other  way,  just  as 
easily." 

Fury  and — yes,  a  kind  of  fear — 
were  mounting  inside  me.  "Mick 
Callahan,"  I  said  as  evenly  as  I  could, 
"it's  ridiculous  even  to  suggest  that 
Ferenc  could  do  anything  like  that. 
He  wouldn't!" 

Mick  just  looked  at  me.  Then  he 
said,  "Well,  if  you're  so  sure  of  that, 
tell  the  FBI." 

It  was  while  we  were  eating  our 
dessert  that  I  remembered  he  hadn't 
ever  answered  the  second  part  of  my 
question:  "And  why  send  the  Gov- 
ernment man  to  me?"  I  was  rather 
glad   he   hadn't. 

After  I  went  back  to  the  office  the 
encounter  with  Mick  stayed  in  my 
mind,  like  the  nagging  irritation  of 
a  toothache  that  isn't  really  an  ache, 
but  more  a  premonition  of  one.  His 
guarded  words,  the  gravity  of  his 
glance — these  had  been  both  warning 
and  reproach.  And  I  wished  I  hadn't 
flown  to  Ferenc's  defense.    There  had 


been   nothing   in   what   Mick   said    to 
make   a   defense   necessary. 

But  there  wasn't  any  use  going  over 
it  and  feeling  foolish.  It  was  done, 
and  saying  anything  more  to  Mick 
would  just  make  it  look  sillier.  I  put 
the  incident  out  of  my  mind,  buried 
myself  in  the  rush  of  work  that  was 
always  waiting.  At  three  o'clock 
something  happened,  though,  that 
made  me  forget  both  the  conversa- 
tion with  Mick  and  my  work  itself. 
I  got  a  telegram  from  Bruce: 

HAVE     TWO     DAYS     LEAVE 

FLYING     PLEASE     BE     HOME 

SIX   TOMORROW 

I  was  useless  to  Dr.  Dale  from  then 
on.  And  the  next  day,  while  Bruce 
was  winging  East  toward  our  meet- 
ing, I  told  two  wrong  people  that  they 
were  to  take  part  in  that  week's 
■broadcast,  throwing  all  Dr.  Dale's 
careful  balance  of  problems  com- 
pletely askew.  I  finally  told  him, 
"I  just  can't  concentrate  today.  I'll 
be  seeing  Bruce  in  three  hours — " 

It  was  true,  though  I  still  couldn't 
believe  it.  Bruce  himself,  his  own 
tall  body!  I  tried  to  picture  him  in 
his  uniform. 

"MacDougall?"  Dr.  Dale  asked.  I 
hardly  noticed  his  frown.  "Is  he  here, 
all  the  way  from  Illinois?" 

"Yes,"  I  breathed,  glad  to  tell  some- 
one, to  make  it  real  to  me.  How 
could  I  have  thought  our  love  was 
dead,  when  he  would  travel  all  this 
way  just  to  spend  a  few  hours  with 
me?  "Dr.  Dale,"  I  asked,  "could  I 
get  off  now  to  go  to  the  hairdresser?" 

I  had  an  awful  moment  when  I 
thought  he  would  refuse,  his  round 
face  looked  so  grim.  Then  suddenly 
he  smiled  as  if  he'd  changed  his  mind 
about  disapproving  and  said,  "Why, 
of  course,  my  dear.  It  takes  some 
time  in  those  machines  of  infernal 
torture,  doesn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  I  babbled  happily,  "and 
then  they  have  to  comb  out  the  pin 
curls  and  fix  the  waves — "  I  was 
running  out  the  door  by  then,  not 
waiting  for  the  elevator,  but  flying 
down  the  stairs  to  the  street. 

WELL,  it  was  an  all-out  party  job 
they  did  on  me  at  Maurice's.  When 
I  looked  in  the  mirror  afterward  I 
just  stood  there  staring  at  myself, 
marveling.  The  soft  puffs  of  cop- 
pery glinting  hair  made  my  forehead 
look  broader  and  smoother  than 
usual,  and  above  the  subtle  make-up 
my  gray  eyes  looked  infinitely  deep 
and  shone  amazingly.  My  skin 
seemed  almost  luminous  with  an  in- 
ner light  of  excitement.  Everything 
about  me  looked  expectant,  from  the 
curve  of  my  red  lips  to  the  tenseness 
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JOSEF  MARAIS — whose  African  Trek  program  is  one  of  the  bright- 
est spots  on  the  Blue  network's  Sunday-afternoon  schedule.  Josef 
was  born  thirty-eight  years  ago  on  a  lonely  African  sheep  farm. 
His  ancestors  were  both  Dutch  and  French  Huguenot  pioneers,  and 
he  has  characteristics  of  both.  It's  probably  the  French  in  him 
that's  responsible  for  his  musical  ability,  and  the  Dutch  for  his 
knack  of  understanding  native  African  ways.  He  went  to  school  in 
Capetown,  then  to  London  where  he  became  a  concert  violinist  and 
was  on  the  air  for  the  BBC.  An  experimental  broadcast  of  native 
rhythms  was  such  a  success  that  pretty  soon  his  entire  program 
consisted   of  that   music.      In   America   he's   been   equally   popular. 
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of  my  body  under  the  snug  bodice  of 
my  dress.  I  was  breathless  as  the 
clock  struck  six  and  I  lifted  the 
bandeau  of  fresh  gardenias  out  of 
their  box  and  laid  them  in  the  soft 
wave  that  Maurice  had  made  ready 
for  them.  Oh,  no  South  Sea  Island 
girl  could  ever  take  Bruce  away  from 
me  after  he  had  seen  me  tonight,  in 
the  print  dress,  with  flowers  in  my 
hair! 

The  thrilled  expectancy  lasted, 
minute  through  minute,  sharpened  by 
every  sound,  made  unbearable  by  any 
ringing  bell.  But  none  of  the  bells 
was  for  me.  When  the  minute  hand 
of  my  alarm  clock  passed  six-thirty, 
I  began  to  wonder.  What  could  be 
keeping  him?  Maybe  he  had  de- 
cided to  go  to  a  hotel  and  get  spick 
and  span  in  fresh  clothes  before  he 
saw  me.  Ideas  I  had  been  pushing  to 
the  back  of  my  mind  now  wouldn't 
stay  put.  I  looked  ahead  and  let 
myself  think  of  the  possibilities  of 
this  night  before  me.  Our  one  night, 
with  so  much  to  tell  each  other,  so 
much  to  explain,  so  many  barriers  to 
dissolve  between  us!  Maybe  there 
was  only  one  way  in  which  we  could 
make  this  short  time  wipe  those 
barriers  out  for  good;  one  way  to 
make  sure  of  each  other  so  that  we 
need  not  suffer  the  doubts  of  these 
past  weeks.  Bruce  and  I  had  never 
been  much  for  words,  but  this  way 
we'd  have  little  need  for  words. 
Surely  it  would  not  be  wrong,  with 
only  one  night  given  us,  not  to  waste 
it?  Surely  the  war  had  made  it  right 
to  give  this  gift  to  the  man  I  loved? 

BUT  now  the  clock  said  seven.  I 
ran  downstairs  and  telephoned  the 
airport,  asking  if  any  planes  from 
the  west  had  been  grounded.  No,  all 
on  time,  the  weather  perfect. 

I  told  myself  that  he  had  stopped 
to  buy  me  something,  some  very  spe- 
cial thing  that  took  longer  than  he 
expected.  When  he  came  I  must  be 
sure  to  give  him  full  appreciation, 
not  to  begrudge  the  time. 

But  now  it  was  close  to  seven- 
thirty.  There  couldn't  have  been  any 
misunderstanding  that  would  have 
kept  him  from  me  by  this  time,  if  he 
had  wanted  to  see  me. 

If  he  had  wanted  to  see  me!  For 
the  first  time  doubt  came  to  me — one 
of  the  dark  sickening  doubts  which 
had  hovered  over  me  in  those  weeks 
before  his  telegram  had  come.  But 
once  the  first  one  came,  others 
swarmed  to  make  a  thick,  dark,  stifling 
shadow,  black  over  my  mind.  Had  he 
regretted  his  impulse  to  come?  Per- 
haps he  had  been  afraid  of  just  that 
possibility  that  I  had  dreamed.  May- 
be he  feared  the  physical  attraction 
between  us,  resented  the  force  that 
might  bind  us  too  close,  once  we  had 
come  together  again.  He  didn't  want 
to  be  bound! 

But  I  didn't  know  that,  I  mustn't 
let  myself  think  it.  Suppose  he  had 
been  in  an  accident,  was  lying  hurt 
in  a  hospital  while  I  accused  him  of 
failing  me?  I  thought  wildly  of  call- 
ing the  police.  But  wait.  Think 
sanely.  Make  every  check  I  could, 
first.  Where  else  would  he  go,  if 
not  to  me?  My  trembling  hand  was 
already  dialing  the  broadcasting  sta 
tion. 

The  night  operator's  voice  came 
cold  and  casual  over  the  wire.  I 
could  not  talk  to  her.  "Give  me  Jake, 
down  at  the  door,"  I  told  her.  He 
would  have  been  on  duty  since  five, 
checking  each  person  in  and  out. 

"Jake,  this  is  Janice  Jones,"  I  told 
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him.  '-You  didn't  happen  to  see  Bruce 
MacDougall  around  the  studio  to- 
night— " 

"Sure  did,  Miss  Jones,"  his  old  voice 
fairly  cracked  with  pleasure.  "Lookin' 
brisk  too  in  that  uniform  of  his.  You 
want  him,  Miss  Jones?" 

"Is — is  he  there?"  I  asked,  holding 
my  breath. 

"No,  but  he's  right  across  the  street 
in  the  Tavern.  Him  and  Mick  Calla- 
han.    I  could  send  a  boy  over — " 

"Oh,  no.  No,  Jake,  don't  bother." 
I  could  hardly  make  my  lips  form  the 
words. 

"Well,  you  can  find  the  Tavern 
number   in  the  book,   Miss  Jones." 

"All  right,  thank  you,  Jake."  And 
I  hung  up  the  phone. 

Well,  that  was  all  I  needed  to  know. 
It  was  as  plain  to  me  as  if  I'd  been 
there  to  hear  what  Mick  had  said. 
Mick's  resentment  because  I  had  seen 
Ferenc,  gone  out  with  him,  while 
Bruce  was  away  ...  it  had  been  plain 
enough,  after  all,  in  his  eyes,  the  day 
before.  He'd  told  Bruce — and  Bruce, 
hurt  and  angry,  had  decided  not  to 
keep  our  date. 

I  WALKED  slowly  up  to  my  room 
and  sat  down  on  the  bed,  cold  and 
shivering  in  the  hot  August  night.  The 
heavy  fragrance  of  my  gardenias  was 
almost  stifling.  I  pulled  them  out  of 
my  hair  and  flung  them  into  the  cor- 
ner, but  their  odor  was  still  such  a 
mockery  that  I  felt  sick.  I  started  to 
my  feet,  once,  ready  to  rush  down- 
stairs again  and  call  the  Tavern,  tell 
Bruce  not  to  believe  anything  any- 
one said,  to  believe  only  that  I  loved 
him.  But  I  sank  back  again.  The 
truth  was  I  was  afraid — afraid  of  the 
hostility  there  would  be  in  his  voice, 
afraid  I  could  not  make  him  see  that 
although  I  had  gone  out  with  Ferenc 
it  had  been  only  because  I  was  lonely, 
separated   from   Bruce   himself. 

I  don't  know  how  long  I  sat  there, 
but  the  streets  outside  had  become 
dark  and  quiet  and  my  body  ached 
with  stiffness  when  at  last  I  got  up 
and  slipped  wearily  out  of  my  print 
dress.  Hanging  it  in  my  closet,  I 
remembered  the  first  night  I  had  worn 
it,  how  guilty  I  had  felt  that  it  had 
been  for  Ferenc  and  not  for  Bruce. 
I  had  tried  tonight  to  make  up,  but 
Fate  hadn't  let  me.  Bruce  had  not 
seen  me  in  the  dress,  he  never  would 
see  me  in  it  now.  Was  it  some  kind 
of  symbol,  maybe  the  sign  Ferenc  had 
prophesied?  Well,  I  had  my  answer 
anyway,  and  it  was  very  clear. 

Strange,  but  I  felt  quite  calm  when 
I  went  into  the  office  the  next  morn- 
ing. Perhaps  the  weeping  I  had  done 
in  the  night  had  used  up  all  my  emo- 


tion and  there  wasn't  any  left.  Dr. 
Dale  was  already  there,  though  it 
was  early.  He  came  to  his  door  at 
once  and  stood  peering  through  his 
shining  spectacles  with  his  shrewd, 
bright  little  eyes,  in  a  sort  of  apprais- 
ing way.  I  thought,  a  little  grimly, 
I  know  what  he's  trying  to  find  out. 
He  wants  to  know  whether  I  was  rash 
last  night,  whether  I  let  my  emotions 
run  away  with  my  common  sense. 
Well,  he  can  stop  worrying.  It's  all 
over.  He'll  never  lose  his  little  sec- 
retary to  her  soldier  now.  His  little 
secretary  hasn't  any  soldier  any  more. 

"Well,  well,"  he  said  with  a  rare 
hesitancy  in  his  tone.  "I  see  you  didn't 
oversleep  this  morning." 

"No,"  I  said  shortly,  my  eyes  on  my 
notebook.  I  suddenly  resented  his 
interest  in  my  affairs.  He  had  had 
his  way,  but  I  would  not  let  him  gloat! 

"I  half  expected,"  he  went  on  with 
a  sort  of  arch  jocularity,  "not  to  see 
you  at  all." 

Did  he  have  to  rub  it  in  that  way? 
I  felt  like  screaming  at  him  to  take 
his  round  bland  figure  in  its  perfect 
tailored  suit  out  the  doorway  and  out 
of  my  sight.  But  I  kept  my  lips 
closed. 

"Don't  tell  me,"  he  said,  coming  to 
my  desk  and  standing  over  me  so 
that  I  could  smell  the  fragrance  of 
his  expensive  shaving  creams  and 
powders.  "Don't  tell  me  something 
went  wrong  last  night,  my  dear." 

I  looked  up  quickly.  "How — how 
did  you  know?" 

ETE  jerked  up  straight  and  pursed 
*-*■  his  lips  into  a  little  rosebud  in  the 
middle  of  his  pink  round  face.  "I 
think  I  have  had  enough  experience 
of  the  world's  troubles,"  he  said  with 
dignity,  "to  recognize  the  marks  of 
unhappiness  on  a  human  face." 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry,"  I  told  him,  the 
tears  suddenly  hot  behind  my  eyes. 
"I  didn't  mean  to  snap  at  you.  But 
it's  true.  Things  did  go  wrong. 
There — there  just  wasn't  any  evening. 
Bruce  didn't — didn't  come — "  He  put 
his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  said, 
"I'm  sorry  you  were  hurt,  my  dear. 
But  remember  some  wounds  are  like 
necessary  surgical  operations.  I  as- 
sure you  you'll  be  better  off  for  this 
one.     Do  you  see?" 

I  nodded,  my  head  turned  away 
from  him.  Oh,  why  wouldn't  he  let 
me  alone? 

He  gave  my  head  a  fatherly  pat, 
cleared  his  throat  as  if  he  would  say 
something  more,  but  just  stood  silent 
a  moment,  hesitating,  and  then  went 
into  his  office.  I  started  working, 
feeling  as  numb  as  if  I  had  really  had 
a  surgical  operation  and  was  still  half 
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JOE  BOLAND — who  plays  the  Police  Sergeant  on  Abie's  Irish 
Rose  over  NBC  Saturday  nights,  besides  appearing  frequently 
on  other  network  shows.  Joe  is  a  Cleveland,  Ohio,  boy  who 
studied  chemistry  in  Wooster  College  until  he  was  cast  in  a 
college  play  during  his  junior  year  and  discovered  that  he'd  never 
be  happy  except  as  an  actor.  He  went  through  his  senior  year  and 
graduated,  but  his  heart  wasn't  with  chemistry  any  longer.  After 
receiving  his  degree  he  even  turned  down  a  good  job  offered  by 
a  chemical  company  and  went  to  New  York  instead.  He  credits 
Edward  Arnold,  then  a  Broadway  star,  with  helping  him  get  his 
first  stage   job.    Joe's   married,    and    has   one   very   new   daughter. 
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under  the  anaesthetic.  Well,  it  was 
over.  I  had  to  accept  the  fact  at  last. 
There   was   nothing   else    to   do. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  phone 
rang.  It  was  Ferenc.  I  had  not  thought 
of  him  for  —  how  long?  Thirty-six 
hours?  It  seemed  like  years.  He  said, 
"I  think  it  is  time  that  we  should 
drink  more  champagne  together." 

That,  somehow,  sounded  exactly 
right.  What  better  way  to  make  a 
new  beginning?  "Fine,"  I  told  him. 
"When  do  we  start?" 

"Early,"  he  said.  "What  do  you 
wear  now?" 

"I've  got  on  that  gray  linen  suit," 
I  told  him.  "It's  tailored,  rather — " 

"I  remember,"  he  said.  "It  is  good. 
I  think  we  find  it  amusing  to  drink 
champagne  in  street  clothes  for  this 
once?" 

"Yes,"  I  told  him.  It  sounded  crazy 
enough  to  suit  my  mood.  And  I  was 
inordinately  relieved  to  postpone  go- 
ing back  to  my  room.  I  wished  I 
never  need  go  back  there.  Perhaps 
I  should  have  been  a  little  more  care- 
ful what  I  wished. 

'T'HE  bottle  was  already  sitting  in 
-*-  its  frosty  bucket  of  ice  when  I  came 
to  the  bench  where  Ferenc  rose  to 
let  me  in  beside  him.  He  poured  the 
frothing  champagne  into  my  big  shal- 
low glass  and  held  it  to  my  lips  so 
that  I  must  swallow  and  feel  the 
queer  tingling  warmth  in  my  stomach 
before  I  could  even  speak. 

I  had  eaten  almost  nothing  for 
twenty-four  hours.  I  had  gone  through 
an  experience  that  had  turned  my 
life  right  over.  I  was  now  in  a  mood 
of  still,  almost  uncanny  calm.  I  am 
not  trying  to  excuse  what  happened, 
but  it  is   fair  to   make   it  clear   just 


what  the  factors  were  that  played 
their  part  in  the  inevitable  climax 
of  that  night. 

I  can't  describe  it  clearly,  my  mem- 
ory is  clouded,  just  as  the  evening 
itself  seemed  clouded  as  I  lived  it. 
I  remember  when  Ferenc  ordered  the 
second  bottle  of  champagne  that  he 
said  again,  "First  we  celebrate  and 
then  we  find  the  reason." 

Oh,  we  found  it!  And  why  not! 
What  had  I  to  lose?  I  told  myself  that 
I  was  free  at  last  to  enjoy  the  gayety 
that  Ferenc  could  provide  so  charm- 
ingly, free  to  look  into  his  brown  eyes 
and  never  think  of  other  eyes — clear, 
terribly  honest  blue  eyes.  Why  should 
I  be  cautious  now,  why  should  I  try 
to  figure  out  what  was  right?  Hadn't 
I  done  that  for  three  years,  and  what 
had  it  got  me?    Nothing,  just  nothing. 

Don't  blame  Ferenc.  For  one  thing, 
he  tried  to  make  me  eat  while  we 
drank  that  second  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne. I  remember  he  ordered  with 
his  usual  care,  but  I  think  I  laughed 
at  him.  I  laughed  at  everything. 
Sometimes  he  laughed  with  me,  and 
sometimes,  though,  he  didn't.  Some- 
times his  brown  eyes  would  just  look 
at  me  with  that  deep  gaze  and  his 
voice  would  be  very  soft  as  he  reached 
his  hand  to  touch  mine.  "Darling 
Janice,  a  mouth  to  laugh  with  is  a 
mouth  to  kiss." 

I  leaned  across  toward  him,  invit- 
ing his  kiss.  His  lips  met  mine,  over 
the  table  with  all  the  dishes  and 
glasses.    Then  he  said, 

"Promise  me  one  thing.  Sometimes 
the  weeping  follows  too  closely  after 
laughter.  Promise  you  will  not  weep 
tomorrow." 

I  said,  "Don't  worry,  I  shan't  weep. 
That's  what  we're  celebrating,  Ferenc, 


didn't   you   know?      I'm    through   with 
tears!" 

"How  can  I  know?"  he  asked,  his 
eyes  still  dark  and  gi . 

"I've  told  you,"  I  said.  "I  guaranb  i 
it." 

"Guarantee?"  he  asked.  "What  is 
that?" 

"It's  proof,"  I  said.  "1  II  prove  it 
any  way  you  say."  I  held  up  my  glass 
to  his,  feeling  a  strange  sort  of  satis- 
faction in  the  extravagant  abandon  of 
my  words. 

"Any  way?"  His  eyes  never  left 
my  face.     "You  mean  this,  Janice?" 

"I  mean  it,"  I  told  him. 

"There  is  only  one  true  way,"  he 
said  slowly.  "Do  you  know  what  that 
is?" 

YES,"  I  said.  "Yes,  Ferenc,  I  think 
I  do." 

"Then  I  will  make  arrangements." 
He  spoke  quietly  and  stood  up.  I  saw 
his  erect,  slender  body  move  reso- 
lutely across  the  dim  restaurant  to  the 
lighted  sign  marked  "Telephone." 

When  he  came  back,  he  said,  "It 
is  done.    Are  you  still  sure?" 

I  nodded,  even  then  not  knowing 
exactly  what  it  was  that  I  was  sure 
of.  But  I  was  sure!  I  lifted  my  glass 
to  my  lips  and  said,  "Here's  to  my 
proof."  Ferenc  drank  with  me  but 
then  he  took  my  glass  from  my  hand. 
"This  is  too  beautiful  a  celebration," 
he  said  tenderly,  "to  celebrate  too 
much."  Then  he  took  my  hand  and 
led  me  to  the  car  that  was  waiting 
outside  at  the  curb.  I  was  not  sur- 
prised to  find  it  there.  It  seemed 
quite  natural,  as  natural  as  anything 
that  had  happened  in  this  past  twen- 
ty-four hours,  to  get  inside  the  car 
and   ride   through   miles   of   crowded 


eauty  and 

the  BesT/ 


\J  NE  good  sip  deserves 
another . . .  and  another !  And 
remember,  there's  plenty  to 
enjoy  in  that  big,  12-ounce 
bottle.  Plenty  of  size,  plenty 
of  flavor !  Keep  Pepsi-Cola 
on  ice  and  enjoy  often. 


•k    Pepsi-Cola  is  made  only  by  Pepsi-Cola  Co.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  Bottled  locally  by  Authorized  Bottlers. 
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PERMANENT  WAVE 


?  -^ 


JUNE  LANG 

Glamorous     movie     star,     praises 
Charm-Karl.     This  actual  photo- 
graph shows  her  corneous  Cliarm- 
Kurl    Permanent    Wave. 


FOR 

COMPLETE 
HOME  KIT 

Each  KIT  Contains  40  Curlers 

SHAMPOO  and  WAVE  SET  also  included 

There  is  nothing  else  to  buy.  Shampoo  and  wave  set  are  included 
free  in  each  Charm-Kurl  Kit.  With  Chorm-Kurl  it  is  easy  to  give  your- 
self a  thrilling,  machineless  permanent  wave  in  ihe  privacy  of  your 
own  home  that  should  last  as  long  as  any  professional  permanent 
wave.  You  do  not  have  to  have  any  experience  in  waving  hair, 
lust   follow   the   \imple    instructions 

So  Easy  Even  a  Child  Can  Do  It 

Charm-Kurl  is  easy  and  safe  to  use;  no  experience  required;  contains 
no  harmful  chemicals  or  ammonia;  requires  no  machines  or  dryers 
heat   or    electricity.      Desirable    for    both    women    and    children. 

SEND   NO   MONEY 

A  flood  of  letters  of  proise  are  coming  in  daily  from  users  everywhere' 
Charm-Kur*  must  satisfy  you  as  it  has  satisfied  these  others  or  it  will  cost  you  nothing  to  try.  Don't  send  a  penny.  Just  send 
your  name  and  address  and  it  will  be  sent  to  you  C.O.D.  for  59c,  plus  postage,  with  the  understanding  that  if  you  ore  not 
thrilled  with  the  results,  your  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded.  You  have  nothing  to  risk  and  a  beautiful  permanent  to 
gain,  so  toke  advantage  of  this  special  offer.      Send  today. 

CHARM-KURL  COMPANY     Dept.  273,  2459  University  Avenue     St.  Paul,  Minn. 

BETTE  DAVIS  DARES 


From  the  pen  of  Bette  Davis 
comes  daringly  frank  advice  to 
all  who  seek  it  via  a  new  depart- 
ment in  Photoplay-Movie  Mirror. 
"What  Should  I  Do?"  is  an  open 
forum  for  readers  with  problems 
.  .  .  and  who  hasn't  one  these  days. 
We  know  that  Miss  Davis  whose 
powerful  acting  allows  her  privi- 
leges in  expressing  herself  openly 
and  freely  will  find  great  favor 
with  our  readers  and  her  ad- 
mirers. This  service  starts  in  the 
December  Photoplay-Movie  Mir- 
ror. If  you  would  like  to  have 
Bette  Davis  help  you  with  your 
problem,  this  is  your  chance! 


PORTRAITS       A  GUY  A  GIRL  COULD  LOVE 


IN  COLOR 

Here  are  the  stars  you 
wanted  to  see  in  our 
popular  Color  Section: 

ALAN   LADD 
CLAUDETTE     COLBERT 
MARJORIE  REYNOLDS 
MARY  BETH  HUGHES 
GEORGE  MONTGOMERY 
ROBERT   STERLING 
JANET  BLAIR 


GET  YOUR 
COPY  TODAY! 


Hollywood's  latest  rage  is  a  regular  fellow.  Devoid  of 
glamour,  Van  Heflin  scorns  masculine  "prettiness,"  hates 
to  dress  up  and  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  the  usual 
artifices  to  which  most  actors  resort.  Wouldn't  you  like 
to  know  more  about  this  newcomer  with  the  drawling  voice 
and  unexpected  smile?  You'll  want  to  read  "A  Guy  A  Girl 
Could  Love" — a  grand  character  study  of  a  compelling 
young   actor! 

rLiiO!  A  multitude  of  fascinating  articles  and  features, 
pages  spilling  over  with  pictures  and  all  you  want  to  know 
about  the  movies  in  the  new  December 

Photoplay- Movie  Mirror 


city,  then  more  miles  of  dark  country, 
with  small  dim  villages  flashing  by  in- 
frequently. Perhaps  I  even  slept,  sit- 
ting there  with  my  hand  in  his,  my 
head  resting  on  his  shoulder.  I  know 
I  felt  no  fears,  no  doubts  at  all.  It 
was  all  queerly  serene,  like  the  kind 
of  dream  in  which  everything  is  easy 
and  takes  place  without  thought  or 
question. 

Perhaps  my  first  question  came 
when  we  had  left  the  dimmed-out 
darkness  for  the  brilliant  light  of  that 
smalltown  living  room  with  its  brass 
chandeliers  glaring  over  our  heads. 
Maybe  when  the  man  in  the  striped 
shirt  started  to  read  out  in  unctuous 
tones  the  ceremony  from  the  battered 
book  in  his  unmanicured   hands. 

I  tried  to  shut  my  eyes  and  ears 
as  the  repellent  voice  went  on.  Then 
it  stopped,  on  an  upward  questioning 
note.   For  me  to  answer! 

Ferenc  whispered  in  my  ear.  "Don't 
say  this,  my  dear,  if  you  do  not  wish 
it  so.     If  you  regret — " 

DUT  of  course  I  didn't  regret.  What 
*-*  sort  of  person  would  I  be,  to  regret 
now,  to  back  out  of  what  I  had  begun? 
I  spoke  out  loud,  too  loud,  perhaps, 
so  that  my  voice  sounded  harsh. 
"I  do!"  And  after  another  series  of 
unctuous  phrases,  came  Ferenc's  voice, 
deep  and  vibrant,  "I  will." 

It  was  all  over,  then.  We  could 
escape  from  this  awful  room.  In 
Ferenc's  arms  everything  would  be  all 
right.     It  would  be!     It  would  be! 

But  what  came  as  I  rode  through 
the  night  in  his  arms  was  not  beauty. 
It  was  fear,  and  it  was  ugly.  Deadly, 
utter  horror.  For  the  ceremony  had 
lifted  that  strange  curtain  of  un- 
reality. I  was  aware  now,  of  every- 
thing. I  knew  what  I  had  done. 
And  I  knew  what  was  yet  before  me. 

Ferenc  was  murmuring,  "The  hotel 
is  on  the  shore,  my  dear,  where  we 
can  hear  the  waves  against  the  sea 
wall.     Shall  you  like  that?" 

Oh,  I'd  like  the  sound  of  the  ocean 
waves— at  least  I  always  had  before— 
but  after  this  night  would  I  ever  hear 
the  sound  without  sick  shame?  Oh, 
I  couldn't  go  through   with  this! 


Close  upon  the  heels  of  Janice's 
folly  has  come  the  awakening.  Can 
she  salvage  some  measure  of  dignity 
and  happiness  from  her  loveless  mar- 
riage to  Ferenc?  Be  sure  to  read  the 
conclusion  of  this  dramatic  serial  in 
the  January  issue  of  Radio  Mirror. 


VICTORY 
LIMERICKS 


A  magician  named  Presto  G.  Slick 
Said:     "Money  is  turning   the  trick, 

So  let  us  all  sock  it 

In  Uncle  Sam's  pocket 

Buy    War    Stamps    that    Hitler    can't 
lick!" 
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Facing  the  Music 
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road  tour  which  culminates  on  the 
coast  in  December. 

Dick  Stabile  first  came  into  the 
limelight  singing,  playing,  and  ar- 
ranging for  Ben  Bernie.  The  Bernie 
band  was  then  at  its  peak  and  the 
Newark,  New  Jersey-born  Stabile  was 
making  $350  a  week. 

"I  had  no  desire  to  lead  my  own 
band,"  Dick  says.  "I  was  happy  and 
contented.  But  then  they  had  to  start 
painting  those  beautiful  pictures  and 
I  got  all  excited." 

The  picture  painters  Dick  refers  to 
were  the  band  bookers,  ever  on  the 
lookout  for  new  batoneers. 

Dick  took  all  his  savings,  some 
$40,000,  and  organized  his  own  band. 
However,  the  beautiful  pictures  be- 
came blurred  when  a  succession  of 
indifferent  bookings,  plus  inability  to 
win  a  recording  contract,  failed  to  get 
the  band   any  important   recognition. 

After  twelve  months,  Dick's  net 
profits  amounted  to  exactly  two 
dollars. 

Dejected  and  disgusted,  Stabile 
junked  his  band.  He  decided  to  go 
back  to  playing  in  other  people's 
orchestras,  let  them  do  the  worrying. 
But  Gracie  Barrie  pleaded  with  him 
to  try  again. 

"Listen,  honey,"  she  said,  "maybe  if 
you  make  a  fresh  start,  you  will 
benefit  from  all  those  experiences. 
Let  me  join  the  band.  Then  at  least 
we'll  sink  or  swim  together." 

Dick  knew  what  this  decision  meant 
to  Gracie.  She  had  a  flattering  com- 
mercial radio  offer  and  a  chance  to  go 
into  Eddie  Cantor's  new  musical  show 
at  $850  a  week.  But  Gracie  refused 
to  listen  to  any  counter-plans.  Like 
any  real  Irish  lass,  Gracie  meant  to  go 
down  fighting. 

The  couple  got  Billy  Burton,  famed 
Jimmy  Dorsey  manager,  to  guide 
their  band  affairs.  The  old  music 
library,  worth  some  $20,000,  was 
turned  over  to  the  Army.  A  new 
arranger,  Gene  Hammett,  was  hired 
and  a  batch  of  new  arrangements 
were   turned   out.    Only   four   of  the 


original  men  in  the  band  were  kept 
in  the  new  outfit.  Gracie's  buoyant 
enthusiasm  was  contagious  and  it  cir- 
culated from  the  reeds  to  the  brass 
section. 

Just  when  the  band  got  going, 
Uncle  Sam  stepped  in  and  tapped 
fourteen  of  Dick's  musicians.  Dick's 
hopes  and  plans  were  quickly  de- 
flated by  this  unexpected  situation  but 
Gracie  and  manager  Burton  refused 
to  let  it  discourage  them.  New  men 
were  quickly  auditioned.  And  this 
time  luck  was  with  them.  The  new 
men  were  all  improvements  and  the 
final  crisis  was  averted. 

nTHE  thirty-year-old  leader,  chris- 
■*■  tened  Ricardo  Stabile,  is  the  son  of 
an  Italian-American  musician  who 
years  ago  realized  that  jazz  music 
would  become  a  definite  part  of  our 
musical  pattern.  So,  except  for  a  brief 
excursion  into  prize  fighting,  where 
young  Dick  boxed  under  YMCA 
auspices — a  career  quickly  terminated 
by  a  well  aimed  punch  in  the  nose — 
the  Jersey  lad  followed  in  his  father's 
footsteps. 

Dick  first  learned  to  play  the  piano 
but  when  he  was  fifteen  his  father 
bought  him  a  shiny  saxophone  and  he 
stayed  up  that  entire  night  tooting  it. 
After  finishing  school,  Dick  polished 
off  six  months  of  saxophone  lessons, 
and  was  ready  for  his  first  musical 
job.  He  got  his  first  real  experience 
playing  for  George  Olsen  and  in  1929 
joined  Ben  Bernie. 

Dick  met  Gracie  Barrie  for  the  first 
time  backstage  in  an  eastern  vaude- 
ville theater.  Gracie  was  then  only 
thirteen,  trying  very  hard  to  look 
sixteen.  Dick  admired  the  enthusi- 
astic kid  singer,  and  knew  she  would 
develop  into  a  big  star. 

They  met  again  four  years  later, 
this  time  backstage  in  a  Philadelphia 
theater.  Dick  suddenly  realized  that 
the  little  singer  was  now  a  handsome 
young  woman  and  a  full-fledged  per- 
former. They  fell  in  love  and  were 
married  soon  after. 

The  Stabiles  have  been  married 
four  and  a  half  years  and  now  live  in 
an  attractive  though  small  apartment 
in  Forest  Hills. 


"Any  old  records  today? 
Any  kind  will  do,"  says 
Betty  Winkler,  star  of 
CBS'  Joyce  Jordan.  Along 
with  many  other  radio 
stars,  Betty  has  joined 
the  drive  to  collect 
millions  of  old  records 
for  our  fighting   men. 


Ml  Bob  Vins  Me  Wot  Mike 

You  don't  have  to  be  annoyed  by 
loose,  falling  pins  that  do  not  keep 
their  shape.  Look  your  best  with 
DeLong's  .  .  .  they  have  a  strong, 
lasting  grip  .  .  .  they  won't  slip  out. 


...  a  stunning  combination  of 
clean  swept  lines  and  feminine 
softness  distinguishes  this 
Coiffure.  DeLong  Bob  Pins  hold 
every  perfect  wave  . . .  gently  but 
firmly  .  .  .  they  never  slip  out. 
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r  ITY  the  girl  who  is  modern  in  every  way 
but  one — interesting,  attractive,  but 
"dated"  in  her  knowledge  of  functional 
menstrual  pain.  Pity  her  for  never  trying 
Midol  ...  to  relieve  the  pain  quickly,  to 
redeem  miserable  "lost  days"  for  active, 
comfortable  living ! 

Millions  of  girls  and  women  rely  on  Midol 
regularly,  knowing  its  fast,  effective  action. 
Try  it.  Unless  you  have  some  organic  dis- 
order needing  special  medical  or  surgical 
treatment,  Midol  should  give  you  comfort.  It 
contains  no  opiates.  One  ingredient  relieves 
headache,  one  is  mildly  stimulating,  and 
another  exclusive  ingredient  acts  directly 
against  spasmodic  pain  peculiar  to  the 
menstrual  process. 

At  your  druggist's.   The  small  package 
contains  more  than  enough     ^jjjS"5!!?"^ 
Midol    for    a    convincing 

trial;      the      large      package   V  Good  Housekeeping  y 

lasts  for  months.  ^a5g£rag»agS 

MIDOL 

RELIEVES  FUNCTIONAL  PERIODIC  PAIN 


NEW  SOAPl***^ 

Ugly  pimples,  blemishes  and  itching 
skin  rashes,  impetigo,  ringworm,  eczema, 
externally  caused,  often  quickly  relieved 
by  new  medicated  TALLY  SOAP,  Tallv 
Soap  must  show  as  much  as  50%  im- 
provement or  money  back.  Ask  for  Tally 
Soap  at  chain,  drug  and  department 
stores  everywhere.  TALLY  SOAP  CO., 
207  N.   Michigan,  Chicago,   III. 


PHDTDRII1C 


ANY    PHOTO    OR    PICTURE    of 

Sweetheart,    Relative   or    Friend 
reproduced  p  e  r  m  a  ■ 

nently  in  this  beau- 
tiful onyx  like  ring 
featuring  the  New 
Maqnified  Setting!  Will  last  a  lifetime!  Inde- 
structible! Waterproof!  Enclose  strip  of  paper 
for  rinsr  size.  Pay  postman  plus  a  few  cents  (Expertly  painted 
postage.      If    you    send    cash    we    pay    postage.      25e  antra) 


5   or    i-nena 

48c 


you    send 
Send    Money  Order 
Photo  Movette  Ring  Co.,  Dept.C-24.519  Main  St. .Cincinnati 


O. 


Be  Your  Own 
MUSIC! 


Teacher 


LEARN   AT   HOME   FOR 
LESS  THAN  7c  A   DAY 


Over  700,000 


i  dents 


FREE   BOOK 


Play  by  note,  Piano,  Violin, 
Tenor  Banjo.  Guitar,  Accor- 
dion, Saxophone,  or  any  other 
instrument.  Wonderful  im- 
proved method.  Simple  as 
ABC.  No  "numbers"  or  trick 
music.    Costs  less  than  7c  a  day. 

Send  coupon  today  for  Free  Booklet 
and  Print  and  Picture  Sample  ex- 
plaining this  method  in  detail.  Mention  favorite  instru- 
ment. Instruments  supplied  when  needed,  cash  or  credit. 
V.   S.   School  of  Music.  30612  Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.   C. 

U.  S.  School  of   Music,  30612  Brunswick   Bldg.T'N-" C. 

Please    send    me    Free    Booklet    and    Print    and    Picture 
Sample.     I  would  like  to  play  (Name  Instrument) 

Have  you 
Instrument Instr.  ? 


Address     . 
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Sing  a  Song  of  Love 
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for  her  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  they 
drove  down  through  Hollywood's  bus- 
iness section.  He  seemed  nervous,  pre- 
occupied, and  the  smile  with  which 
he  met  Mary's  chatter  was  sometimes 
abstracted.  Suddenly  he  drew  up  to 
the  curb  in  front  of  Flato's  the  jeweler. 

"Let's  stop  in  here,"  he  said.  "I'd 
like  to  buy  you  something.  Something 
— special!" 

Mary's  heart  stopped,  then  went  on 
beating  in  double-quick  time.  Was 
this  the  moment?  In  his  funny,  abrupt 
way,  was  this  his  idea  of  a  proposal? 

In  the  shop,  he  said  something  she 
didn't  hear  to  a  clerk — and  then  he 
was  holding  out  a  ring. 

"Do  you  like  this,  Mary?"  he  said, 
and  his  voice  was  husky.  "It's  a  friend- 
ship ring.  I  wish  you'd  wear  it  for 
me." 

Today,  Mary  remembers  practically 
nothing  of  the  next  few  minutes  ex- 
cept a  horrible  flat  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment and  that  she  smiled  vague- 
ly and  nodded  her  head.  Also,  that  she 
suddenly  recognized  a  customer  stand- 
ing a  few  feet  away  to  be  Gary  Cooper 
— as  if  it  mattered! 

"You  mustn't  show  him  how  you 
feel!  You  mustn't!"  she  said  to  herself 
when  they  were  back  in  the  car.  If 
Dick  thought  of  her  as  a  friend,  and 
only  a  friend,  he  mustn't  know  how 
much  she'd  hoped  he  loved  her.  That, 
at  least,  she  could  keep.    Her  pride. 

ACCORDINGLY,  she  was  very  gay,  all 
■  the  rest  of  the  evening.  They  had 
dinner,  and  they  danced,  and  of  course 
they  talked  and  laughed  a  great  deal. 
They  were  still  there  when  it  was  two 
o'clock,  and  time  for  the  restaurant  to 
close.  Mary's  hand — the  one  on  which 
she  was  wearing  Dick's  ring — went 
out  to  gather  up  her  bag  from  the 
white  cloth  of  the  table,  and  suddenly 
Dick's  larger  hand  covered  it. 

"Mary,"  he  said,  "that  ring  means 
more  to  me  than  friendship.  I  just — 
somehow  I  didn't  have  the  courage  to 
tell  you  this  afternoon.  I'd  like  to 
buy  you  another.  No,  two.  An  en- 
gagement ring  and  a  wedding  ring. 
.  .  .  Will  you  marry  me?" 

For  the  second  time  that  day  Mary 
nodded  silently,  and  for  the  second 
time  she  was  smiling  as  she  did  so. 
Only  this  time  the  smile  was  radiant, 
not  a  makeshift  affair  assumed  only 
to  cover  disappointment. 

They  delayed  only  long  enough  to 
call  Mary's  mother  in  Texas  and  Dick's 
in  New  York,  to  tell  them  their  wed- 
ding plans,  and  then  they  drove  to 
Las  Vegas  where  they  were  married 
on  May  4,  1940.  Their  one  day  in  that 
Nevada  town  was  their  honeymoon. 
They  drove  all  the  next  night,  return- 
ing to  Hollywood,  for  Mary  had  to 
report  for  work  at  six  o'clock  the  next 
morning. 

Their  first  year  of  married  life  was 
just  as  hectic  as  their  courtship  had 
been.  They  bought  a  large  house  in 
Bel  Air  and  then  both  were  so  busy 
that  for  weeks  the  only  furniture  was 
a  bed  and  a  piano.  There  were  always 
people  around  or  parties  to  go  to.  For- 
tunately their  senses  of  humor  saw 
them  through,  for  it  was  a  confused, 
complicated  life  they  led. 

In  contrast,  their  delayed  honey- 
moon, which  they  could  not  arrange 
until  five  months  after  their  marriage 
because  of  work  at  the  studio,  was 
typical  of  what  they  both  really  en- 


joy. They  chartered  a  little  cabin 
cruiser  and  leisurely  cruised  along  the 
coast  of  Southern  California  for  two 
weeks!  No  crowds,  no  excitement. 
But  then  back  to  the  hectic  life. 

By  the  end  of  that  first  year  Mary 
and  Dick  agreed  they  had  had  enough 
of  the  large  house  with  the  tennis 
court,  the  parties  and  the  people  the 
place  encouraged.  They  never  wanted 
even  to  think  of  owning  a  swimming 
pool!  They  wanted  a  sane,  normal 
life  with  peace  and  quiet.  Besides, 
the  baby  was  on  the  way. 

So  they  found  a  small  house  in 
Westwood,  a  cottage  with  all  the 
charm  and  hospitable  coziness  they 
both  admire.  It  is  beautifully  fur- 
nished, but  comfortably.  It  is  a  home, 
and  it  is  small  enough  for  Mary  to 
supervise  the  household,  arrange  the 
flowers  and  do  those  homely  things 
which  mean  so  much  to  Dick.  There 
they  live  now  with  one  maid  and  a 
nurse  for  little  Mary  Heller,  now  al- 
most a  year  old. 

In  the  back  there  is  a  Victory  Gar- 
den, a  very  special  one,  with  the 
Martin-Halliday  humor  running  ram- 
pant, for  here  begonias,  gardenias  and 
lilies  are  mixed  in  with  tomatoes,  corn 
and  lettuce.  But  it's  a  well-tended, 
healthy  garden! 

And  around  the  house  is  an  old- 
fashioned  white  picket  fence,  covered 
with  rambler  roses.  It's  not  unique, 
just  like  many  other  white  picket 
fences  covered  with  roses,  but  to  Mary 
it  is  a  thing  apart.  It  was  her  anni- 
versary present  this  year,  the  one 
thing  she  admitted  she  would  like 
when  Dick  asked  for  a  suggestion. 
And  to  Mary,  it  is  a  symbol  of  the  new 
life  they  have  found  together. 

The  love  motif  of  the  Halliday 
household?  It  is  still  humor,  just  as 
during  those  courtship  days  and  their 
first  year  of  marriage  when  humor 
saw  them  through. 

After  all,  it's  no  small  job  for  a  girl 
to  manage  four  careers,  as  Mary  does. 
There  is  her  picture  work,  her  fea- 
tured spot  on  the  Bing  Crosby  pro- 
grams on  NBC  every  Thursday,  her 
more  important  roles  of  wife  and 
mother.  And  she  takes  all  four  seri- 
ously, despite  her  light-heartedness 
about  other  things. 

"If  I  manage  them  successfully,  and 
I  hope  I  do,"  says  Mary  modestly,  "it 
is  because  I  am  able  to  see  the  humor- 
ous side  of  all  things  always,  and  so 
does  Dick.  That  is  one  of  the  main 
factors  of  our  life  together,  and  it  al- 
ways will  be." 


VICTORY 

LIMERICKS 


Said   a   movie   star,    Beverly  Twink, 
"I'm    buying    more    Bonds,    and    less 
mink, 

For  a    10   percent   pledge 

Will   give   us  the   edge 
On  the  Japs  and  the  Nazis,  I  think!" 
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I  Want  Only  You 

Continued  from  page  20 

but  his  message,  written  with  a  warm 
finger,  still  traced  on  the  thick  frost 
which  coated  the  room's  one  window — 
"Michael  loves  Nora,"  and  beside  it  a 
lopsided  heart  drawn  in  the  rime. 

I  remembered  how  Michael  used  to 
stir  in  his  sleep  and  reach  out  an 
arm  to  gather  me  to  him,  how  my  head 
fitted  into  the  hollow  of  his  shoulder, 
how  we  would  sleep  out  the  night 
thus,  his  lips  against  my  forehead. 
And  with  that  memory  came  another 
one — the  memory  of  how,  after  I  had 
gone  away,  I  used  to  lie  awake,  breath 
held  against  the  loneliness,  terrified 
in  the  dark,  remembering  all  that  I 
had  lost. 

I  remembered  the  late-night  pro- 
gram Michael  and  I  did.  "Sweet 
Dreams"  we  had  called  it — I  singing, 
Michael  playing  the  absurd  old  parlor 
organ  which  had  been  borrowed  from 
Mom  Sully,  Michael's  step-mother. 
We  sang  everyone  in  town  to  sleep 
with  "Sweet  Dreams." 

BUT  there  were  bad  things  to  re- 
member, too.  I  had  left  the  farm 
with  high  hopes  and  higher  dreams, 
running  away  from  poverty,  from  liv- 
ing with  too  many  people  in  too  few 
rooms,  from  the  drudgery  of  trying 
to  make  too  little  money  to  cover  too 
many  things.  And,  in  marrying 
Michael,  I  had  kissed  my  dreams  good- 
bye, for  with  him  life  was  as  it  had 
been  on  the  farm.  There  was  never 
enough  money.  There  were  stagger- 
ing debts  to  be  paid  off,  debts  acquired 
in  establishing  the  station.  We  lived 
in  one  tiny  room  which  did  duty  as 
living  and  sleeping  and  eating  quar- 
ters for  us.  I  cooked  our  meals  on  a 
two-burner  gas  plate  concealed  behind 
a  flimsy  screen  which  likewise  hid  a 
washbowl  which  did  double  duty  as 
a  sink.  The  bathroom,  down  the  hall, 
we  shared  with  seven  other  people. 

Always  the  station  came  first,  even 
if  the  rent  on  our  room  was  unpaid, 
even  if  we  had  to  live  on  potatoes  and 
butterless  bread.  My  old  brown  skirt 
got  baggier  and  baggier;  my  old  brown 
sweater  got  thinner  and  thinner  at 
the  elbows.  Pennies  and  nickels  and 
dimes  which  went  into  the  little  bank 
on  the  dresser,  meant  to  accumulate 
for  clothes  or  for  the  good  time  we 
both  so  badly  needed,  always  were 
shaken  out  to  help  pay  for  a  new 
power  tube  or  something  else  that 
WNUX  had  to  have.  Things  like  that 
can  kill  love  more  surely  than  in- 
fidelity, sometimes. 

Perhaps  if  radio  had  been  in  my 
blood,  I  wouldn't  have  minded.  But 
to  me,  WNUX  was  just  a  collection  of 
tubes  and  lines  and  meters  and  dials, 
things  with  names  I  didn't  bother  to 
learn,  mysteries  I  had  no  wish  to  pene- 
trate. Later,  when  I  could  do  it  because 
I  wanted  to,  not  because  I  had  to,  I 
learned  those  names,  penetrated  those 
mysteries,  because  it  seemed  to  bring 
me  closer  to  Michael.  But  then,  I 
hated  it.  I  hated  every  moment  of  it, 
except  the  times  when  I  was  actually 
singing  into  a  microphone.  All  the 
rest  of  the  time  was  drudgery,  trying 
to  do  office  work  I  was  never  meant 
to  do,  watching  WNUX,  like  some  big 
animal,  swallowing  all  the  things  I 
wanted  for  myself — all  of  the  money 
we  made,  all  of  Michael's  time,  and, 
I  sometimes  feared,  all  of  his  affection. 

Soon  Michael  and  I  were  quarreling, 
more  often  than   not,   and  when   we 
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Comes  from  Within! 


The  feminine  charm  that  men  so 
admire... the  appealing  beauty  that 
brings  untold  happiness,  thrilling 
pleasures  ...  is  a  radiant  glow  of 
health.  Don't  let  vitamin  deficiency 
rob  you  of  that  precious  womanly- 
possession.  Take  GROVES  Vita- 
mins for  your  daily  protective  re- 
quirements of  essential  Vitamins  A 
and  D  pins  famous  Bi ...  vitamins 
that  help  maintain  body  resistance, 
strong  bones,  sound  teeth,  clear 
skin,  calm,  steady  nerves.  And  yet 
these  wonderful  GROVE'S  Vita- 
mins cost  less  than  lVic  a  day,  in 
the  economical  family  size— truly 
an  amazing  low  price.  Guard  your 
health. ..your  happiness.  Don't  risk 
a  deficiency!  Start  taking  GROVE'S 
Vitamins  today! 


"I    MARRIED    A    MAN  — I    DIDN'T    LOVE." 


"How  had  this  happened  to  me?  It  was 
none  of  my  doing  that  I  found  myself 
alone — and  married  to  a  man  I  didn't 
love.  I,  Kathie,  pampered  and  spoiled, 
wild  and  reckless,  tied  to  a  man  by  mar- 
riage bonds!"  .  .  .  What  happened  when 
Kathie  confessed  this  to  her  bridegroom 
and  what  took  place  when  she  returned 


"MY  DEAR  DOCTOR!" 

A  Complete  Book  Length  True  Novel 

"I'll  travel  alone  and  move  faster,"  said 
Richard  Alvin  when  he  had  the  dignity  of 
Doctor  tacked  on  to  his  name.  No  love  for 
me — no  thoughts  of  marriage  BUT  that  was 
before  he  met  Marcia  Read  "My  Dear 
Doctor"  and  thrill  to  the  exciting  adventures 
of  marriage  in  a  doctor's  home!  It's  TRUE 
EXPERIENCES'  book  length  true  novel  and 
one  you'll  revel  in. 


Two  Delightful  Reasons 

These  are  just  two  delightful  reasons  why 
you  will  find  the  December  TRUE  EXPERI- 
ENCES magazine  filled  with  many  stories  and 
features  that  will  spell  exciting  hours  for 
you!    Don't  miss  it.    Get  your  copy  today— 

True  Experiences 
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JIM,  I   KNOW   FROM 

EXPERIENCE,  GET  PAZO! 


SMART  WIFE,  PAZO   RELIEVED 
THOSE   SIMPLE   PILES 


Don't  just  suffer  the  agonizing  pain,  torture,  itching  of 
simple  piles.  Remember,  for  over  thirty  years  amazing 
PAZO  ointment  has  given-  prompt,  comforting  relief  to 
millions.   It  gives  you  soothing,  welcome  palliative  relief. 

How  PAZO  Ointment  Works 
1.  Soothes  inflamed  areas — relieves  pain  and  itching.  2.  Lu- 
bricates hardened,  dried   parts  — helps  prevent  cracking 
and  soreness.  3.  Tends  to  reduce  swelling  and  check  bleed- 
ing. 4.  Provides  a  quick  and  easy  method  of  application. 

Special  Pile  Pipe  for  Easy  Application 
PAZO  ointment  has  a  specially  designed,  perforated  Pile 
Pipe,  making   application   simple   and   thorough.  (Some 
persons,  and  many  doctors,  prefer  to  use  suppositories,  so 
PAZO  is  also  made  in  suppository  form.) 

Get  Relief  with  PAZO  Ointment! 

Ask  your  doctor  about  wonderful  PAZO  ointment  and 
the  soothing,  blessed  relief  it  gives  for  simple  piles.  Get 
PAZO  ointment  from  your  druggist  today! 

The  Grove  Laboratories,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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SIZE  OF  DIME 

Ladies!  Girls!  Lovely  Watches,  other  premiums  or  Cash 
Given— GIVE  AWAY  FREE  PICTURES  with  white 
CLOVERINE  Brand  SALVE  for  caps  and  mild  burns  sold 
to  friends  at  25c  a  box  (with  FREE  Picture)  send  amount 
stated  in  catalog.  47th  year.  Be  First.  Write  for  starting 
order  Salve.  Pictures.  Catalog  sent  on  trust. 
WILSON  CHE  M.  CO..  INC.,  Dept.  65-6,  TV  RONE.  PA. 
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PRACTICAL  NURSE! 
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in  your  spare  time  as  thousands  of  men  and  women 
— 18  to  60  years  of  age — have  done  through  Chicago 
School  of  Nursing.  Easy-to-understand  lessons, 
endorsed  by  physicians.  One  graduate  has  charge 
of  10-bed  hospital.  Nurse  Cromer,  of  Iowa,  now  runs 
her  own  nursing  home.  Others  prefer  to  earn  $2.50 
to  S5.00  a  day  in  private  practice. 

YOU  CAN  EARN  WHILE  YOU  LEARN! 
Mrs.  B.  C,  of  Texas,  earned  $474.25  while  taking 
course.  Mrs.  S.  E.  P.  started  on  her  first  case  after 
her  7th  lesson;  in  14  months  she  earned  $1900! 
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weren't,  I  was  scheming,  searching  my 
brain  for  some  way  out  of  this  dread- 
ful mess,  so  that  Michael  and  I 
wouldn't  spend  the  rest  of  our  lives 
with  never  enough  of  anything,  stand- 
ing facing  each  other,  crying  out  things 
that  we  didn't  really  mean,  finding 
new  things  to  say  that  would  hurt 
worse  than  the  things  we  had  just  said. 

SO  it  seemed  that  Mr.  Clark  had 
been  sent  by  a  lenient  heaven  to 
solve  our  problems.  He  walked  into 
the  station  one  cold  afternoon,  a 
brisk,  word-thrifty  little  man.  "You 
Nora  Sully?" 

He  hardly  waited  for  my  nod,  before 
he  said,  "Young  lady,  I  have  a  propo- 
sition for  you."  Without  mincing 
words,  he  launched  into  it.  He  was 
production  manager  of  an  advertising 
agency.  Visiting  his  mother  in  Castle, 
he  had  heard  "Sweet  Dreams."  He 
had  decided  that  my  voice  was  the 
voice  he  wanted  for  a  new  network 
program  for  a  company  whose  name 
was  even  more  familiar  than  that  of 
his  advertising  agency.  The  whole 
matter  was  in  his  hands.  He  mentioned 
a  salary  that  seemed  like  a  fortune  to 
me.  But  I'd  have  to  leave  at  once; 
time  was  short.  Did  I  want  the  job 
or  didn't  I? 

Did  I?  New  York  reached  out  a 
tangible  hand  to  beckon  me.  There 
would  be  a  lovely  place  to  live,  lovely 
clothes  to  wear,  money  for  training 
with  a  first-rate  teacher.  There'd  be 
plays  to  see,  and  concerts  to  hear.  My 
dreams  would  be  realities. 

"But — my  husband,"  I  stammered. 
"I  couldn't — " 

Mr.  Clark  smiled  briefly.  "He's 
your  pianist,  isn't  he?  All  right,  if 
he  comes  with  the  lease  we'll  take  him, 
too.    He's  good." 

I  could  hardly  wait  for  Michael  to 
return,  and  I  poured  out  my  story  be- 
fore he  could  get  his  coat  off. 

For  a  long  moment  he  was  silent, 
looking  at  me  steadily.  Then  he  said, 
very  gently,  "Norrie,  honey,  you're 
just  kidding  yourself,  aren't  you? 
You  don't  really  mean  it?  You  know 
it's  impossible?" 

I  blazed,  and  his  anger  rose  to  meet 
mine,  and  there  we  were  again,  facing 
each  other,  our  voices  raised. 

"Impossible?"  I  flared — "Impossible? 


What's  impossible  about  it?  It's  our 
chance — our  chance,  Michael.  The 
money  we  would  make  would  pay  off 
our  debts,  would  put  the  station  on  its 
feet.     Don't  you  see  that?" 

"I  can't  leave  the  station,"  he  said, 
flatly.  "Norrie,  she's  my  baby — I  love 
her.  I  wouldn't  consider  it  for  all 
the  money  in  the  world.  WNUX  is — 
why,  it's  home." 

I  shook  my  head.  "It's  not  home  to 
me.  Home  is  where  you  live  in  com- 
fort and  happiness  with  your  husband 
— where  you  raise  children,  maybe. 
Not  where  your  whole  life  revolves 
around  a  kilowatt!" 

Michael  laughed,  then,  but  it  wasn't 
a  nice  laugh,  not  his  real  laugh.  "Run- 
ning off  never  solves  anything.  My 
God,  do  you  realize  that  you're  plan- 
ning to  uproot  us,  to  change  our  whole 
lives  right  now,  today?"  Then  his  face 
softened.  "Norrie,  honey,  don't  look 
like  that.  Lord,  darling,  do  you  think 
I'm  happy  making  you  live  like  this? 
But  running  away  won't  solve  it. 
Don't  you  know  that  we'd  never  come 
back?  The  only  thing  that  will  solve 
this  is  buckling  down  and  working 
like  the  devil  for  the  next  few  years." 

The  next  few  years!  Years,  years 
of  living  like  this,  of  quarreling  with 
Michael  over  money,  of  trying  to 
make  a  dime  do  the  work  of  a  dollar, 
of  trying  to  cook  four  things  on  two 
burners,  of  never,  never  seeing  the 
things  I  had  set  out  to  see.  Blindly 
I  turned  away  from  him,  found  my  hat 
and  coat  and  put  them  on,  stumbled 
out  of  the  station.  I  went  to  Mr. 
Clark's  mother's  house,  told  Mr.  Clark 
that  I  would  take  the  job — told  him 
quickly,  before  I  changed  my  mind, 
trying  not  to  remember  Michael's  cry, 
as  I  slammed  the  station  door  behind 
me,  "Norrie — if  you  go,  you  go  alone 
and  you  go  for  good!" 

I  didn't  think  of  anything  as  I 
packed  my  few  belongings;  I  knew 
that  I  didn't  dare  think.  I  kept  telling 
myself  that  I  would  go  just  for  a  little 
while,  just  long  enough  to  make  some 
money  to  bring  home.  I  couldn't  live 
like  this  any  longer.  I  wanted  —  I 
wanted  things!  And  I'd  have  them. 
I'd  get  the  money  to  buy  them  for 
Michael  and  me.  For  I  couldn't  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  he  wouldn't 
welcome  me  home  when  I  came  back. 


DOUBLE  OR  NOTHING'S  VICTORY  QUIZ 

Can  you  answer  these  questions  about  the  United  Nations 
which  were  first  broadcast  on  the  Double  or  Nothing  Quiz 
program,   Friday  nights  at  9:30  EWT,  on  the   Mutual   Network? 

I — What  country  manufactures  Panama  hats? 

2 — What  is  the  official  song   of  the   U.  S.   Marine   Corps? 

3 — What  kind  of  a  boat  did  President  Roosevelt  give  Queen  Wilhelmina? 

A — Who  is  the  head  of  the  O.C.D.  and  what  was  his  former  job? 

5 — Of  what  is  nylon  composed? 

6 — What  is  the  name  of  the  container  in  which  a  soldier  carries:   Drinking  water,  Provisions, 
Revolver? 

7 — What  is  carried  on  a  caisson? 

8 — Through  what  capitals  do  these   rivers  flow:  Thames,   Potomac? 

9 — On  what  river  is  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania? 

10 — If  someone  were  to  make  you   a    present  of  a  sampan,   what  would   you    most  likely  use 
it  for?    Suppose  the  present  was  a  samovar? 

(Answers  are  on   page  78) 
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He  came  to  the  little  room  while  I 
was  packing,  and  he  didn't  say  a  word. 
He  just  sat  in  the  big,  worn  chair  by 
the  room's  one  window,  as  far  away 
from  me  as  possible,  while  I  moved 
swiftly  about,  afraid  to  look  at  him, 
afraid  that  if  I  did  I  wouldn't  have 
the  courage  to  go.  Only  when  I  had 
put  on  my  coat  did  he  move.  He  got 
to  his  feet,  walked  heavily,  as  an  old 
man  walks,  across  the  room  to  me. 
His  face  was  like  stone. 

"I  meant  what  I  said,  Norrie.  If 
you  go,  it's  final.  If  you  can't  share 
the  hard  times  with  me,  I  don't  want 
to  share  the  good  times  with  you. 
If  you  go  now,  don't  come  back." 

Automatically,  I  picked  up  my  purse, 
my  bag,  still  looking  at  his  strange, 
cold  face.  And  while  I  looked,  it 
crumpled  and  twisted,  and  the  cold- 
ness drained  away.  And  then  he  cried 
out,  as  a  man  cries  who  is  so  torn  by 
pain  that  he  forgets  his  pride,  "But 
Norrie — don't  leave  me,  Norrie.  You 
might  as  well  kill  me  outright!"  Big 
Michael,  strong  Michael,  crying  like 
a  child,  "Norrie — don't  leave  me!" 

But  I  had  to  go.  Something  was 
making  me  go,  telling  me  that  if  I 
didn't  leave  him  now,  while  I  still 
loved  him,  I  would  leave  him  soon  in 
bitterness  and  hate,  with  the  ruins  of 
our  love  crashed  in  about  our  heads. 
So  I  fled,  running  down  the  dark, 
rickety  stairs,  his  voice  pursuing  me 
out  into  the  other  world  for  which  I 
was  bound. 

SITTING  there  in  the  quiet  of  my 
apartment,  remembering  that  night 
and  the  agony  of  it,  I  had  to  remember 
the  rest — the  strange  half-and-half 
life  in  which  I  found  myself  after  I  left 
Castle.  Half  of  me  then  was  given 
over  to  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  the 
new  world  I  had  gained,  half  to  lone- 
liness and  heartbreak.  For  my  letters 
to  Michael  went  unanswered.  The 
checks  which  I  sent  to  him  came  back 
to  me,  the  envelopes  which  held  them 
unopened.  There  was  nothing  but 
silence  from  Castle.  And  presently 
pride  stiffened  my  back  as  time  began 
to  dull  the  pain.  Then  there  came  the 
one  letter  from  Michael — one  letter  in 
two  years.  It  was  brief.  "I'm  not 
meant  to  live  alone.  I  need  someone 
to  share  my  work,  my  pleasures,  my 
burdens.  Come  back,  Norrie,  or  di- 
vorce me." 

But  I  had  that  morning  signed  a  new 
contract,  a  better  contract.  More 
money.  More  things.  And  I  had  spent 
so  much;  there  was  very  little  left  on 
which  to  go  back  to  bring  a  new  era 
of  prosperity  to  WNUX.  And,  having 
tasted  the  glories  of  luxury,  I  knew 
that,  even  for  Michael,  I  couldn't  face 
life  in  Castle  as  it  had  been.  I  couldn't 
go  back  just  yet,  and  I  wrote  and  told 
him  so.  The  next  word  from  Castle 
was  the  service,  like  a  slap  in  the  face, 
asking  me  to  show  cause  why  the 
bonds  of  matrimony  existing  between 
Michael  Sean  Sully,  plaintiff,  and  Nora 
Bayliss  Sully,  defendant,  should  not 
be  dissolved  by  the  court.  And  then, 
after  a  nightmare  of  waiting,  a  long 
envelope,  and  a  paper  that  chilled  my 
hands  as  I  read  it. 

".  .  .  Now,  pursuant  to  said  order 
and  on  motion  of  attorney  for  the 
plaintiff,  it  is  hereby  adjudged  and 
decreed  that  the  bonds  of  matrimony 
existing  between  plaintiff  and  defen- 
dant be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  dis- 
solved, and  said  parties  absolutely 
divorced  from  each  other.  .  .  ." 

After  that,  nothing  from  Castle  but 
the  brief  announcement  of  the  mar- 
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"Mommy,  did  they  really  save  us 
enough  to  buy  a  WAR  BOND?" 


HAVE  CLEAN,  NEW  WINDOW  SHADES, 
EVERY  YEAR.  You  can  afford  to— 
CLOPAYS  cost  so  little.  In  actual 
test,  3  out  of  4  women  couldn't  tell 
them  from  expensive  cloth  shades, 
from  4  feet  away.  CLOPAYS  are 
quality  window  shades  .  .  .  hang 
straight.,  .won't  pinhole,  fray,  crack. 


KEEP  LIGHTS  ON  DURING  BLACKOUTS 

behind  CLOPAY  Blackout  Shades. 
Lightproof.  Made  of  tough,  heavy, 
midnight  blue  material  with  hold- 
down  clips.  Save  upset  minds, 
stumbling  in  dark.  Big  help  to 
daytime    sleepers.     From    39c   up. 


AS  PATRIOTIC  as  they  are  practical. 
Attach  easily  to  old  rollers — save 
metal.  Just  moisten  the  patented 
gummed  strip,  and  attach  to  your 
old  roller  in  a  jiffy,  without  tacks 
or  tools.  CLOPAYS  use  no  most- 
essential  war  materials. 


Clopay 

WINDOW     SHADES 


JOIN  THE  MILLIONS  of  thrifty  Amer- 
icans who  buy  beautiful,  durable  CLOPAY 
Window  Shades  at  their  5-ond-10c,  hard- 
ware, variety  and  neighborhood  stores. 
Light-weight  —  easy  to  carry  home.  Most 
10c  stores  wilt  cut  to  size.  No  change 
in  quality  or  price.  CLOPAY  Shademores 
still  10c,  Lintones  15c,  Oil  Finish  Wash- 
obles  29c,  36  in.  x  6  ft.  size,  ready  to 
attach.  Write  for  free  color  samples  to 
CLOPAY,  1226  Clopay  Sq.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


A    GREAT    STEP    FORWARD    IN    MODERN    HOUSEKEEPING 


FREE 


ENLARGEMENT 

Just  to  get  acquainted  we  will  beautifully  enlarge  any 
snapshot,   photo,   Kodak  picture,   print  or  negative  to 
5x7  inch  size  FREE — with  this  ad.    Please  include  color  of  hair  and  eyes  and 
get  our  new  bargain  offer  giving  you  your  choice  of  handsome  frames  with  a 
second  enlargement  beautifully  hand  tinted  in  natural,  lifelike  oil  colors  and 
sent   on   approval.     Your  original   returned   with   your   enlargement    (a   3c 
stamp  for  return  mailing  appreciated).     Look  over  your  pictures  now  and 
send  us  your  favorite  snapshot  or  negative  today. 
DEAN    STUDIOS,    Dept.    620,    118    N.    15th    Street,    Omaha,    Nebr. 
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Don't  be  embarrassed  1>y  a  flat,  undeveloped 
or  sagging  silhouette.  Do  as  thousands  of 
other  women  just  like  yourself  are  doing. 
They  have  learned  how  to  bring  out  the 
loveliest  contours  of  their  figures,  whatever 
their  bust  faults.  Now  you,  too,  can  do  the 
same  .  .  .  safely,  easily  and  positively. 

Highly  Endorsed  By  Many  Doctors 

Your  flat  bust  line  can  be  amazingly  beautified 
Into  full  and  alluring  contours.  Or,  if  you  are  the 
pendulous  type,  It  can  be  rounded  into  high  and 
youthful  loveliness.  All  you  have  to  do  Is  follow 
the  easy  directions  on  exercise,  mnssape,  brassieres, 
diet,  etc..  given  in  Hie  Treat  medically-endorsed 
book,  THE  COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO  BUST  CULTURE. 
Adopt  these  simple,  self-help  measures  at  once  and 
your  bust  will  positively  appear  full,  firm  and 
shapely  .  .  .  the  proud  glamorous  curves  which 
make  you  more  attractive  than  ever. 

Our  Offer — Send  No  Money 

You  can  now  obtain  this  unique  book  by  A.  F.  Nle- 
moeller,  A.B..  M.A..  B.S.,  at  a  remarkable  price 
reduction.  Formerly  $3.50,  Now  only  $1.98.  Guar- 
anteed  harmless.  Amazing  lifetime  results.  Money 
back  if  not  delighted.  SEND  NO  MONEY.  Just  mail 
coupon    NOW. 

HARVEST     HOUSE,     Oept.     P-340 

50   West   17th    Street,    New  York 

Send   the   COMPLETE   GUIDE  TO  BUST   CULTURE    in 

plain  package.    On  delivery  I  will  pay  postman  SI. 98 

plus  few  cents  postage.    If  not  satisfied  I  may  return 

it   within    ten   days  and    my   $1.98    will    be   refunded. 


Address 
►    I — 1    CHECK  HERE  if  you  want  to  : 
I — I    close    $1.98    with    coupon    and 
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DR.  DAFOE'S  NEW  BABY  BOOK 

Yours   .   .   .   Practically  as  a   Gift 

Here  it  is  mothers — me  book  you've  always  wanted — and  it's 
yours  practically  as  a  gift.  In  this  new  book,  How  to  Raise 
Your  Baby,  Dr.  Allan  Roy  Dafoe  gives  you  the  very  help 
you've  always  wanted.  This  world-famous  doctor  answers 
the  problems  that  face  you  daily.  He  discusses  breast  feed- 
ing—bottle feeding— first  solid  foods — toilet  training— how 
fast  your  child  should  grow — new  facts  about  sunshine  and 
vitamins — summer  complaints — sensible  clothing — diarrhea- 
jaundice — infection — nervous  children — skinny  children. 
While  they  last  you  can  get  your  copy  of  this  big,  new 
book  entitled  How  to  Raise  Your  Baby  for  only  25c— and  we 
pay  the  postage.      Mail   order  TODAY. 

BARTHOLOMEW    HOUSE,     Inc.,    Dept.     RM-12 
205    East   42nd   Street,    New   York.    New   York 

SIMULATED     "ROMANCE      DESIGN" 

DIAMOND   RINGS 

oo 

EACH! 


Mate 
Bridal  Pair 


NO    MONEY 

Just  to  get  acquainted  we  will  send  you  smart  new 
yellow  gold  plate  engagement  ring  or  wedding  ring. 
Romance  design  engagement  ring  set  with  flashing,  simu- 
lated diamond  solitaire  in  sentimental,  orange  blossom 
mounting.  Wedding  ring  is  deeply  embossed,  yellow  gold 
plate  in  exquisite  Honeymoon  design.  Either  ring  only 
$1.00  or  both  for  $1.79  and  tax.  SEND  NO  MONEY  with 
order,  just  name  and  ring  size.  Pay  on  arrival  then  wear 
ring  10  days  on  money-back  guarantee.  Rush  order  nowl 
EMPIRE    DIAMOND    CO.  Dept.    79MP         Jefferson.    Iowa 


STOP  CORN 
MISERY! 

Noted  Doctor's  Relief  Does  It  Fast! 


Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads  in- 
stantly stop  tormenting  I 
shoe   friction;   lift  aching  | 
pressure;  send  pain  flying. 
Ease  tight  shoes;  prevent  I 
corns  and  sore  toes.  Sep- 
arate Medications  included 
for  quickly  removing 
corns.  Cost  but  a  trifle. 
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nage  of  Anne  Graham  to  Michael,  and 
then  the  scattered  impersonal  greet- 
ings and  telegrams,  until  today,  when 
Michael,  full  of  pride  and  softened  by 
it,  had  called  to  tell  me  that  he  was 
about  to  be  a  father. 

I  sat,  having  been  lonely  before, 
knowing  that  night  the  bitter  depths 
of  loneliness.  All  this  that  I  had  would 
pass  away.  The  rooms,  the  clothes, 
the  friends,  were  nothing.  My  voice 
would  grow  old,  and  fame  fade  away 
with  it.  For  the  first  time  I  admitted 
to  myself  how  much  I  still  loved 
Michael,  how  I  ached  to  feel  his  arms 
around  me,  how,  having  left  him,  I 
had  cut  myself  forever  away  from  real 
happiness. 

SUDDENLY  I  stood  up,  startled  out 
of  my  memories  by  the  knowledge 
of  swiftly  passing  time.  It  was  half 
past  four!  Why  hadn't  Michael  tele- 
graphed me?  Surely  he  wouldn't  for- 
get? I  had  to  find  out  what  had  hap- 
pened in  Castle,  if  Michael  were  a 
father,  if  Anne  and  the  baby  were  all 
right.  I  took  the  phone,  asked  Long 
Distance  for  the  Castle   Hospital. 

"I  want  to  inquire  about  Mrs.  Mi- 
chael Sully,"  I  told  the  answering 
voice. 

There  was  a  long  pause,  a  whispered 
consultation.  Then  the  voice  again, 
impersonal,  almost  brisk.  "I  am  sorry. 
Mrs.  Sully  passed  away  at  9:30  last 
evening.    The  baby  is  quite  all  right." 

Little  words.  Little,  short  sentences. 
"Passed  away."  Why  couldn't  they  say 
that  she  had  died,  instead  of  using 
that  antiquated  euphemism?  Anne 
was  dead,  and  that  was  all — Anne  was 
dead,  and  Michael's  world  had,  for  the 
second  time,  come  crashing  down  in 
ruins. 

I  picked  up  the  house  phone,  asked - 
to  have  my  car  sent  around.  I  tore 
off  my  evening  dress,  fumbled  with 
the  fastenings  of  a  heavy  suit,  found 
my  fur  cape  and  threw  it  around  my 
shoulders.  I  knew,  as  if  I  were  an- 
other person  sitting  apart  and  watch- 
ing myself,  that  tears  were  streaming, 
unheeded  and  unchecked,  down  my 
face.  I  couldn't  have  given  myself 
a  logical  reason,  if  I  had  stopped  to 
think  about  it,  but  I  knew  that  I  had 
to  get  to  Castle,  to  see  Michael,  to 
touch  his  hand,  to  tell  him — oh,  what 
could  I  tell  him?  But  I  had  to  see 
Michael. 

Castle  was  bright  with  noonday  sun 
as  I  drove  up  before  the  familiar  little 
building  which  housed  both  station 
and  transmitter  of  WNUX.  But  the 
small  back  office,  Michael's  "little 
hole,"  as  he  had  called  it,  was  bleak 
with  an  atmosphere  of  sheer  misery 
that  was  proof  against  the  sun. 


Michael  seemed  not  the  least  sur- 
prised to  see  me.  He  only  looked  up, 
dull-eyed,  and  said,  "Norrie.  I'm  glad 
you  came.    I  thought  you  would." 

Big  Michael,  with  the  devil  gone 
from  his  eyes,  the  sureness  dropped 
away  from  his  shoulders.  Michael, 
with  gray  beginning  to  show  in  the 
cap  of  hair  which  fitted  his  head  so 
closely,  with  deep  lines  between  his 
eyes,  furrows  in  his  cheeks  from  nose 
to  mouth-corners.  Michael,  with  his 
spirit  broken.  Had  Anne's  death  done 
all  this  to  him,  or  was  some  of  it  done 
before,  five  years  before? 

I  crossed  the  little  room  swiftly, 
knelt  down  beside  him.  There  was 
nothing  that  I  could  do  but  try  to  com- 
fort him  a  little,  even  though  my  heart 
was  overflowing  with  all  the  things 
I  wanted  to  say,  for  how  can  you  tell 
a  man  whose  wife  has  just  died  that 
you  want  to  come  back  to  him?  How 
can  you  tell  a  man  whose  wife  has 
just  died  that  you  want  to  take  her 
place,  which  was  rightfully  your  place 
all  the  time?  So  we  stood,  clinging 
to  each  other  like  lost  children,  neither 
of  us  knowing  the  way  out  of  our 
separate  agonies. 

Next  day  I  stood  in  the  little  chapel, 
watching  the  dull  thing  that  was 
Michael's  face,  hearing  as  if  sdme 
other  person  were  singing,  my  own 
voice: 

"Abide  with  me,  fast  falls  the 
eventide; 

The  darkness  deepens  —  Lord,  with 
me  abide. 

When  other  helpers  fail,  and 
comforts  flee, 

Help  of  the  helpless,  oh,  abide  with 
me." 

AFTER  the  funeral,  after  I  had 
^*-  looked,  without  daring  to  let  my- 
self really  see,  at  Michael's  son,  I  sat 
again  with  him  in  silence  at  WNUX. 
There  was  nothing  I  could  say,  no 
move  that  I  could  make.  I  knew  that  I 
must  get  away  before  my  heart 
loosened  my  tongue. 

"I  must  be  getting  back,  Michael. 
Dear,  who  is  going  to  take  care  of  the 
baby?" 

"Mom." 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"Enlist." 

Little  short  words  were  all  he  had 
now,  he  of  the  Irish  gaiety,  he  of  the 
foolish  laughter!  He  took  me  by  the 
arm,  steered  me  quickly  out  to  my  car, 
as  if  he  were  afraid  that  I  might  say 
something,  anything — something  about 
my  life,  something  in  protest  against 
his  going  into  the  army,  something  a1 
last  in  sympathy,  which  might  make 
the  hurt  worse. 

I  go!  into  my  car,  drove  slowly  ou1 
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ROBERT  HAAG — who  plays  Harry  Davis,  the  young  husband  in 
When  a  Girl  Marries  on  NBC  every  week-day,  and  also  George 
Fredericks  in  Young  Doctor  Malone.  Bob  was  born  in  Illinois  and 
was  a  law  student  until  two  roles  in  amateur  stage  plays  led  to  his 
first  professional  job  with  a  summer  theater.  From  then  on  he  acted 
in  many  touring  companies  and  in  two  Broadway  plays.  He  likes 
sailing  and  riding,  drives  one  of  those  tiny  automobiles  that  travel 
forty-five  miles  on  a  gallon  of  gas — a  distinct  advantage  these 
days — and  spends  most  of  his  spare  time  on  a  farm  in  Massachu- 
setts. Apart  from  radio  work  he's  mainly  interested  in  live  stock, 
has   a   few    prize   chickens   and    hogs,    and    hopes  to    raise    horses. 
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of  Castle.  This  time  there  was  noth- 
ing new  ahead  of  me,  no  city  of  won- 
ders to  conquer,  to  dull  the  pain  of 
parting.  I  went  back  to  New  York 
with  nothing  to  look  forward  to. 

Before  that  trip  to  Castle  my  work, 
my  life  in  New  York,  had  been  the 
foremost  things,  the  things  I'd  kept  in 
the  front  of  my  mind.  Michael  had 
been  the  hidden  thing,  the  hurt  which 
I  must  shut  away,  the  deep  shame 
which  I  must  gloss  over  or  be  unable 
to  bear.  But  after  I  came  back  from 
the  funeral,  Michael  filled  my  mind 
and  heart.  I  knew  that  I  must  not 
let  that  be,  that  I  must  fill  them  with 
something  else,  that  each  day  must  be 
a  cup  which  overflowed,  leaving  no 
room  for  the  pain,  for  the  shame  of 
what  I  had  done  to  Michael  and  to 
myself,  for  the  regret. 

And  so,  when  I  got  back  to  New 
York  I  went  to  work  as  I  had  never 
worked  before.  Perhaps  in  the  fu- 
ture, sometime  far  in  the  future,  I 
could  let  myself  think  of  Michael 
again.  But  not  now.  Now  his  hurt 
was  too  new,  and  it  had  doubtless 
edged  the  old  one  to  a  fresh  sharp- 
ness. He  didn't  want  me.  He  didn't 
want  to  see  me.  I  knew  that  without 
being  told.  So  I  must  fill  my  time  so 
that  I  could  keep,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  wanting  him  past  the  point  of 
bearing  that  want.  Because,  having 
seen  Michael  once  more,  I  knew  that 
all  I  had  was  dust  compared  to  one 
day  of  working  side  by  side  with  him. 

INHERE  was  my  program,  of  course 
— and  that  doesn't  mean  that  I  ap- 
peared one  night  each  week,  and  sang. 
It  meant  conferences  and  rehearsals 
that  took  up  a  good  part  of  the  week. 
And  to  fill  the  rest  of  it,  I  volunteered 
my  services  to  the  U.S.O.  for  the  shows 
they  staged  at  nearby  army  camps. 
Michael  was  a  soldier  now.  He  would 
go  away.  He  might  not  come  back. 
He  would  be  lonely,  tired,  discouraged, 
sick  sometimes.  There  were  other 
soldiers  who  perhaps  were  lonely  and 
tired,  too.  Singing  for  them,  I  was 
singing  for  Michael. 

I  filled  time  so  full  that  the  days 
seemed  hardly  to  separate  into  distinct 
periods,  but  to  slide  by,  one  into  an- 
other. And  the  weeks  into  months. 
And  the  months  into  a  year.  Only 
once  during  that  year  had  I  heard 
from  Michael — a  card,  three  months 
after  Anne's  funeral.  "My  affairs  at 
WNUX  are  all  settled,  and  I  leave 
tomorrow.  Good  luck,  honey.  I'll  let 
you  know  what  happens."  But  no 
word  as  to  the  camp  he  was  going  to, 
no  word  at  all,  after  that. 

The  camp  shows  were  fun.  I've 
never  in  my  life  had  so  very  appre- 
ciative an  audience  as  those  boys  with 
eager  faces,  with  hands  ready  to  ap- 
plaud almost  before  I'd  finished,  with 
voices  raised  to  cry  for  more.  I  sang 
the  songs  I  hadn't  sung  since  the  days 
of  "Sweet  Dreams" — old  ones,  simple 
ones,  songs  to  remember. 

And  everywhere  I  went,  I  saw 
Michael  in  uniform.  There  were  so 
many  big  men,  well-put-together  men, 
with  squared  shoulders  and  high-held 
heads.  I  knew  how  Michael  would 
look  in  uniform,  and  in  every  blue- 
eyed  Irish  soldier  I  saw  him. 

So  it  wasn't  strange  that,  walking 
through  Penn  Station  after  a  show  one 
night,  I  saw  a  soldier  who  looked  as 
Michael  would  in  uniform.  And  that 
the  soldier  was  Michael  himself. 

My  heart  stopped,  and  before  it 
raced  on  again  something  in  my  brain 
cried   out,    "Be   careful,    be   careful!" 
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But  my  heart  was  only  crying,  "Oh, 
my  darling,  my  darling!" 

I  crossed  the  little  space  between 
us,  put  my  hand  on  his  arm.  "Michael." 

He  turned.  With  a  rush  of  relief 
I  saw  that  some  of  the  dullness  was 
gone  from  his  face,  from  his  eyes,  that 
he  looked,  if  not  happy,  at  least  alive 
once  more. 

"Nome,  honey — it's  so  good  to  see 
you!     I  was  lonesome." 

I  looked  about  the  station.  "Are  you 
coming  or  going?" 

"Going  on  furlough — going  home  to 
Castle." 

"Now?  Michael,  take  time  to  come 
up  to  my  apartment,  to  talk  to  me. 
There  so  much  to  say,  so  many  years 
to  cover.     Please,  Michael!" 

I  was  frantic,  afraid  that  he  would 
escape  me,  afraid  that  he  would  turn 
and  go,  and  shut  forever  the  door 
between  us. 

But  he  only  smiled  the  old,  gentle 
smile,  and  said,  "Why,  yes,  Norrie. 
I'd  like  that." 

We  were  silent  in  the  cab  on  the 
way  to  my  apartment.  But  I  slipped 
my  hand  into  his.  He  did  not  pull 
away;  his  fingers  pressed  mine  in  a 
reassuring  squeeze. 

In  the  apartment  he  looked  slowly 
around,  sat  down  in  the  big  green 
chair  by  the  fireplace,  inspected  the 
room  piece  by  piece. 

"You  got  everything  you  wanted, 
didn't  you,  honey?"  he  asked  without 
preamble. 

The  words  had  been  locked  inside 
me  too  long.  Now  they  spilled  out, 
incoherent,  fumbling. 

"Michael,  no!  Oh,  I've  been  so  lone- 
ly. Michael,  I  meant  to  come  home — I 
meant  to  come  home.  Even  if  you 
wouldn't  take  the  money  I  sent  you 
for  the  station,  I  meant  to  come  home 
with  plenty  of  it — plenty  to  put  us  on 
our  feet  again.  But  I  got  caught  in  a 
pyramid  of  better  jobs  piled  on  better 
jobs,  more  influential  friends  on  more 
influential  friends,  harder  work  on 
harder  work,  fame  on  fame!  I  thought 
for  a  while  that  it  was  important,  but 
it  wasn't  important  at  all.  What's  im- 
portant is — is  being  not  alone!" 

UE  nodded  gravely.  "Yes,  I  found 
"  that,  too."  He  was  silent  a  mo- 
ment. "Norrie,  I  loved  Anne.  I  don't 
want  you  ever  to  think  that  I  didn't.  I 
loved  her,  but  in  a  different  way  from 
the  way  I  loved  you.  She  knew  it. 
I  want  you  to  know  it." 

His  eyes  moved  away  from  mine, 
traveled  slowly  about  the  big  room. 
Then  he  went  on,  as  if  what  he  said 
now  somehow  followed  what  he  had 
just  finished  saying.  "This  long  fur- 
lough means  that  we're  probably  going 
to  be  sent  overseas  soon.  I've  got  to 
see  little  Mike — it  may  be  a  long  time 
before  I  see  him  again." 

I  knew  that  I  couldn't  bear  to  have 
him  come  like  this  and  go  away  again. 
I  couldn't  bear  it.  This  was  Michael, 
big  and  gentle,  and  infinitely  dear  to 
me.  Whether  he  would  have  it  so  or 
not,  I  belonged  to  him.  I  would  belong 
to  him  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  had 
to  cling  to  him,  to  be  with  him.  And 
yet,  I  still  couldn't  offer  myself  to  him, 
still  couldn't  cry,  "Michael,  take  me 
back!" 

Instead,  I  said,  "Michael,  take  me 
with  you  to  Castle.  Look,  I  can  drive 
you  up.  How's  that?  I'd  like  to — 
I'd  like  to  see  the  baby,  too." 

"Sure,"  he  replied.  "Sure,  Norrie. 
Come  along.  Maybe  you  can  help  me, 
tomorrow.  I've  got  appointments  with 
a  lot  of  people.    I  have  to  hire  a  new 


WANT  TO  BE  THE 
KIND  OF  A  WOMAN 
MEN  FLOCK  AROUND? 


Would  you  like  to  have  that  "somethiicK"  that  draws 
men  like  a  flower  does  bees?  Any  woman  or  girl  ol 
ordinary  Intelligence,  beautliul  or  plain,  can  learn  to 
be  attractive  to  men. 

It's  the  way  she  dresses — and  the  cute  way  she 
smiles.  The  eager  and  Interesting  way  she  talks — and 
the  poised  and  gracetul  way  she  walks.  It's  her  en- 
thusiastic manner  and  gay  personality — and  It's  always 
so  easy  and  pleasant  to  be  with  her.  Every  little  thing 
counts — and  it  all  adds  up  to  cast  that  spell,  that 
"something" — called  CHARM! 

YOU  can  develop  that  magic  charm!  YOU  can  make 
yourself  attractive,  Interesting  and  desirable.  CHARM 
IS  LIKE  A  BEAUTIFUL  DRESS!  It  can  be  acquired 
and  put  on.  Learn  how  in  amazing,  new  book.  BETTER 
THAN  BEAUTY— "A  Guide  To  Charm"  by  Helen  Val- 
entine and  Alice  Thompson  (famous  ,eauty,  fashion 
and  personality  authorities).  This  complete  book 
covers  EVERYTHING— the  beauty  aids,  the  clothes, 
the  grooming,  the  etiquette,  the  personal  manner  and 
the  active  mind — which  all  together  give  you  that 
power  called   CHARM! 


Take  the  Kinks  Out  of  Your 
Appearance  and  Personality! 


If  you  have  a  large  nose,  small  eyes,  short  neck — If  you 
are  short,  tall,  fat  or  thin,  or  have  any  other  physical 
fault — this  book  tells  you  EXACTLY  what  to  do.  If  your 
clothes  never  look  well — if  you  don't  know  what  to  talk 
about — if  not  sure  of  your  manners — if  you  are  moody — 
if  you  have  rasping  voice  or  giggling  laugh — or  troubled 
by  any  problem — this  complete  book  will  guide  and  help 
you  to  minimize  or  correct  every  difficulty  or  fault! 


WHAT  THIS  BOOK 
WILL  DO  FOR  YOU 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  subjects 
covered: 

•  How  to  add  beauty  and  al- 
lure   to    your   face    and    figure 

•  Care  of  skin  and  complexion; 
professional     make-up 

•  Secrets  of  smart  hair-styling 

•  Selecting  most  becoming 
clothes  and  accessories  for 
every    type    figure 

•  How  to  meet  and  make  new 
friends;  become  liked  and 
popular 

APPFNI1IY*  An-  8  Page  Ca* 
UrrcnUIA,  |or[c  Table  of 
everyday  foods — a  grand  help 
in  watching  your  diet,  to  lose 
or    put    on    weight. 


CDPP  f    When   you  order 

I"  fill H  m  "Better  Than  Beauty' 


pages  of 
onderful 


A   Book  of  Exciting   Facts 

"HOW  TO  CHARM 
WITH   COLOR" 

Do  you  know  why  girls  who  wear  a  certain 
color  more  readily  receive  proposals  of 
marriage  than  those  who  wear  any 
other  coloi  ?  Did  you  know  that  colors 
have  for  ages  been  used  as  a  means  of 
enhancing  sexual  attractiveness?  The 
glamour  girls  of  history  —  Cleopatra. 
Josephine,  DuBarry — instinctively  under- 
stood the  enchanting  power  of  the  RIGHT 
colors.  Now  you  can  get  the  scientific 
facts  about  colors,  all  the  answers  to 
your  personal  questions,  whether  blonde. 
brunette  or  redhead;  you  can  learn  HOW 
TO  CHARM  WITH  COLOR— ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE! 

SEND   NO   MONEY! 

If  "Better  Than  Beauty"  does  what  we  claim,  it  will  mean 
more  to  vou  than  any  book  you've  ever  read.  When  it  ar- 
rives (with  your  FREE  BOOK),  deposit  with  postman  onlv 
98c  plus  postage,  under  our  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 
Be  sure  to  mail  the  coupon  Now! 

JUST  MAIL  COUPON  AND  GET  BOTH  BOOKS 


Dept.    C210. 
rk,    N.    Y. 

Please  send  me  "BETTER  THAN  BEAUTY"  (with 
FREE  BOOK).  When  the  books  arrive  I  will  pay  post- 
man only  98c  plus  few  cents  shipping  charges.  I  will 
examine  the  book  with  the  understanding  that  if  for 
any  reason  I  am  not  completely  satisfied,  I  mav  return 
it  to  you  (including  free  book)  and  you  will  immedi- 
ately refund  my  money  In  full. 

NAME     

ADDRESS  

CITY STATE 

□    Cheek  here  If  you  are  enclosing  SI. 00  with  order. 
In    which    case   WE   pay   the    postage.      Same    Money 
Back   Guarantee,   of  course. 
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BE  SWEET 
BE  CLEAN 
BE 


Why  give  further  I 
thought  to  the  ■ 
choice  of  a  sup-  J 
pository  when 

dainty  medicated  Boro-Pheno- 
Form  is  so  easy  and  simple?  Used 
with  satisfaction  by  thousands  of 
women  across  the  Nation !  Satis- 
factory, soothing,  deodorizing. 


Ask  any  druggist 
anywhere,  or 
write  for  FREE 
booklet,  sent  in 
plain  envelope. 


DR.  PIERRE  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

162  N.  Franklin  St.,  Chicago,  IU.—Dept.  N-12 

Attention!  Chronic  Sufferers 

FREE  BOOK  On  Causes-Treatment 

Do  you  suffer  pain,  torture  and  broken 
health  of  neglected  Piles,  Fistula  or  related 
rectal  and  colon  ailments?  Write  today  for 
122-page  FREE  BOOK.  Learn  facts.  The 
McCleary  Clinic,  C1205  Elms  Blvd.,  Excelsior 
Springs,  Missouri. 


FREE 


ENLARGEMENT 

Just  to  get  acquainted  with; 
new  customers,  we  will  beautifully  enlarge 
one  snapshot  print  or  negative,  photo  or 
picture  to  8x10  inches — FREE — if  you  en- 
close this  ad.  (10c  for  handling  and  return 
mailing  appreciated.)  Information  on  hand 
tinting  in  natural  colors  sent  immediately. 
Your  original  returned  with  your  free  en- 
largement. Send  it  today. 
GEPPERT  STUDIOS,  Depu  546,  Des  Moines,  la. 


Asthma  Agony 
Curbed   First  Day 

For  Thousands  of  Sufferers 

Choking,  gasping,  wheezing  Bronchial  Asthma 
attacks  poison  your  system,  ruin  your  health  and 
put  a  load  on  your  heart.  Thousands  quickly  and 
easily  palliate  recurring  choking,  gasping  Bron- 
chial Asthma  symptoms  with  a  doctor  s  prescrip- 
tion called  Mendaco  to  help  nature  remove  thick 
strangling  excess  mucus  and  promote  freer  breath- 
ing and  restful  sleep.  Mendaco  is  not  a  smoke, 
dope  or  injection.  Just  pleasant  tasteless  tablets. 
Iron  clad  guarantee — money  back  unless  satis- 
factory.   Mendaco  is  only  60c  at  druggists. 


10 YEARS  YOUNGER 


•  Now,  at  home,  you  can  quickly  and  easily  tint  telltale 
streaks  of  gray  to  natural-appearing  shades — from  lightest 
blonde  to  darkest  black.  Brownatone  and  a  small  brush 
does  it — or  your  money  back.  Used  for  30  years  by  thou- 
sands of  women  (men,  too) — Brownatone  is  guaranteed 
harmless.  No  skin  test  needed,  active  coloring  agent  lfl 
purely  vegetable.  Cannot  affect  waving  of  hair.  Lasting — 
does  not  wash  out.  Just  brush  or  comb  It  In.  One  applica- 
tion Imparts  desired  color.  Simply  retouch  as  new  gray 
appears.  Easy  to  prove  by  tinting  a  test  lock  of  your  hair. 
60c  and  $1.65  (5  times  as  much)  at  drug  or  toilet  counters 
on  a  money-backguarantee.  Get  BROWNATONE  today. 
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manager  for  WNUX  before  I  leave. 
The  one  who's  there  now  is  going  to 
a  bigger  station." 

I  looked  at  the  room,  at  the  white 
piano,  the  L  of  glass  in  the  corner, 
with  dimmed-out  Manhattan  peering 
in.  And  I  knew  that  I  could  say 
goodbye  to  all  of  this  without  a  pang. 

"Michael,"  I  said,  slowly,  "my  con- 
tract is  up  in  two  weeks.  I'm  sup- 
posed to  sign  the  renewal  tomorrow. 
But  I  wouldn't  do  it  if  I  could  get  a 
better  job." 

He  looked  down  at  me,  his  eyebrows 
drawing  together.  "A  better  job? 
But  honey,  I  thought  you  were  just 
about  at  the  top  of  the  heap ?" 

"A  different  kind  of  job,  then,"  I 
amended.  "I'm  tired  of  being — well, 
pretty.  Pretty  voice,  pretty  songs, 
pretty  clothes,  pretty  everything.  I'd 
like  to  be  useful  for  a  change." 

It  was  there.  It  was  in  his  eyes, 
the  answer  that  I  wanted.  Expectant, 
yet  hardly  daring  to  hope.  He  did 
want  me.  Michael  wanted  me!  My 
heart  sang  it. 

But  he  sounded  cautious,  as  if  he 
were  determined  not  to  hope  for  some- 
thing that  was  not  sure.  "What — what 
kind  of  job  did  you  have  in  mind?" 


I  put  my  hands  into  his.  "A  time- 
and-a-half  job,  Michael,"  I  answered 
him.  "As  a  radio  station  manager, 
full  time.  You  see,  I  have  some  money 
to  invest,  and  I'd  want  to  keep  an 
eye  on  my  investment.  And  a  part- 
time  job  taking  care  of  a  baby.  And 
a  waiting  job,  Michael.  The  job  of 
waiting  for  you  to  come  home." 

It  might  have  been  yesterday  that 
he  had  last  kissed  me,  so  familiar  his 
arms,  the  feeling  of  his  rough  chin 
against  mine. 

"You're  sure?"  he  cried,  and  again, 
as  if  he  couldn't  believe  it,  "You're 
sure?     You're  sure,  Norrie?" 

I  nodded,  my  throat  too  choked  with 
happiness  to  let  a  word  through. 

"Oh,  honey!"  His  voice  was  happier 
than  I'd  heard  it  for  so  long.  "Honey 
dear,  it  won't  be  too  long,  that  wait- 
ing? I'll  be  back.  Nothing  in  heaven 
or  on  earth  could  keep  me  from  com- 
ing  back,   now." 

And  he  will  come  back.  My  love 
must  serve  as  armor  for  him,  wher- 
ever he  is,  whatever  he  is  doing,  to 
bring  him  safe  home  to  me,  to  the 
work  he  loves — to  small  Michael,  who 
likes  "Baby's  Boat"  best  of  all  the 
songs  I  sing  to  him. 


When  Meat  Is  Scarce — 

Continued  from  page  44 


Sautee  onion  and  celery  leaves 
lightly  in  fat,  reduce  heat,  add  vine- 
gar, molasses  and  lemon  rind  and  stir 
until  well  blended.  Combine  stock, 
catsup,  dry  seasonings  and  Worcester- 
shire sauce  and  pour  into  cooking 
mixture.  Simmer,  stirring  frequently, 
for  20  minutes.  Remove  from  fire  and 
stir  in  lemon  juice.  This  sauce  is  also 
fine  for  leftover  meat — simply  place 
sliced  meat  in  sauce  and  heat. 

Conserving  every  bit  of  leftover 
meat  will  become  more  essential  than 
ever  in  these  coming  months,  so  in- 
stead of  leaving  bones  and  trimmings 
at  the  butcher  shop,  take  them  home 
and  simmer  them  in  barely  enough 
cold  water  to  cover  (adding  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste,  bay  leaf  and  a  little 
onion  and  celery)  for  about  2  hours. 
This  makes  a  fine  stock  to  add  rich- 
ness and  flavor  to  soups,  gravies  and 
sauces  such  as  the  barbecue  sauce 
above. 

Leftover  cooked  meat  can  be  given 
a  new  lease  on  life  if  it  is  wrapped 
up  in  pie  or  biscuit  dough. 

Beef  Turnovers 

3  cups  ground  cooked  beef 
1  tbl.  tomato  catsup 
Vz  tbl.  Worcestershire  sauce 
Milk  Pie  dough 

Grated   cheese 

Combine  ground  beef,  catsup  and 
Worcestershire  sauce  (adding  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste,  if  required) .  Roll 
dough  as  if  for  pie  and  cut  into  rec- 
tangles about  6"  by  3".  Place  a  table- 
spoonful  of  meat  mixture  on  one  end 
of  each  rectangle,  fold  the  other  end 
over  and  press  edges  tightly  together. 
Prick  each  turnover  with  a  fork, 
brush  lightly  with  milk  and  sprinkle 
with  grated  cheese.  Bake  in  hot  oven 
(450  degrees  F.)  on  buttered  baking 
sheet  about  15  minutes. 

Ham  Biscuit  Loaf 

1  tbl.  minced  onion 

1  tbl.  minced  celery  leaves 

2  tbls.  bacon  or  ham  fat 

V/z  cups  chopped  cooked  potatoes 


2  cups  chopped  cooked  ham 
2  eggs,  beaten       %  cup  milk 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Pinch  sage  or  dry  mustard 

Biscuit  dough 

Sautee  onion  and  celery  in  fat,  com- 
bine with  other  ingredients,  mix  well, 
then  form  into  loaf.  Roll  biscuit 
dough  W  thick  and  roll  it,  like  a 
blanket,  around  ham  loaf,  pressing 
edges  tightly  together.  Slash  top  with 
knife  and  bake  on  buttered  baking 
sheet  at  425  degrees  F.  until  biscuit 
blanket  is  done  (about  20  minutes). 


FOOD,     the     WAR     and     YOU 

Success  of  our  war  effort  depends  to  a 
great  extent  on  distribution  of  our  avail- 
able food  resources  ...  so  that  our 
armed  forces,  our  allies  and  those  of  us 
at  home  will  derive  the  greatest  pos- 
sible benefit  .  .  .  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Administration  is  the  government 
agency  which  aims  to  make  such  dis- 
tribution possible  ...  it  knows  just  how 
much  of  our  food  can  be  canned,  cured, 
dehydrated  or  otherwise  prepared  for 
shipment  abroad  ...  it  knows  just  how 
much  perishable  food  will  be  left  over 
from  every  crop  .  .  .  and  it  asks  you  to 
help  keep  that  surplus  from  being  wasted 
.  .  .  fresh  pork  is  the  surplus  crop  for 
November  and  December  and  the  gov- 
ernment urges  you  to  buy  it  heavily  dur- 
ing these  months  .  .  .  from  time  to  time 
you  will  be  informed  of  other  plentiful 
foods  and  some  of  them  will  be  marked 
Victory  Food  Specials  .  .  .  they  won't  al- 
ways be  as  low  in  price  as  you  would 
like  .  .  .  they  may  not  be  the  cheapest 
foods  in  the  market  .  .  .  but  they  will  be 
reasonably  and  fairly  priced  in  com- 
parison with  other  available  foods  .  .  . 
your  purchase  of  commodities  during 
the  period  while  they  are  plentiful  will 
offer  you  nutritious  meals,  nominally 
priced,  for  your  family  ...  it  will  also 
offer  you  the  opportunity,  which  is  your 
duty  and  privilege  os  well,  to  help  your 
government's  war  efforts  through  its  food 
supply  program. 


RADIO    MIRROR 


Strange  Heritage 

Continued  jrom  page  13 


me  that  morning — the  fat  old  range 
with  its  shiny  black  face,  the  big  oval 
of  the  braided  rug  on  the  scrubbed 
white  pine  floor,  the  row  of  geraniums 
on  the  windowsill  making  a  brave 
scarlet  showing  in  the  sun,  the  incon- 
gruous modern  whiteness  of  the  elec- 
tric refrigerator  which  had  been  Tod's 
day-I-asked-you-to-marry-me  -  anni- 
versary gift. 

It  was  as  I  stopped  to  pet  the  cat 
that  I  noticed  the  letter  propped  up 
against  the  cream  jug  on  the  table. 
Postman  must  have  come  while  I  was 
gone,  I  thought,  as  I  reached  out  my 
hand  for  it.  To  my  surprise,  it  was 
addressed  to  me,  yet  it  was  open.  That 
wasn't  like  Tod — not  like  Tod  at 
all  to  open  my  mail.  Then  I  noticed 
the  return  address  on  the  envelope. 
"Caleb  Brandon,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
California."  Why,  the  letter  was  from 
Tod's  Uncle  Caleb — but  why  on  earth 
had  he  written  to  me  and  not  to  Tod? 

T  PULLED  out  the  letter  and  hastily 
-*■  scanned  its  contents;  it  was  short, 
brief  to  the  point  of  bruskness,  just  as 
I  remembered  Caleb  Brandon  himself 
as  being,  although  I  had  not  seen  him 
since  I  was  a  little  girl. 

Dear  Mary: 

May  an  old  man  invite  himself 
to  share  your  Christmas?  I  am 
anxious  to  see  both  of  you,  and  am 
at  last  well  enough  to  make  the 
trip,  although  it  may  be  for  the 
last  time. 

I  will  arrive  Thursday,  Decem- 
ber 23,  on  the  12:20.  Please  ar- 
range to  meet  me. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Caleb  Brandon 

Only  Caleb  Brandon,  I  thought, 
would  sign  a  letter  to  his  nephew's 
wife  "yours  very  truly"  even  if  he 
hadn't  seen  either  nephew  or  wife  for 
many,  many  years!  But  I  was  pleased 
at  the  thought  of  more  company  for 
Christmas.  I  love  company.  And  I 
was  certainly  glad  that  we  were  going 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  showing 
persnickety  old  Caleb  Brandon  what 
a  wonderful  job  Tod  had  done  in 
building  up  the  farm. 

Uncle  Caleb  had  left  Midland  many 
years  ago,  and  had  never  come  back. 
Indeed,  there'd  been  no  reason  for  his 
return,  for  his  only  living  relatives — 
Tod's  mother  and  father — had  also  left 
the  home  town,  and  Midland  had  not 
seen  the  Brandons  since  Tod  was  eight. 
We'd  heard,  through  Caleb — who  was 
my  father's  friend  and  with  whom 
he  had  corresponded  now  and  then 
through  the  years — that  Tod's  parents 
had  been  killed  in  an  automobile  ac- 
cident, but  we  had  never,  nor  had 
Uncle  Caleb,  apparently,  heard  what 
had  become  of  Tod  until  he  turned  up 
in  Midland,  five  years  ago,  to  make 
the  old  Brandon  farm  into  a  home  for 
himself — and  for  me. 

Already,  with  the  news  of  Uncle 
Caleb's  arrival  not  two  minutes  old, 
I  was  thinking  of  additional  things 
which  must  be  done.  Tod  must  white- 
wash the  basement,  although  we 
hadn't  planned  to  do  it  before  the 
holidays.  We  must  get  new  linoleum 
for  the  bathroom.  And  I  must  scrub 
and  clean  as  I  never  had  before.  I 
remembered  that  Mother  had  always 
said  that  Caleb  Brandon  drove  his 
poor  wife  to  an  early  grave  with  his 
passion    for    cleanliness.     Well,    that 
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wasn't  going  to  happen  to  me  with  my 
Brandon,  but  a  woman  does  like  to 
have  her  house  at  its  best  for  a  special 
and  critical  guest. 

Suddenly  I  couldn't  plan  by  myself 
any  longer — I  simply  had  to  share  the 
plans  with  Tod.  I  refastened  my  coat, 
rummaged  in  the  closet  for  a  pair  of 
boots  to  protect  my  feet  and  legs 
against  the  snow  which  lay  thick  in 
the  fields,  and  set  out  to  find  Tod. 

He  wasn't  at  the  place  where  he'd 
been  cutting  wood  lately,  nor  had  he 
been  there  today.  The  snow,  fresh 
last  night,  had  not  been  trampled. 
Nor  was  Tod  in  the  barn  nor  in  any 
of  the  other  buildings,  nor  in  the  house 
when  I  got  back.  Of  course,  I  wasn't 
much  troubled.  True,  I'd  had  the  car, 
so  he  couldn't  have  driven  off,  but 
if  he'd  really  wanted  something  in 
Midland  he  might  have  walked  in,  or 
hitched  a  ride.  Or  a  neighbor,  needing 
assistance  for  something,  might  have 
come  over  to  get  him. 

Feeling  a  bit  deflated  at  not  having 
anyone  to  talk  with  about  the  visitor, 
I  took  off  my  hat  and  coat.  But  I  was 
soon  singing  my  way  about,  getting 
the  noonday  meal — dinner,  of  course, 
on  a  farm.  I  made  corn  fritters,  fried 
crisp  slices  of  bacon,  opened  home- 
canned  jars  of  stewed  tomatoes  and 
applesauce,  laid  out  plates  of  home- 
made bread  and  the  doughnuts  I'd 
fried  before  I  went  to  town  that  morn- 
ing. And  all  the  time  I  was  glowing 
at  the  thought  of  Christmas,  less  than 
a  week  away,  and  the  reunion  of  Tod 
and  his  Uncle  Caleb. 

OUT  Tod  didn't  come  home  to  din- 
*-*  ner.  First  it  was  twelve,  and  then 
twelve-thirty,  and  then  one  o'clock, 
and  still  no  sign  of  him.  As  I  watched 
the  fritters  get  cold  and  sodden,  the 
bacon  congeal  in  cold  fat,  I  was  more 
annoyed  than  worried.  Of  course,  if 
Tod  had  gone  to  another  farm  to  help 
with  something  he'd  probably  stay 
there  for  dinner,  or  if  he'd  found  some 
reason  to  go  to  town  he'd  doubtless 
have  dinner  with  my  parents.  But 
we  were  on  the  party  line — why  didn't 
he  call  and  let  me  know?  It's  just 
plain  carelessness,  I  told  myself  as  I 
slammed  the  dishes  around,  putting 
things  away,  and  then  I  stopped  to 
laugh  at  myself,  and  remembered  all 
those  jokes  about  "the  honeymoon  is 
over." 

But  as  the  afternoon  wore  on  with- 
out a  sign  or  a  sound  from  him  I  began 
to  think  that  it  was  no  laughing  mat- 
ter. Finally  I  called  my  father,  asking 
casually  if  Tod  had  been  there — hast- 
ily adding  "yet,"  so  that  I  wouldn't 
have  to  confess  that  I  didn't  know 
where  he  was.  But  Dad  hadn't  seen 
him  since  day  before  yesterday.  At 
last,  before  dusk  set  in,  I  got  the  car 
out,  whistled  to  Bounce,  and  drove 
around  the  property,  making  little  side 
excursions  on  foot,  sending  Bounce  on 
ahead  with  the  order,  "Find  Tod — 
good  dog,  find  Tod!" 

Bounce  looked  and  I  looked,  but  not 
a  sign  of  my  husband  did  we  find, 
and  my  heart  was  beginning  to  pound 
jerkily  as  I  turned  back  to  the  house 
in  the  swift-falling  twilight.  The 
brightly-lighted  little  house,  smelling 
of  good  things,  was  suddenly  a  for- 
eign, deserted  place.  Love  had  left 
the  rooms,  and  laughter  with  it.  The 
place  was  empty.  I  was  panic-stricken. 
Thoughts  of  Tod  hurt,  dead,  clamored 
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in  my  mind.  I  ran  out  again,  got  into 
the  car  as  if  something  were  pursuing 
me,  and  headed  for  town,  for  the  broad 
shoulders  of  my  father  on  which  to 
cast  my  trouble. 

My  face  must  have  told  him  some- 
thing was  wrong,  for  he  got  to  his 
feet  more  rapidly  than  I've  seen  him 
move  in  years  as  I  burst  into  his  study. 

"Mary,  child,  what's  the  matter?" 

For  a  moment  I  couldn't  say  a  word. 
I  felt  foolish,  as  if  I  were  making  a 
mountain  of  a  molehill.  Tod  was  prob- 
ably already  home,  wondering  where 
;  on  earth  supper  was.  He'd  tease  me 
about  it  for  weeks.  And  then  my 
panic  returned,  and  I  knew  that  I  was 
lying  to  myself.  It  just  wasn't  like 
Tod — Tod,  so  kind,  so  considerate,  so 
willing  to  go  miles  out  of  his  way 
to  keep  me  from  worrying  about  any- 
thing. If  he  were  able  to  send  me  a 
message  he'd  have  sent  one  before 
now. 

Right  then  and  there  I  lost  any  last 
pretensions  to  bravery.  I  flung  myself 
into  my  father's  arms,  crying,  "Daddy 
— something's  happened  to  Tod!" 

Mother  heard  me  and  came  in  from 
the  kitchen.  "What's  the  matter?" 
she  demanded.  "Oh,  dear,  has  Tod 
had  an  accident?" 

Putting  my  fear  into  words  pushed 
me  to  the  very  edge  of  hysteria,  but 
I  managed  to  get  out  the  whole  story, 
from  Uncle  Caleb's  letter,  so  surpris- 
ingly opened  by  Tod,  to  my  hasty 
flight  from  the  little  house  which  had 
seemed  suddenly  not  at  all  like  home 
without  Tod  Brandon  there. 

Characteristically,  Dad  disposed  of 
things  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
presented  to  him.  "Humnnn — so  old 
Caleb's  coming  back  home,  eh?  And 
you  say  Tod  didn't  say  a  word  about 
going  anywhere  at  breakfast?" 

I  shook  my  head. 

"We-11,"  said  Dad,  leaning  back  a 
little  and  looking  me  square  in  the 
eyes,  "I  suppose  I  might  as  well  tell 
you.  I  met  Ad  Higgins  just  now  as 
I  was  coming  home,  and  he  wanted  to 
know  why  Tod  was  in  such  an  all-fired 
rush  to  get  the  10:10  this  morning. 
Wanted  to  know  if  sudden  business 
had  called  him  up  to  town." 

I  let  that  sink  in  a  minute.  "You 
mean  Tod  took  the  10:10  to  town — 
took  the  10:10  just  like  that,  without 
saying  a  word  to  anyone?"  It  sounded 
so  unlike  the  Tod  I  knew  I  could 
hardly  believe  it. 

T~|AD  nodded.  "Seems  so.  Ad  saw 
"  him  run  for  it  and  just  make  it." 

Mother  looked  at  me  sharply.  "You 
children  have  a  quarrel?" 

Dad  answered  that.  "No,  of  course 
not,  Mother  —  and  besides,  a  family 
spat  wouldn't  send  Tod  running  away!" 

There  was  a  little  silence  after  that. 
Dad  looked  at  me;  I  looked  at  the 
pattern  in  the  carpet;  mother,  bird- 
like, looked  back  and  forth  between 
us.  At  last  she  said,  "Now,  you  two, 
don't  go  getting  any  silly  ideas.  What- 
ever Tod's  done,  I'll  wager  he  had  a 
mighty  good  reason  for  doing  it,  and 
it's  all  right!" 

Somehow,  that  cleared  the  air.  I 
was  no  longer  quite  so  afraid.  "Like 
as  not,"  mother  went  on.  "you'll  hear 
from  him  first  thing  in  the  morning 
if  not  tonight.  Thing  to  do  now  is 
have  a  nice,  hot  supper  and  stop 
worrying!" 

I'm  afraid  I  didn't  do  justice  to 
mother's  "nice  hot  supper,"  but  I  did 
feel  better.  Afterwards,  Dad  and  I 
talked  in  the  study.  "I  wouldn't  let 
on,    just    yet,    anyway."    he    advised. 


"that  you  don't  know  where  Tod  is. 
Just  say  he  had  to  go  to  town  on  busi- 
ness and  go  on  about  your  prepara- 
tions for  Christmas.  I  know  that's  a 
pretty  big  order,  but  Tod's  made  a 
name  for  himself  in  this  town,  and  we 
don't  want  to  do  anything  to  destroy 
it.  It  won't  be  easy  for  you,  especially 
in  front  of  Caleb  Brandon — he  would 
have  to  turn  up  just  now — but  I  think 
you  can  do  it." 

I  nodded.  "Yes.  I  can  do  anything, 
for  Tod.     But  oh.  Daddy,  suppose — " 

"Suppose  nothing,"  he  said  firmly. 
"We'll  wait  a  couple  of  days.  Wait 
and  see.  And  then,  if  nothing  happens, 
we'll — well,  we'll  take  steps  of  some 
kind." 

I  didn't  ask  him  what  those  steps 
would  be.  I  didn't  want  to  know.  It 
was  enough,  at  the  moment,  to  know 
with  part  of  my  mind  that  Tod  had 
got  on  a  train  of  his  own  volition,  well 
and  unhurt,  and  with  the  other  half 
of  my  mind  to  nurse  the  wound  that 
sudden  departure  had  given  me. 

STRANGELY,  the  little  house  didn't 
seem  quite  so  deserted  when  I  got 
home.  That  was  father's  very  sane 
attitude  toward  the  whole  business. 
I  guess.  Oh,  I  was  worried  sick,  and 
terribly  lonely,  but  I  was  no  longer 
in  that  jittery,  hysterical  state  where 
the  slightest  noise  made  me  jump  a 
mile. 

There  didn't  seem  to  be  anything 
to  do  but  go  to  bed,  so,  although  I 
was  sure  that  I  couldn't  sleep,  I  began 
to  get  ready.  I  moved  very,  very 
slowly,  postponing  that  dreadful  mo- 
ment when  I  must  get  into  the  big 
double  bed,  alone  in  the  dark.  I  stood 
long  before  the  mirror,  stretching  out 
the  hundred  brush  strokes  I  gave  my 
thick  chestnut  hair — hair  that  is  a 
little  curly,  but  not  quite  curly  enough. 
Even  after  I  had  finished  I  stood  star- 
ing into  the  mirror,  fascinated  because 
I  suddenly  knew  how  I  will  look  when 
I  am  old.  My  complexion,  usually 
pink  and  white  from  a  combination  of 
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plenty  of  fresh  air  and  plenty  of  fresh 
milk,  looked  that  night  like  new- 
mixed  putty.  My  eyes,  usually  bright 
because  Tod  had  wished  happiness  into 
them,  were  like  two  dull  blue  marbles, 
so  shadowed  and  circled  that  they 
seemed  to  have  been  rubbed  with  a 
dirty  finger.  There  were  prophecies 
of  wrinkles  between  my  eyes  and  at 
the  corners  of  my  nose.  My  mouth, 
with  that  hard  white  line  about  it, 
might  never  have  known  laughter,  or, 
having   known,   had  forgotten  it. 

I  called  Bounce,  and  he,  welcoming 
the  unexpected  privilege,  curled  up  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  Then,  because 
I  could  put  it  off  no  longer,  I  snapped 
out  the  light,  pulled  the  covers  up  to 
my  chin.  Darkness  closed  in  smother- 
ingly;  I  felt  like  a  small,  lone  island 
in  a  black  sea. 

T  TRIED  to  put  the  thought  down,  but 
-"-  it  persisted.  Suppose  Tod  didn't 
come  home?  Suppose  he  had  gone  for- 
ever? Suppose  there  would  be  nothing 
left  in  my  world  but  silence  and  fear 
and  wondering?  Suppose,  oh  suppose  I 
were  never  to  see  his  face  again — his 
thin,  rather  solemn  face  with  its  gray 
eyes  and  weather-darkened  skin,  its 
mouth,  a  shade  too  fine-drawn  in  re- 
pose but  lighted  magnificently  when 
laughter  touched  it  and  spread  to  his 
eyes  to  set  them  dancing.  Suppose  I 
should  never  touch  his  hands  again, 
hear  his  quiet,  steady  voice,  know  the 
wonderful  oneness  that  being  married 
to  Tod  had  brought  me.  Suppose  the 
other  side  of  the  big  bed  should  re- 
main empty  forever? 

Bounce  stirred  as  I  turned  my  face 
into  the  pillow.  I  put  out  a  hand  to 
the  consoling  warmth  of  him  as  I  cried, 
"Where's  Tod?  Bounce,  where's  Tod?" 
Tail  thumping,  he  slid  up  the  bed  until 
he  was  close  to  me,  and  he  whimpered 
as  he  sent  out  a  rough  tongue  to  lick 
my  face  for  comfort. 

The  next  day  wasn't  quite  so  bad — 
in  the  daytime,  you  see,  I  could  at 
least  keep  busy.  I  was  awake  at  five. 
I  got  up  at  once,  because  I  knew  that 
if  I  lay  still  I  should  begin  to  think, 
and  thinking  was  a  dreadful,  whirling 
chaos  of  unanswered  questions  and 
unnamed  fears. 

I've  always  loved  keeping  that  little 
house  of  ours  in  apple  pie  order,  and 
of  course  you  always  work  hard  at 
things  you  really  like  to  do.  But  I 
don't  believe  I've  ever  worked  so  hard 
as  I  did  that  Tuesday  morning.  I 
scrubbed  until  I  thought  I'd  literally 
work  my  fingers  to  the  bone,  flying 
about  from  task  to  task,  concentrating 
every  ounce  of  energy  I  could  muster 
on  the  work  of  the  moment,  never  let- 
ting my  thoughts  stray  ahead  unless 
it  was  to  plan  something  new  to  take 
up  the  minute  I  finished  the  task  I 
was  doing. 

By  that  evening  I  simply  couldn't 
manufacture  another  excuse  to  keep 
myself  busy.  Dad  had  sent  my  brother 
Johnnie  over  to  take  care  of  the  ani- 
mals for  me — he  had  a  farm  of  his  own 
a  few  miles  up  the  road.  Inside  the 
house,  the  guest  room  shone — and  so 
did  all  the  other  rooms.  There  was 
nothing  left  to  do,  and  I  faced  a  deso- 
late tomorrow.  Thursday  Uncle  Caleb 
would  come,  to  challenge  all  my  un- 
tried powers  as  an  actress.  Thursday, 
too,  I  could  begin  to  bake  and  cook 
for  Christmas,  and  Friday  would  be 
Christmas  Eve. 

Christmas  Eve — without  Tod!  But 
I  couldn't  believe  it.  No  matter  what 
had  happened,  no  matter  what  had 
made  him  go  away  without  a  word,  he 
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would  surely  be  home  for  Christmas' 
That  holiday  meant  even  more  to  us 
than  it  does  to  most  people,  for  we 
celebrated  it  like  children,  throwing 
ourselves  wholeheartedly  into  the 
spirit  of  the  season.  You  see.  Tod  had 
told  me  thai  he,  orphaned  and  alone, 
had  all  too  few  happy  Christmases  to 
remember  from  his  childhood,  and 
from  our  first  year  together  I  had  tried 
to  make  the  holiday  so  festive  that  it 
would  make  up  for  the  lonely,  lost 
Christmases  in  the  past. 

Thinking  of  that,  I  thought  of  some- 
thing else — what  did  I  know  of  those 
past  years  of  Tod's?  Really  know,  I 
mean?  I  sat  down  in  the  kitchen 
rocker,  the  cat  a  purring  ball  of  con- 
tentment in  my  lap,  and  tried  to  re- 
member every  last  detail  of  the  mea- 
ger few  I  knew,  searching  them  for 
some  hint,  some  clue  which  would 
explain  how  he,  who  loved  me  so 
much,  whom  I  loved  so  dearly,  could 
leave  the  small  heaven  we  had  made 
for  each  other  and  go  away  with- 
out a  word,  leave  me  without  even 
a  good-bye. 

I  remembered  Tod  as  he  had  been 
five  years  before,  when  first  he  re- 
turned to  Midland  after  having  been 
away  since  childhood.  Then  he  had 
been  lean  to  the  point  of  illness,  and 
his  face  had  been  nearly  as  gray  as 
his  eyes.  He'd  had  a  tired,  hurt  look — 
almost  a  beaten  look — when  he  got 
off  the  train  that  day  and  came  straight 
to  father's  office.  I  was  there,  too, 
helping  Dad  because  Miss  Henshaw 
was  sick,  and  I  looked  at  him  with 
lively  curiosity  as  I  asked,  "Yes?  Can 
I  help  you?" 

"I'd — I'd  like  to  see  Judge  Evans." 

I  nodded.  "He's  in,  but  he's  busy 
right  now.     Will  you  wait?" 

"Yes."  His  voice  was  low,  rather 
hard  to  hear. 

"May  I  ask  your  name?" 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and 
when  he  answered  his  voice  was 
louder,  firmer  than  before.  "Brandon 
— Tod  Brandon." 

JVIY  childhood  came  rushing  back  to 
■"-"  me  with  the  mention  of  the  name 
— memories  of  a  tree  house  out  on  the 
Brandon  farm,  of  going  fishing  with 
Uncle  Caleb  whom  we  both  loved  and 
feared,  of  a  first  day  at  school  when 
Tod  had  made  it  clear  that  he  had 
outgrown  the  company  of  mere  girls, 
of  a  day  when  we  —  he  eight  and  I 
seven  —  had  said  goodbye,  suddenly 
very  shy,  and  I  had  stood  and  watched 
the  car  which  carried  him  away  from 
Midland  drive  down  the  dusty  road 
and  out  of  sight. 

"Why,"  I  cried,  delighted,  "why — I 
remember  you.  We  used  to  play  to- 
gether." 

He  smiled  a  slow  smile  that  was 
somehow  not  at  all  happy.  "Then  you 
must  be  Mary." 

But  the  happiness  that  had  been 
lacking  then  was  soon  to  come.  After 
Tod  had  explained  to  my  father  that 
he  had  decided  to  come  back  to  Mid- 
land and  farm  the  old  Brandon  place, 
after  he  had  given  Dad  the  papers 
showing  title  to  the  farm  and  other 
things  which  identified  him,  Tod 
walked  home  with  me.  We  talked 
about  old  times — or,  rather,  I  talked, 
remembrances  bubbling  out  so  fast 
that  I  hard  v  touched  on  one  before 
I  skipped  along  to  another.  Tod,  still 
grave,  nodded  and  agreed,  and  some- 
times laughed  a  lanqh  that  managed 
to  be  grave,  too.  But  even  that  day 
I  began  to  give  him  something  that 
was  important  to  him,  for  the  dullness 
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Simple  Directions 
Guaranteed  Harmless 

Tho  "Complete  Weight  Be- 
ducer."  a  wonderful  new  book, 
has  just  published  these  mar- 
velous reducing  revelations. 
No  matter  how  overweight  you 
may  be  from  non-glandular  dys- 
functions, these  measures  will 
help  slim  you  considerably  in 
a  few  short  weeks.  Just  follow 
the  simple  directions  on  gen- 
eral reducing  and  spot  reduc- 
ing on  abdomen,  double  chin, 
hips.  neck,  thighs,  arms.  legs. 
etc..  at  once  and  your  reducible 
pounds  and  inches  of  excess  fat 
will  go  down,  down,  down  .  .  . 
until  you  soon  feel  like  a  dif- 
ferent person,  with  new  pea 
and  popularity. 

Send  No  Money 
Examine  It  FREE 

Tou  need  send  no  money  —  just  mall 
coupon  now.  We  will  send  you  the 
COMPLETE  WEIGHT  REDUCER  for 
5  days'  free  examination.  When  it  ar- 
rives, deposit  $1.98  (plus  a  few  cents 
for  postage  and  handling)  with  the 
postman.  Follow  its  simple  instructions 
immediately  and  start  reducing.  If 
within  5  days  you  are  not  convince] 
that  this  shows  you  the  way  to  consid- 
erable weight  loss,  pounds  and  incites, 
you  may  return  it  and  we  will  instantly 
refund  your  deposit  of  $1.1)8  in  full. 
Remember  you  risk  nothing  in  mailing 
the  coupon.  This  is  your  great  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  slimmer  and  slim- 
mer.  So  act  NOWI 
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left  his  eyes  and  his  voice,  and  he — ■ 
well,  he  seemed  to  come  alive. 

We  were  together  a  great  deal  after 
that.  I  drove  out  to  the  old  farm  every 
day  to  watch  the  progress  of  rejuvena- 
tion. As  it  is  with  farmers  the  land 
came  first,  then  the  out-buildings,  and 
the  house  last  of  all.  It  took  nearly 
a  year  (and  nearly  all  of  Tod's  slim 
capital  as  well)  but  on  the  day  that 
he  hung  up  the  last  green-painted 
shutter  and  filled  the  window  boxes 
with  petunia  settings,  he  asked  me 
to  marry  him. 

"The  farm's  new  again,  Mary,  and 
I've  built  a  foundation  for  a  new  life 
here.  But  we  need  one  thing  to  make 
us  complete,  the  farm  and  I — we  need 
you." 

I  could  find  no  words  adequate  for 
an  answer,  but  my  eyes  must  have 
cried  "yes!"  for  he  caught  me  to  him, 
crushing  me  against  the  long  slimness 
of  him  that  had  grown  solid  and 
muscled  with  a  year's  hard  work.  I 
had  imagined  this,  but  I  knew  then 
that  my  imagination  was  a  poor  thing 
compared  to  the  wonder,  the  joy  of 
reality.  I  gave  way  to  that  wonder 
and  that  joy,  lost  myself  in  them,  real- 
izing that  any  happiness  I  had  ever 
known  before  had  been  a  poor  thing 
indeed  beside  the  happiness  of  seeing 
the  years  ahead,  shared  with  Tod.  And 
after  that,  each  day  brought  greater 
contentment,  each  week  sharper 
pleasure,  until  the  weeks  melted 
into  a  pattern  that  made  a  glorious 
year,  a  second  year,  a  third,  a  fourth, 
each  surpassing  the  last  in  the  happi- 
ness of  sharing  a  life  with  Tod,  until 
just  yesterday,  when  he  had  gone 
away  from  me  without  telling  me  why. 

T^HAT  was  probably  what  had  hurt 
-*■  me  the  most.  I  could  have  stood  it, 
I  told  myself  as  I  sat  there  in  the 
darkening  kitchen,  if  he  had  just 
talked  to  me,  if  he  had  come  to  me 
and  said,  "Honey,  I've  got  to  go  away, 
and  I  can't  tell  you  why.  Will  you 
wait  for  me  and  believe  in  me  till  I 
come  back?"  I  would  have  under- 
stood, would  have  been  content  to 
wait  for  the  rest  of  my  life  if  neces- 
sary. 

Remembering  those  years  of  happi- 
ness, the  pure,  distilled  pleasure  of 
them,  it  was  hard  to  ferret  out  the 
tiny  things  that  were  out  of  key,  but 
there  were  some.  There  was  Tod's 
habit,  apparently  very  hard  to  lose, 
of  looking  constantly  back  over  his 
shoulder  at  someone  or  something 
which  wasn't  there.  There  was  the 
time  when  Alice  Carter,  casting  a 
Drama  Society  play,  had  asked  Tod 
to  do  the  part  of  a  tramp  because  "I 
think  you  could  be  awfully  tough  if 
you  tried!"  She  had  been  laughing, 
meaning  nothing,  but  Tod  had  flared, 
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in  a  voice  that  had  an  ugly  quality 
to  it,  "Shut  up!"  Of  course,  he  had 
been  abjectly  apologetic  afterwards, 
but  that  cry  had  rung  in  my  ears 
afterward. 

There  was  the  time  when  we  came 
nearest  to  quarreling,  when  I  wanted 
to  go  to  Chicago  for  our  vacation  trip, 
and  Tod  had  said  a  definite,  final  "no!" 
without  giving  me  a  reason.  There 
was  the  time  I  had  set  foot  beyond 
that  one  tacitly  forbidden  line  in  our 
lives,  asked  him  to  tell  me  about  those 
unknown  years,  and  had  been  told, 
"Mary,  the  past  is  past,  honey — let  it 
be  past.  There's  nothing  about  me 
then  that  you  would  understand.  Take 
me  as  I  am  now,  on  faith — what  I 
am  now  is  all  I  have  to  offer  you,  just 
as  if  I  wasn't  born  until  that  day  I 
saw  you  in  your  father's  office." 

And  so  I  sat  in  the  kitchen,  rocking, 
rocking,  with  darkness  creeping  in 
about  me,  trying  to  fit  those  scattered, 
small  things  into  a  pattern  which 
would  explain  Tod's  leaving  me  alone. 
But  neither  those  things  nor  any 
others  which  I  could  possibly  imagine 
could  give  me  a  plausible  explanation. 
He  was  gone;  that  was  the  only  defi- 
nite thing,  now.    Tod  was  gone. 

BUT  he  must  come  back.  He  would 
come  back  for  Christmas,  for  the 
opening  of  the  presents,  the  trimming 
of  the  tree,  the  carol  singing,  the  mid- 
night service  at  the  little  white  church 
down  the  road.  He  would  come  home 
because  he  had  to  come  home,  because 
I  couldn't  go  on  living  if  he  didn't 
come  home.  And  at  last  I  found  my 
mind  chanting  a  prayer  in  time  to  the 
squeaking  of  the  rocker  —  "Oh  God, 
send  Tod  home.  Send  him  safe  home 
for  Christmas!" 

Somehow,  I  found  things  to  do  the 
next  day.  I  determined  to  go  ahead  in 
the  belief  that  Tod  would  be  home  for 
Christmas,  simply  because  I  couldn't 
bear  to  let  myself  believe  anything 
else.  I  went  into  town  in  the  morning 
and  bought  more  and  fancier  wrap- 
pings for  the  presents  that  were  not 
yet  done  up,  some  new  ornaments  for 
the  tree,  a  handsome  holly  wreath  to 
decorate  the  front  door,  a  poinsettia 
for  the  center  of  the  dining  room  table. 
After  a  talk  with  Mother  and  Dad  I 
went  home,  wrapped  the  presents  and 
helped  Johnnie,  who  came  down  to  kill 
the  big  turkey  for  me.  He  brought 
with  him  a  huge  Christmas  tree  which 
he  had  cut,  and  the  sight  of  it  made 
me  sick,  for  Tod  always  cut  our  tree 
himself. 

Somehow,  time  passed  —  passed  in 
silence,  without  word  from  Tod,  and 
I  had  to  face  the  ordeal  of  meeting 
Uncle  Caleb  Thursday  noon. 

I  remembered  him  from  my  child- 
hood as  something  of  an  ogre,  a  giant 


of  a  man  with  a  giant  of  a  voice,  more 
often  raised  in  command  than  softened 
in  praise,  a  man  who,  having  scoured 
his  own  soul  to  find  perfection  there, 
demanded  perfection  in  thought  and 
action  from  those  about  him. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  stooped  with 
years  and  illness,  he  was  hardly  taller 
than  I.  His  mane  of  hair  was  white 
now,  but  his  eyes  were  still  the  ice 
which  is  so  cold  that  it  can  burn.  His 
voice  was  still  the  voice  of  a  martinet. 

"Well,  Mary!"  he  boomed,  as  the 
conductor  helped  him  off  the  train. 
And  then,  without  any  of  the  social 
amenities  which  he  doubtless  consid- 
ered a  terrible  waste  of  time,  he  asked, 
sharply,  "Where's  your  husband?  Fine 
thing  letting  you  come  to  town  through 
all  this  snow.  What's  the  young  scamp 
thinking  of,  that's  what  I'd  like  to 
know!" 

I  MANAGED  to  look  him  firmly  in 
*  the  eye  while  I  explained  that  Tod 
had  had  to  go  up  to  town  for  a  few 
days  on  business,  that  he  would  be 
home  for  Christmas,  all  the  while 
steering  Uncle  Caleb  to  the  car.  And 
while  I  tucked  the  robe  about  his 
knees,  keeping  the  conversation  on 
the  safe  subject  of  his  long  illness  and 
remarkable  recovery,  I  remembered 
that  the  Uncle  Caleb  of  the  old  days, 
through  all  his  huffing  and  puffing, 
had  always  carried  peppermints  in  his 
pockets  "for  good  little  boys  and  girls." 
Remembering  that,  I  wasn't  quite  as 
afraid  of  him  as  I  had  been. 

Indeed,  it  was  good  to  have  com- 
pany. Uncle  Caleb  sat  in  the  kitchen 
that  afternoon  while  I  made  mince 
and  pumpkin  pies,  rocking  squeakily 
in  the  old  rocker,  sniffing  apprecia- 
tively the  spicy  smells,  helping  himself 
to  cookies  from  the  jar  I  had  filled 
that  morning  before  going  to  the  sta- 
tion to  meet  him.  Every  now  and 
again  he  broke  the  silence  with  a  com- 
ment or  a  question,  always  blunt  and 
direct.  "You  in  love  with  Tod?"  .  .  . 
"He's  done  a  first-rate  job  with  the 
farm,  I  must  admit!"  .  .  .  "He  tell  you 
much  about  what  he  did  before  he 
came  back  to  Midland?"  .  .  .  "It  was 
your  father  really  decided  me  to  come 
and  see  for  myself,  soon's  I  could. 
Wrote  me  a  couple  of  letters  about 
how  quick  your  husband  had  taken 
to  farming  and  all  the  improvements 
he'd  made  around  here,  and  how 
everybody  thought  so  well  of  him. 
And  then,  when  the  Judge  sent  me 
that  snapshot,  I  decided  it  was  time 
to  come  along  and  see  what  was  what 
with  my  own  eyes." 

I  hadn't  heard  about  that.  "Snap- 
shot?" I  asked. 

"Yup."  He  fished  about  in  his 
pocket,  drew  out  a  fat  old  wallet  and 
from  that,  in  turn,  a  picture.  Then  I 
remembered  it — a  snap  Dad  had  taken 
of  Tod  holding  one  of  the  huge  squash 
we  had  grown  that  fall,  laughing  as 
he  peered  around  the  immense  vege- 
table. 

"Tod  certainly  took  to  the  farm 
quickly,"  I  told  Uncle  Caleb.  "Of 
course,  he  hadn't  been  on  one  since 
he  was  a  child,  but  everything  came 
so  easily  to  him.  It's  just  the  right 
life  for  him — the  earth  must  be  in  his 
blood." 

"Farming's  a  right  life  enough  for 
anyone,"  Uncle  Caleb  said.  And  then, 
"Right's  right,  and  wrong's  wrong," 
he  added,  as  if  we  had  been  debating 
the  issue.  "Ain't  no  middle  ground 
between  'em!" 

I  shot  him  a  curious  side  glance 
while  my  rolling  pin  slid  smoothly 
over  the  pie  crust,  but  I  was  too  pre- 
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occupied  with  my  own  thoughts  to 
wonder  about  the  reason  behind  that. 
My  mind  was  scurrying  around  in 
time  to  the  rapid  running  of  the  roller, 
rushing  in  circles  to  ask  the  questions 
for  which  there  were  no  answers. 
Where  was  Tod?  What  had  he  done? 
Why  didn't  he  come  home? 

WITH  the  help  of  Uncle  Caleb  and 
my  brother  Johnnie,  everything 
was  ready  by  six  o'clock  on  Christmas 
Eve.  Uncle  Caleb,  conducted  by  John- 
nie, had  inspected  every  inch  of  the 
farm.  In  the  kitchen  there  were  three 
mince  and  three  pumpkin  pies,  two 
fat  jars  of  gaily  decorated  cookies,  the 
turkey  lying  in  solemn  state  ready  for 
roasting  in  the  morning,  smelling  fes- 
tively of  sage  and  thyme.  The  Tom 
and  Jerry  bowl  and  mugs  were  laid 
out  on  the  dining  room  table,  and  the 
ingredients  waited  Tod's  touch  at  mix- 
ing. In  the  living  room  a  bright  fire 
flickered  on  the  evergreen-draped 
mantel  above  it.  The  tree  stood  in  the 
bay  window,  and  on  the  table  beside 
it  were  the  ornaments  and  lights.  They 
were  waiting  for  Tod,  too,  for  we  al- 
ways trimmed  the  tree  together. 
Mistletoe  hung  from  the  old-fashioned 
chandelier;  holly  and  big  pine  cones 
and  ropes  of  evergreen  were  every- 
where and  the  room  smelled  fresh  and 
clean  and  Christmasy. 

I  touched  a  match  to  the  red  candles 
in  the  window,  to  light  the  Christ 
Child  on  His  way  by  tradition,  to  light 
my  husband  home  to  me  by  my  hopes. 
And  then  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
wait — wait  in  the  room  of  flickering 
candle  and  firelight,  the  room  which 
seemed  to  hold  its  breath  in  anticipa- 
tion— for  Tod.  I  knew  that  if  he  were 
ever   coming  home   to  me  he   would 


come  tonight.  And  I  was  no  longer 
afraid.  He  had  to  come,  he  would 
come,  because  there  would  be  nothing 
left  for  me  in  all  of  the  world  if  he 
didn't.  I  couldn't  face  tomorrow;  I 
could  never  face  Christmas  again,  nor 
the  curious,  pitying  eyes  of  Midland, 
nor  the  small,  everyday  contentments 
which  made  up  life  on  the  farm. 

Uncle  Caleb,  sitting  in  the  big 
leather  chair  which  had  been  his 
father's,  got  his  pipe  going.  "Think 
he'll  come?"  The  words  were  short, 
the  voice  sharp,  but  when  I  looked  at 
him  I  saw  that  his  eyes  were  less  cold. 
He  suspected,  then,  that  something 
was  wrong!  He  didn't  believe  me 
when  I  said  that  Tod  was  away  on 
business,  that  he  would  be  home.  And 
he  was  sorry  for  me. 

I  looked  him  squarely  in  the  eye. 
"Of  course  he'll  come.  He  wouldn't 
miss  Christmas  at  home  for  anything 
in  the  world.  What  on  earth  makes 
you  ask  that?" 

He  puffed  slowly.  "Might  be  lots 
of  reasons.  A  man  doesn't  go  away 
when  he  wants  to  be  home,  without 
a  reason." 

I  was  afraid  to  ask  any  more.  I  sat 
still  and  small  in  my  chair,  cold  even 
though  I  was  close  to  the  fire.  Bounce, 
happy  at  his  promotion  to  house  dog 
these  days,  curled  up  at  my  feet. 
Silence,  heavy,  tangible  silence,  filled 
the  bright  room,  threatening  to  snuff 
out  the  brightness,  to  smother  the 
beauty. 

It  wouldn't  be  long — two  short  hours 
at  the  most — before  people  would  be- 
gin to  come.  There  was  always  open 
house  on  our  farm  on  Christmas  Eve, 
and  our  friends  came  to  toast  the 
season  in  Tom  and  Jerry,  to  sing  carols 
with  us,  gathered  about  the  little  par- 


lor organ  which  had  belonged  to  an 
older  Mrs.  Brandon.  And  finally,  as 
midnight  approached,  we  would  all  go 
down  the  road  to  church  Eoi  midnight 
service.  Only  tonight  might  be  dill <  I  - 
ent.  Tonight,  perhaps,  I  would  hav< 
to  play  those  carols  without  hearing 
Tod's  rich  but  none-too-true  voice 
singing  them.  The  tree  might  n< 
be  decorated.  One  of  the  visitors 
would  have  to  be  asked  to  make  the 
Tom  and  Jerry.  I  would  have  to  sit 
all  alone  in  our  pew  at  church.  I 
would — oh,  but  I  couldn't!  I  couldn't! 
I  leaned  back  in  the  chair,  clenching 
my  hands  so  tightly  that  the  nails  bit 
into  the  palms.  I  couldn't  do  it!  There 
had  to  be  Tod,  or  there  was  nothing! 
I  couldn't  act  any  more.  He  had  to 
come,  or  I  had  to  give  up  the  whole 
farce  of  pretending  he  was  coming, 
and  run  and  hide  away  from  the  curi- 
ous eyes,  the  sharp  babble  of  voices, 
the  I-don't-believe-its  and  the  I-told- 
you-sos. 

OOUNCE  rumbled,  deep  in  his 
"  throat,  and  I  opened  my  eyes. 

"Car,"  said  Uncle  Caleb.  "Car  in 
the  yard." 

A  metal  door  slammed,  and  the  car 
drove  away  again.  A  moment's  si- 
lence, alive  with  expectancy,  and  then 
Bounce  bounded  to  his  feet,  gave 
tongue  in  joyous  welcome.  The  door 
opened  before  I  could  make  my 
weighted  legs  come  to  life.  Tod 
stepped  inside,  his  face  bright  with 
cold,  snow  frosting  his  hat  and  his 
shoulders. 

All  the  heaviness  in  me  melted 
away.  I  flew  across  the  room  and  was 
safe  at  last  from  all  fears  in  the  circle 
of  his  arms.  He  kissed  me  as  if  he 
had  thought  never  to  kiss  me  again, 
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and  then  he  looked  across  the  room, 
over  my  head. 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Brandon,"  he 
said. 

Uncle  Caleb  nodded  shortly.  "Good 
evening  —  whatever  -  your  -  name  -  is. 
Well,  don't  just  stand  there!  Shut  the 
door!" 

I  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of 
them,  not  able  to  find  words  to  ask 
what   in   heaven's   name  they  meant. 

Tod  still  held  me  in  his  arms,  but 
his  eyes  were  on  Uncle  Caleb.  "I'll 
tell  her  myself,  if  you  please." 

Questions  tumbled  from  my  mouth 
without  being  formulated  first  in  my 
mind,  but  it  didn't  matter  what  I  said. 
All  that  really  mattered  was  that  Tod 
was  here,  here  at  home,  where  be 
belonged,  with  his  arms  around  me. 

"Darling,  where  have  you  been? 
Why — "   I   managed  to  get   out. 

rF,OD  pushed  me  gently  into  a  chair. 
-*-  "Honey,  I  had  to  come  home.  It's  a 
small  thing  to  say  that  I'm  sorry  I 
left  without  explaining.  I  thought  I 
wasn't  ever  coming  back,  but  I  had  to. 
I  couldn't  let  you  go  through  Christ- 
mas without  knowing."  He  was  silent 
for  a  moment,  searching  for  words, 
and  then  he  said  bluntly, 

"Mary,  I — I'm  not  Tod  Brandon.  My 
name  is  Guy  Edson.  The  real  Tod 
Brandon — " 

His  voice  went  on,  but  I  heard  noth- 
ing beyond  that  first  statement.  He 
wasn't  Tod  Brandon.  He  wasn't  my 
husband,  Tod  Brandon.  I  recited  it 
to  myself,  as  a  child  does  who  tries 
to  understand  something  past  its  un- 
derstanding. Oh,  of  course  he  was 
my  husband.  But  my  husband  was 
a  man  named  Guy  Edson,  and  —  my 
voice,  still  and  small,  broke  in.  "But 
—but,  Tod!     But—" 

His  hand  tightened  on  my  shoulder. 
"Mary,  don't  interrupt  me,  honey.  Let 
me  get  this  done  with.  Haven't  you 
been  listening  to  me?  I  tell  you,  I'm 
not  Tod  Brandon.  The  real  Tod  Bran- 
don is  dead.  I  knew  him  in  Chicago. 
We  were  in  the  same  business— no, 
not  business.  I  won't  call  it  that.  It 
was  a  racket.  A  protection  racket, 
if  you  know  what  that  is,  dear.  Not 
crime  on  a  big  scale,  but  just  a  dirty 
way  of  earning  a  dishonest  living, 
and  nothing  I  can  ever  say  will  make 
you  understand  how  ashamed  I  am 
of  it.  But  that's  not  what  matters. 
You  see,  sometimes  Tod  used  to  tell 
me  about  Midland,  where  he  was  born. 
He  sort  of  made  fun  of  it,  telling  me 
what  a  slow  little  hick  town  it  was. 
But  it  sounded  good  to  me.  Every 
time  I  thought  about  it,  I  could  smell 
the  good,  out-of-doors  smells,  and 
remember  how  it  felt  to  make  things 
grow.  So  I'd  tell  him  about  the  farm 
where  I  was  born,  and  how  I'd  loved 
it,  and  how  I  hoped  someday  to  break 
away  from  the  mess  we  were  in  and 
find  me  a  farm  somewhere. 

"Tod  and  I  worked  together  for 
about  a  year,"  the  man  whom  I  still 
thought  of  as  Tod  went  on.  "One  night 
Tod  went  around  to  collect  from  a 
butcher,  and — well,  you  don't  want 
the  details.  Tod  was  shot.  He  man- 
aged to  get  back  to  our  room,  but 
he  knew  he  was  going  to  die.  He  gave 
me  everything  he  had,  his  papers,  title 
to  the  farm,  and  all  that,  and  he  said, 
'Guy,  if  you  really  want  to  get  back 
to  the  country,  here's  your  chance. 
Take  this  stuff  and  go  work  the  old 
Brandon  place  in  Midland.  No  one'll 
ever  know  you're  not  Tod  Brandon. 
No  one  there  has  seen  me  since  I  was 
just  a  knee-high  kid.    Take  the  papers 


to  old  Judge  Evans,  and  he'll  straighten 
out  everything  for  you.  You  might 
even  look  up  Mary  Evans.  I  used  to 
pull  her  curls  and  throw  spit  balls 
at  her.  The  only  person  in  the 
world  who  could  say  you're  not  Tod 
Brandon  is  my  Uncle  Caleb,  and  he's 
way  out  in  California,  sick  as  a  dog. 
I  saw  him  a  couple  of  years  ago.  He'll 
never  leave  there  under  his  own 
power.' 

"Well,  how  could  it  seem  dishonest 
to  a  guy  who'd  been  getting  his  living 
the  easy  way?  Besides,  I  couldn't  see 
how  it  could  possibly  hurt  anyone, 
and  Tod  told  me  that  there  was  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  Caleb  Brandon.  So — 
so  I  just  hopped  a  train,  and  came. 
Tod  said,  'Just  say  you're  me,  and 
stick  to  it,  and  you'll  be  safe  as  a 
church.'  So  I  did,  and  I  was — until 
that  letter  came  the  other  day." 

Now  the  old  man  knocked  the  dottle 
from  his  pipe  into  the  fire,  began  to 
fill  the  bowl  again,  and  said,  crisply, 
"I  knew  you  weren't  Tod  Brandon 
when  Mary's  father  sent  me  that  snap- 
shot. I  decided  I'd  better  get  along 
out  here  and  see  what  the  dickens 
was   going  on.     So  I  wrote  you." 

Guy  Edson — that  strange,  new  name! 
— nodded.  "Of  course,  your  letter  sent 
me  into  a  panic.  I'd  been  running  out 
on  things  all  my  life,  ever  since  I  ran 
away  from  the  orphanage  I  was  put 
in  after  my  father  died.  I  knew  you'd 
expose  me.  There  didn't  seem  to  be 
anything  to  do  but  to  get  out,  so  I 
beat  it.  But  after  I  got  to  Chicago, 
I  got  to  thinking  it  over.  Maybe  I 
was  anything  you  wanted  to  call  me, 
I  figured,  but  to  Mary  I  was  still  Tod 
Brandon,  the  man  she'd  trusted  and 
loved  enough  to  marry.  She  had  a 
right  to  hear  the  story  from  me." 

T-TE  looked  down  at  me  then,  and  I 
"  suddenly  realized  that  his  face 
looked  as  it  had  the  first  time  I'd  seen 
him.  Gray.  Dull-eyed.  Beaten. 

"Well,  I've  told  you.  Mary,  honey, 
I'd  cut  off  my  right  arm  if  that  would 
undo  the  hurt  I've  done  you,  or 
straighten  out  the  mess  I've  made  of 
your  life.  But  nothing'll  help  that,  and 
the  sooner  I  get  out  the  better  for  you." 

He  turned  away,  but  not  so  swiftly 
that  I  didn't  see  the  cold  gray  mask 
of  his  face  crumple  and  twist.  I  didn't 
stop  to  think.  I  don't  even  remember 
getting  across  the  room — don't  remem- 
ber anything  except  that  I  was  safe 
in  his  arms  again.  It  didn't  matter 
who  he  was,  or  what  he  had  been, 
or  where  he  was  going.  He  was  my 
husband  and  he  was  my  whole  world. 
"Darling,"  I  cried,  "you're  not  going 
anywhere  alone.  I'm  going  with  you. 
You  can't  leave  me  behind!" 

His  mouth  was  against  my  forehead, 
and  he  murmured,  "Mary,  honey, 
Mary,"  in  a  voice  which  I  knew  meant 
he  would  never  consent  to  take  me 
with  him.     "No,  Mary,  no." 

I  could  find  nothing  to  say,  but  could 
only  sob,  idiotically,  "Oh,  Tod— Guy — 
Tod!  Oh,  how  can  I  ever  call  you  any- 
thing but  Tod?"  My  mind  fastened 
on  that,  a  smaller  tragedy,  because  I 
couldn't  bear  to  face  the  bigger  one, 
and  I  repeated  it  over  and  over,  "How 
can  I  call  you  anything  but  Tod?" 

Caleb  Brandon  spoke,  surprisingly, 
from  behind  us. 

"Don't  see  why  you  should  try,"  he 
said.  "Tod's  a  fair-to-middlin'  name, 
and  Brandon's  as  good  as  they  come." 

I  felt  Tod's  arms,  around  me,  grow 
suddenly  tense — and  knew  they  tensed 
with  the  same  hope  that  sprang  in  my 
heart.    But  all  Tod  said,  levelly,  was — 
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"I — don't  think  I  know  what  you 
mean." 

"I  mean,"  Uncle  Caleb  said  ex- 
plosively, "that  right's  right,  and 
wrong's  wrong — mostly.  But  there's 
times  when  a  man's  been  wrong  but 
knows  enough  to  start  over  again  and 
be  right — and  when  that  happens  I'm 
for  him.  You  done  an  almighty  fine  job 
on  this  farm,  whatever-your-name  is, 
and  on  yourself.  You  done  more  for 
the  Brandon  name  than  that  young 
scallywag  of  a  nephew  o'  mine'd  ever 
have  done.  Never  did  think  much  of 
him,  even  when  he  come  to  see  me 
out  in  California,  and  I'm  not  surprised 
he  come  to  a  bad  end." 

Tod  said,  in  a  husky  voice,  "Mr. 
Brandon — " 

"Folks'll  think  it's  funny,"  Uncle 
Caleb  remarked  dryly,  "if  you  don't 
call  me  'Uncle.' — Now  we  don't  want 
any  snivelin',"  he  added,  gruffly. 
"Far's  I'm  concerned,  I  like  what  I 
found  here.  Tod  Brandon's  straight- 
ened up  and  made  a  man  of  himself, 


he's  fixed  up  the  farm  again,  and  he's 
got  himself  a  woman  that  thinks 
enough  of  him  to  stick  even  when  he's 
in  trouble.     That's  enough  for  inc." 

I  ran  to  him,  my  feet  winged,  but 
he  ducked  so  that  my  kiss  landed  on 
the  end  of  his  nose.  He  waved  me 
away  furiously.  "Can't  stand  scenes. 
Never  could.  Lot  of  foolishness.  Won't 
have  it,  you  hear  me?  Besides,  what 
you  two  standin'  around  for?  I  been 
waitin'  for  that  Tom  and  Jerry  near 
to  two  hours  now,  and  I  should  think 
you'd  be  ashamed  not  to  have  your 
tree  trimmed  before  folks  get  here!" 

Tod's  eyes  and  mine  met  in  a  look 
full  of  the  good  years  that  lay  ahead 
of  us.  There  was  so  much  we  had 
to  say  to  each  other,  so  much  to 
explain,  so  much  faith  to  be  reaffirmed. 
But  all  that  could  wait.  It  was  Christ- 
mas Eve,  and  we  were  happy  as  we 
had  never  been  happy  before. 

Without  a  word,  Tod  started  out  to 
the  kitchen,  while  I  began  to  get  the 
tree  ornaments  out  of  their  boxes. 


The  Moment  He'll  Never  Forget 
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inquired  of  a  telephone  pole,  in  pass- 
ing. But  when  she  opened  the  door 
his  nerve  failed  him.  He  was  so  jit- 
tery he  didn't  even  get  the  "Hello" 
out  without  stuttering. 

Miss  Martin  was  adept  at  putting 
people  at  their  ease,  however.  She 
ushered  him  over  to  the  sitting  room 
sofa  and  asked  him  if  he  wouldn't  like 
a  piece  of  chewing  gum.  He  said  he 
would.  They  each  took  a  stick  and 
before  he  knew  it  they  were  sitting 
there  talking  as  easily  as  you  please 
about  the  course  in  practical  civics 
and  how  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
take  the  class  on  a  tour  of  the  city 
hall  to  see  government  in  action.  Of 
course,  Bob  concentrated  on  this  very 
efficiently  and  had  several  good  sug- 
gestions to  make,  but.  all  the  while 
it  was  in  the  back  of  his  mind  to,  after 
supper,  suggest  casually  that  they  go 
to  a  movie.  "The  Merry  Widow," 
silent  version,  was  at  one  of  the  thea- 
ters downtown,  he  knew.  They  might 
try  that,  he  thought,  although  person- 
ally, he  was  more  in  favor  of  seeing 
a  certain  Tom  Mix  film  that  was  also 
showing.  He'd  let  Miss  Martin — 
Peggy-— decide,   though. 

But  right  about  then  the  doorbell 
rang.  And  a  minute  later,  while 
Bob's  lovely  house  of  cards  tumbled 
quickly  and  completely  about  his 
ears,  Miss  Martin  ushered  in  another 

eighth  grade  boy,  Bill ,  and  two 

girls!    That  Mary  S who  always 

knew  everything  about  everything 
and  was  therefore  invariably  and 
nauseatingly   teacher's   pet,   and   that 

Audrey    A whom    everybody 

called  by  the  goofy  name  of  "Audie" 
and  whose  romantic  advances  he, 
Bob,  had  been  avoiding  since  kinder- 
garten. 

Bob  remembered  that  he  was  sup- 
posed to  stand  up  when  ladies  came 
into  the  room.  His  mother  had  taught 
him  manners,  all  right.  But  his  knees 
felt  like  jelly,  his  heart  was  clear 
down  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach  and 
there  was  a  lump  in  his  throat  the 
size  of  an  apple.  For  an  awful  in- 
stant he  thought  he  was  going  to  burst 
into  tears.  Finally,  though,  (how 
human  courage  does  rally  to  an 
emergency!)  he  lifted  a  hand  in  a 
feeble  but  gallant  gesture  calculated 
to  indicate  welcome  and  no  one 
seemed  to  notice  anything  amiss.  Cer- 
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tainly  not  the  amorous  "Audie."  She 
plumped  herself  down  on  the  sofa  be- 
side him,  beaming. 

"Cheerio,  kid,"  she  chirped.  She 
always  said  "Cheerio"  to  him.  Appar- 
ently she  thought  this  subtle  allusion 
to  his  British  beginnings  would  flatter 
him.    It  merely  infuriated  him. 

jVflSS  MARTIN  and  the  others  had 
-1-"  settled  themselves  by  now.  More 
chewing  gum  was  passed  around  and 
discussion  of  the  course  in  practical 
civics  was  resumed.  And  if  Bob's 
erstwhile  enthusiasm  over  the  subject 
had  received  a  fatal  stab  in  the  back, 
he  managed  to  keep  it  to  himself. 

Then,  just  as  his  insides  were  get- 
ting themselves  back  into  some  kind 
of  normalcy,  although  of  course  his 
spirits  would  never  be  the  same,  the 
doorbell  rang  again  and  this  time  it 
was  a  guy — a  grown-up  guy  whom 
Miss  Martin  tenderly  called  "Douglas" 
and  whose  hand  she  was  still  hanging 
onto  as  she  brought  him  into  the  sit- 
ting room  and  introduced  him. 

"Children,  this  is  Mr.  McNair,"  she 
said.  "He  is  going  to  have  supper 
with  us  and  then  take  us  all  to  a 
movie!    Won't  that  be  fun?" 

Fun?  Oh,  sure,  children!  Just 
dandy!  Bob  visualized  the  whole 
picture  with  prophetic  clarity.  It 
would  be  Miss  Martin  and  this  Mc- 
Nair bloke;  Bill  and  Mary,  who  were 
already  sort  of  ogling  each  other; 
he  and  "Audie!"  And  there  was  no 
way  out.  None  whatever.  He  would 
just  have  to  do  and  die. 

Which  he  did.  He  wasn't  even  al- 
lowed to  see  the  Tom  Mix  picture. 
They  went  to  "The  Merry  Widow," 
with  Miss  Martin  and  the  "McNair 
bloke"  seated  down  at  one  end  of 
the  row  and  himself  helpless  between 
Mary  and  "Audie,"  with  the  latter 
"oh-ing"  and  "ah-ing"  over  the  love 
scenes  and  practically  sitting  in  his 
lap  in  an  effort  to  hold  his  hand. 

Afterward,  they  went  to  an  ice 
cream  parlor  but  not  even  a  triple 
banana  split,  complete  with  pineapple 
sauce,  chocolate  sauce,  ground  nuts, 
whipped  cream  and  a  cherry  made  up 
for  the  blow  he  had  suffered  this  day. 
Ah,  wonderful  dreams  featuring  him- 
self and  Miss  Martin — Peggy!  Ah, 
visions  of  bliss!    Ah,  romance! 


1  want  her  to  be  natural,  tolerant 
and  friendly.  I  want  people  to  know  and 
love  her.  IwantherStrong— unafraid. 

I  want  her  to  know  about  the 
mysteries  of  her  mind— Mind  Power  that 
will  set  her  apart  and  above  the  ordinary 
woman.  I  want  her  to  know  the  things 
that  exist  behind  the  veil  of  uncertainty 
that  war  and  our  complex  form  of  living 
creates.  This  knowledge  would  make 
me  more  proud  of  her  and  I  know  where 
she  can  now  learn  it  easily.  Would  you 
like  to  know? 

The  Rosicrucians  for  years, 
through  wars  and  depressions,  have 
saved  and  preserved  certain  rare,  myste- 
rious, compelling  knowledge  that  has 
helped  thousands  of  men  and  women 
acquire  greater  happiness,  success  and 
position.  How  you  too  can  get  this  in- 
triguing knowledge  is  interestingly  told 
in  the  book,"The  Maitery  of  Life"  which 
The  Rosicrucians  will  send  free.  Make 
your  husband  or  your  friend  more  proud 
of  you.  Send  for  your  copy  of  "The 
Mastery  of  Life"  today.  It  can  easily 
become  one  of  the  greatest  adventures 
you  ever  tried  Juit  address  your  inquiry 
to  Secretary  M.V.W. 

*®e  ROSICRUCIANS 
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She's  as  Lively  as  a  Youngster— 
Now  her  Backache  is  better 
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Doan's  Pills. 
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Now  and  Forever 

Continued  from  page  17 


parted  as  if  to  speak.  He  stopped  and 
a  kind  of  tenderness  came  into  his 
eyes,  but  only  for  a  moment  before  he 
whirled  and  I  heard  his  footsteps 
echoing  over  the  night. 

I  hid  my  face  in  my  hands  and  the 
tears  came  and  I  was  grateful  for 
them,  for  the  release  they  gave. 

It  was  nearly  three  in  the  morning 
when  I  dropped  off  to  sleep.  Always 
I  seemed  to  see  his  face,  even  in  my 
dreams,  bitter  and  angry.  And  those 
words — "The  you  I  loved  is  somebody 
else  .  .  .  somebody  I  may  never  meet. 
But  if  I  do,  she  won't  be  selfish  and 
cold  .  .  ." 

I  HAD  no  idea  what  awakened  me. 
I  lay  there  in  the  darkness  and  then 
I  heard  that  wailing  sound,  grotesque 
and  out  of  place  and  shattering  the 
silence  of  night.  But  now  my  mind 
was  clearing  and  I  realized  it  was  the 
sirens,  the  air  raid  sirens,  and  I  leapt 
out  of  bed. 

A  kind  of  panic  swept  over  me. 
This  could  only  be  the  real  thing. 
Certainly  it  could  be  no  test,  not  at 
four  in  the  morning.  I  hurried  to  the 
window.  In  the  darkness  I  could 
make  out  the  air  raid  wardens  with 
their  armbands,  patrolling  the  streets. 

Stay  calm  in  case  of  air  raid,  the 
posters  had  said.  But  I  couldn't  stay 
calm.  There  was  an  empty  feeling  in 
my  stomach.  I  could  feel  my  body 
trembling.  Then  even  as  I  drew  back 
from  the  window,  I  heard  it,  the 
ghastly  droning  sound  of  planes  in 
the  sky.  Enemy  planes — enemy 
planes  bent  on  destruction,  enemy 
planes  that  would  drop  down  death 
in  black  packages  and  there  was  no 
place  to  hide,  no  place  to  be  safe.  The 
droning  grew  louder,  coming  closer 
and  closer,  like  birds  of  prey.  Then 
I  heard  another  sound,  the  batteries 
of  guns  on  the  ground,  sending  up  long 
streaming  lines  of  fire,  burning  into 
the  sky. 

I  had  no  idea  what  I  was  doing. 
The  room  was  dark  but  the  search- 
lights that  reached  up  like  fingers  in 
the  darkness  cast  a  flickering  light 
into  it  and  I  started  to  dress. 

In  the  distance,  I  heard  detona- 
tions. They  were  soft,  like  the  thud- 
ding of  shoes  on  the  floor.  Yet  they 
were  ominous.  Now  the  detonations 
were  coming  nearer  and  I  could  hear 
the  screeching  as  the  bomb  plunged 
down.  The  explosion  was  close  and 
the  sound  rocked  me  like  a  blow.  I 
clapped  my  hands  over  my  ears. 

I  couldn't  stay  there.  Get  some- 
where. Get  somewhere  where  bombs 
can't  hurt  you,  Sylvia.  That  beauti- 
ful face  is  your  fortune — managers  of 
theaters  wouldn't  like  scarred 
actresses.  The  bombs  were  falling 
closer  now.  Flames  from  nearby 
houses  flared  into  the  sky.  I  could 
hear  the  cries  of  people,  trapped  and 
suffering.  The  voices  of  frightened 
children,  the  screaming  of  women  in 
this  horror  of  the  night. 

I  don't  remember  what  I  was  think- 
ing or  reasoning.  Only  instinctively, 
I  knew  I'd  be  safe  with  Bill.  It  wasn't 
a  thought  so  much  as  an  emotion. 
And  I  had  to  get  out  of  that  apart- 
ment, that  loneliness,  I  had  to  get  out. 
I  remember  that  I  wanted  to  laugh 
at  the  same  time  I  wanted  to  cry. 

I  ran  down  the  stairs.  I  was  think- 
ing half-consciously.  Get  to  Bill. 
He'll    keep    you    safe.      Get    to    Bill. 


Quickly.     I  would  be  safe  with  him. 

I  hurried  out  into  the  street,  run- 
ning, hardly  realizing  which  way  I 
was  going.  Then  I  felt  a  hand  grab 
me,  roughly,  holding  on  to  me  with 
a  firm,  hard  grip.  "Let  me  go,  let 
me  go,"  I  cried  out.  "I've  got  to  get 
to  him." 

Maybe  I  wasn't  hysterical.  I  don't 
know.  I  do  remember  that  the  warden 
calmly  lifted  back  his  hand  and  slap- 
ped me  on  the  face.  It  was  a  sharp, 
stinging  blow.  And  I  heard  his  voice, 
"There  are  people  dying  and  you 
want  to  waste  our  time  on  a  crying 
jag." 

The  contempt  in  his  voice  was 
plain.  I  almost  felt  ashamed  of  my- 
self. But  fear  gripped  me  too  firmly, 
stark  terror  at  this  thing  we  were  go- 
ing through.  "I  want  to  get  where 
I'm  safe,"  I  managed  to  say.  "You 
mustn't  stop  me." 

It  didn't  make  sense,  of  course.  I 
wouldn't  be  any  safer  with  Bill  than 
anywhere  else.  It  only  seemed  that 
way  to  me  at  that  moment.  It  was 
an  act  of  emotion,  of  fear.  I  heard 
the  warden's  voice,  "You'll  have  to 
wait  in  the  shelter.    I'm  sorry." 

He  took  my  arm,  led  me  to  a  shelter 
some  yards  away,  in  a  specially-built, 
bomb-proof  basement.  It  was  crowded 
with  people,  some  in  bathrobes  and 
night  dress,  some  with  children  and 
babies.  A  strange  sight,  poor  people 
and  rich,  high  and  low,  mingled  there 
in  that  shelter. 

I  was  still  quivering  as  I  stood 
there.  The  others  seemed  to  take  it 
good-naturedly.  Some  were  laughing 
and  telling  stories  and  one  man  started 
to  sing  "God  Bless  America"  and  the 
rest  joined  in.  There  was  a  stout- 
ish  woman  in  one  corner  with  three 
little  girls.  She  had  a  bag  of  cookies 
and  she  saw  me  and  held  out  the  bag. 
"Have  one.  Do  you  good."  She  was 
beaming. 

I  said,  "No — thank  you  very  much. 
I — I'm  not  hungry." 

I  couldn't  tell  her  I  was  terrified, 
that  my  heart  was  pounding,  that 
those  incessant  bombs  bursting  out- 
side with  their  horrible  noise  that 
seemed  to  shatter  my  eardrums  had 
filled  me  with  horror,  that  my  whole 
body  was  limp.  Each  time  the  dread- 
ful booming  sound  came,  the  children 
would  cling  to  their  parents  and  the 
men  would  sit  stony -faced  and  each 
time  I  wanted  to  scream  but  I  didn't. 
I  was  trying  to  hold  on,  trying  des- 
perately. 

A  TREMENDOUS  explosion  came, 
just  outside.  The  entire  shelter 
shook  and  people  were  thrown  to  the 
floor.  You  felt  as  if  the  place  would 
split  to  pieces.  There  were  cries  out- 
side, cries  of  people  wounded. 

I  had  said  it  meant  nothing  to  me. 
But  it  did  mean  something,  it  had  to 
mean  something,  because  these  were 
human  beings.  Human  beings  who 
were  injured  and  needed  help.  Only 
I  couldn't  help.  I  couldn't  help  be- 
cause I  didn't  know  how.  And  be- 
cause I  was  terrified  myself.    Useless. 

Then  finally  it  was  over.  Over  with 
a  deathly  silence  more  frightening 
than  the  bombs.  After  some  mo- 
ments, wardens  appeared  and  told  us 
we  could  leave,  and  we  heard  the  all- 
clear  sirens  whine  across  the  sky. 

To  get  to  Bill.  To  get  to  him  through 
that  debris  of  ruined  houses,  of  flame 
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and  smoke.  To  get  to  him  and  be 
safe.  Irrational  as  it  may  sound,  that 
was  the  one  thought  that  still  clung 
in  my  mind. 

I  asked  one  of  the  wardens.  "The 
encampment,  lady?"  He  pointed  up 
a  street  pockmarked  with  craters  of 
bombs.  "It's  about  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  up  that  road.  If  you  can  get 
through."  He  looked  at  me  curiously. 
"That  must  have  been  what  they  were 
aiming  for.    It   may   have   been   hit." 

A  COLD  icy  hand  closed  over  my 
■£*■  heart.  Bill  might  have  been  hurt. 
For  an  instant,  a  new  sense  of  panic 
swept  through  me  at  that  thought. 
But  then  I  realized  it  wasn't  so.  Bill 
was  strong,  Bill  would  know  what  to 
do.  Nothing  would  happen  to  him. 
Nothing  could  happen  to  him. 

It  was  dawn  then.  Dawn  that  came 
with  golden  and  red  streamers  in  the 
East.  But  it  came  on  wreckage  and 
demolished  homes  and  lost  people. 
There  were  stoves  and  bathtubs  and 
beds,  strewn  about  the  streets.  There 
were  bomb  craters  and  ruin,  people 
walking  about,  calling  out  for  this  one 
or  that.  Men  and  women  and  help- 
less boys  and  girls.  It  was  like 
walking  through  some  forgotten  cor- 
ner of  hell  itself. 

Wardens  and  firemen  and  Red  Cross 
workers  toiled  amid  that  wreckage, 
and  the  work  they  were  doing  was 
rapidly  relieving  the  suffering.  The 
fires  were  under  control,  the  homeless 
were  being  fed.  Soon  this  would  all 
be  past  and  something  to  talk  about 
excitedly. 
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BUY  WAR  BONDS 


I  should  be  helping.  That  I  knew. 
And  then  I  realized  how  little  I  could 
do,  how  much  of  a  burden  I  would  be. 
I  couldn't  help  because  I  was  afraid, 
because  all  I  wanted  was  to  reach 
the  shelter  of  a  man  who  loved  me, 
who  somehow  could  make  me  feel 
safe. 

I  followed  the  road  leading  to  the 
camp.  It  went  through  a  district  of 
tenements,  gray  and  gloomy.  Several 
of  the  buildings  were  now  in  ruins, 
smoldering  ashes  and  timbers  on  the 
ground.  As  I  passed  one  house,  I 
heard  another  terrified  cry.  I  had 
gone  several  steps  beyond  when  I 
stopped.  It  was  a  child  calling,  I 
was  sure  of  that.  The  cries  came  from 
the  basement. 

I  was  trembling  myself,  and  yet 
that  cry  was  even  more  frightened, 
more  filled  with  terror  than  I  was. 
I  couldn't  understand  it.  I  couldn't 
leave  a  child  alone  in  a  wrecked 
building. 

For  one  instant,  I  stood  there,  hesi- 
tating, torn  between  my  own  terror 
and  the  terror  of  that  child.  I  knew 
I  had  to  do  whatever  I  could,  there 
was  no  one  else.  Even  if  it  meant  my 
life,  I  couldn't  go  on.  That  child  would 
be  on  my  conscience  all  my  life  if  I 
didn't  try  to  aid  him  now. 

"Dear  God,"  I  whispered.  "Help  me. 
Help  me." 

I  don't  know  how  I  got  down  into 


SIPEMUS  HAIR 

Don't  be  unhappy!  Don't  worry — because  I  can  help 
you  as  I  have  many,  many  women  in  the  same  plight 
au  you. 

I  too,  had  the  embarrassment  of  a  difficult  superfluous 
hair  problem  on  face  and  limbs.  Fortunately  I  found  a 
way  to  bring  me  happiness  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  pass 
this  knowledge  on  to  you  just  for  the  asking.  Now,  no 
one  can  tell  by  looking  at  me  that  I  have  ever  been 
troubled  with  unwanted  hair,  and  if  you  follow  my 
advice,  no  one  need  know  of  your  superfluous  hair 
problem. 

It's  all  done  so  simply,  daintily,  and  painlessly  that 
you'll  be  amazed.  Now  you  may  show  the  natural 
beauty  of  your  complexion  and  skin  when  unmarred  by 
hair.  So  if  you  have  tried  other  methods  and  haven't 
been  fully  satisfied  don't  wait  another  day. 

FREE— Send  No  Money 

Write  for  my  FREE  book,  "How  to  Over- 
come the  Superfluous  Hair  Problem", 
which  gives  the  information  you  want  and 
proves  the  actual  success  of  my  method. 
Mailed  in  plain  envelope.  Also  trial  offer 
— no  obligation  of  any  kind.  Addrest 
Madame  Annette  Lanzette,  P.  O. 
Box  4040,  Merchandise  Mart, 
Dept.  287,  Chicago. 

Health  Comes  First 

40-page  FREE  BOOK — tells  facts  about 
Colon  Troubles,  Constipation,  Stomach  Con- 
ditions, Piles,  Fistula  and  other  related  ail- 
ments. Corrective  treatments  explained. 
Thornton  &  Minor  Clinic,  Suite  1205,  926 
McGee,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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^s^r^. Unfolds  into  Roomy  Shopping  Bag! 


;e  magic,  this  handy,  handsome  Purse 
n.i  into  big.  convenient  Shopping  Bae 
nplete  with  handle,  roomy  enough  for 
dozens  of  packages!  Looks  like  purse,  used 
like  puree — but.  presto! — converts  to  shop- 
ping bag  in5tantly.  Housewives  wild  about 
it.  Sensational  seller.  Earn  Big  Money 
Quick.  Simply  show  sample:  take  orders 
from    friends,    neighbors,    everybody! 

SAMPLES  FOR  AGENTS 

Sample  offer  sent  immediately  to  ail  who 
Bend  name  at  once.  Large  outfit  of  other 
fast-selling  Home  Specialties  includod. 
SEND    NO    MONEY— Juji    >»"'    ■«"'■ 

KRISTEE  CO.    441  Bar  St..    Akron.  0 


SENSATIONAL 
SIMULATED 


DIAMOND 

WEDDING   AIPV 

ringGIFI 


With  every  sparkling  Simu- 
lated DIAMOND  Soli- 
taire Engagement  Ring 
ordered  now.  Smart,  new 
yellow  Bold  plate  wed- 
ding ring  is  set  with 
eight  simulated  Diamonds 
matching  in  fire 
and  brilliance  the 
beautiful  Solitaire 
simulated  Dia- 
mond, Gold  Plate 
Engagement  Ring 
(the  perfect 
matched  bridal 
pair).  Send  No 
Money  ■with  order. 
Just  name,  address 
and  ring  size.  We 
ship  both  rings  In 
lovely  gift  box 
Immediately  and  you 
simply  pay  postman 
S3  and  tax  for  en- 
gagement ring.  10  day*'  trial.  You  pay  nothing  extra  for 
beautiful  Wedding  Ring.  Just  send  postcard,  no  money. 
Order  sent   by  return  mail. 

Jefferson,   Iowa 


10  DAYS'  Trial 

Send  No  Money 


EMPIRE  DIAMOND  CO..    Dept.T-64. 
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presented  by 
TEXACO  DEALERS 


Your  Life  Can  Be  Prolonged 


Many   More   Vital   Active   Years   Now   Possible 

Findings  of  Stanford  and  Chicago  Universities,  Lunds- 
Kaard,  Lesgaft.  etc.,  confirm  my  discoveries  and  methods 
of  45  years.     New  Light  on  Acidity. 

The  Entirely   New  Biochemistry  of  the  Body 

Amazing  health,  development  and  unlimited  human 
energy  process,  for  the  invalid  or  active  person  of  any  age. 

Better    Feet,    Legs,    Nerves,    Spine,    Skin, 
Veins,  Stomach,  Circulation  Possible 


Health — Strength — Beauty — Vitality 


No  exercises,  diets,  apparatus  or  treatments, 
cesses   controlled.     Incredibly   swift    in   action. 


Life  pro- 


Unique — Totally  Different — Revolutionary 

Left-Lactic  Acid 

Free  information  regarding  this  extraordinary  chemical 
discovery;  this  fuel  of  the  body,  skin,  nerves  and  brain,  and 
the  source  of  all  physical  and  mental  energy.  Now  avail- 
able in  unlimited  quantity  without  cost.  Metchnikoff  died 
a  disappointed  man,  as  his  theory  on  Bulgarian  milk  failed 
him  as  it  always  must,  for  it  contains  only  Right  lactic 
acid.     Bead  •'VITALITY"  for  proof. 

SEND  FOR  AMAZING  FREE  LITERATURE  ON 

PETERS  ENERGIZED  RELAXATION 

Positively   first   public  release  of   this  copyrighted   secret. 

H.   ALLAN    PETERS,    Ph.D..   D.D. 

FORMERLY    PRACTICING    DRUGLESS    PHYSICIAN 
P.   O.    Box    1520  Dept.    M  San    Francisco,    Calif. 


WHY    WE    MUST    FIGHT 

Here  is  the  shameful  evidence!  Here  at  last 
— gripping  .  .  .  dramatic  .  .  .  shocking— is 
collected  the  undeniable  proof!  Proof  that 
forever  damns  those  who  craftily  planned 
the  gargantuan  ex- 
plosion which  is 
rocking  the  world 
today.  Here  in 
graphic  picture 
language  is  the 
inside  behind-the- 
scenes  lowdown 
on  the  real  rea- 
sons why  war  has 
finally  come  to  the 
U.S.  —  to  you! 
Here  revealed  in 
1  all  its  stark  ugly 
nakedness  is  the 
A;  chain  of  events 
'&<k  forged  with  dia- 
c^**  bolic  skill — a  step- 
by-step  picture 
story  of  the  birth 
and  growth  of  ag- 
gression. Here  for 
you  to  see  are  the  reasons  why  you  are  at 
war.  Why  now  we  must  fight.  250  gripping 
pictures.  Price  only  $1.00  postpaid.  Get 
your  copy  today. 

BARTHOLOMEW  HOUSE.  Inc. 
Dept.  RM-12.  205  East  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


"I  TALKED  WITH  GOD!" 

(Yes,  I  Did — Actually  and  Literally) 


and  as  a  result  of  that  little  talk  with  God  a 
strange  Power  came  into  my  life.  After  42 
years  of  horrible,  dismal,  sickening  failure, 
everything  took  on  a  brighter  hue.  It's  fas- 
cinating to  talk  with  God,  and  it  can  be  done 
very  easily  once  you  learn  the  secret.  And 
when  you  do — well — there  will  come  into 
your  life  the  same  dynamic  Power  which 
came  into  mine.  The  shackles  of  defeat 
which  bound  me  for  years  went  a-shimmer- 
ing — and  now — ? — well,  I  am  President  of 
the  News  Review  Publishing  Company, 
which  corporation  publishes  the  largest 
circulating  afternoon  daily  in  North  Idaho. 
I  own  the  largest  office  building  in  our  City, 
I  drive  a  beautiful  Cadillac  limousine.  I  own 
my  own  home  which  has  a  lovely  pipe-organ 
in  it.  and  my  family  are  abundantly  pro- 
vided for  after  I'm  gone.  And  all  this  has 
been  made  possible  because  one  day,  ten 
years  ago,  I  actually  and  literally  talked 
with  God. 

You,    too,    may    experience   that   strange 
mystical  Power  which  comes  from  talking 


with  God,  and  when  you  do,  if  there  is 
poverty,  unrest,  unhappiness,  or  ill-health 
in  your  life,  well — this  same  God-Power  is 
able  to  do  for  you  what  it  did  for  me.  No 
matter  how  useless  or  helpless  your  life 
seems  to  be — all  this  can  be  changed.  For 
this  is  not  a  human  Power  I'm  talking  about 
— it's  a  God-Power.  And  there  can  be  no 
limitations  to  the  God-Power,  can  there? 
Of  course  not.  You  probably  would  like  to 
know  how  you,  too,  may  talk  with  God,  so 
that  this  same  Power  which  brought  me 
these  good  things  might  come  into  your  life, 
too.  Well — just  write  a  letter  or  a  post-card 
to  Dr.  Frank  B.  Robinson,  Dept.  75,  Moscow, 
Idaho,  and  full  particulars  of  this  strange 
Teaching  will  be  sent  to  you  free  of  charge. 
But  write  now — while  you  are  in  the  mood. 
It  only  costs  one  cent  to  find  out,  and  this 
might  easily  be  the  most  profitable  one  cent 
you  have  ever  spent.  It  may  sound  unbe- 
lievable— but  it's  true,  or  I  wouldn't  tell  you 
it  was.— Advt.  Copyright,  1939,  Frank  B. 
Robinson. 


that  basement,  how  I  climbed  over 
broken  beams  and  wreckage,  edged 
my  way  through  the  darkness  of  it, 
following  the  sobs  of  that  child. 

It  was  a  boy.  I  calmed  him  a  little 
and  he  wiped  his  eyes  with  chubby 
hands  and  said,  "I'm  Bob.  My  mommy 
and  daddy  went  to  the  hospital  'cause 
they  got  hurt  and  I  got  scared  and  I 
came  down  here  and  hid." 

"It's  all  right,"  I  told  him.  "We  all 
get  scared.     But  you'll  be  safe  now." 

I  picked  him  up  in  my  arms  and 
carried  him  up  that  ruined  flight  of 
steps  to  the  street.  He  was  still 
frightened  and  I  could  feel  his  little 
body  quiver  but  somehow  his  fright 
gave  me  courage. 

"Are  you  going  to  take  me  to 
mommy  and  daddy?"  he  asked  as  we 
reached  the  street. 

"Of  course  I  am.  In  a  very  little 
while." 

He  told  me  his  full  name  and  I  knew 
that  later  in  the  day  I  could  find  out 
what  hospital  his  parents  had  been 
taken  to  and  meanwhile  I  could  take 
care  of  him  myself.  But  the  thought 
of  getting  to  Bill  was  still  uppermost 
in  my  mind.  He  would  know  just 
what  to  do  with  the  boy,  he  would 
help — 

I  started  on  again  toward  the  camp. 
Bob  looked  at  me  and  said  very  seri- 
ously, "I'm  pretty  heavy,  you  know. 
I'm  almost  six.  You'd  better  let  me 
walk,  or  you'll  get  tired." 

I  smiled  and  put  him  down  and 
took  his  hand.  We  walked  along  to- 
gether. 

'T'HE  entrance  to  the  camp  was 
*-  ahead.  I  gripped  Bob's  hand  tighter 
and  he  looked  at  me.  "Something 
wrong?" 

I  didn't  answer.  The  guard  at  the 
entrance  stopped  me.  "I  want  to  find 
out — if  I  could  see — " 

He  was  a  big  fellow,  tough  and 
hard  looking.  "Your  husband,  ma'am?" 

"His  name  is  Scott.  Bill  Scott.  He's 
from  Australia." 

"Well,  I'll  see  if  I  can  get  him." 

I  stood  there,  waiting.  And  sud- 
denly, watching  the  calm  way  the 
soldiers  were  behaving,  the  cool  work 
of  the  nurses  and  doctors  and  police- 
men and  wardens  on  all  sides — sud- 
denly a  sense  of  shame  swept  over 
me.  I  was  here  because  I  was  afraid, 
because  I  wanted  someone  else  to 
hold  me  up.  I  remembered  back  to  that 
wild  panic  I  had  known.  To  the  cries 
I  had  uttered,  the  fear  that  had  swept 
through  me.  Suppose  they  had  all 
been  like  that?  •  I'd  been  like  a  child 
— only  even  Bob  hadn't  shown  such 
fear.  I'd  been  useless,  worthless — 
and  now  I  was  standing  there — wait- 
ing for  a  man  to  come  and  help  me — 

My  heart  grew  heavy,  not  with  fear 
but  with  shame.  As  I  thought  back  to 
the  way  I'd  acted  only  a  short  time 
before,  I  wanted  to  hide  myself  away 
where  no  one  would  see  me.  Bill — I 
couldn't  see  Bill  now.  Not  now  or 
ever.  Bill  had  seen  me  for  what  I 
really  was.  I'd  heard  his  disgust  for 
me  that  very  night.  The  terrible  part 
was,  now  I  knew  he'd  been  right, 
every  word  of  it. 

I  didn't  want  to  think  about  what 
I'd  done  in  that  raid.  I  only  wanted  to 
go,  to  go  quickly,  before  Bill  came. 
I  took  Bob's  hand  in  mine  and  I  said, 
"Come  along,  we'll  start  back." 

"Back?"  his  little  voice  echoed. 
"Back  where?" 

Then  I  heard  someone  calling  my 
name  and  I  knew  it  was  Bill  and  I  said, 
"Come,  Bob,  we'll  have  to  hurry." 
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But  Bill  was  running  and  he  caught 
up  to  us  quickly  and  I  had  to  stop. 
"They  called  me  from  the  sentry 
booth,"  he  gasped.  Are  you  all  right? 
But  what — who?" 

"He  hasn't  any  home,"  I  said  hur- 
riedly. "Parents  in  the  hospital.  I 
found  him.  I'll  keep  him  till — till  his 
parents — " 

My  voice  started  to  break  and  I 
stopped.  He  was  looking  at  me.  "Bill 
—Bill — you  were  so  right.  Tonight 
in  that  raid,  I  went  wild  with  fear. 
I — I  wasn't  any  good  for  anyone.  I'm 
— I'm  everything  you  said." 

'THHERE  was  the  ghost  of  a  smile  on 
-*  his  lips.  "But,  Sylvia,  you  couldn't 
be  everything  bad.  Look  at  that — 
little  boy  here.  You  found  him, 
didn't  you?  You're  taking  him  with 
you.     Why — you're  wonderful!" 

I  shook  my  head.  "No,  Bill.  That 
panic  I  knew.  It  was  terrible.  It 
was — " 

But  I  couldn't  tell  him  about  it.  I 
wanted  only  to  run  away  from  him. 
Bill  grinned.  "Sylvia,  lots  of  us 
know  panic  when  we  first  face  danger. 
But  we  get  over  it  when  we  get  used 
to   it.     And   sometimes — well,    some- 


times panic  shows  us  things  all  in 
a  flash.  Shows  us — what's  real  and 
what  isn't." 

In  the  light  of  the  new  sun  we  were 
looking  into  each  others'  eyes  and  I 
didn't  want  to  look  away  any  more. 
I  wanted  him  to  take  me  into  his  arms. 
I  smiled  at  him  and  said,  "I  was  angry 
last  night,  Bill.  So  were  you.  You 
see  I  was  angry  because  I — I — " 

"Because  you  loved  me." 

I  could  only  nod  and  Bill  said, 
"Sylvia,  this  is  sudden  and  crazy. 
But  we've  had  orders.  We're  pulling 
out  tomorrow  night.  Sylvia — would 
you — would  you  marry  me?  There's 
just  time  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  license  and  all  and  I'd — well — I'd 
be  happy — " 

I  smiled  at  him.  "You're  sure  I  am 
the  person  you  love?  It  isn't — like 
you  said  last  night — somebody  else?" 

His  dark  eyes  were  grave.  "It  is 
somebody  else,  Sylvia.  But  the  some- 
body— it's  still  you." 

And  he  didn't  wait  any  longer  for 
an  answer.  He  simply  reached  out 
and  drew  me  in  his  arms  and  I  felt  his 
lips  on  mine. 

I'd  probably  have  to  explain  it  to 
little  Bob.     But  that  would  be  later. 


Give  Me  Your  Heart 

Continued  -from  page  32 


Fisher  got  out  with  two  small  pack- 
ages, and  came  to  the  door.  "This 
here's  a  surprise,  Miz  Morris.  Mr. 
Morris  asked  my  missus  would  she 
bake  a  chicken  and  a  cake  for  your 
party — " 

"Oh,"  I  said,  and  took  them.  "But 
the  things  from  the  station — " 

''Coming  right  up."  He  turned 
back  to  the  truck. 

I  put  down  the  chicken  and  the 
cake.  We  wouldn't  need  them.  "Bring 
the  champagne  right  on  back  to  the 
kitchen,"  I  called. 

Just  then,  Peter  came  striding  out 
of  the  lab  with  Joey  behind  him.  He 
looked  at  Mr.  Fisher  unloading  car- 
tons. "Champagne!  Say,  what  is 
this?" 

"It's  for  the  party.  I  ordered  it 
from  Mario's  in  Detroit.  Be  careful 
of  that  box,  Mr.  Fisher — it's  caviar." 

Peter  stepped  up  beside  me.  His 
eyes  were  stormy.  "You  ordered  it? 
How  are  you  going  to  pay  for  it, 
Ellen?"  His  voice  was  loud  and  clear, 
and  left  a  little  silence  trailing  after 
it. 

I  CHARGED  it  to  Father,  if  you 
must  know,"  I  said  defiantly. 
Wanda  and  Joey  had  grown  very 
quiet. 

"After  all  I've  said— Mr.  Fisher,  put 
that  stuff  back  on  the  truck,  take  it 
to  the  station,  and  send  it  back  to 
the  city." 

"Leave  it  where  it  is,  Mr.  Fisher!" 
I  turned  on  Peter.  "You  got  away 
with  this  once  before,  but  you're  not 
going  to  do  it  now.  You're  not  going 
to  ruin  my  party!" 

Mr.  Fisher  stood  uncertainly,  look- 
ing from  Peter  to  me.  Joey  and 
Wanda  withdrew  tactfully  into  the 
bedroom. 

"There  will  be  party  enough  with- 
out this — this  hundred  dollars  worth 
of  stuff  you  ordered  behind  my  back. 
It's  going  to  be  returned,"  Peter  said 
evenly,  "if  I  have  to  carry  it  every 
step  of  the  way  myself." 

The    farmer     started     putting    the 
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boxes  back  in  the  truck.  "How  dare 
you?"  I  cried.  "How  dare  you  hu- 
miliate me  in  front  of  people  like 
this?  How  dare  you  make  a  scene? 
You   and   your  stupid  pride!" 

"Look  here,  Ellen,  I'm  sorry  to 
make  a  scene.  But  Joey  is  my  oldest 
friend.  He  knows  how  I  feel.  You 
know,  too.  And  I'm  sorry  you  think 
it's  ruined  the  party.  But  I  won't 
have — " 

"Oh,  I  hate  you!"  I  cried  furiously. 
"I  wish  I'd  never  married  you!" 

Peter's  face  twitched  with  the  effort 
to  control  his  anger.  He  looked  at 
me  a  moment.  "I'm  going  back  in 
the  lab,"  he  said  quietly.  "When 
you've  cooled  off  enough  to  stop  act- 
ing like  a  spoiled  child  we'll  go  on 
with  the  party." 

I  stared  after  his  retreating  back. 
Then  the  truck  started  up  with  a  roar 
and  somehow  that  sound  tore  away 
the  last  shred  of  self-possession  I  had 
left.  Such  a  rage  as  I  had  never 
known  filled  me.  Stronger  than  I, 
stronger  than  anything,  it  sent  me 
blindly  across  the  room  after  Peter. 
I  thrust  open  the  laboratory  door. 
He  was  standing  there  with  his  notes 
in  his  hands.  His  eyes,  still  angry, 
met  mine. 

"You  and  your  work,"  I  screamed. 
"That's  all  you  live  for.  That's  all 
you  love.  I'll  show  you  what  I  think 
of  you  and  your  work!" 

I  snatched  the  notes  from  him. 
With  a  quick,  savage  gesture  I  tore 
them  once  across,  then  again.  I  flung 
them  at  his  feet. 

His  face  had  gone  dead  white.  He 
didn't  move.  He  looked  at  the  torn 
papers  on  the  floor,  then  back  at  me. 
If  there  was  ever  hate  in  a  man's 
eyes,  it  was  then.  "My  work,"  he 
said  in  a  choked  voice.  "You've 
ruined  my  work.  You — you — Get  out! 
Get  out  of  here  before  I  do  some- 
thing—" 

"Don't  worry!  I'll  get  out — for 
good!" 

I  ran  out,  slamming  the  door,  and 
into  the   bedroom.     Wanda  and  Joey 
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wore  packing.  "I  really  think  we'd 
better  go,  honey,"  Wanda  said.  "It's 
not  a  good  time  to  have  guests 
around.   .   ." 

"Good!"  I  cried.  "I'll  go  with  you. 
You  can  drive  me  back  to  town."  And 
I  started  throwing  things  in  suitcases. 

I  wept  all  the  way  back  to  Detroit. 
I  wept  with  rage  and  frustration  and 
self  pity.  The  Kellers  tried  to  be 
sympathetic,  but  I  didn't  even  hear 
what  they  said.  When  they  dropped 
me  at  my  house  I  didn't  say  goodbye. 
I  rushed  past  the  butler's  startled 
face   into   the   library. 

"I've  come  home,  Daddy,"  I  cried. 
"And   I'm  never  going  back!" 

Half-hysterical,  I  poured  out  the 
story.  My  father  sat  still  until  I 
came  to  the  part  when  I  tore  up  the 
notes. 

Then  he  got  up,  slowly  and  heavily, 
his  face  like  a  mask.  "You  did  that 
to  that  boy?  You  deliberately  tore 
up  something  that  was  not  only  his 
life  to  him  but  of  incalculable  value 
to  our  country?  I  knew  I'd  spoiled 
you,  Ellen,  but  I  didn't  think  you 
capable  of  that." 

"You — you  blame  me?"  I  was  so 
surprised   I  stopped  crying. 

"If  you  were  younger  I'd  whip  you. 
I'd  try  to  whip  some  sense,  some 
appreciation  into  your  helpless  little 
mind.  I  knew  you'd  have  a  hard  time 
of  it  with  Peter,  but  I  thought  you'd 
have  the  courage  to  see  it  through. 
I  thought  it  would  make  a  woman  of 
you,  instead  of  a  doll.  I  see  it  hasn't. 
You  claim  you  love  Peter,  but  love 
means  giving,  and  that's  something 
you  don't  understand.  This  is  hard 
for  me  to  admit,  but  it  looks  as  if 
you  didn't  have  the   courage. 

I  stared  at  him.  Instead  of  sym- 
pathy and  understanding,  he  was 
taking  Peter's  side.  He  was  talking 
to  me  as  he  never  had  in  his  life. 
For  a  moment  I  couldn't  answer. 
Then  the  words  welled  up  in  a  tor- 
rent. "So  that's  what  you  think. 
You're  just  like  Peter.  You  won't 
see  my  side  of  it  at  all.  All  right, 
I'll  show  you!  I'll  show  you  both! 
I'm  going  out  and  get  a  job  and  I'm 
never  coming  back — never,  never!" 
Grabbing  up  my  bag,  I  rushed  out 
of  the  house,  my  eyes  so  blinded  with 
tears   I   could   hardly   see   to   run.   .   . 


I  won't  go  into  that  next  month  of 
my  life,  or  the  pattern  of  emotions 
that  swept  me  first  one  way  and  then 
another.  I  had  never  known  what 
fear  was — until  I  saw  my  small  store 
of  money  vanish  like  snow  in  the 
sunshine  while  I  tried  to  get  a  job. 
Detroit  is  a  war-industry  city,  and 
there  are  countless  jobs — but  few  for 
people   of   no   experience. 

And  I  had  never  known  what  real 
determination  was,  either,  until  I 
resolved  I  wouldn't  go  home  and 
wouldn't  go  to  any  of  my  father's 
friends.  I  answered  ads,  I  walked 
the  streets,  I  climbed  stairs,  until  I 
was  too  weary  to  eat  at  night — which 
was  just  as  well.  Eating,  as  I  found 
out,  costs  money.  Some  granite-like 
streak  inherited  from  Daddy  kept  me 
at  it.  Every  time  I  weakened,  every 
time  I  thought  I  had  only  to  get  on 
a  bus,  ride  a  few  blocks,  and  be  in 
luxury  again,  I  was  goaded  by  the 
memory  of  scornful  words:  you  didn't 
have  the  courage.  And  I  would  pull 
myself  together  and  go  on  to  fill  out 
the  next  questionnaire  until  I  came 
to  that  inevitable  question,  "Previous 
experience?" 

But  the   loneliness   was   the   worst. 
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I  longed  for  Daddy,  for  a  friendly 
Eace.  and  a  kind  word.  But  I  ached 
for  Peter.  Over  and  over  I  remem- 
bered things  about  him.  His  quick 
movements,  the  way  he  looked  when 
he  was  absorbed  in  work,  his  smile, 
his  arms  about  me.  And  over  and 
over  came  the  picture  of  his  eyes  as 
I  had  last  seen  them — filled  with 
hatred  of  me.  I  couldn't  go  back  to 
him.     Peter   hated    me. 

When  I  was  down  literally  to  my 
last  seven  cents,  I  got  a  job.  It  was 
in  an  automobile  factory,  recently 
converted  to  making  tanks.  Being 
unskilled  and  with  no  money  to  keep 
me  while  I  took  one  of  their  courses, 
I  was  put  in  the  sorting  department. 
All  day  long,  day  after  day,  I  sorted 
different  kinds  of  bolts.  It  was  hard 
and  grimy  and  noisy  and  boring,  but 
it  paid  eighteen  dollars  a  week.  A 
year  ago  I'd  have  thought  no  more 
of  eighteen  dollars  than  five  cents. 
Now  it  was  life  itself. 
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To  cut  expenses,  I  shared  a  room 
with  Stella  Brominiski,  a  Polish  girl 
married  to  a  Polish-American  now 
in  the  Army.  She  worked  in  the 
welding  department  and  she  needed, 
desperately,  to  save  money.  I  knew 
now  how  important  money  was,  but 
at  first  I  couldn't  understand  her 
need  to  save  it  when  she  made  so 
much  more  than  I  did. 

"Joe  and  me  couldn't  have  gotten 
married  if  I  didn't  send  half  my 
wages  to  his  folks.  He  was  about 
their  only  support,  and  Army  pay 
isn't  much." 

"But  why  did  he  go  in  the  Army 
if  they're  dependent  on  him?  There 
are  other  boys  to  go,  and  if  Joe  had 
a  good  job — ". 

She  looked  surprised.  "He  never 
thought  about  not  going,"  she  said 
simply.  "He's  young  and  he's  Amer- 
ican." 

"But,  Stella,  don't  you  mind?  Don't 
you  mind  doing  without  things? 
Sending  a  lot  of  money  home  to 
them — " 

"Sure,  but  it's  the  only  way  we 
could  be  together.  Now  we  can  be 
together  when  he  gets  leave  and  after 
the  war  we  can  be  together  all  the 
time.  When  you  love  a  guy,  that's 
the  only  thing  that  matters." 

The  only  thing  that  matters.  Stella 
was  a  sturdy,  simple  girl  of  immi- 
grant stock,  but  that's  what  she  taught 
me.  She  taught  me  a  lot  more,  too. 
That  cooking  can  be  interesting,  even 
when  you  do  it  over  a  gas  plate  in 
your  room  and  you've  got  only  a 
little  piece  of  meat  and  a  few  vege- 


tables to  make  a  stew.  And  how  to 
be  glad  when  Saturday  and  Sunday 
came  because  you  could  get  out  of 
teeming  streets  and  look  at  the  sky. 
How  good  it  is  to  rest  after  hard 
work  and  how  to  get  along  with 
people  different  from  you. 

I  hadn't  told  her  much  about  my- 
self. She  knew  I'd  never  had  a  job 
before,  and  that  I  was  married  and 
separated  from  my  husband,  but 
that's  all.  One  night  after  supper 
we  were  washing  out  stockings,  and 
I  began  to  tell  her  about  the  cottage 
where  Peter  and  I  had  lived.  Lately, 
it  had  been  more  real  to  me  than 
when  I'd   lived  there. 

"Gee,  it  sounds  swell,"  she  said. 
"A  lake  to  swim  in  and  a  whole  house 
to  yourself.  Did  you  have  a  vege- 
table garden?  I'd  have  had  a  garden 
and  canned  stuff  from  it.  Did  you 
do  that?" 

"I — I  didn't  know  how." 


HPHAT  farmer's  wife  would've 
-*-  showed  you.  I'd  have  had  a  cow, 
too,"  she  went  on  dreamily,  "and  a 
flower  garden.  That's  what  I'd  like 
Joe  and  me  to  do  when  he  gets  out — 
no  more  of  this  noisy,  dirty,  cramped- 
up  city  life.  What  did  you  say  your 
husband  did?" 

I  told  her.  I  said  how  important 
it  was  and  how  hard  he  worked  and 
how,  even  though  he'd  made  mis- 
takes, he  was  determined  to  stick  at 
it  till  it  came  right. 

"You  must've  been  proud  of  him. 
Look,  Ellen,  it's  none  of  my  buisness 
to  stick  my  neck  out,  but  when  you 
talk  about  him  you  get  a  certain  look 
in  your  eyes.  Whyn't  you  go  back 
to  him?" 

"I  can't,"  I  said  miserably.  "He 
hates  me."  And  I  told  her  about  the 
notes. 

"You  tore  up  his  work?"  There 
was  horror  in  her  voice.  "If  I'd  been 
him,  I'd  of  smacked  you  down  where 
you  stood,"  she  said  frankly.  "Why, 
a  man's  work  is  the  biggest  thing  in 
his  life  to  him  and  important  work 
like  that — " 

I  began  to  cry.  She  put  her  sturdy 
arms  around  me.  "I  shouldn't  have 
said  that.  I  guess  you  didn't  know 
any  better,  and  people  do  all  kinds 
of  things  when  they're  mad.  But 
whyn't  you  go  back  to  him  anyway? 
He's  probably  all  over  his  mad  by 
now  and  as  lonesome  for  you  as  you 
are  for  him.  If  you  love  each  other 
nothing  should  keep  you  apart. 
Nothing  in  the  world." 

"No.  He  hates  me.  He'd  turn  me 
away.  I  couldn't  go  crawling  back 
to  him  and  have  him  turn  me  away." 

"Well,"  she  said  matter-of-factly, 
"I'd  sure  as  heck  try  it.  You're  eat- 
ing your  heart  out  for  him." 

That  was  true  enough.  But,  I 
thought,  if  Peter  had  his  own  stiff- 
necked  pride  about  money,  I  had 
mine  about  him.  If  he  wanted  me 
he'd  have  to  come  to  me. 

But  it  was  desperately  hard  to  keep 
on  going  with  my  job,  to  keep  trying 
to  build  a  life  for  myself  without 
Peter,  to  keep  from  giving  up  and 
going  home.  Stella  kept  me  at  it 
with  her  indomitable  strength,  her 
simple  faith,  and  the  example  she 
set  of  love  for  her  Joe. 

One  evening  when  we  came  home 
from  the  factory,  the  landlady  handed 
Stella  a  telegram.  Telegrams  don't 
come  as  a  matter  of  course  to  people 
like  the  Brominiskis,  and  she  was 
afraid  to  touch  it.  Then  she  snatched 
Continued  on  page  80 
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at  it  and  tore  it  open.    With  a  Little 

moan,   she   handed   it  to  me. 

PRIVATE  JOSEPH  BROMINISKI 
SERIOUSLY  HURT  AUTOMOBILE 
ACCIDENT.  GENERAL  POST  HOS- 
PITAL, FORT  JACKSON.  It  was 
signed  by  the  medical  officer  of  the 
post. 

She  stood  there,  numbly,  murmur- 
ing, "Joe.     Joe — what'll  I  do?" 

I  grabbed  her  and  pushed  her  up 
the  steps  ahead  of  me.  "You'll  get 
the  night  bus  and  be  there  in  the 
morning.  Here  —  this'll  be  enough 
for  your  ticket  with  the  money  you 
have.  I'll  borrow  on  my  salary  and 
send  you  some  more  tomorrow. 
Hurry!" 

^HE  moved  like  an  automaton,  while 
^  I  helped  her  pack.  Suddenly  she 
stopped.  Her  eyes  looked  at  me 
dumbly,  like  an  animal  suffering 
with  pain.  "If  Joe  does  die,"  she 
whispered,  "if  Joe  does  die — I  can't 
go  on.  I  thought  about  his  dying — 
when  he  went  in — but  in  the  future, 
sometime,  when  he  was  fighting. 
We've  had  each  other  such  a  little 
while — just  a  minute.  I  can't  ,eo  on — 
without  Joe.     Joe's  all  I  want." 

"Stop  it,  Stella!  It's  probably  not 
as  bad  as  they  say.  He'll  get  well, 
you'll  see.  Pack  now.  Think  how 
surprised  he'll  be  to  see  you  tomor- 
row morning.  You've  got  to  be  brave 
— for  his  sake,  Stella." 

"Yeah.  Brave,  for  his  sake,"  she 
repeated.  Then  she  snapped  out  of 
it,  and  by  the  time  I  saw  her  off  on 
the  bus  she  had  her  chin  up  again. 
My  heart  and  my  prayers  went  with 
her  and  I  waved  till  she  was  out  of 
sight. 

I  was  trembling  as  I  started  home. 
And  suddenly  I  knew  I  had  to  see 
Peter.  I  had  to.  No  matter  if  he 
turned  me  away,  I  had  to  go  to  him, 
to  tell  him  I  loved  him,  that  I  was 
sorry,  that  I  was  ready  to  give  my 
heart  if  he  would  take  it.  We've  had 
each  other  such  a  little  while.  Maybe 
he  was  sick.  Maybe  he  was  hurt. 
Maybe  he  would  die.  What  was  my 
foolish  pride,  when  it  kept  me  from 
the  man  I  loved? 

I  was  almost  running  when  I  got 
to  the  telegraph  office  and  sent  off 
a  wire  to  the  cottage.  Then  I  went 
home  to  wait. 

To  wait  for  the  answer  that  never 
came.  To  wait  till  the  office  tele- 
phoned that  they  had  failed  to  deliver 
my  telegram  to  Mr.  Peter  Morris. 
His    house    was    closed    and    no    one 
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knew  his  present  address. 

Peter  was  gone!  It  was  too  late. 
I'd  lost  Peter  through  stubborn  pride. 
Tomorrow  I'd  go  to  my  father.  He'd 
help  me  find  Peter.  He'd  want  to, 
now  that  I'd  proved  I  was  no  longer 
a  spoiled  baby.     Tomorrow.  .  . 

I  hardly  slept  that  night.  I  kept 
re-living  things  out  of  the  past.  How 
impossible  I'd  been  as  a  wife,  as  a 
human  being! 

The  next  morning  I  dressed  hur- 
riedly. I  was  just  swallowing  some 
coffee  when  there  was  a  knock  at 
the  door.  I  opened  it — and  there  was 
Peter. 

It  was  like  a  dream.  All  the 
strength  drained  out  of  my  body,  and 
I  fell  into  his  arms.  He  held  me 
close,  his  lips  on  mine,  and  I  tasted 
the  salt  of  tears — his  or  mine  I  didn't 
know. 

"You  did  get  it  then,"  I  sobbed 
incoherently.  "The  telegraph  people 
said  you  didn't.     Oh,  Peter — " 

"Telegraph — what  are  you  talking 
about,  darling?  I  didn't  get  any  tele- 
gram." 

"But — but  you  came.  How  did  you 
know  where  to  find  me?" 

"Your  father  told  me." 

"Daddy?     How  did  he  know?" 

For  the  first  time  Peter  laughed — 
a  funny  sort  of  sound  close  to  a  sob. 
"Honey,  didn't  you  know  he'd  had 
you  followed  like  a  regular  criminal 
ever  since  you  ran  out  on  him?  He 
wasn't  going  to  let  anything  bad  hap- 
pen to  you.  He's  known  where  you 
were  and  what  you  were  doing  every 
minute  you've  been  gone— and  he's 
proud    as   Punch." 

OH!  But  you — Peter — why  did  you 
come?" 

"Because  I  had  to!  Because  I  can't 
go  on  without  you.  I  called  him  the 
day  after  you — left.  He  told  me 
you'd  run  away  but  he  said  he  wasn't 
going  to  tell  me  where  you  were  just 
yet.  He  said  we'd  have  to  have  time 
to  work  this  out  by  ourselves  if  we 
ever  wanted  to  be  happy  together 
again.  I  got  mad  at  him  and  swore 
at  him  but  he  wouldn't  tell.  He's  a 
wise  old  man,  your  father." 

"Then  you  did  want  me?  You 
missed  me — in  spite  of  how  bad  I 
was — and  the  notes  and  all?  Oh, 
Peter,  those  notes — they've  haunted 
me.     I  can't  tell  you — " 

"Hush.  I  was  to  blame  too,  honey. 
I  was  too  impatient.  I  asked  too  much 
of  you  too  quickly.  And  as  for  the 
notes — let    me    tell    you    about    that. 


The  next  day  I  started  piecing  them 
back  together.  I  was  still  pretty  sore 
at  you.  There  were  some  too  badly 
torn  to  be  put  together,  and  those 
experiments  I  had  to  do  over.  Dar- 
ling, doing  them  over  showed  me  my 
original  mistake!  I'd  been  too  im- 
patient again,  you  see.  If  I'd  gone 
on  the  way  I  was  going,  it  would 
have  taken  months  to  get  on  the  right 
track.  This  way — starting  it  over, 
I've  found   it,   and   it   looks   good." 

"Is  it  finished?"  I  asked,  half  fear- 
fully. 

He  shook  his  head.  "Not  for  months 
yet.  But  it  will  be.  At  first,  I  was 
determined  to  wait  until  it  was  over 
before  I  asked  you  to  come  back  .  .  . 
if  you  would  come  back.  But  then 
I  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer.  Yes- 
terday morning  I  came  in  town  and 
talked  to  your  dad  and  he  said  he 
thought  it  was  time,  too.  So — here 
I  am." 

/~|H,  darling — take  me  back.  Take 
"  me  back  to  the  cottage.  I  want  to 
be  with  you  when  you  find  it,  or 
even  if  you  don't.  I  want  to  make 
a  home  and  can  vegetables  and — do 
things.  And  look  at  the  sunset,  and 
love  it  because  it's  ours  and  I'm  with 
you.  I  don't  care  what  happens  as 
long  as  we're  together.  That's  all 
that  matters." 

We  clung  together  and  this  time  in 
his  arms  I  knew  never  again  would 
I  be  far  from  them.  We  might  still 
have  much  to  learn,  but  his  arms 
would  be  there  for  me  always,  and 
I  would   be  there   for  him. 

After  a  long  while,  Peter  said, 
"Your  father's  waiting  downstairs  in 
the  car.     He  wants  to  see  you.  .  .  ." 

We  ran  down  the  steps,  hand  in 
hand,  like  children.  My  father  was 
smiling  but  there  was  something  like 
moisture  in  his  eyes.  "Well,"  was 
all  he  said.  "Well!"  And  he  blew 
his    nose   furiously. 

"This  being  Saturday  with  no  bolts 
to  sort,"  he  said,  "we'll  all  go  home 
to  breakfast  and  then  we'll  make 
some  plans.  Oh — Ellen,  here's  a  wire 
just  came  for  you.  I  stopped  the 
boy  from  bringing  it  up.  I  thought 
you  and  Peter  might  be — er — busy." 

I  opened  it.  Daddy  and  Peter  read 
it  over  my  shoulder.  It  was  signed 
Stella  and  it  said: 

JOE  WILL  GET  WELL.  STICK- 
ING NECK  OUT  AGAIN  BUT 
PLEASE  GO  TO  PETER.  THANKS 
FOR  EVERYTHING. 


What's  New  from  Coast  to  Coast 


having  an  instrument  on  which  all 
three  types  of  music — religious,  con- 
cert, and  popular — could  be  played 
with  equal  ease. 

Frank  became  a  church  organist 
when  he  was  seventeen  years  old. 
Then  he  played  in  theaters,  and  finally 
came  to  radio.  With  that  varied  back- 
ground, it's  easy  to  see  why  he  wanted 
— a,nd  got — an  organ  which  would  be 
useful  for  any  kind  of  music. 

What  Cronin  followers  love  is  his 
skill  at  improvising.  He  can  mix  up 
popular  swing  with  high-brown 
classics  in  the  most  extraordinary 
fashion,  and  always  produces  some- 
thing well  worth  listening  to,  no 
matter  what  its  ingredients. 

He    always    finishes    off    his    early 
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morning  broadcast  with  the  phrase, 
"Keep  your  chin  up" — and  thousands 
of  New  Englanders  start  their  days 
with  a  real  "lift"  in  tackling  the  tasks 
ahead.  *         *         * 

Count  on  Fibber  McGee  and  Molly 
to  do  things  in  a  big  way.  They've 
just  adopted  4,500  Air  Force  cadets, 
the  entire  complement  of  the  Lemoore 
Basic  Flying  School  in  California. 
As  foster  parents  of  the  young  flyers, 
Fibber  and  Molly  will  visit  the  field 
often,  put  on  shows  there,  and  pro- 
vide medals  and  prizes  for  athletic, 
scholastic   and  military  competitions. 

That's  a  real  minister  of  the  gospel 
you  hear  playing  the  role  of  Pastor 


Hansen  in  Against  the  Storm.  He 
is  Dr.  Albert  Dorf,  pastor  of  Our 
Savior's  Church  in  Brooklyn.  He 
took  the  air  role  at  the  request  of 
author    Sandra    Michael. 


John  Hodiak.  young  Chicago  radio 
actor,    has    signed    a    long-term    con- 
tract     with      Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
and  departed  for  Hollywood. 
*         *         * 

At  press  time  they  were  looking 
for  a  new  actor  to  play  Pepper  Young 
on  the  air.  Curtis  Arnall,  whom 
you've  heard  as  Pepper  for  several 
years,  is  in  the  Coast  Guard.  He  en- 
listed some  time  ago,  but  was  just 
recently  called  for  active  duty. 
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ROSALIND  It  I  SSELL  now  starring  in  the  new  Columbia  picture  "My  Sister  Eileen' 


THATS  THE  SMOKERS  SIGNAL 
FORAiWZ^  COOL  CIGARETTE 


And  CHESTERFIELD  smokers  really  know  what  that 
means... Milder  when  a  smoke  is  what  counts  most... Cooler  when 
you  want  to  relax,  and  with  a  far  Better  Taste  to  complete  your 


smoking  pleasure  •  •  •  i  IOHT  UP  A 
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